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ON THE PERSONAL EXISTKNCB OP HOMER. 

It is ono characteristic of men possessing more learning than 
wisdom, to raise, from mere wantoniiess, controversies respecting 
matters admitting not of certainty. On such fields, contentions 
erudition may play the gladiator for ever, aiming and eluding 
blows, hrandisliing its unwieldy weapons, amazing the vulgar, en- 
tertaining the idle, and affording the witty a pretext for turning 
learning into ridicule. Whether the ‘ Iliad ' and the ‘ Odyssey ' 
were the compositions of one man ; whether Lyeurgus, or Pisis- 
tratus, or whoever was Homer’s first editor in Greece, received 
those poems orally or in writing; when and how writing itself was 
first introduced into Greece, and numerous other questions of the 
same kind, appear to ordinary judgments matters of much less 
importance than learned scholars are willing to believe. Besides, 
tlie fact is, however sucli persons may desire to disguise it, there 
really are no grounds at all worth mentioning, upon which to rea- 
son about Homer’s individuality as a question of learning. Viewed 
in another light, jis mi affair cogpi/.ihle to reason and common 
sense, thoic aie such arguments against the notion that those great 
poems weie the work of different persons, as make it an undertaking 
of humility to contend nguinst men who could overlook them, or 
not perceive theii cogency. 

The persons who, we suspect, are fondest of maintaining para- 
doxes on these debateablc lands are those who feast raostsparingly 
at the poetical hoard about which they wrangle. To them Homer 
is nothing, except as he is the apple of discord. They care nothing 
for his poetry. As such they never read it. All their investiga- 
tions, all their thoughts have for object a very different species of 
enjoyment ; and this, in plain language, is nothing more than the 
gratification of inordinate vanity. Understanding most precisely 
the words of the Greek language, but clearly unacquainted with 
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2 On th^ Permnal lixistence of Homer. 

the nobler beauties of Grecian literature, which no verbal critic 
could possibly have the soul to comprehend, they exhaust their 
lives in nibbling' upon the metres of a Greek play, or in collecting 
various readings, and disturbing the sense of some noble compo- 
sition. This is the trifling which, with many, has brought ancient 
literature itself into disestcem. They witness the egregious folly 
of certain jiompous scholars, excisemen who gauge the barrels of 
anli(juity, hut never taste the wine, and conclude, not, it must be 
corifc'sscd, without some appearance of reason, that that time must 
suicly he wasted which is set apart for the acquirement of Greek. 

The best view we have seen of tliis controversy is contained in 
the Appendix to Dr. Priestly's ‘Lectures on Oratory and Criticism,’ 
No. iv., edited by Mr. J, T. Rutt. It is from the pen of Mr. Tal- 
fourd, and is extracted from an article first published in the 
* Kncyclopmdia Mctropolitami.* As, in combating the sophistry 
of his antagonists, Mr. Talfourd would not, of course, be thought 
to contend with a shadow, he very politely allow.s that the hypo- 
thesis of MJM. Heyne and Wolf, the chief of those who main- 
tain that the ‘ Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey’ were not composed by one 
individual, however startling it might have seemed formerly, is not 
now to be treated with neglect or disdain. If he comes to this 
conclusion from any ronsideration for the learning or acuteness of 
its supporters, though he afterwards proves that neither their 
acuteness nor their learning could preserve them from advocating 
the most outrageous absurdity, we confess our inability to imitate 
his example ; for, in our estimation, the more ingenuity they dis- 
play in defence of a ridiculous position, the more contemptible 
should they be considered. 

The best confutation of this hypothesis is its own chronology. 
It was^ not thouglit of until more tlian a thousand years after 
Homer 8 time, when all the materials for cstablisliing it were as 
scanty as they are now. Herodotus, wlio wrote the ‘ Life of 
Homer ; Plato, who attempted at first to rival liim ; and Aristotle, 
who profonmlly venerated his genius, and has left us the best com- 
mentary existing on his works ; these, whose knowledge and capa- 
city were as superior to Wolf’s and Hcync’s as the 9 »iu is to a rush- 
light, noi’or once found room to doubt of Homer’s individuality. 
Persons of sound and powcilul intellect seldom descend, indeed, 
into irujuiries ot lliis kind, too hopelessly obscure to yield any 
satisfaction, and, if they were not obscure, much too insignificant to 
tempt any but mere scholars to pursue them. 

It is, of course, easy enough to interweave, wdth a dissertation 
on such a subject, abundance of curious matter on the origin of 
alphabetical writing ; on the manner in which the ancient rhapso- 
dists passed their lives ; on the Grecian character, as it was developed 
in the heroic ages; on antiquity in general ; on poetry, and so on; 
and thc8« things may be arranged and treated in a way which will 
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^iye the disquisition an air of novelty ; but, then, what end will all 
this answer ? Is the undcrstandiiicf of the reader enlightened by 
it ? Is his imagination warmed ? Is he taught to think ? Is 
learning raised in his estimation ^ On the contrary, no one beyond 
the precincts of youth, who has in the least made antiquity hig 
study, could possibly learn, from such inquiries, a single new 
truth, scarcely one historical fact, which he did not before know. 
The world is now delivered over to a plague more grievous than 
any in old times inflicted on the Egyptians, — the plague of book* 
making ; but it never appears with more fearful symptoms than 
when it assumes the shape of classical book-making. Under the 
influence of this malady, men project eternal new editions of hooks 
already more numerous than their readers, and generally for no 
other reason than that they have, in running through a certain author, 
penned a few remarks upon the margin, which they do themselves 
the honour to think should not be lost. Heyne himself is not guilty 
of short annotations; his Commentary on Homer is nearly twenty 
times as voluminous as the work itself, and contains, we may sup- 
pose, the remnants of his common-place hook formany years. Con- 
fiding in these phalanxes of notes, he imagines himself qualified 
to transform Homer into a phantom, just as he makes his text 
vanish among the multitude of his Excumon/t and Annotations. 

Mr. Talfmird has condensed and arranged the arguments of 
these Zoiluses in a manner which docs great credit to his ingenuity, 
hut even in his synopsis they are much too prolix to he admitted 
here. We shall state tliom in very few words, and we grudge even 
those few to arguments so preposterous and sophistical in our 
estimation. Wolf and Heyne, then, contend that the ^ Iliad* and 
* Odyssey * arc the productions of various rliapsodists, firsts be- 
cause it is extremely improbable that in those days any one man 
should have been found cnpnhle of giving birth to such poems ; 
second f they dwell on the improbability that works of such length 
should have been preserved without writing, as the ‘Iliad’ and 
‘ Odyssey * seem to have been up to the time of Lycurgus ; for pre- 
viously, at least in Homer's time, it is not probable that writing was 
at all known in Greece ; thirdly, they observe that the rhapsodists 
did not recite from any writings, but from memory; that the 
‘ Iliad ’ and the ‘ Odyssey ’ were preserved by those rhapsodists ; 
therefore, they were not preserved any where in writing ; and, 
fourthly, that the poems have not that strict unity which they 
would exhibit were they the compositions of one man, and that the 
little now apparent in them is entirely owing to their Spartan or 
Athenian editor; but here the critics break off into little schisms, 
Heyne disputing the unity of some parts only, while he admits the 
general unity ; and Wolf denying altogether the unity of the 
‘ Iliad,’ but allowing that of the ‘ Odyssey'; fifthly, that even in 
the poems, as we now have them, many parts are spurious, which 
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Nhowft tl)e nogligenco of the Athenian editor, who, in collecting and 
arranging the rhapsodies, was not careful to exclude all corrupt 
passagt's. 

We would very willingly, if our space admitted it, reply to those 
argninents in the forcible and convincing language of Mr. Tal- 
fourd, who display*?, however, in his confutation, somewhat too 
uiuch of the coldness of a professional advocate. Not that the 
exprcBsions themselves are frigid or deficient in confidence, but 
that they are introduced with, — ‘ On the other side, the following 
arguments may he adduced* &c., which is a very poor exordium to 
a thing intended to be strongly persuasive. 

In endeavouring to show the futility of the critical scepticism 
which pretends to doubt of the personal existence of the great 
(Ireek poet, wc, of course, lay no claim to the slightest originality, 
or even imagine ourselves capable of stating the usual arguments 
better than tlioy bavc already been stated: we are satisfied with 
presenting them to our readers in much fewer words, and without 
tlmt parade of lourning which, to many, is mere mystery and oracle. 
To the fiist argiHuent, therefore, we reply that, undoubtedly 
they who advance it appear to he little acquainted with tlic history 
of human nature. Poetry, which is the language of imagination 
and passion, has always in every country preceded all other kinds 
of composition, Jiiid where it has found a language adequate to its 
coneeptions, has invariably risen to greatest sublimity during those 
periods in which society exhibits with least disguise the passions 
and energies which belong to man. Learned men, who consume 
their lives in their closets, observing the obscure movements of 
their own minds, or comparing the opinions and knowledge of other 
philosophers, are not the persons to paint manners and the signs 
and etTects of passion, which to them arc generally or wholly un- 
hnow’i, as tlie fury and tossing of the wdntry deep to the inland 
peasant, who never approached the shore. To describe vividly 
and truly the vehement perturbation, the contentions, the menaces, 
the revenge, the fury, the desperate struggles, the rage, the 
changCfulness, the fierce repoutanco, of barbarous warriors, would 
be impossible to a refined mind and accomplished scholar, unless 
he had likewise dw’cU long among those tumultuous beings, both 
in war and peace, and there studied their language and their man- 
ners. Homer, according to ordinary belief, was one of those men 
whose profession it was to delight with the charms of music and 
verse, those heroic hut unpolished soldiers whose virtues and vices 
he has described. His reception, wherever he travelled, must al- 
ways have depended upon his capacity to administer pleasure to 
his Rtiditors, and this being the sole, occupation and study of his 
life, hi^s patrimony, his bread, his only instrument for achieving 
fame, (which we may gather from his poems he vehemently covet- 
ed,) it is not at all unnatural nor unreasonable to conclude, that 
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«o dcgieo of oxcoUeuoc was beyond his reach, or unlikely to be 
attained by him. 

But if it be unreasonable to believe that ages so barbarous and 
80 ignorant, as we arc fond of representing the heroic times, could 
produce a poet of genius so unrivalled as the author of the Iliad 
undoubtedly is, is it less unreasonable to imagine that those ages 
could give birth to twenty Homei-s of equal capacity ? as they must 
imagine who maintain the new hypothesis, since that the poems 
were composed in those ages it is impossible to deny. Our critics, 
however, merely through a love of paradox and an affectation of 
singularity, exhibit a degree of perverseness and crookedness of in- 
tellect entirely inconceivable to an ingenuous mind. ‘ Wlien they 
wish,* says Mr. Talfonrd, * to represent it as impossible that, in 
a rude ago, tlie Iliad and Odyssey should have been produced in a 
connected forni, they enlarge on the art with which they are con- 
structed : when they desire to take away the effect of the reason- 
ing that their completeness shows them to have been the production 
of one mind, they deny that there is any art at all, and laboriously 
ondeavour to show that they only relate events in a natural order, 
and are not modelled on any urtificial rules.* 

In answer to the argument founded on the supposition that when 
the Iliad and Odyssey were composed, the use of letters was un- 
known in Greece, wo reply, — prove that alphabetical writing was 
unknown at that period ; for, until this he set clearly at rest. It is 
absuid to ground any objection at all upon it. For our part, in 
default of positive testimony, we are disposed to think that the 
voiy production of these perfect poems is a proof that, when and 
by whomsoev(M they were composed, they were produced in a lan- 
guage icfincd by writing, and theicfore were themselves written. 
That we know little or nothing of those times, but what we learn 
from the veiy poems in question, ought, one would think, among 
modest and sinceie inquirers after truth, to furnish a very powerful 
icasoii tui abstaining from dogmatizing on the subject. The use 
of writing was uudoubtedly well known to nations with whom the 
Greeks had had commercial iclatioiis long before the Trojan war ; 
Minos, the great law-giver of Gicte, who likewise flourished befoie 
that era, published his laws in writing; there were Cretans at the 
siege of Troy; the traditions of Greece asciibe the invention o( 
thiee letters of the Greek alphabet to Falamcdcs, the Generalis- 
simo of the army, before Agamemnon ; llomcr travelled in Asia, 
the country, in all probability, of his birth, and there is every 
thing, but positive demonstration, to prove that he was in Egypt : 
upon what evidence, therefore, do those learned Thebans, the 
Wolfs and the Heyiics, assert, in the teeth of all these circum- 
stances, that Homer was ignorant of the art of writing ? If we are 
not entirely mistaken in this matter, this strolling old bard, this 
mail who could neither wiitc nor lead, this rhapsodist who iiev«r 
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iaw ft beta or a digamma^ might, noverthelees, havo taught thew 
learned gen^men a great many secrets in the art of composition. 
But, letting this pass, who is it that has told them the hefoic 
Greeks were ignorant how to write their names ? What ancient 
historian has asserted it ? Let the reader preserve his gravity, 
while we whisper to him the mighty authority of MM. Hcyne and 
Wolf, — that authority, upon which Aristotle and Herodotus are 
to be convicted of ignorance and falsehood, upon which all anti- 
quity is to be disbelieved, upon which history, and tradition, and 
reason and common sense are to be set at nought, was — a Jew t 
Nothing better. Wo know, very well, says- Bishop Burnett, that 
In matters of religion and prophecy the Jews were so famous that 
it seemed as if those things were inherent in their soil ; but as to 
learning or science, or philosophy, or art, no barbarians of the 
ancient world were more notoriously ignorant. So that the asser- 
tion of Apollonius, however bitter, must be nevertheless allowed 
to be true, that of all mankind the Jews were the most unintellec- 
tual, and the only nation upon earth wliich had made no discovery 
useful to humanity. They were surrounded by celebrated nations, 
the Egyptians, the Phcnicians, the Persians, the Greeks, but al- 
ways remained neglected and unknown, or known only to be carried 
into bondage and captivity. How, therefore, should tlm writers 
of such a nation, cut off ffom the world by their unsocial institu- 
tions, and more unsocial character, presume to decide with any 
face of authority upon the antiquities of a people like the Greeks, 
the most profoundly learned and philosophical that has ever yet 
existed? But, more than this, Josephus, the Jewish historian, be- 
sides having no means that we have not, of knowing any thing of 
those remote times, is a writer repeatedly convicted of falsehood 
and the most contemptible credulity ; nay, in matters which wo 
may Buppr)S0 Moses to have actually witnessed himself, he positively 
contradicts that ancient lawgiver and historian. Wc may therefore 
easily perceive the value of conclusions founded on the testimony 
of such a writer, ignorant, in the first place, of the facts of which 
he has the arrogance to speak, and unworthy of credit, even had 
he possessed opportunities, which he did not, of thoroughly in- 
vestigating the question. 

But even should wc grant, for the sake of argument, (that which 
in fact cannot bo granted without flying in the face of all antiquity,) 
that the ‘ IHad’and* Odyssey ’were preserved, notin writing, but in 
the memory ot the rhapsodists or bards, with whom memory was an 
art and a profession ; would it follow, that the poems could not 
have been the work of one man, or could not have been transmitted 
in their completeness and purity from one generation to the next? 
It is a fact which need not be insisted on, that men, when their lives 
and fortunes depend on any particular art or science, will apply 
more rigorously to that thing, and will make more progress in it, 
too, than other men, who only take it uj>, among other things, for 
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aoiiuement) or for tU« gratifieatiou of curioaity or vatui^. 
have, however, been persons, who, besides knowing many va^iou^ 
accomplislimenta, have been able to retain and repeat more verses 
than compose the Iliad, and this, without being urged to remember 
by the keen spur of necessity. Porson and ItlagUabccchi are no- 
torious examples, in modern times ; and Xenophon speaks of one 
Kutliydemus a very young man, at first an occasional, and after- 
wards a constant hearer of Socrates, who could rejjeat tho whole of 
Homer’s verses.* This is an example worthy to bo urged very par- 
ticularly. Kutliydemus had no view in committing all Homer to 
inemury, except that of acquiring wisdom, for which purpose, in ad- 
dition to the ^ Iliad’ and * Odyssey,’ he learned innumerable passages 
from other poets and sophists ; and although we cannot but joiu 
with Socrates in smiling at his notions of the way to wisdom, wc 
must grant him the merit of great assiduity, and a most reteutive 
mcmorj\ At the time lie had made all these acquisitions, he was, 
it should he romeinbered, too young to be admitted into the popu- 
lar assemblies, and, in consequence, was under tho necessity of 
exhibiting his wisdom and memory in a harness-maker’s shop, just 
outside of the forum. Wc learn from Lord Teignmouth, that, at 
the ago of twelve, Sir William Jones could repeat the whole of the 
‘ Tempest,' at least, with sufficient accuracy to enable his school- 
fellows at Harrow to act the play from the copy made fg|m his 
dictation. Should w’C then regard it as any thing very surprising 
or incredible that the ancient rhapsodists could repeat tho whole 
of Homer, correctly and purely, considering that, from childhood 
upw'ard, it was their daily task, by which they subsisted, and earned 
whatever of honour or veneration they enjoyed in society ^ Under- 
standing as wo do the nature of memory, the wonder would be if, 
with all those motives to acquire verses, and repeat them with 
precision, they should ever have been found deficient or inexact. 

With respect to Homer’s deficiency in unity, and the argument 
thence deduced in favour of the new hypothesis, wc shall say but 
little, for the objection canies ridicule and absurdity upon the 
face of it. Who has decided, or shall decide, in what this same 
unity consists ? Do tliesc Zoilnses themselves take any thing like 
the same view of it ? By no means. One, as we before observed, 
finds unity where the other discovers confusion, and vice versa. 
What then ? Must a poet be quibbled into a shadow because critics 
cannot concur about something he never thought of? Bqt, suppos- 
ing Uic ‘ Iliad' and the ‘ Odyssey ' should be found not to exhibit 
as much unity other epic poems, a supposition, however, which 
wo are far from making, no proof, wc imagine, could be extracted 
from that, to invalidate the claims of those poems to be regarded 
as the composition of one extraordinary genius. Not one of Shak- 
spcarc's tragedies exhibits this unintelligible unity contended fur 
by these critics ; but wc do not, on that account, deny that Sliak- 
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speare wrote those tragedies, and ar^e that they must have been 
produced by some Joint-Stock Company. Not at all We allow 
this defect, if it be such, in our poet, and very willingly yield to 
any German commentator the honour of discovering it ; but we 
shall not part so easily with the individuality of Shakspearc. Let 
no man, unless he should desire to be thought a candidate for St. 
Luke’s, attempt to persuade the English, that Hamlet and Mac- 
beth were vamped up by certain nameless players, whose reputa- 
tions were devoured in embi-yo by that of Shakspearc. But this 
is exactly what Heyne and Wolf endeavoured to perpetrate against 
Homer, and with as little ground to fix the batteries of their criti- 
cal ordnance on. < Indeed,^ says Mr. Talfourd, ‘ Wolf himself 
candidly declares, that when he reads the work itself he finds such 
unity of design, such harmony of colouring, and such consistency of 
character, that he is ready to give up his theories, and to he angry 
with himself for doubting the common faith in the personality of 
Homer.’ 

Let this sufl&cc. The ‘ Iliad ’ and ‘ Odyssey ’ will always appear 
to all true lovers of poetry to be the productions of one man— the 
same genius is stamped upon the narratives, tlie epithets, the meta- 
phors, the characters ; and if, ns all human productions are, they 
are in some portions less perfect and less pleasing than in others, 
this call never make men think that any age, from the beginning of 
the world until now, ever produced a Company of poets, of genius 
80 exalted as those which, according to our German antagonists, 
must have concurred in the composition of these epics. The fluctu- 
ations of taste may now and then in the course of eternity narrow 
the stream of Homer’s readers and adndrers, which must nearly 
always be the same ; hnt, unless mankind shall sink back into utter 
barbarism, through the efforts of despotism and priestcraft, Homer, 
we apprehend, will never he removed from his position upon the 
summit of literature, where he has hitherto sat alone, and braved 
the vicissitudes of three thousand years. These discussions, indeed, 
only widen his influence, for, he is a bale of perfume of everlasting 
fragrance, that only sheds more delicious odours the more it is dis- 
turbed and agitated. 

What we have said will, we hope, be considered satisfactory'; 
though every argument might undoubtedly bo made more pointed 
and powerful, and might be urged with far more force ; but we 
cannot persuade ourselves that the reasonings of our adversaries arc 
of a nature to demand more close and earnest contention. They 
seem to us mere sophisms, constructed with some ingenuity, but 
destitute of every feature of naked truth. Of course we may be 
very erroneous in this opinion ; but, notwithstanding, we are ^uite 
earnest in the belief of it at present, and shall be ready to push 
the controversy still further should it hereafter be found that wo 
have overlooked any material objertion, or suffered any powerful 
argument to elude our notice. 
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In the pacification made with the Caffera in 1819, after their 
country had been ravaged by the * Great Commando,* and the 
kraals of the hostile chiefs had been plundered of about 50,000 
head of cattle, it was prescribed, as oiio of the conditions of peace, 
that they should evacuate the whole tract of country lying west of 
the Kciskamina River, and the Chumic, one of its chief branches. 
This tract extends to upwards of 2,000,000 of acres, and contains 
many fertile and well watered vallies, much prized by the Gaffers 
both for pasturage and cultivation, and supporting, while in their 
possession, a very dense population. A great part of this territory 
belonged to Gaika, in support of whom solely (as it was alleged) 
the war had been engaged in by the Colonial Government, and 
whose forcible establishment ns King, or paramount chief of the 
frontier tribes, was its ostensible object. But on the I'ediiction of 
the insurgents our swarthy ally was told that the whole of this fron- 
tier tract must be evacuated, and allowed to remain nctifral ground, 
in order to protect the colony from Gaffer depredations. Gaika 
complained to the Government agent, on this occasioij, that, though 
grateful for the s\ipport he had received from the colony, and s’en- 
sihle that he owed his existence as a chief to it, yet, when he saw 
this fine country wrested from him and his pcojde, he felt that he 
was somewhat * oppressed by his benefactors.' There was, how- 
ever, no alternative left him ; and the cession was formally made 
to Liontenant-Colonel Willshire, in 1819, agreeably to the terms 
prescribed by Lord (yharles Somerset. It was expressly stipulated 
that the territory thus ceded should remain, in future, entirely un- 
occupied either by Gaffers or colonists, or, os it was expressed by 
the Landdrost Stockenstrom (who assisted at this convention), in 
translating it into the metaphorical style of the natives, ‘ that the 
waters of the Kounap, the Kat,and the Keiskamma, should hence- 
forth flow undisturbed into the ocean.' A proviso was made, re- 
serving a right to the Colonial Government to establish one or two 
military posts in this ‘ neutral ground ;* and to reconcil(; Gaika to 
the measure, ho was assured that they were principally intended 
for his protection. 

Such w'as the state of affairs when Lord Charles Somerset left 
the colony in 1820. A few months afterwards the Acting Governor, 
Sir Rufaric Donkin, visited the Gaffer frontier, and (as has been 
already stated) entered into a new convention with Gaika, by which 
tlic occupation of the Neutral Territory by British seitlers was 
agreed to, with the express stipulation that no Diitch-Afrirari 
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boors, tho hereditary foes of the Caffcrs, should be allowed to settle 
there. Whether either of these conventions, made exclusively with 
Gaika, could justly be considered binding upon the other frontier 
chiefs who did not acknowledge his authority, may well be ques- 
tioned ; but the Colonial Government which prescribed the terms 
— whicii secured Gaika's acceptance of them (partly bribed by 
presents, partly overawed by threats),— and which constrained the 
reluctant concurrence of his opponents, — the Colonial Government, 
at all events, was solcmidy pledged to a strict adherence to the 
Conditions of its owu treaty. Let us now sec what has been its 
actual conduct. 

The surveying of the Kat river for tho location of British crai- , 
grants, and the eslubiishmcntof the Bcka Settlement,* by the Acting 
Governor, wore strictly accordant with tho stipulations of the se- 
cond convention. When, however, Loid (diaries Somerset returned 
In 1821, he denied the validity of Sir Rufane's treaty ; he broke 
up the Beka Settlement, not by an express mandate of authority, but 
by refusing it that protection and support which had been gua- 
ranteed by Government, and without which it was obvious no fron- 
tier settlement could be established. But as this strange policy 
was pursued, partly from a professed regard to the terms of his 
own treaty, iu declaring tho country wrested from the Culfors to be 
< Neutral Ground,’ an<l which he alleged Sir Ruiaue had infringed 
without cause, and without autluuity, it might be presumed that 
Lord Charles would be careful to adiiere to those terms himself. 
By no means: it was quite a ditrerent thing to allow a rival to inter- 
fere with his frontier arrangements, however much for the public 
advantage, from modifying or setting aside by bis own fiat, what part 
of them he chose, when it served his own purposes, or suited his 
own pleasure. 

The maneeuvres practised in 182-1 and 1825 to get up laudatory 
addu'.sscs in favour ot Lord Charles Somerset, and his son, the 
Commandant, have been already alluded to. It is not a little sin- 
gular that the first rumours of his Kxcelleney’s intention to distri- 
bute the country formerly termed the ^ Neutral,’ now tljc ‘ Ceded' 
territory among the frontier boors, began to prevail about the same 
time. Frequent and mysterious conferences were also observed to 
take place between Major Somerset and Landdrost Mackay, and 
(livers of the Hcomraden and Veld-Corncts of the Somerset district. 

At length it became distinctly known tl«at the Governor had dctcr- 
imnod to apportion out this much coveted tract of country among 
tlie Diitch-African boors, and mi among British aetllers ; and thus 
to abrogate entirely, and without ceremony, both his own and Sir 
Rufanc s treaty with the natives. 


See p. U, Vol. XII. 
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Numeroas memorials praying for gi ants of land ware immodi- 
atcly poured in from tho frontier colonists. These were remitted 
to the Landdrost to be reported upon, according to the usual rou- 
tine ; and, in the meanwhile, the applicants were permitted td go 
over the Great Fish River (our South African Jordan) with their 
flocks and herds, and possess themselves of this * Promised 
Land.’ 

About the same period, in the beginning of 18*25, Lord Charles 
Somerset visited the frontier, and after a hasty tour of courtesy 
and conciliation through Albany (purposely undertaken to sooth 
the exasperated feelings produced by three years of insolent op- 
^pression,) his Lordship honoured with his presence tho Cuba Pbsl, 
and the new Drostdy of Somerset, and received the homage of tho 
* gallant burghers,’ who crowded to meet him. His Lordship was 
followed by Sir Richard Flasket, the new Colonial Secretary, who 
also inspected the * Ceded’ Territory, and gave instruction for its 
official survey, and division into farm allotments. 

After this, the process of inspecting, surveying, and allotting out 
the lands, proceeded with great rapidity. In a few months upwards 
of one hundred farms, comprising an extent of about 300,000 acres, 
were inspected and reported upon by tho Landdrost ami ITeemra- 
dcii, surveyed by the land measurers, and put into the possession 
of tho boom ; tho several local functionaries taking due care to 
secure for themselves or their families the choicest and largest por- 
tions. I shall now, in order to throw a stronger light on the sub- 
ject, mention a few of the favoured grantees in detail. 

No. 1. Cornelis F. Van der Nest, Vcld-Cornet of Bavian's 
River. This man’s general character and recent conduct have been 
already mentioned. In IS 15, he was one of the rebel boors in arms 
against the Britisli Government. In IS2 I, he was one of Lord 
Charles Homerset’s ultra ‘ loyal’ partizaas on tho eastern frontier 
— and high in favour with Major Somerset and Landdrost Mackay. 
In September 1821, he appears at tho head of those * gentlemen’ 
boors whom the Governor addressed so condescendingly — whose 
‘ good opinion,’ in regaid to the conduct of his son, afforded his 
Kxcellcncy such ‘ very great satisfaction,’ — and whose * 0])inions 
and wishes’ he promised so graciously to give * all that weight with 
his Majesty’s Government in Kngland, which his situation enabled 
him to do.’ Six weeks afterwards, this C. F. Van der Nest, arid his 
associates, * the respective burghers of the Bavian’s River,’ evinced 
pretty plainly tho true character of those whom his Majesty’s re- 
presentative had thus delighted to honour, by murdering the Caffer 
envoys in the mode I have related. And his Excellency Lord 
Charles Somerset manifested the sentiments which ho entertained 
towards the perpetrators of such atrocities, by not only continuing 
Van der Nest in office, but by granting him and his coadjutors the 
choicest portions of the * Ceded Territory ’ ' 
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Nos. 2, 3, 4. Willem, Gideon, and Hendrick Van der Heat, 
brothers of the Veld-Cornet — all rebels In 1816— all ultra loyal 
partiians of Lord Charles, and signers of laudatory addresses in 
1824 and 1825— all Caflfer slayers— and all sharers of the Ceded 
Territory. 

No. 6. Piet Erasmus. This man headed the rebel boors in 
1815, and had then the audacity to insult and threaten the late 
Colonel Fraser, when, under the protection of a flag of truce, he was 
admitted to a conference at Van Aard's Post. In 1824, he was a 
Somerset loyalist, in high favour \yith Colonel Somerset, on terms 
of great intimacy with Landdrost Mackay, and distinguished for 
his active zeal in procuring signatures to the laudatory addresses, , 
He is now Vcld-Cornct of the Ceded Territory, and of course a 
special sharer in the recent grants. For tlie rest, he is one of the 
most noted shots upon the eastern frontier, in hunting down Catfers 
and Bushmen. He was not present when his ])rother-iii-law, Van 
der Nest, slaughtered Makomo’s inefisengci*s ; but he expressed. his 
opinion of that transaction to a friend of mine, by c.xclaiining with 
an oatli, that if he had been there the third Caffer should not have 
escaped alive to tell the story. 

Nos. 6, 7) 8. Jacobus Klopper, a rebel in 1H15; Stophel Klop- 
por, his brother, and hrothcr-in-law to Iho Van dor Nests; and 
Theunis Botha, another brother-in-law of the sumo elan ; all signers 
of addrcvsscs, Somerset loyalists, and gnuit('cs of (!eded Territory 
in 18‘2.'». 

No. U. Humphries, nn Englishman (a discharged soldier of the 
72d rogim('nt), married to a sister of the Van der Nests, among 
wlmni he is settled. He was active in promoting the addresses ; 
and he assisted in shooting tlic Caffer envoys in 1824, This man 
readily obtained Landdrost Mackay’s recommendation for a grant 
in the (Joded Territory — while such gentlemen as Major Pigot, 
Lieutenant White, and other ‘ Albany Radicals’ (i.e. persons ob- 
noxious t(» Lord Charles Somerset, or his son, the Commandant), 
had all their applications treated -with neglect, or contemptuously 
rejected by the Governor and his ininious. 

Nos. 10, 11. Hans and Lonw Botman. These men have been 
already mentioned, and some specimens given of their peculiar 
merits. They are both special favourites of the Commandant, and 
of course promiuent among the class of ‘ gcntleineu' whom the Go- 
vernor selected to possess the Ceded Territoiy. Hans Botman 
had a nriueipal hand in getting up the address for Major Somerset. 
Accoraing to his own account, the Major promised him a high bred 
English horse for his zealous exertions on that occasion, but after- 
wards, ill lieu of the horse, rewarded him with his interest in ob- 
taining a choice share of the Ceded Territory ; nor had Hans any 
cause to complain, for the place allotted to him (Commando Fon- 
f<'in) is icpntcd to contain about «000 amos of valuable land— 
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exclusive of 2000 acres additional bestowed upon one of his sons^ a 
stripling of thirteen years of age. His brother Louw also obtained 
a valuable grant. 

No. 12. Willem Prinsloo, commonly called Groot fFillem (be- 
ing a corpulent man, about six feet and a half high), one of the 
ringleaders of the rebellion of 1815. He and his throe sons signed the 
laudatory addresses in 1824, and obtained the grant of OOOOacrea 
in 1825, upon the spot where tjie Carter chief, Jalusa, formerly 
lesidcd — a choice and fertile spot, which had been previously but 
vainly applied for by Major Pigot. 

, Such is a brief sketch of a dozen of the border boors, who have 
recently distinguished themselves by their * loyalty’ to Lord Charles 
Sonn'rsot, and who were selected by his Lordship, in direct in- 
frimrement of his own treaty, to possess the territory wrested from 
the Catfers, after a war of unjust aggression on the part of the 
(’olonial Government. It would have been easy to have enlarged 
the list to 100, in place of a dozen*; but the latter number is 
surt'icient to manifest the character of the persons and of the trans- 
actions I have now brought under review. No unfairness can bo 
complained of in the selection of the individuals, for they are the 
identical persons to whom his Excellency’s letter of September 24, 
1824, is specially addressed ; and I now leave the reader to form 
his own opinion on this part of the subject, without further com- 
mejit. 

I must now revert to the situation of militaiy affairs on the 
fiontier, from the time of the plundciing of Makomo, in conse- 
(|uence of the) loss of Loiiw Botman's calves. For a period of 
iibout twelve months after that transaction, no commandoes of any 
consequence were undertaken against the Caffers. The dashing 
(^ommandant (who had now attained the rank of Lieiitenant- 
f oloncl) had gone down to Cape Town, expecting to be superseded 
in the command on the frontier by Colonel Hutchinson ; and the 
acting officer, Major Forbes, a humane and sensible man, by re- 
establishing a friendly understanding with the principal Caffer 
chiefs, kept the frontier tolerably quiet, and generally succeeded 
HI obtaining restitution of any stolen cattle, by fair and amicable 
means. 

A regular market had also been now opened on the banks of 
the Kieskamma for ivory, hides, gum, and other native produc- 
tions, in exchange chiefly for beads and buttons, which form the 


The profuse grants of lands in the Ceded Territory to the Somerset 
Hemraaden and others, have been montioned by another correspondent'— 
the ‘ Cape Colonist’ in a former Number of the ‘ Oriental Herald.’ Vidi 
Number for December 1826 , page 605 , 
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privcipaf ornaments, and the circulating medium of the CafTer 
tiibes. This barter had previously existed to a trifling extent ; 
blit, in the usual selfish and illiberal spirit of the Colonial Govern- 
ment, had been restricted, as I have already noticed, exclusively 
to the military officers and the local functionaries. At the instance 
of the Commissioners of Inquiry tins miserable monopoly had at 
length been given up, and theCaffer trade put upon a more rational 
and equitable footing. In the couisc of about twelve months it had 
already greatly extended itself ; rind not to speak of its growing 
consequence as a branch of colonial commerce, its influence as a 
means of promoting the civilization of the natives, was becoming 
every day more obvious and iniportan^.* 

What, then, must be thought of an administration, which, at 
such a crisis, sent back a rash uninformed young man, like Colonel 
Somerset, to assume the mam^ement of the frontier ^ He returned 
to take the command in October 1825 ; and speedily evinced that 
he was still actuated by the same spirit, and invested by his father 
with the same dangerous discretion. In December following he 
made another d/Mh into Cafferland, to plunder certain kraals, 
where, as it was alleged, some horses stolen from the colony, were 
detained by at'iilfer female of rank, an aunt of King Gaika's, and 
the eldest of (he blood royal. 

This Commando, composed of Hottentot cavalry and armed 
boors, from Bniintjos-hoogte and Ihwiar’s River, marched off bo 
flccretly and suddenly, that neither their route nor their object 
were made known to Major Dundas, the Danddrost of Albany, (a 
man of honourable and independent sciiliments,) bo that he was 
not enabled to adopt any precautions to protect the traders at the 
Keiskamma Fair from tlie dangerous resentment of the natives. 

The Commandant and his troop, in the meanwhile, about 300 
strong, entered Cafferland ; and, with a view of taking by surprise 
the kraals they proposed to despoil, proceeded forward by night. 
So ill-informed, however, or so unlucky were their leaders, that 
the Commando fell first by mistake upon the kraal of Botma, a 
chief distinguished for his quiet conduct and friendship to the 
colony. Before the blunder was discovered, several women and 
children had been cruelly shot, — the inhabitants being wantonly 
fired upon by the boors, as they fled in unresisting confusion from 
their huts. Botina was, however, at length recognised, and the 
cattle seized in his kraals having been restored, and the firing 
‘ apologized for,’ the Commando proceeded towards the residence 


* The Caffbrs arc now suppHed not with red etny, nor merely with beads 
and buttons, but also with Iron pots, clothing, and other articles of real 
utility, for which the demand is gradually increasisf . 
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of the Chief Neuko, and his liege-lady, the aged matron Ishusa. 
This high-born daiue and her followers had by this time taken the 
alarm, and fled into the woods with most of their cattle, so that 
little plunder was found on their premises. Not to make altoge- 
ther an unprofitable excursion, however, the Commando carried off 
the cattle from some kraals belonging to Oaika’s adherents ; and 
with these, amounting to about 2000 head, endeavoured to moke 
good their retreat. But the couutry was now thoroughly roused, 
and the exasperated natives hung upon their rear in such force, 
and manifested so detonnined a spirit of resistance, that it waa 
found expedient to give back quietly about tbrec-fourtlis of the 
captured cattle before re-crossing the Keiskamma. With the re- 
sidue of the spoil (about GOO head) they returned into the colony, 
having lost two men (Flurnpoans), who had straggled from the 
main body, and were cut off by the enraged enemy. The captured 
rattle were, of course, distributed principally among the frontier 
hoors who assisted in the expedition, — the favourite Veld Cornets, 
Van der Nest and Erasmus, among the rest. 

Of this expedition a flashy and fallacious account appeared, a« 
usual, in the * Cape (fovernment Gazette.* The above are the 
actual facts dorivea troiii more authentic sources. 

Another Conimando, a week or two subsequent to this, was sent 
apiiist the unfoitunatc Makomo. But the cuttle then taken from 
liim have, I understand, been since restored ; and from the more 
liberal and humane sentiments of General Bourkc, (the new 
Lieuterumt Governor, who has recently succeeded Lord Charles 
Somerset in the Government of the Colony,) it is presumed that 
the barbarous commando system is at length likely to be finallv 
abandoned. ' 

Ibe limits of a paper in a periodical work have necessarily 
forced me to confine myself, in the preceding cursory sketch, to a 
few of the more recent jind notorious instances of the system that 
has been pursued towards the Caffer pco])Ic since they came into 
collision with British power and policy. But let any man of can- 
did mind or Christian feelings look merely at the little I Iiave 
told, (and It 13 not a twentieth part of the wrong and injustice that 
has been inflicted,) and say whether it be not disgraceful to our 
country that siicli a system should have been so long siifTorcd to 
prevail, and whether it be not requisite that some security should 
he obtained against its recurrence. So long as the Cape was con- 
siderod a Dutch settlement, or while the wrongs endured by the 
Aborigines could be ascribed exclusively to the old corrupt and 
imbecile Dutch Government, or to the brutality of tlie Dutch- 
Atncaii boors, the Hottentots, Bushmen, and Caffers found able 
advocates among Englishmen high in office and influence. How 
comes it that those eloquent defenders arc now silent! Has the 
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avarice, the arrogance, or the rapacity of the wWte intruder ceased 
since the time of Barrow ? Have the infamous oppressions perpe- 
trated by the colonists in his time, and so indignantly exposed by 
that writer, been redressed, or put a stop to, by the influence of a 
better Government^ and the agency of better laws and magistrates ? 
Or, is it not a humiliating fact, that the enthralment of the Hot- 
tentot race has been completed under the British Government, and 
has oven been, in some respects, accelerated by the enactments of 
British Governors? Is it not a fact, that the hunting down of the 
miserable Bushmen (or wild Hottentots) has gone on ever since 
the days of Barrow, and that it still goes on, at this moment, in the 
same cruel and revolting fashion as ho has described it ? And, 
as for the CafTer8,—that mild and*manly race — whom Barrow 
thought so superior to the * Christian ’ savages who harassed and 
oppressed them, is it not a fact, that after being expelled by us 
from the Zuurveld, a district which they first purchased from the 
original possessors, the Gonaquas, and afterwards from the in- 
truding boors, — they have been uiijuvstly invaded by British troops, 
plundered of an immense quantity of cuttle, their chief means of 
subsistence, and when driven to despair and goaded to retaliation,— 
their favourite leaders ‘ outlawed ' and hunted down, and an ex- 
tensive tract (d valuable country violently wrested from them, and 
(in defiance of solemn stipulations) alloted to their cruel and here- 
ditary oppressors? What, in fine, has been the recent ‘policy,Mf policy 
it can be termed, on the eastern frontier'^ A wretebedscriesof paltry 
manopuvering for the promotion of the sons of the Governor, at the 
sacrifice of our colonial security, of the civilization of the natives, 
and of the character of our country ! 

Could an accurate statement be proenred of the quantity of cattle 
taken from the Calfer people during the last ten years, and the 
number of men, women and children destroyed by us in our incur- 
sions, and this account compared with the amount of bloodshed 
and rapine, committed by the Caffers in the colony during the same 
period, the balance 1 am convinced would weigh fearfully against 
the humanity of the ‘ Christians,' and would furnish but indifferent 
cause to hoa^^t of the ‘ mild policy of Britain,' as contrasted with 
the proverbial ‘ barbarity of the Dutch.' 

Since the preceding pages were written, I have ascertained, that, 
in consequence of some of the proceedings above detailed being 
reported to the Home Government by the Commissioners of Inquiry, 
the whole of the grants in the Ceded Territory allotted by Lord 
Charles Somerset to his friends, tlie frontier boors, have been re- 
voked, and the boors dispossessed by an express order from Earl 
Bathurst, — with instructions to the Lieutenant-Governor to remune- 
rate such as had expended labour or capital in building or other 
improvements. This is so far well and praiseworthy ; and if Lord 
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Bathurst follows up this righteous me^ure, 
of this remujQftration fall not upon the public^ AUt upon the.lnw* 
viduals by whose shameful abuse of power and patronage the char^ 
was occasioned ; and above all, if he takes good care to prevent in 
futiu’c, by proper constitutional checks in the colony itself, either 
those or any other persons whatever, from haying it in their power 
to perpetrate such abuses, I shall then join as cordially in prising 
his justice and humajfiity, as I now deplore the tardiness of liis in'* 
vestiffation into the iniquities of the Coffer frontier. 

Afbr. 


THE EURASIAN ANTHEM. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SfR, — In requesting the insertion of the enclosed lines, which are 
dedicated to the British Nation, I beg to inform you that they are 
the production of an Eurasian,* a young man, who has been per- 
fectly blind since he was ten years of age. 

A Subscriber. 

Madras, lOMi October I8*i6. 

To the Britith Nation, but to the Imperial Parliament in particular, ike 
following lines are humbly dedicated by their depressed Descendants in 
the East Indies. 

WiiBN Britain, from the azure sea 
Firhi row, tlie f^and of Uberty, 

'I'bls was her great commission ; 

' (io forth to India's distant strand, 

Subduu and civilize the land, 

And better her condition. 

And when thou art cstablishod there. 

Grant her thy laws, dispense them fair, 

And bless the sable nation ; 

To all and each extend thy grace, 

But chiefly to an unborn race. 

That shall be called Karasian. 


* This is one of the most popular tonhs by^wttleh the’ mixed race, de* 
^cended from European and Asiatic parents, are distinguished. 

Oriental Herald, i'ol. 13. C- 
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Allied to both the black and while. 
They shall both interests unite, 

And form the central props 
Of all thy future amphi sway 
O'er this bright region of the day, 

This land of golden crops. 

With haughty hearts, and souls of fire. 
To equal rights they shall aspire. 

And equal honours too ; 

Nor should’st thou disallow their claim. 
For, recollecting whence they came, 
They shall demand their due ! ' 

Such was the great commission given 
To Britain, by the voice of heaven ; 
Bear witness, church and statu .* 

IjCt her fulfil the high decree, 

Writ In the book of destiny, 

Th’ unerring page of fate. 

Nor let her more afTcct to scorn, 

But play us fair in India born, 

Nor the great work delay ; 

For since we arc her flesh and bone, 
Now let her make us all her onn. 

And join us in her sway 

Thus let her prove that she is just. 

A faithful guardian to her trust, 

While every true Eurasian, 

Obliged by more than filial ties. 

The bulwark of her power shall raise 
Against each hostile nation. 

All hail to Britain and her laws ! 

Keaven prosper India and her cause. 

All hail to both the nations ! 

As Britadn, so let India be, 

A land of equal liberty. 

To Britons and Eurasians. 



ON TIIK LICKNSIMO SYSTKM. 


No. \. 

‘ Tlie system of Ileonsinar pervades almost every department of life— bar- 
risters, attorneys, clergymen, trades in corporation towns, are all under th« 
influence of this system. It cannot be said, therefore, that the new regu- 
lation (for subjecting all news/wpers to a liccns<‘ revocable at the pleasure 
of the Government in India) is repugnant to the laws of Jingland, since (In 
that country) its principle enteis into almost e\<‘ry situation in life .’ — Speech 
of Sir FrancU MacnaghU n, in. the Supreme Court of Calcutta, March S\, 
IS23.* 

A loj(al friend having had his attention drawn to tlio principle as 
well as operation of the licensing system here spoken of, the pre- 
valei.ee of whieli, in England, is quoted as a rottson for iis general 
adoption in her distant dependencies, has projected a scries of ar- 
ticles on the. several pursuits and profe.ssicms subject to this re- 
strictive course of legislation, beginning with the most obvious of 
those in England, — the taverns and theatres, the great marts of 
])hysieal refreshment and intellectual pleasure provided for the 
aeeomruodatiou of the community, — and pnssing onward to other 
establishments and occupations, as unjustly subjected to restraints 
which ought not in principle to exist, and which utterly fail, in 
practice, to attain the end desired. Wo promise our readers much 
intormation and pleasuic from this scries of papers, and enter at 
once on the author’s development of hi.s views. 

Ih’BLic Houses. 

Wo will preface our observations on the laws for the licensing of 
taverns, by a .short liistory of the origin and growth of this legis- 
lative inteterence, extracted from the first Heportof the Committee 
on the State of the Police of the Metropolis, dated May 1817. 

‘ It appeals, that prior to the reign of E<lward tlio VI., ale or 
tippling houses, or houses of public refreshment, were set up at the 
free will and pleasure of any person wlio thought fit to vest his 
pntperty in that manner. In the old law hooks it is held ‘ that be- 
fore that period, it was lawful for any one to keep an alehouse with- 
out licence, for it was a means of livelihood which any one was free 
to follow ; but if it was disorderly kept, it wna indictable as a com- 
mon nuisance.’ Parliament, liowever, taking into consideration the 
evil attendant on the abuse of this liberty, as affecting the morals 
and manners of the people at large, gave by statute, in the reign of 
Henry VIL, a power to justices of the peace to suppress useless 


* S(T file Orirntal ‘ Vol. j. p. l.'iO. 
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houses. Tlie evil not being (bminished by this law, by the 5th and 6t b 
h'dward VI., justices were empowered to put away common ale 
or tippling houses, as they thought meet and convenient ; and none 
were to keep such houses in future, but such as should be allowed 
in open ses-sion, or else by two justices of the peace, who arc there- 
by (lirecled to take bond and surety by recognizance of the ale- 
house keepers, or keepers of tippling houses, for preserving good 
rule and order therein. 

‘ In the first year of James I., c. 9, an Act was passed, which 
sets forth in the preamble ‘ that whereas the antient, true and prin- 
cipal use of inns, alelunises and victualling houses, was for the re- 
sort, relief and lodging of wayfaring people, travelling from place 
to place, and for such supply of the wants of such people as are not 
able by greater quantities to make provision of victual, and not 
meant for entertainment and harbouring of lewd idle people, to 
spend and consume their money and their time in lewd and drunken 
manner;’ it then proceeds to subject to penalties the keepers of 
alehouses, who suffer people to tipple in their houses. The 7th of 
James I.,c. 10, disables an alehouse keejmr convicted in the above 
penalty, from keeping an alehouse for three years ; the ‘21st of 
James I. perpetuated the former statute, and rendered one witness 
sufficient to fine the tippling, whereas two \.crc re(|uircd before, 

‘ Your Committee remark, that from the period of Edward VJ. 
to the reign of George II., the legislature in inqmsing the necessity 
of a licence had solely in view the qm.stion of police ; all their re- 
gulations were principally directed to the good and orderly man- 
agement of public houses, as connected with the ])reseivati(m of 
the public morals and peace. Early, however, in William and Mary, 
an Act was passed which produced the most ijnportant effects: it 
was for tlie avowed purpose of encouraging (he ili.stillatio;i of Bri- 
tish spirif.s; and by this Act, att peraona, whether licensed or noty 
were authorized to distil and sell British spirits by retail, provided 
only the duties were paid. 

‘ This law gave such an encouragement to the manufacture and 
consuni]>tion of spirits, that it was found necessary to check their 
sale. By the l‘2tli and 13th William III, c. 11, sec. 18, all per- 
sons were prevented from selling brandy or other distilled liquors 
by retail, to be drank in their houses, but such as should be li- 
censed in the same manner as common alehouses, and the Justices 
were invested with the same power over the one as over the other. 

‘ At this period spirits were retailed by tradesmen who dealt in 
other commodities ; for, hy the 1st Anne, c. 14, all distillers and 
all shopkeepers, whose principal dealings were more in other goods 
than in brandy and strong waters, and who did not permit tippling 
in their honses, were allowed tosell spirits by retail without licence. 

* Thi.s trade iucrea.sed to such on extent, that by the 2d George 
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n., c. 17 , a duty of ‘20/. was imposed on the retailing Ucenbc’tii 
sell spirits, which, for the first time, was directed /o de 
y early i and a penalty of 10/. was indicted on persons who 
should sell brandy without licence. By the 1 1th section of ^ 
that statute, from the 24th of June 1729, no licence shall be 
granted to any person to keep an inn or alehouse, or to retail 
brandy or strong waters, but at a general meeting of the Jnstices 
of the Peace, to be holden for that purpose on the 1st day of Sep- 
tember yearly, or within twenty-one days afterwards. This 
statute is the origin of the present system of licensing public- 
houses at a general annual mooting ; and the object <»f which en- 
actment is clearly set foith in the 11th section, — namely, that the 
Justices may be truly Informed as to the occasion or want of aueh 
inns or alehouses, and tlio character of persons applying for li- 
cences for the same. The statute of fJth George II., c. 17> repeals 
the 20/. duty on the licence, as the savic had been productive of 
injury to the reveriue, and affixes a penalty of 10/. on all who should 
sell, or expose to sale, spirits in stables, sheds, or whcelbarrfuvs, 
or in any other places than in dwelling-houses, living in the same. 

‘ This latter enactment clearly explains (he eflfcct of the law, 
which operated to diiv(‘, by the cost of the licence, the spirits from 
the dwellmg-lioiise, and to encourage the sale of them in an illicit 
manner. 

‘ Tliat this last law did not succeed in launcdying any of the 
evils which it proposed to cure, is apparent : for by the 9th Gcoj ge 
II., e. 23, called the (iin Act, ‘ No person was permitted to vend 
spirituous liquors in any manner in a less quantity than two gallons, 
without fii*st taking out a licence, for which he should paydown 
annually to the Excise the .sum of />()/. : the penalty of selling 
without such licence being 100/.;’ and by the same slatu to, ‘20s. 
a gallon was laid on British spirits ; it is also enacted, see. 10, 
that after the 24th of September 17*10, ‘no licence should bu 
tf I anted to any pers<»n whatsoever, for selling by retnil any spi- 
iituous liqueurs, or strong waters, except to such persons only who 
should keep public victualling houses, inns, colfcc-houscs, ale- 
houses, or brandy-shops, and use and exercise no other trade 
« halsocvcr.' 

• ^'our C’ommittce wish here to observe, that it is evident the 
Ecgislatnrc had two objects in view not easily reconciloable ; first, 
tf» promote the distillation and vsalc of spirits as a profitable source 
of revenue, as well a.s an encouragement to the agriculture of the 
kingdom ; and, secondly, to prevent abuses in the consumption of 
(he "spirits, arising from the cheapness and the manner in which 
th(?y were vended. The plan adopted then was to prevent alt pri- 
vate sale, t<» make the vent of spirits public, and to take tbc trade 
oul of the haiuEof hii<k‘'teis, bai row-women and itinerant salesmen, 

«:mI pla« c il in tliosr of lepnlnblc and icsptmsiblc housekcepcii. 
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Thftt thege were? the iDtcntions of Parliament no one can deny ; that 
they were entirely frustrated is also beyond doubt ; for t;he heavy 
expense of the licence, and the duties on the spirits, gave such a 
bounty on illicit distillation and illegal sale, as produced conse- 
quences the very opposite to those which the Legislature contem- 
plated ; the revenue was injured, and the trade thrown into the 
hands of those who took out no licence, and who paid no duty. 
The testimony of contemporary writers, and the authority of Par- 
lianicntaiy debates, show the horrid excesses which those ill-ad- 
vised laws and regulations produced ; when at last, after a trial of 
seven years, in the 16th year of Leorge If., an act was passed by 
which the duty of 00/. on the licence was taken off, and one of 20s. 
imposed in its place ; and the duty on spirits from malt and com 
was lowered from 20s. to 3d. per gallon ; and by the 10th section 
it is enacted, that after the 2.5111 of March 17'16, no licence shall 
be granted to any person or persons whatsoever, selling hy retail 
any spirituous liejuors, excej>t to such persons only who shall keep 
taverns, victualling-houses, inns, coffee-houses, or ale-houses ; with 
a proviso, that nolliing in this act shall he construed to enable any 
one to sell spiritiuuis li(jUors by retail, unless such person shall be 
first licensed to sell ale or other spirituous liqiiois. 

* In the next year an explanatory or supplementary Act was 
passed, 17tli tJeorge II. c. 17, in order to pio\i(le agaijist a prac- 
tice which had grown iip, imnu'ly, of p(*isons u1k> came under the 
operation of the law autliori/iug them to hold licences, yet who se- 
parated the spirit house from the alehoust', uiul opeiied and kept a 
shop for sj)irits in other situations. By the seelions IS and 21 of 
this Act, the practice is declared illegal, and 10/. penalty affixed to 
the offence. 

‘ By the 24th of George II. c. 40 sec. S, no j)crson within the 
limits iff the head office of Bxcisc shall he lieensed to retail spirit- 
uous liquors, unless he shall occupy, us tenant, a toneinent of tlio 
yearly value of 10/. or upwards, or in any other part of the king- 
dom, unless he pays to cliuieh and poor. 

‘ The 2nth George II,, e. .31, sets toilh in its preanihle, that the 
laws eoneorning alehouses, inns, and victnalling-honsoH, and tlie 
licensing ot them, are (h'fertive and insntlieient for correcting and 
suppressing tlie uhu‘'es and disorders frecjuent'y done and committed 
therein. It then piocecds to enact, that the tlnstiees shall hind 
the parties over who receiv(‘d the licence in a ])crsonal rocogni/.- 
Riice of iO/. with two sureties in 5/, cacli, or one in lO/. ; and in 
order that the person so applying for a licence should 1)0 of goiH 
faiWy and sober life und eouvcrMition, prior to I he granting of sucli 
licence, a certificate is diiecteil to be produced to the Justices, 
under the hands of the clergyman and the major part of tlie church- 
wardens or overseers, or else of three or four leputable and sub- 
stantial householders and inhahitauls of the parish or ]dacc where 
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sttch alebouM is to be, and that such certificate of character 9 boidd 
be mentioned in the Hcenco, and without it, it should be ndfl ai^d 
void. It further enacts, sectiou 7» tliat upon any Complaint Wfing 
mWe before any Justice of the Peace of any county or place whereia 
such licence shall be granted, that the licensed person has to the 
judgment of the Justices broke his recognizance with condition 
thereof, the Justice shall have power to bind the parties complain* 
ing over to appear at the next general quarter sessions, whera 
matter at issue shall be tried by a jury ; aud if a verdict, is found 
against the defendant, his recognizance shall be forfeited, ana he 
himself disabled from having a licence to sell ale or spirituous 
liquors for three years. 

‘ By the 30th George II. c. 24, sec. 14, publicans pormilting 
journeymen, labourers, servants, or apprentices, to game in their 
houses, and shall be convicted on oath before any justice of peace, 
shall forfeit the sum of forty shillings ; luid upon a subsequent 
committal of the offence, shall pay the sum of 10/. 

* Act 3‘2d George III. c. 59, regulates the transfer of licenses at 
petty sessions to ho held by the justices. 

‘ The 48th George III. c. 143, merely provides that tho liceuses 
to sell ale and beer by retail shall be taken out at the Excise Oflioc, 
instead of being issued by the justices ; but tlmt such licence shall 
not be gruntefl, unless the pci*soii applying shall first produce an 
authority granted to him by two justices of the peace, to keep a 
common inn, alehouse or victualling house ; which licence shall be 
in the form prescribed by the law.' 

The minutes of evidetice, on which this Report was grounded, 
are extremely curious; tlieyshow that the law, as it then stood, 
had produced or brought into exercise tl)C grossest corrnption in 
the magistracy, both in granting and withholding licenses: had 
given occasion to a mono])oly on the part of the brewers and dis- 
tillers, highly prejudicial to the quality of the liquor sold, and had 
held out an encouragement to disorder, by giving opulent indivi- 
duals a strong interest in continuing certain houses open, whatever 
might b4’ the conduct of the publican or his customers ; in short, 
it appears clearly from these ininutes, and is confirmed to a consi- 
derable degree by the Committee’s own Report, that every object 
of the legislature has not only been completely frustrated by the 
operation of the licensing laws, but that the system has materially 
aggnivated every evil which it was iatemled t<» redress. 

The Committee recommended, among some minor alterations of 
the existing laws, that no license should be refused without an open 
trial before the justices, and that no license should bo \rithdrawn 
without the verdict of a jury. 

Parliament having taking six years for reflection, at length passed 
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act adopting oue or two of the minor suggestkma oLUie Commit- 
tee, but leaving the arbitary power of the justices untouched. - 

During the last session, Mr. Estcourt brought iti a bill to con- 
tinue this act (3 Geo. IV.) with some slight alterations. There 
seems to have been no petition against the principle of the bill, 
and no one spoke against it but Mr. Hume, who argued, that a li- 
cense to keep a public house ought to be claimed as a matter of 
right, and not granted or withheld at discretion. 

The present slate of the law, therefore, and that in which it is 
proposed to be continued, is, that alicense may be granted, refused, 
or withdrawn, at the pleasure of such magistrates as happen to be 
present at the meeting appointed by the act ; — that these magis- 
trates are not hound to hear either the applicant, or the parties 
objecting to the license; that they may proceed without evidence, 
and decide without assigning any reasons ; and that, whetlicr they 
act wisely or unwisely, honestly or corruptly, there is no appeal 
from their decision. It is true, if the justices should he so weak 
as to furnish legal evidence of a corrupt motive, they lay them- 
selves open to a criminal information or an indictment, if any per- 
son should be found sufficiently rich and foolish to prosecute, that 

is, to bring them to trial before aspecial jury principally composed 
of other magistrates; hut even a conviction, of which wo bclicvothcrc 
is one precedent to he found, would not revoke the unjust decision. 

It is clear, that as the system of discretionary licences implies 
restriction, th(f burden of proof nuist lie upon those who support 

it. Kxj)erience is at present on the other side ; compared with 
other places resorted to by the same classes, who frequent ale- 
houses, tliey arc by no means more free from disorder. Coffee- 
shops, eating-houses, oyster-rooms, &c., however ill they may fre- 
quently be conducted, arc not at all so ill regulated as many pub- 
lic bouses in various parts of tlic metropolis, which have been li- 
censed year after year, in spite of constant and numerous com- 
plaints from the neighbouring inhabitants. 

It must, however, be confessed, that it is difficult to distinguish 
between the defects of the general plan of discretionary licenses, 
and those of the legal machinery by which the plan has been carried 
into operation. Laws which give absolute power to any single 
tribunnl would be sufficiently bad, but when the tril)unal is such as 
we have descrihed, no terms of contempt and abhorrence would be 
too strong to apply to them. 

Many ot the evils of discretionary licenses might, doubtless, be 
avoided, by a few obvious modifications of the present system. 
Many would require startling innovations in the jurisprudence of 
the country, and some, we fear, would remain after every improve- 
ment. The grant of a discretionary license is a gift, or, at least, a 
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transfer ofs»|)TOferty ; and so long ns that is the casr^ granto)^ will 
be exposed to the temptation of acting for the prinite benefit of 
cither themselves or others, instead of looking with a single eye to 
the public interest. The regulation of supply and demand ie So 
perfectly adjusted in the natural course of things, that it is impos- 
sible ^ny artibcial method should ever eqtial it. It would requite 
perfect intelligence, added to perfect justice, to adapt the public 
houses of the neighbourhood so exactly to its wants us would be 
done if legislative restraints were taken away. 

The interference with the principle of competition not only af- 
fects the supply, as regards the number of honses, or their appro- 
priation to the dilTercnt wants of different places, but it materiallv 
aflWts the price and quality of the liquor. There is a natural temp- 
tation in the grantors to limit the number below the demand : it 
increases the value of their patronage; it also falls irrwith the 
popular notion tliat the morals of the lower classes arc in somewhat 
of an inverse ratio to the number of ale houses. 

The minutes of the Committee however clearly show, first, tliat 
the liquor is deteriorated by the niomipoly ; and second, that when 
the ale is l)ad, the customers, instead of refraining altogether as 
they ought to do, according to the hypothesis, become addicted to 
the use of ardent spirits. 

It is, then, inatoriiil to consider whether public oider may not he 
preserved without such an interference with the principles of free 
trade as that of arbitrary licenses. The professed object of the 
system is, to prevent the public house getting into the hands of a 
disreputaide person. It is curious to remark how the plan, in its 
present state, is worse than nugatory. Hy making the license mat- 
ter <»f property, the interest was, in truth, transferred into the hands 
of men of projierty: tlms, a class with which the magistrates can 
closely sympatliise, even in those cases with which they themselves 
hav(* no connexion, was brought into activity to protect the license ; 
and licm’c has grown up the pr.actice of looking at the license and' 
the pcison licensed with very different eyes: frequently being satis- 
fied, even in very flagrant instances of misconduct, with a change of 
publicans, (that is t4»sny,a change of servants,) instead of shutting 
uj) the liouse. Many of the witnesses examined by the (Commit- 
tee were of opinion, that the evil would be remedied by making 
the license personal ; but we are convinced, that as long as it 
continues to be a valuable property, (and it was in some instances 
stated to lie worth upwards of two thousand pounds,) it would he 
impossible to prevent fhe capitalist from laying Ids hands upon it 
in some shape or other ; and, therefore, that a great reform iu the 
tribunal would, at least, he necc8.sary, if any moans would be suffi- 
cient entirely to remove the evil. 

Wc should thru propo-vc.fhal any prison might claim as ofiighf 
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permission to open a public house who gave securitjiiuto pay the 
tines to which he might render himself liable by the misconduct 
of himself or his guests ; we would require the sureties to be nu- 
merous, that none but persons of known character should enter into 
the trade. After the first offence, a deposit to meet fines might be 
demanded, increasing in a rapid progression, but to be returned after 
a given time of good behaviour. Wc would make him answerable 
for the decorum of his guests, investing him with the power of a 
constable as respects them, and giving him a right to refuse admit- 
tance to any pei-son who would not deposit a sum equal to any fine 
to wliich he might expose the publican by his misconduct. These 
regulations, enforced by a summary process of law, would, wc think, 
preserve a reasonable degree of order among the frequenters ’of 
public houses. 

We have made no provision for absolutely drivijig away persons 
of had character. The iridignaliou of tiie Committee seems to have 
been very much excited nuainst what are termed ‘ dash housijs/’ 
that is to say, ale houses frequented by thieves, prostitutes, &e. 
Now, if, by {u-eventing a thief from entering into a public house, 
you at the. same time prevented him from outeiing into cxist(;iice, 
or, if, in driving him o»tt of one, jou could drive him out of his bad 
habits, tlie case woul<l he alteied; but as he must be somewhere, 
wc do not see vvlty he may not as well be in u p\ihlie house as any 
whore else ; at least, as well as in any otlicr place in which he is 
likely to be found. The p<dice oflieers gave in evidence, that the 
* flash houses' furnished them witli tin; means of watching the 
proceedings of thieves ; knowing a nmn’s liauiit,and knowing ho was 
absent at a particular time when the lohhery had been eommlttcd, 
directed their suspicions to him, and enabled tiiem often t(> convict 
him; and again, they said, that when lliey luol olitaiiu'd evidence 
against a thief, they knew much better wlmre to find lilm, than if 
he was prevented from coming to a place to whieli they had riglit 
of access. This appeals to u-> a positive advnnlage. 'I’he Commit- 
tee thought, that it encouraged (he oflicM'is in habits of frieiidshij> 
with tlio thieves, which might juevent them from doing tlieir duty. 
The connection hntweon thieves and thii'f-takers, lias always been 
pretty close, in liabits as well as in morals, and it is not vej y likely 
to be dissolved by any leguhUions about llash limisc>. \Vo Iiavo 
no fear but tliat the profes-'ion.il feeling will ho stioiig enough to 
overcome any sentiments of private friendship, in vvhieh a p(diee 
officer is likely to iiidulgt' ; and as to hiibory, unless the pulilic in 
some way or othei outhnbes the thief, no regulations will prevent 
the thief-taker from linding out (he best paymaster. If the public 
pays best, the ofHcer and the thief will consider themselves like 
chess players, both very good friends, hut each determined to win 
the game. 

Tpoii the juincip!*' "I < la':>iln alioe. wc tliink (Iwie ou';ht to he 
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flash honrts. Thieves, like other classes of men, will naturally 
consort together if they arc peniiitted ; when they get into gaol, 
the improvers of prison discipline force them into this classification ; 
we do not see that they should he driven out of it in other places, 
merely because they adopt it for themselves. 

It is too much the fashion to treat bad people as an active house- 
maid treats the dust upon her furniture, flouncing it from one table 
only to let it settle quietly upon another. So wc have heard a 
chairman at the Quarter Sessions say to a thief, that he has no 
business to be exercising his calling in that county- The ^i^rish 
ofiicers, following the example of their betters, think the grammen 
of every offence consists in its having been coinmilted ‘on their 
side the brook.’ (lieat merit was taken to himself, hv one of the 
witnesses before the ('onimittee, for nightly dealing tlic bulks lirid 
sheds of Covent (iarden of the houseless wretehes who had crept 
there for shelter. He said, they were very had people, — and so, very 
likely, they were, — hut tliey weie not bad because theyslieUercd in 
Covent Carden market, and they did n<>t, like Sir Peter in tlio 
play, ‘ leave their charactr'i* bebiml them’ wlnm they wcie forced 
out. It is not well (o drive any man to desperation. It mny turn 
thieves into ndihers, and robbers into murderers; but will seldom 
restore them to habits of virtue. On the other hand, somotliing 
would be done townuls tempering their feroeity, by lotting them 
partake of such soeinl pleasures as arc eonijintiblc with the strict 
decorum for whi<-h wc hope we have provided. 

Snell is the ehaiige we propose in the system of licensing, and wc 
think, that, although a more complete remedy, it may ho effected 
with h’ss alteration of what now exists, than could be done (retain- 
ing the plan of diseretioiiary li(‘enses) by any ehnnge in the trihn- 
nal, or in the laws by whicli the plan is carried' into operation. v\nd 
this, we think, will appear by a short detail of the reforms which 
would he neecssary to ensure any thing like jnstief* and wisdom, in 
the granting or witlulrawing of discretionary licenses. In the fiist 
place, then' ouglit U* be an open liial> but any trial, where the 
parties cannot reduce tin' matlcis (o he determined into definiti' 
questions, is, at best, a veiy unsatisfactory proceeding. Then there 
ought to he an appeal. It sc'ldom liappc'iis, that a case is deter- 
iiiincd upon its (rue mciils (lu* Hist time it is trii'd ; jiarlies eannol 
come prepared to meet facts and arguments which they cannot per- 
fectly anticipate, and this is rarely to lie done, even when Ihecjiies- 
tions at issue arc' few and precise: hut in mutters of discretion, an- 
ticipation would he impovsihle. With lespect to the tiihunal, 1h(‘ 
judges ought to In* reduced to one, that the lespon.sihility niiglitlx' 
undivided. lie should have a large distiict under his jurisdiction, 
that his time might he so occupied in matteis of this kind, a'- lc 
give him the requisite knowledge ; and li<* -should alvc liis leasoiis 
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for \i\n dccisionfs, that his errors may be clearly aj^prcciated and ex- 
posed. 

Such appear to us the safe-guards required for the due exer- 
cise of discretionary power. How far, in the present state of thi^s, 
they are to be procured, our readers will easily judge. Such a 
machinery as we have described, would, of necessity, be expensive 
both to the public and to individuals. It is a good thing to abolish 
taxes on law proceedings, but let it not be done with ahopc of mak- 
ing them unexpensive: as long as the attendance of witnesses is re- 
quired, as long as judges and advocates must be men of character, 
talent, and acqtiirement, so long jurisprudence will be essentially 
expensive ; and, therefore, the public have a right to require the 
necessity for judicial interference to be well proved in every case in 
which it is imposed upon them. 


rHK VISION OF FANCY. 

Oh, the (iajs arc no more, when my heart’s dearchf trea«(ira. 

My fair one, at eve, to her foml lover Hew ; 

The winter of Fate, the bright blossom of pleasure, 

IfulU blighted, and left me its sweetness to rue. 

Vet still, when the moon her pure lustre is lending. 

Allcat in the firmament cloudless and bright ; 

From on high, like a seraph, kind Fancy descending. 
Renews the .soft scenes of departed delight. 

Again, the false doubt of impatienee upbraiding, 

Hope eheeringly whispers my true love is near ; 

^gal^, as the last shade of twilight is fading, 

With quiek-lhrobbing heart, her light footstep I hear. 

Again, as her cheek On my breast is reclining, 

The moon, looking down from the star-spangled sky, 
Beholds her fair image, rosplendently shining, 

W ithin the blue depth of that lovc-bcaming eye. 

Oh. hancy ! thus nurl'uod in lonely seclusion. 

Thy visions are lovelj, but quickly decay ; 

1 he daw'n hath di.spell'd the entrancing illusion, — 

With night, the fair phantom hath faded away. 

Blit long sliait I cherish each dear lecollection. 

Till laid, all unconscious, the cold turf beneath ; 

•Still her hi'jirl is the same, and that soothing reflection 
Shall chcei me in anguish, rmeolc me in death. 

Bn ltimip(»r<’. 
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A LADY of brilliant talents and enlarged benevolence has re- 
cently translated from the French a small pamphlet, entitled, ‘ An 
I'iSsay on the Nobility ot the Slcin, or the Prejudice of White Per- 
sons against the colour of Africans and their Progeny, black and of 
mixed blood which has been first printed in Paris, but of which 
wc have reason to believe few copies have yet found their way here, 
and not one, most probably, to India. As. however, the same ob- 
jectionable prejudices exist throughout all our Eastern possessions, 
(though certainly not to the same extent as in the colonies of the 
West,) wc have taken upon ourselves the duty of promoting the 
great object of the original authorjind translator, by diffusing their 
re isons nnd sentiments on this subject as widely as possible in 
India, as widl as in England, conciiriing with both in the ardent 
desire to see tho-jc b.irricis cfiectually rcino\(‘d. 


t'llXP. 1, 

i)n PrrjudiriM in — Orii^in of ihnl which concerns the 

Colour tf Afrkam and their Descendants. 

The term juejudico, taken in its most extended signification, 
signifies an opinion adopted upon hearsay, or without examination : 
it may prove to be just; but in the common acceptation of the 
word, a prejiidii-e means an erroneous opinion. Ignorance, indo- 
lence, a passive deference to authority, interest and pride, are the 
most ordinary sources of prejudice. In the interior of Africa, black 
nations have liecn found who siipjmsc the devil to be white, and 
wlio, having seen but few Europeans, imagine the pale or white 
hue of their skin to be a symptom of weakness occasioned by some 
malady. 

In every nation, the force of the laws Or of opinion distinguishes 
the different ranks, and fixes each individual in his own. When 
the laws are in opposition to public opinion, which is not unfre- 
quent, as, for example, in Europe concerning duelling, the weight 
of opinion prevails over the force of the laws ; but when these two 
agents arc in unison, their simultaneous influence gives stability to 
custom. 

' The fundamental principle of political society, is to render phy- 
sical power subordinate to moral, by entrusting to tlie latter the 
direction of the former towards whatever is useful, that is to say, 
just. 

Were this rule to be always observed, the result would be a go- 
vernment perfectly equitable, the empire of wise and good men, a 
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aristocraey, and the only one to be desired ; sucl> is the de- 
finition which the etymoloffy of the latter term suggests ; but the 
wicked, by means of audacity, having associated to themselves the 
cowardly and the weak, who in almost every state form the great 
majority, have, by dint of numbers, overborne the good. Thus it 
lias haiipened that Folly and (aime have so long, with very few 
exceptions, held the reins of empire and command. 

The powers who rule Ihe earth have always had a great pro- 
pensity to believe, and above all, a great interest in making others 
believe, that the eminence of their merit is to be estimated by the 
elevation of their rank ; and that the distance by which they sur- 
pass others iu authority, <l(‘termines the licight by which they ex- 
ceed them in virtue and ability. Deceived or intimidated, the 
people have fre(|uently been imposed upon so as to receive as a 
truth so gross an error. 3^3 • 

Already poverty and weakness had become subordinate, the one 
to riches, and the other to |>ower. 'rims were power and riches 
enabled to grasp all offices ofidignity and so(‘ial importance. By a 
natural consequence, ri'al meiit, if accompanied by the disabilities 
of indigence, modesty, and limidily, becaim' tlie object of contempt 
or the victim of ignominy, 'riiose who regulated the public opinion, 
distrilmtiiig blame andajijU'ohation according to their choice, calling 
forth some to notici' and appl.'iise, and tlirowing back others to 
coutemid and obscnrily, gave their favour to parasites and flat- 
terers, and (legi.uhMl the useful industry of agriculture and the 
other arts essential to life. 

Thence arose the formation of c.astes. India fixed irrevocably 
the existence of her the elect of society, her sanskara- 

varimli, or persons of mixed blood, and her parias, who are rejected 
by each of the four principal castes, 

flreoce nnd Rome had (heir freemen and their slaves'! From 
eithoT side of the Pyrenees, was driven forth with ignominy, without 
any apparent reason, an ohsciirc rare called caifot.'t and In 

Spain there has been established an odious distinction between 
(Jknstinno.9 vpjos'y (old Chiistians,) and Chrisitanos nuenoSy (new 
Christians,) although the greater part of the nobility of Spain may 
be traced to a Moorish or Jewish origin. This latter prejudice is 
becoming extinct ; but in Valencia, at Majorca, there exist millions 
of individuals set apart for reprobation, and known by the term 
xouettas. 

In the middle ages, the feudal system, that most remarkable 
aberration of the public mind, established an enormous distance 
between the nobles and the xnllaintt, that is to say, between a few 
thousands of useless individuals decorated with titles, and many 
millions of laborious men. 

Linsohott the traveller was surprised to see that on the coast of 
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Malabar, the j\(iir$y <»r masters, by wluch torni arc meant the war- 
riors of rank, lot their nails jcrrow as a mark of distinction, in ordei* 
to show that they were not obliged to work at any manual art.* 
The same custom is observed in China, and in several other coun- 
tries. These details appear ridiculous to Europeans, who are in- 
Huenced to other observances by piecis«‘ly the same motives. 8o 
lately as till the year 1/89, what was the meaning of the term used 
in the common law of France, vtnr nobloninit (to live nobly) ? 
Does it not literally imply (to Ii\e in idleness) ? 

The nobles would have held it a degradation to employ them- 
selves in manual labour, so unjustly termed a servile occupation 
even by the ccelesiastics of the time ; and do we not sec, even now, 
the partisans of the feudal system endeavour to cast opprobrium 
upon men of mechanical inclnstry, by ulFecting to place them in 
rontra-distinction to men of pi<‘ty I 

Among every people tlic possessors of constituted authority are 
distinguisliod by some exteiior inark, which shows at first sight 
that they hold offices of public trusty but personal favour, and, 
above all, vanity, have introduced in many countries, other dis- 
tinctions individual or hereditary, which exalt those who bear them 
upon pedestals, wliencc tliey look down upon tlie otlior classes of 
society. In this passion for distinction, or, as it is terined, nobility, 
we may trace many manitVstations of pride: the nobility of long 
nails, of nails dyed of a rod colour, of very small tind distorted 
feet, of voluminous and pendant cars, the nobility of nose-jewels, 
the nobility of tatooing, among the Moslemites the nobility of the 
green turban, in CliiFia the yellow robe and the staff of age, the 
white cap in the country of Congo, the nobility of parchments, tho 
nobility of the skin, &c. 

Among the ancients, slaves were sometimes treated with sever- 
ity : but when freed, their position differed but little from that of 
other citizens. Nevertheless, among the Homans, the freed man 
belonged to an intermediate class between tho slave and the citi- 
zen ; but the son of a freed man rose to an equal estimation, and 
was always termed ingSnu. Neitlier Horace nor Epictetus was 
deprived by unjust prejudices of the favour of those who were 
termed the great magnates, nor did any sense of indignity disturb 
their peaceable slumbers under the laurels which shaded a freed 
man, and the son of a freed man. 

The Greeks and the Romans had also some black slaves, espe- 
cially for the service of the baths, t and it docs not appear that 
their colour exposed them to additional contempt. 


* See Linscholt, in fol., Amsterdam, 1638, p. 1. 

+ See the Mus/e Pio- Clement ino, Oy V'isconli, vol. iii. p. i, and pi. Sfi 
and Cayius, RecueU d'AntiquiUs, vol. v. p. t and vol. v p. 28ft. &c. 
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Pareh]n«nt->nob)Hty h^id already attained to all its lustre, when 
colonial avarice established the nobility of the skin ; for this last 
has the merit of beinjf a modern invention. So, to the crime of 
havinfif dra^f(ed the Africans from their native soil, covered them 
with stripes, and loaded them with chains, has been added that 
of endeavouring to trx an interminable curse upon the colour. The 
establishment of this prejudice appeared, to the whites, an admir- 
able invention for renderiuc^ permanent their sway. They pro- 
nounced, that an African skin was an exclusion from all the benc- 
lits of society. How much cunning and ingenuity have been em- 
ployed to enforce this doctrine? Have they not a hundred timet 
applied to the negro race, the malediction pronounced upon the 
children of Cain? By turns they have been found invoking the 
Bible, and perverting the sense of its holy records, in order to 
trace slavery to divine institution, and then affirming in contradic- 
tion to the biblical account of the origin of the human race from 
one common stock, in order to assort, that the blacks are a dis- 
tinct race, degraded by tlieir original position, to a class of infe- 
rior beings created for the service of the whites.'*^ 

Divide et impera has ever been, and will ever be, the favourite 
maxim of all despots, whether priestly, political, or domestic. The 
slave proprietors next endeavoured, and unhappily succeeded, to 
ox<Jite aversion between the hlneks and those of a mixed race, 
technically called persons of colour. This method of assuring 
solidity and pormaiinncy to slavery, ought to be a warning to the 
Africans of all shades, not to eimfirm the dicta of their enemies 
by absurd distinctions among themselves. 

The reigning authority and its agents failed not to use every 
effort to rivet the chains which avaiice had fi>rged. In 177^1, a ma- 
gistrate of Port-an-l*ri}icCy who ought to have held it his duty to 
protect the unfortunate, expressed himself in these words concern- 
ing thc^ Africans : — ‘ It is necessary (o keep this class of men in 
that state of humiliation and opprobrium which their birth has 
allotted to them, and it is only by repressing and keeping them 
under, that any good ean he made of thera.’t Whut morality! 
Is it then by repressing and keeping down the aspirations of an 
immortal soul tor Ireedoiu and haj>])iness, that any good is to be 
made of it ? The tolly is equal to the ferocity of the maxim. 

In I767» a letter from the minister of marine affairs, traces the 
line of demarcation between the Negroes and the Indians; the lat- 
ter, placed on the same level with the French inhabitants, arc eli- 
gible to all the offices and dignities from which all the blacks are 


• See Kramen (If l' K$claraye e It general^ elpartieulicrementde VEsclavage 
Aes Srgres damles pm. V. D. C., ancien colon, a voU. In 8vo., 

Paris, IHOa et IWS. 

+ See 1^9 a fichrs Americainet Ar 1770. 
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excluded.* In order to overcome this barrier, several persons of 
colour solicited as a favour to be called Indians. Then came a 
ministerial letter to deny this petition. — This demand, if comr 
plied with, would destroy the prejudice that establishes a bound- 
ary, which persons of colour and their descendants are never to 
pass. It is indispensable to the order of society, that no measure 
should be allowed of a tendency to weaken the humiliation attach- 
ed to the race in whatever degree of dcscent.'t 

In 1761, the council of Port-au-Prince enjoined all notaries 
and curates, to insert in their acts the specific qualities of negroes, 
mulattoes and quatroons. J 

Iq 1773 , the blacks and persons of colour wore forbidden to 
assiftnc * the names of their reputed fathers, although of white 
blood. A name of African origin must be added to the Christian 
name, in order to keep uji that insurmountable barrier, which pub- 
lic opinion has established, and the wisdom of the government 
maintains.' § 

In 1779 , persons of colour were forbidden, by an edict, to clothe 
and dress themselves in the same maimer as the whites : they are 
enjoined to wear the characteristic marks which distinguish them. 

In 1717> a decree of the council of the Capo had granted to the 
hangman, as an especial favour, permission to take to wife, a ne- 
gress condemned to be hanged ;|| but all inter-marriages between 
whites and negroes were severely prohibited, H under penalty of 
piuiishmcnt and arbitrary fines. 

A negro having been convicted of a criminal intercourse with a 
white married woman, was condemned to do penance, a cord about 
his neck, then to have his hand cut off, and to be bung; but the 
superior tribunal, in mitigation of the sentence, ciiused his ears to 
be cut off, his checks to be branded with a fleur dc lis, and a fla- 
gellation to be inflicted by the hangman. The woman was sent 
back to France and shut up in a convent.** The penalty to be In- 
flicted upon white men, convicted of a commerce with African 
women, was appointed to consist of a fine of two thousand pounds 
of sugar ; but this fine was never paid, for the criminal was never 
pursued or punished. 

Such was the prejudice against mixed marriages, that one of the 
burgesses of Cayes de Jacmel having married an estimable quat- 


* See LoU et Con$litntion$ de* Colonies Fran^aUeSy by Moreau de Saint- 
M6ry, In 4to., Paris, vol. iii. p. SO, and Iho following, 
t Idem. X Vol. iv. p. 419, § Vol. v. p. 44S, and the following, 

y Vol. ii. p. 606. 

^ Vol. ill. p, 68, and the following, and p. S83; vol. t. p. 881. 

** V’ol. 11. p 114, and the following. 

Orient4il iitraio, Vol. 1». D 
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rwon lady, a scntenw was put in forca to oblige him to quit the 
bench of burgesses, and by a strange contradiction, a Jew, known 
to be such, named de Pas, was at that time one of the burgesses of 
Hie parish of Aquinas. 


Chap. H. 

Effects resulting from the Prejudice in favour of the Nobility of 
the Skin. 

Public contempt has a certain tendency to debase the character 
of its victim, such is the principle upon which despotism acts in 
£uropc, even to this day : a principle which is so far from being 
an effect of genius, that it attests the stupidity of those who act on 
it, A secret instinct, and that traditionary craft by which tyranny 
perpetuates its power, warn the oppressors of their species that 
the means to crush them depend on the ignorance and imbecility in 
which they are kept. Away from their councils, that class of think- 
ing men, who willingly bend to the yoke of the laws, but whose 
obedience is the result of reason ; who readily bring to the public 
treasury the portion due from them, but at the same time require 
to be informed of the purpose to which their earnings by the sweat 
of their brow arc to be applied ; men whose eyes are always fixed 
upon the measures of administration, who detect and pureue ma- 
chievclism through all its pretences and disguises, whose sagacity 
in discovering the secrets of government is equal to the knavery 
which would conceal them, and who hold it to he their duty to pro- 
claim them to the public, arc very troublesome and inconvenient 
persons to ministers and their agents. Hence that hatred to the 
diffusion of useful learning among the lower classes; hence the 
tribe of hired pamphleteers who inveigh against the national 
schools ; hence the obstinate maintenance of a custom which deserves 
to become obsolete : I speak of asscmblitig together crowds of the 
human bipeds on occasions of public rejoicing, in places of public 
resort, to receive food which is thrown at them, as if dogs, and not 
men, were to be fed. Those who assemble at such a graceless 
invitation are the very lowest and most degraded of their class. 
But how shall we qualify those wlio direct, and those who exe- 
cute such an outrage to decency ? 

These dispiriting considerations bring us back to investigate the 
system of degradation in force against the blacks. If these unfor- 
tunate beings had any idea of the dignity of human nature ; if they 
were adnntted to the participations of a divine religion, which, by 
enlightening the mind, and rendering pure the affections, affords 
consolation under every affliction ; if they were conscious that vice 
alone can actually degrade and render infamous ; they would turn 
their view to heaven, and feel confident iu the power to assert 
their claims. But what can he expected from men in whom every 
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moral sentiment has been extin^ished, who arc for ever exposed 
to the example and temptations of the most unbounded libertinism, 
and who, treated no better than t!»c beasts of the field;i become, 
like them, insensible to any impulse but that of force and blows, 
and know no other sentiment than a desire for vengeance and a 
sullen hate against their oppressors ! 

These dispositions, somewhat modified by circumstances, but 
not unfrcquently more hitter, exist among the majority of free 
Africans, — the victims of a prejudice established by cupidity, ac- 
cepted by ignorance, sanctioned by government, and fortified by 
habit, being themselves by nature irascible, they feel indignant at 
being the objects of reprobation, merely because the dark hue of 
their skin is reputed among the whites to be worse than a cutaneous 
disease, and their habitations avoided as the dwelling of a leper. 
Tlie most brilliant talents have not been able to raise several 
blacks and half-castes above the state of humiliation which colonial 
prejudice had assigned to them. 

A recent publication reveals to us the curious fact, that, in 
the early times of the French revolution, the French Creoles of tha 
Cape excluded from their councils, as being a man of colour, M. 
Luiii6, now cabinet-minister and a peer of France ; the same 
who, ill 1819, displayed the fury of a mad enthusiast against a 
deputy from the Isere. Hat, without a needless recurrence to a 
pci iod already distant, it is now sulHcicnt to relate the iniquities 
and vexations practised in 1823 against tlio coloured population of 
jMai tinique. 

The natural result of the prejudice against the blacks, was a 
jealous anxiety on the part of the Cieoles to repel any suspicion 
of being contaminated by a single drop of African blood. Even 
qnartroons have applied to a court of justice to ascertain their 
rank in society: while in France, men, weakly emulous of a frivo- 
lous distinction, have 8urrej)titiously assumed the envied de before 
their names, by which to claim affinity with the class of nobles; 
the contempt for the African colour was termed, to use the expres- 
sion of the planter, the colonial bulwark. To bo wliite, where 
many were black, was in itself an honour ; above all, to be of the 
order of the high whites (grands blancs)^ for even the low whites 
{pf’tiis blanks) were in some measure obnoxious to the disdain of 
colonial pride. 

VVe may recollect the instructions given by Malouet, Minister 
for Marine affairs, to the persons sent to negotiate with the Presi- 
dent Petion. It was proposed to confer on liimand on some other 
personages the ineffable favour of a grant to repute them to be, 
WHITE f des lettree de blanc ). 

It is the maxim of government never to allow that it has been 
guilty of a fault, or even led into a folly: therefore, according to 
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the usages of European diplomacy, their offer was afterwards dis- 
owned as a ministerial blunder. Let us not despair of hearing, 
on some future day, that the kings of Africa have sent to offer 
Europeans a grant to enable them to call themselves black 
lettres d« noir ). 

Another evil resulting from the prejudice which we are consider- 
ing, is the frightful corruption of morals. The female slaves being 
devoted to the lust of the white inhabitants, the preference given 
by a libertine master became the highest distinction among them. 

The mulatto women did not escape the contagion of profligacy, 
since, flattered by the admiration of white men, they found in 
those guilty connexions a compensation for the contempt which 
their colour brought upon tlu’ni in society. Hence the hideous 
concubinage which has always infected the colonics, and which the 
force of inveterate habit perpetuates in those countries where sla- 
very has been suppressed. 

Before the revolution, it was sometimes the fortune of the in- 
ferior classes of society, the roturiers, to be joined to the nobility 
by marriage. Needy noblemen, even courtims, condescended so 
far as to choose their wives among the daughters of rich financiers 
and opulent planters. In the insolent language of the times, such 
a measure was called dunging their lands du fumier pour 

engraisfier lours torres ). Mixed marriages, that is, between per- 
sons of dirtereiit colours, have always been much more rare than 
those between the nobility and the trading class. The reprobation 
in wliicli such alliances were hehl, arose to such a pitch, that a 
white man married to a mulatto woman was excluded from white 
society, into which, of course, his wife was inadmissible. It was 
not, however, considered by any means disgraceful fora white man 
to keep a mulatto mistress ; but if heinaiTied her, ho became dis- 
honoured. Can the subversion of all ntoral principle bo carried 
further! 

One consequence of this disorder was, the inhumanity of the 
white men towards their children born of African women, and 
whom these really barbarous fathers disowned. We, the philan- 
thropists, in the Constituent Assembly, in the Nafhmal Convention, 
and by the efforts of our pen, have been the defenders of their pro- 
geny. It is then proved, that cupidity and pride extinguish pity 
and stifle the most sacred inspirations of Nature among men who, 
in order to maiutain a fantastical prc-eminciicc of colour, have es- 
tablished, as a priuciplo, a barbarous contempt for ono part of the 
great family of man. Accumulated facts clearly attest, that sla- 
very and the prejudice concerning the nobility of the skin, corrupt, 
in an equal degree, masters, slaves, and freed men. 
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BURNING OF HINDOO AND KUROPEAN WOMEN. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, Banks of Iho Cangos, July 19, 18215. 

It appears utterly hopeless to argue against female immolation 
any further ; since it has pleased God to visit this country with a 
Government, upon whom reasoning and experience are equally 
thrown away. I quite agree with those who maintain, that an 
absence of all interference on our part would be infinitely better 
than the present system. But as this does not appear to suit the 
taste of the day, let us consider dispassionately whether some further 
improvements could not be adopted. 

Now the proposal I have cliiefly at heart is, instead of burning 
Native women only, to give Europeans the benefit of the same 
custom. If it be true, that such joys await the Native suttee in 
another world, I sec no reason to doubt that our countrywomen might 
reasonably have a share in them. Consider the temptations. There 
is perpetual youth and beauty, on which all ladies set the highest 
value. There is a protracted union with their late earthly partners: 
I would not lay much stiess upon that. And there is a promised 
change of sex, which may enable them to repay such oppression as 
they may fancy they have sullered upon earth. Now reilect on the 
]»resent condition of our widows. They are not only obliged to 
live, hut many of them so far sacrifice their feelings to the public 
gcnul, as to lush aguiii into voluntary slavery. From this state of 
corroding sorrow, or double saciificc, my plan would wholly relieve 
thorn. As few waves too behave particularly >vell to tlieir husbands 
during their lives, how cruel to deprive them of tiris last opportunity 
of retrieving their reputation by a brilliant exit. 

By this enactment, wc shall avoid a great deal of obvious incon- 
sistency, and convince the people still more how much we veneratr; 
their ancient superstitions. 

But I confess the advantages I liave chiefly in view arc the fol- 
lowing. Under this rcgnlation, it can hardly be doubted, women 
would be more carcfirl of the health and comfort of their husbands. 
With what eager anxiety would they watch over the bed of siclt- 
ness ! with what affectionate assiduity would they * rock the cradle 
of reposing age,' when they considered that their own fate was 
involved in that of its tenant! And again, when death had claimed 
Ids victim, how sincerely would they mourn over an event, 
which had such consequences attached to it ! The tears of widows, 
and the ‘ mockery of woe ' with which they bedizen themselves, 
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would no longer be a standing jest to the ecorner. It is said of 
Herod, that, finding his dissolution near, he imprisoned many of his 
principal subjects, with orders that they should be beheaded at the 
moment of his death, that some natural tears might be dropt at his 
departure. Wlmt a clumsy mode of attaining his object, compared 
with mine ! hut his wife had been previously disposed of. Think 
what a consolation it must be to a man on his death-bed, instead of 
leaving his helpmate to all the chances of an unprotected state, to 
rellect that she is amply provided for, and will soon be beyond the 
reach of sorrow and privation. Think, too, what a consolation to 
the heir, to be relieved from yearly paying an enormous jointure, 
and only to sec his mother consumed, instead of his estate. 

As to any particular rules it would be necessary to frame for 
the occasion, I leave them to such as are more conversant with the 
detaih of legislation than myself. Some few remarks, however, I 
will offer on the subject. 

1 would have the pile built so as to prevent the possibility of a 
lady’s retracting when the flames had reached her; partly because 
it is now the universal custom in Native suttees, owing I suppose 
to its illegality, which always gives a peculiar zest to anytliing ; 
and partly because it would preclude any violation of modesty, 
which is a point of great consequence with me, or any appearance 
of timidity, which might disgrace the European character in the 
eyes of those we are said to rule only by opinion. 

We might adhere to the practice of having the eldest son to set 
fire to the pile. It wo\ild teach boys early to subdue their feelings, 
when the public interest required it ; and who, I pray you, are so 
well fitted to pay the last act of duty to those who have watched 
over the helplessness of their infancy? There would be the usual 
agreement, of course, on stamped paper, for the provision of the 
family. 

1 would on no account permit any intoxicating drug to be given 
to my countrywomen, though I confess the habit has become common 
in Native suttees. It can pnaluce only what is commonly called 
Dutch courage, which it would be degrading to our ladies to sup- 
pose them in need of ; and it might lead to some breach of decorum 
during the ceremony, that would ill accord with the solemnity of the 
occasion. Nor ran 1 approve of the well-known rule of making a 
woman hold her finger in the tire till the sinews burst, to prove she 
has lesolutio!! enough to face the tortures that await her. This I 
object to, because I never could meet with any one who had seen 
the fuigeia of a suttee so burnt, and because it must evidently 
spoil the beauty of a fair hand, and those who would not ‘ look 
frightful when fhey’ro dead’ would hardly consent to such dis- 
figuicmciit during life. Besides, I confess there appears to me 
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something approaching to cruelty in the custom, which Is on ob- 
jection 1 never could get over. 

The pile should be built in some conspicuous place, to gratify 
that innocent love of display so natural to the sex. The best 
material for lighting it would bo the ‘ John Bull' newspaper, 
which has already been the cause of so much heart-burning in the 
societies of Calcutta ; and, as its circulation is now supposed to be 
very low, this would bo a favourable mode of augmenting it. At 
the same time, its ‘ Reverend * editor might officiate as a clergyman 
on the occasion, having always employed such abilities as he pos- 
sessed to defend the practice of burning women. Government 
would no doubt allow him a liberal salary to console him for the 
loss of the clerkship of stationery, which he magnanimously re- 
signed, when he had been twice turned out of it by his employers. 

By these means, female immolation would have a fair trial 
amongst those wlio must be supposed better judges than the poor 
ignorant Natives. If the practice were found disagreeable, our 
wives would have influence enough to have it ubplished altogether, 
for the sympathy of a certain noble lord with all old women is too 
notorious to leave a doubt that he would do anything to please 
them. But if, as [ believe, the custom became popular, wc should 
throw a greater nir of impartiality over our proceedings, and in- 
ti oduce a valuable custom among European subjects. 

T cannot think of any more improvements at present, but many 
n onld doubtless present themselves in time. Perhaps after roasting 
our mothers, we might learn, when the first prejudices were worn off, 
to rat tliem also. But I would not much insist on that at present, 
not conceiving society to be in a sufficiently advanced state of 
civilization to admit the project. — I am, &c. 

Philip. 


THE CAFFER COMMANDO.* 

Hark !— hoard ye the signals of triumph afar ? 

’Tis our Caffer Commando reluming from war: 

The voice of their laughter comes loud on the wind, 
Nor heed they the cur:>cs that follow behind. 

For who cares for him, the poor Caffer, that waili 
Where the smoko rises dim from yon desolate vales'— 
That wails for his little ones killed in the fray, 

And his herds by the Christian carried away 7 


Commando, an armed expedition of troops or burgher uilitia. 
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Of who carofl for him, that once cnltured this spot, 
Where his tribe is extinct and their story forgot?* 

As many another, ere twenty years pass, 

Will only be known by their bones in the grass ! 

Who, then, is the bandit ?--the Heathen— or he, 
With his “ Christian burghers and Cape chivalry,” 
Who, marking his track with fire, rapine, and blood, 
Has left half a nation dispoil’d of their food ? 

“ But they are but savaget — not worth a thought— 
Who thus must be taught to behave as they ought ; 
And six thousand cattle will make a good show 
In print— and in paying some pledges we owe ; 
Promotion will follow — and, as for tho rest, 

‘Tis pmder and bait suits these savages best : 

You may cant about Missions and Civilization— 

My plan is to shoot or enslave the whole nation.” 

Thus spoke the gay Chief, in his arrogant mood— 
And his words are now writing in African blood ! 

Dark Koisi,^ howl I— From thy mountains fall 
Tho lengthening shades,— and tho shrill Jackall 
Shrieks forth his hymn to the horned moon, 

And says that his Master will follow soon : 

And the Wolf replies from his bone-strew’d brake, 
And tells that the Tiger is also awake ; 

And the Lynx and the Panther join the train, 

All hymning to Hecate a joyful strain ; 

For tho rout is pass’d ond the slaughter ceas’d. 

And tho Vulture hath bidden them all to tlic feast ! 


• The Gonaqua tribe is mentioned by Sparrman, Vaillant, and other tra- 
vellers, as being in former times a numerous race, rich in herds and flocks 
and inhabiting the country between the Camloos and Great Fish Rivers! 
After being long oppressed and plundered by the frontier Boors, in 1811, the 
residue of the tribe were driven by the British troops across the Fish River, 
and settled on the Kat River, among the Coffers. In 1819, this territory also 
was wrested from the natives, and the Oonaquas were again dispossessed. 
Qome of them retired with the Coffers farther into tho interior ; others were* 
inveigled into the colony by oneViljoen, o Veld-Comet of Bruintjes-boogte 
to engage in tlw service of the colonists . In 1890, by an order of tne Colonial 
Government, the whole of them were collected and sent down to UUenhage, 
where the men (without' a crime or accusation) were separated from their 
wives and children, and sent to work with the convicts on Robben Island : 
and the women and children were put “ under contraet,** as it is termed— in 
reality consigned to boado^e— among the Boors of the George andUitenhoge 
districts. Such was the mode in which the mild and pastoral race of Gona- 
quas was extirpated under the beneficent sway of Britain ! 

t Ktiti ox Keiihanma riTer— now the Colonial boundtrv. 
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EXCURSIONS ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE. 


No. II. 

VUit to Boolak-^the Port of Cairo — Turkish Camp — Citadel of 
Cairo — Processions of Marriage and Circumcision^ 
Voyage to the Pyramids. 

On the V017 day after my arrival in the ffrcat metropolis of 
Egypt, I was invited to share in the festivities prepared for 
the baptism of a first child, in a Frank family of respectabi- 
lity. Soon after mid-day tlie visitors began to assemble, and 
when I entered the drawing-room, there were at least fifty persons 
of both sexes, chiefly Franks, including the principal members 
of the European society of Cairo. The parents of the infant being 
both Protestants (of which church there is no minister here), had 
chosen to have the baptismal ceremony performed by Greek priests, 
rather than by Catholics, from an imagined nearer affinity between 
the Greek and the Protestant, than between the Prot^tant and 
the Catholic religions. The priests of the Greek church (one an 
Arab, of Egyptian birth, and the other n native of the Archi- 
pelago), arrived about two o’clock ; and the ceremony lasted from 
that time until past four, during which tedious period all the com- 
pany stood, each holding a lighted wax candle in his hands, while 
a silver censer of incense was kept burning before the font, which 
was fonned by a large copper kettle on a wooden stand. The 
priests were differently arrayed, and read the service in their re- 
spective languages ; but it would be impossible to say which ex- 
celled the other in the number or absurdity of his grotesque genu- 
flections, Long before the ceremony was over, the standing light- 
bearers grew tired ; the united heat of the censers, candles, and 
company was insufferable ; the infant fainted, the mother cried, 
the visitors were agitated, the priests continued to stun them with 
their harsh vociferations, and the whole formed one of the most sin- 
gular scenes of confusion I had ever before witnessed. 

Order, however, wa.s at length happily restored, and to this 
chaos of discord, succeeded peace and harmony, french and 
Italian were the languages of conversation ; and the period suc- 
ceeding the baptism was most agreeably occupied by Canzonettas 
and Cavatinas, sung with great tastc,and accompanied on the guitar, 
which some of the Frank ladies played with considerable skill. 
Refreshments followed k I’oricntale, and dancing commenced at 
eight o’clock, with all that spirit which, even in the warmest 
climates, this agreeable exercise inspires. It was past midnight 
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when we sat down to supper, and nearly four In the morning when 
the company dispersed. 

The amiable family, whose guest I had become, having already 
adopted me, to use their own expressions, as * un enfant de la 
raaison,’ I joined them in their round of morning visits, and after 
passing some very agreeable interviews with several individuals, 
who were of the baptismal party on the preceding evening, we 
were detained at one of the houses, where a lady, with whom I had 
danced on that occasion, was confined. While the wife of my host 
personally assisted at the accouchement, her husband and myself 
waited in the drawing-room, feeling an unusual interest in the 
happy issue of the event, for independently of the lady being, as 
she was, engaging and beautiful, she was not yettpiitc twelve years 
old ! I was weak enough to expose my ignorance of those matters, 
by making her youth an excuse for expressing anxiety to the 
parent, hut was not a little surprised to hear her mother reply : — 
‘ Au contraire. Monsieur, tant mieux pour ollc/ and proving her 
assertion, by a familiar disquisition on the superior fiexibility of 
tender youth. But this was not all ; for, in consequence of iny 
patient attention to her lecture on tiiis matronly subject, I was 
sufficiently in favour to be admitted, with my host, into the bed- 
room of the new mother, not an hour after her oiFspring had seen 
the light ! She appeared to me even more lovely than before, and 
was in ns high spirits as during the dance of the evening preceding. 
We had all the honour to kiss her hand on the occasion ; and after 
an hour s agreeable conversation and refreshments, with a suc- 
cession of visitors of both sexes, we retired about sun-set to our 
home. 

Taking an early breakfast, on the following morning, October 5, 
we rode to Boulak, the port of Cairo, on the banks of the Nile, and 
visited the Austrian Consul, at his country house there. Wc were 
received with great politeness by his lady, and introduced to the 
Consul himself, in his divan — his extreme age preventing his rising 
without assistance. Karly as the hour was, we found here a num- 
ber of ladies, all habited in the dress of the country, which, though 
not calculated to display the finer parts of the human figure, is 
nevertheless rich and attractive in the extreme. 

On leaving them, wc made a little tour around lV)ulak, with the 
situation of which I was much pleased. Ranged along the eastern 
edge of the Nile, the waters of which afford a constant variety of 
moving scenery, and the verdure of whose banks is perpetual, the 
rich residents of the city breathe in their country houses here a 
a purer atmosphere than at Cairo, and enjoy the delicious freshness 
of the river breeze. Boulak is the port at which all merchandize, 
to and from every part of Egj'pt, is shipped and discharged, and 
is consequently a scene of perpetual activity and hustle. 

UoturninfT hv « (Ufforent route from that by which we had come 
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from the city, we met a grand cavalcade of Turkisli officerf, pa- 
rading in all the magnificence of eastern pomp, which, it must be- 
admitted, displays military grandeur to the highest advantage, and 
produces a most imposing effect. 

On the morning of the 7th, I made an excursion to Masr Fostat, 
or, ns it is more generally termed. Old Cairo. It is about an hour's 
ride from the city, through a road in which heaps of ruins are seen 
at every step. On our approach to it, and opposite to a pile of 
new barracks built by the Pasha, we passed through a Turkish 
camp, which was seen in all the perfection of undisciplined disor- 
der: tents 0 / every size, shape, and colour, placed in cveiy possi- 
ble direction, neither sentinels, standards, nor entrenchments, 
scarcely any two hoi-ses or men accoutred uniformly, and every one 
employing himself ns best suited his individual fancy. It was in 
the very midst of this camp, however, that, occupied as I was with 
the study of living pictures, I remembered the description of El- 
niacin, relative to the foundation of this city, where he says 
* On the twentieth year of the Hejira, Amrou, son of Elans, built 
i\lasr Fostat, on the v(‘ry spot where his camp was formed before 
he went to besiege Alexandria. The general, on returning from 
his conquest, laid there the foundations of the city, to which he 
gave the name of Fostat, signifying ill Arabic, a tent.' As the 
names of the people change so little in this country, I had now be- 
foio me, perhaps, a correct picture of Amrou’s camp itself. While 
I loitered among the tents to indulge a more perfect view of the 
whole encampment, I was saluted by an unveiled woman, and, 
looking round, found myself among a crowd of huts, at the doors 
of which were sitting seveial Egyptian females, decked with a pro- 
fusion of trinkets, and inviting the passenger to their apartments. 
1 learnt, on inquiry, that these were licensed prostitutes, who, iu 
consideration of a handsome yeaily tax to the Pasha, were permit- 
ted to disjilay the charms of their painted eyebrows, blue lips, and 
pendant bosoms, in jierfect publicity. No adage is more tnio than 
that which expresses the undefined and iindefinablc nature of taste. 
They might liave been angels to an Egyptian eye ; but for myself, 
I had not lost my English prejudices in favour of cleanliness and 
sinijilicity at least ; and could not therefore admire their dirty and 
gaudy charms. My companion informed me, that though these 
public ladies were obliged to encamp without the walls of the holy 
city, yet private courtezans weie equally tolerated within ; and 
the religious scruples of the Muftis were soothed by an advantage- 
ous regulation, which jiermitted their participation of a tax on 
them also. In this rase, however, it was not the women themselves 
who were tributary to the public funds; but every suitor they re- 
ceived, being certain of being discovered, was compelled to pur- 
< h:isc his release from the punishment due to the violation of the 
by the payment of a sum equal to the tax of a pubjic prostitute 
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a whole year ! What an admirable religion and sage government ! 
which, at the moment of theb* denouncing the very shadow of 
crime, find means to indulge the enjoyment of the substance, and 
make public and private prostitution alike profitable; exacting 
equally from libertines and pilgrims the price of their respective 
pleasures. This contrast is, however, in perfect keeping with 
the manners of the people, who cover their faces with the most 
scrupulous regard to modesty, yet expose other parts of their 
person without reserve. 

We had scarcely passed those ladies, before we met a proces- 
sion, the principal personage of which was a married girl, of from 
ten to twelve years of age, covered from head to foot with a pink robe 
of transparent muslin spangled with gold, and walking beneath a 
flilkeii canopy, supported by male attendants, accompanied by her 
female relatives, and a large crowd of followers. The music, con- 
sisting of a dull drum beaten by the singers, tinkling cymbals and 
harsh and discordant pipes, was apparently enchanting to every oar 
but my own. The procession moved on witli great apparent con- 
sciousness of dignity and importance, while, for myself, I hardly 
knew whether I was most amused or oiTcndcd with this mixture of 
pomp and misery, dirt and finery, ancient splendour and modern 
degradation. 

At length, through a crowd of varied objects, which on every 
side arrested the attention, we entered the town of Old Cairo, by 
the hexagonal building described by Savaiy, from which an aqtie- 
duct convoys the water to the citadel. This is not, however, a 
work of great beauty, tliough composed of more than three hundred 
arches ; yet its utility renders it deserving of being classed among 
the rarities of modern Egypt. Tlie object of our visit here was to 
find a certain Reis, or Captain, in order to engage a boat for an 
exenrsion by water to the Pyramids, to-morrow; but, after an 
hour’s search for his residence, wc learnt that he was at Grand 
Cairo. The purport of our journey was not therefore accomplish- 
ed, but wc consoled ourselves with true Oriental resignation, and 
after taking coffee and a pipe at the coffee-house, mounted oui 
animals to return. 

Having, during this exclusion, traversed the greater part of Old 
Cairo, I found the local descriptions of Savary more faithful than 
his jdetures are in general, and could do little more than repeat 
them. We passed the canal which supplies the city with water 
from the Nile, met another procession celebrating marriage, and 
one accompilnying an infant circumcision, so that, disappointed as 
I was in one respect, I had seen more objects than I could describe 
in a short space, and derived both pleasure and information from 
the journey. 

In company with an American merchant, residing here, 1 lodc, 
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on the morning of the 8th, to the citadel, which we reached about 
nine o'clock, amidst a crowd of Turkish horsemen, who were pay- 
ing their last visit to the Pasha, in the hall of state, previous to 
his departure for Mecca. Tlic fortress itself, if it may deserve 
that name, derives its only value from the steepness of its ascent 
and commanding situation ; for, with respect to its walls and bat- 
teries, every where defective, and in many places fallen into ruins, 
nothing can be more inadequate to the purposes of defence, or jnoi« 
contemptible in the eye of an engineer. From the Ihltier summit 
of the Mount Mokattam,a few pieces of artillery would lay it ip 
ashes, a circumstance that was not calculated on at the time of its 
foundation, as it was previous to the invention of gunpowder. With 
a view to render the citadel independent of the supplies from the 
Nile, in case of Ihc aqueduct ^Ailing, or the citadel itself being IwJ- 
sieged, on immense well was sunk through a solid rock, to the depth 
of two hundred and iscventy feet, of which the Danish traveller, 
Norden, has given a very ample desciiption. 

We descended into tliis well by the winding stairs that surround 
it, cut also out of the rock, and partially lighted by iiTOgUlar 
holes, looking out into the well ; but the obscurity was so great 
as to ol)lig(* us to use tapers. When at the bottom of the first 
well, wc came to a S(|iiarc platform, on which tin ox turned a wheel 
that drew water from a second well, still deeper, descending to the 
level of the Nile, discharging it into this upper one as into a reser- 
voir, from which it was again drawn to the top. The popular 
tradition of this being the work of Joseph, the servant of Potiphar, 
is still retained ; and, at the bottom of the well, we were shown a 
lude in which it is pretended he concealed Jiimsclf, as well as the 
grave of his confidential slave, over which a lamp is constantly 
burnt by the Turks, the oil for supplying it being purchased from 
the occasional donations of visitors. An opinion prevails, too, of a 
subterraneous communication existing between this and the Pyra- 
mids underneath the bed of the Nile ; but on what foundation I 
could not learn. There is certainly no necessity for exaggeration 
to enhance the clmractcr of such wonderful labours, they are in 
themselves sufficient monuments of the skill and perseverance of 
tliose who executed them. There is no doubt, however, that both 
the well and the citadel should be attributed to the times of the 
Caliphs, and not to those of the Pharoahs, though popular tradition 
may delight in the more ancient vereion of the story. 

The citadel itself is such a compound of strength and weakness, 
perfection and dilapidation, simplicity and intricacy, that it is diffi- 
cult to give it any particular epithet as descriptive of its character : 
and its plan would tax the ingenuity of any engineer to trace. On 
entering the arsenal, we had on one side a ruined hall of state, the 
walls of which were once executed in a sort of Mosaic resembling 
tapestry, but now filled with heaps of broken and decayed gun- 
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carriages, of every size and shape ; on the other, w-as an open sa* 
loon, supported by granite pillars, the shafts taken from Egyptian 
ruins, and surmounted by Saracen capitals of the most clumsy 
kind, forming altogether the most inharmonious combination that 
could be imagined. In this were about half a dozen Turkish brass 
cannon, as mnny English iron ones, some Venetian pieces of small 
calibre, and about a thousand shot and shells of various sizes. The 
mounted artillery did not exceed fifty pieces throughout the gar- 
rison, from fotir to twenty-four pounders ; these were without aprons 
or tompions, choked with sand and dust, and fixed on carriages 
that would certainly fall to pieces upon the fourth or fifth round, 
if they did not upset at the first. Such is the fortress of Grand 
Cairo, which the Turks, nevertheless, hold to be invincible. 

On ascending the highest eminence of the citadel, we enjoyed a 
most extensive and interesting view, combining every thing that 
could awaken powerful sensations hy the force of contrast, and 
mingling with the bright associations of pleasure the gloom of 
melancholy recollections. Looking westward towards the Nile, we 
had the Pyramids of Gizeh, Abousir, Sarcamh, and Darshour, all 
In sight ; the villages of Houlak and Fostat, on the right and left ; 
Mount Mokattam and the tombs of the Caliphs behind us ; and the 
wide spreading city of ("airo stretched at our feet. Notwithstand- 
ing the inferiority of the architecture, in many points of view, it 
must be confessed that the light Arabian style of the tombs and 
minarets give a great richness of eifect to the picture, considered 
as a whole ; and this is heightened by the occasional interposition 
of broad lakes ill different quarters of the city, now filled by the 
inundatioi\of the Nile, and rendered agreeable by trees and ver- 
dure. It is only from such an elevated position as the present that 
a correct idea of the extent or form of Cairo can be obtained ; and 
it must have been from hence that its imposing aspect acquired it 
the character of ‘ the superb town, the holy city, the delight of the 
imagination, greatest among the great, whose splendour and opu- 
lence made the Prophet smile for thus, says Deiioii, the eastern 
]>eople describe it. I perfectly agree with him, however, that one 
ipay search in vain for Uiosc characteristics among the filth, the 
ruins, and the obscurity of its interior. 

On leaving the citadel, we passed through a great crowd 
pressing to the hall of the Divan, where the massacres tluit have 
been committed would furnish a long and terrible history. From 
thence we descended by another route, pa.ssed through the prin- 
cipal bazars, and reached home soon after noon, pleased with the 
excursion ; for, independently of the pleasure of visiting the city 
itself, our necessary passage through the most bustling parts of the 
town, afforded me an excellent opportunity of observing the endless 
diversity of characters that fill them. 

I had waited the expected arrival of two English travellers, and 
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postponed my visit to the Pyramids until the last hour, under the 
hope of their joining me ; but Icaniiug from a person whom I had 
directed to make inquiries, that the water of the Nile was already 
fallen so much, that any delay would render it impossible to make 
the visit cither by land or water, I prepared for the excursion, 
taking with me a Greek, an Arab interpreter, my own servant, and 
two janissaries, the only persons I could procure, as all our endea- 
vours to form a party for the occasion had been inclfcctual, and 
either company or an escort is absolutely necessary to protect 
the traveller against the lobbcries of the Arabs. 

We left Cairo about three o’clock, and embarked at Masr Fos- 
tat soon afterwards, on board a canjee, with ten rowers, having 
provided ourselves with provisions for three days in cose of acci- 
dent, as well as arms and lights for the subterraneous visit. 
These boats, from their extreme length, shallow draught of 
water, and covered cabins, arc well adapted for the navigation 
of tlie river ; but the ignorance and iinskilfnlness of their crews 
counterbalance all this, and oppose a formidable obstacle both 
to safety and pleasure. When we launched off, upon a signal given 
by the Reis, on a dull hand-drum, one of tlio boatmen repeated a 
stanza, and the whole cicw joined in the chorus, to which they 
kept lime with their oars ; but sucli strains, such discord, had 
never before pierced my car, and yet it was to them a heavenly 
melody. I thought of Moore’s exclusion on the rapids of the St. 
Lawrence, and recalled the simple beauty of the poetry, and the ex- 
quisite harmony of the music, coinhiiicd in the beautiful duct which 
that occasion diew from his brilliant imagination ; but either the 
choiuscs of his boatmen must have been more pleasing, or the fer- 
vour of his imagination must suipass all concejitioii, to have trans- 
formed it into liny tiling like music. How different, too, from the 
picture wliich the immortal genius of Shakspearc conjured up on 
these very waters, in his inimitable description of the luxuriant 
Cleopatra's sailing down the Nile, in her barge of burnished gold. 

Wc passed round the southern part of the isle of Rhoda at 
which extremity the Nilomctcr is hxed, and gliding rapidly by 
Gizch, with a strong current, entered a canal to the northward pf 
it. Hitherto all had gone on smoothly, the canal was wide and 
deep, and the towering pyramids before us as a guide ; hut about 
sunset, as wc approached toward the interior, tlie water branching 
off into a tliousaiid ramifications, so baffled the sagacity of our 
Arabian navigators, that lliough the captain consulted the crew, 
the crew tlie passing villagers, and those in their turn their more 
experienced neighbours, not an individual among them could tell 
the other more than he already knew. The caiijee grounded, was 
got off again, advanced, retreated, backed and filled occasionally, 
for there \ias neither room to tack or veer, wheeled to the right, 
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again to the left, and performed more evolutions in her own length 
than a fleet in action. Serious as were all these impediments apinst 
our progress, and, perhaps, against our reaching the Pyramids at 
all, 1 could not be otherwise than diverted and amused. The Reie 
vociferated, the crew disputed, my seiwant advised, and the janis- 
saries and passengeiTS alternately threatened and expostulated, but 
all was to no purpose; so that after having made no progress 
for nearly two hours, they expressed themselves pereuaded of its 
being our destiny not to proceed, and accordingly sought their way 
back, notwithstanding I threatened to withhold the payment agreed 
on ; they felt more satisfied to lose this, than to war against pro- 
vidence. Their return presented new difficulties however, to re- 
move which the sanie kind fate that had created them threw a pilot 
in our way. 1 thought with the rest that all was now safe, but the 
same scene was again renewed, amidst the confusion of which I lay 
down to sleep, having at length resigned myself to whatever course 
those who were awake might think proper to pursue. 


SONNET. — THE GOOD MISSIONARY. 

Hf left his Christian friciuls and native strand, 
r.y pily for benighted men constrained ; 

His heart was fraught with charily unfeign’d ; 

His life was strict, his manners meek and bland : 

Long dwelt lie lonely in a hentiien land, 

In want and weariness — yet ne’er complained ; 

But labour’d that tlie lost sheep might be gain’d. 

Not seeking recompense from human hand. 

The credit of tho arduous works ho wrought 
Was rcnp’il by other men who came behind : 

The world gave him no honour — none he sought. 

But cherish’d Christ’s example in his mind ; 

To one great aim his heart and hopes were given — 

To servo liis Ood, and gather souls to heaven. 

P. 


Cnfrerlwul, 18 t&. 
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WANT OF OFFICERS IN THE COMPANY’S ARMY, AND STATE OF 
THB kino's REGIMENTS IN INDIA. 

To tUv Editor of t/ir Oriental Herald. 

SIR, Arcof, 7ih Seplombor 1890. 

I SEE you froqjiciitly allude to the great want of officers iu the 
battnliojjs of Native Infantry. It is now very a|>|Varent throughout 
the ( j)ast Army. I onelose you a Ktatemeut of one regiment of Na- 
tive Cavalry, and three of Native Infantry, from which you will 
see the state of such corps ; and tlieso are a specimen of the whole 
Army. The forpiation of a Staff Corps, or some other remedy, is 
very much wanted. 

A Madras Ofpickr. 


4 x 11 Reoimknt N\Ti\n Infantry. I Rk.imknt Nativc Inf 


inrs aii(i Rank 

Cola ft cl. 

II. Scott, (MI, 
Li cut. -Col. 
Alex. ( I rant, 
Major. 

W . .Foll>, 
Captains. 
II. Il.iker, 
Diil/iol, 

It. Hiiiit»r, 

M. S. Hull, 

'r Walker, 
Lifiitcna nls. 
'r. ^Val.s(>n, 
jC. (I'rarit, 

]j. Metcalfe, 

II. Dyce, 

.1. I). Stokes, 
It. ('aniphell, 
II. U. Kirby, 
I'l. 1 1 alllane, 
('hurrh, 

•F. il. (’mmer, 
j Ensiqns. 
VV. A. .Sliller, 
W'. (Jliinnory, 
1’. J. Fisher, 
J. Rattany, 


R<‘ii).irks. 

Furopi! on Furlou,<;li. j 

\ssislaiit-(’onnn.-(ien. i 

l’!nro[ie on Fuilongh. j 

Pavinaster at Ilellaiy. I 
('add ()llu‘cr at Mudias,; 
Ihiym., Masulip.itam. 

Ihiy master, Vellore. 

I*ay master at Madras. 

On duty at lly derahad. j. 
Fort Adj. at llellury. 
IIlik^ Major, llaatfalore.^ 
Oa duty at Hyderabad. 
Adjutant. 

Qr. -Master and Inlerp. ! 
Uitle Corps. 

Kuropc on Furlough. 

Rifle Corps. 

Rifle Corps. 


, Names .Mid lUik j 


Remarks. 


ICuro|)u on Furlough. 


jFurnpo on Furlough. 
Cominambng Fionoers, 
On duty at Hyderabad, 
Paymaster at Rangoon. I 
Asbt.-Adj.-Ucn.in Ava. 

Brlg.-Maj.Mnsnllpatain 

Adjutant. 

In Ava, with 28lh N. I.| 
Payinr. Recruit . Depart 
Kuropc on Furlough. 
Pioneers. 

(^rni., Int., A Payinr. 
Rifle Corps. 

Kuropc on Furlough. 


Present with this Regiment. 
One Captain. 

One Lieutenant. 

Two Knsigns. 

One (Quarter-Master. 

One Adjutant. 

<triental Herald, \ nl l.'f. 


J*rcscnt wilh this Regiment 
One Lieut. -(yoloncl. 

One Major. 

Three Finsigns. 

One Quarter-Master. 
One Adjutant. 

K 
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Wajit of Officers in the Indian Army. 


40th Rfoimknt Nativh Infantry. 

3d ReciT. Madras Lic.ht Cavalry. 

Namei and Rank. 

Remarks. 

Names auQ Rauk. 

Remarks. 

Colonel. 


Colonel. 


J. Marshall. 

Ihiropc on Furlough. 

T. Nut hall. 

Europe on Furlough. 

Lkut.-Col. 


Licut.-Cot 


F. 1’. Slew at t, 

\ct. Judge-.Adv.-Gen. 

Collette. 


Major. 


Major, 


I*. ll(‘ri<loison 


R. Parker, 

Europe on Furlough. 

Capttiins. 


Captains. 


K. Crew, 

Europe on Furlough. 

.1. K. Chibley, 

Penang, Sick Certificate 

W. Murray, 

Qr.-Mr.-(len.’s Depart. 

F. L. Doveton, 

Judge Advocate Dep. 

W. O'ReiUy, 

Europe on Furlough. 

'F. K. Lwnond, 

Acting as Engineer. 

\V. T. Slade, 

Ditto ditto. 

H. P. Kuglily, 

Assist.-Adj. -General. 

J. Wallace, 

Post-Master, Dooab. 

■M.R. VVilliains, 

Europe on Furlough. 

Lieutenants. 


' Lieutenants. 


J. Low, 

On duty at Penang. 

S. Bullock, 

Qrm., Int.. & Payin. 

A. Finson, 

Adjutant. 

W. 11) slop, 

Europe on Furlough. 

K. Dyer, 

Asst.- \d). -General. 

'.r. McDonald, 


<). KeiOinsf, 

Europe «»n Furl on gh 

H. F. de Mont- 

Quarter-Mnsler-Genc- 

R. Codrington. 

Qr.-Mr., Lit., A J’aMii. 

1 morency. 

ral’s Department. 

W. Powell, 

As.sistanl-< 'tniiims'.aiy. 

G. \. Brodie, 

Biigade Major. 

J. Henderson, 

Isuropt* on Fill lough. 

IjE. A. Tainglc), 

Adjutant. 

W. f,eu is, 

IQi.-\L.,‘M Fxti.iRegl. 

I-ainK. 

Europe on Furlough, 

F, C. Mayo, 

Europe on Furlough. 

IE. B. (Lmld. 


J. A. Shennun. 


i(l. Arbnthnot, 

Ditto ditto. 

Ensi(/ns. 


|C. A. Kerr, 

Ditto ditto. 

J. Rt-nwcll. 


: Cornets. 


"N ales. 


W. H.iiinuton, 

On duly at Hyderabad. 

C. R<)wlandson, 


\. W. Gregory. 



||('. R. I.jndsav, 

Europe on Furlough. 



John Hose. 


Present n ilh this Ittifiment. 

I Present ivith this Re(/iincnt, 1 

One Major. 

One 1, 

ent. -Colonel. 

One Lieutenant. 

'F\^o laeulenanls. 

Three 

l-'nsigus. 

Twot 

oriiets. 

One Quarter-Master 

One Quarter-. Mii-Ster. 

One Adjutant. 

1 One \iljntant. 


P.S. I semi you the result of three courts-martial, recently 
held in one of his i>Iajcsty’9 regiments on this establishment, which 
will give you some insight into the state in which this corps is ; and 
when 1 tell you that it has remained stationed for seven years at 
Bangalore, one of the finest situations in India, you will, I am sure, 
regard the life led by his Majesty’s dragoons here as one of little 
hardship.* 


♦ Wo hnvo placotl these Courts-Mnrlial with the rest of the Military Intel- 
ligence rcceivcil from India gcnerall). 




Ff'ND A MENTAL ERRORS AND PERNICIOUS CONSEqi’KNCES OF THE 
LAWS OF QUARANTINE. 


No. If 

Almost (wo months hnvinp elapsc'd from (ho dato of his la.st let- 
ter to the Board of Trade, witlioiit his iecoi\inf,^ a reply. Dr. Mac- 
lean a^min addressed that body <»n (he dd of l)(‘<-embor 1817, 
reqaestinp information resp(*cting (he measures which they intend- 
ed to puisu«‘, stating the fatal etVects (d' tlio Sanitary laws, tlie 
unceilaia nature of tin* medical evidence usually lesurted to in the 
scliools, nnd his conviction, that, if even the most transcendnnt 
abilities were opposed to him, hi.s conclusions, bein^ logically de- 
duced fjom undeniable premises, would be found incapal)le of re- 
futation. On the 12th of January 1818, in consmjuenco of this 
representation, IMr. Robinson, President of the Board of 'Prado, 
made an appointment with Dr. Maclean to call upon him at the 
offict’ : and in the course of the inteiaiew, wbidi to(>k place upon 
that occasion, the expediency was sutrgested of throwing the prin- 
cipal propositions of the first vblnme of his work (wdiieh had been 
nlioady forwaidcd to the offices of Ooveinment) into tbc form of 
a summary, for the puipose of being <‘onvenicnlly submitted to 
whatever tribunal tlieir Lordships miglit think proper to refer 
them. In a letter, dated the ‘iOth January 1818, aceompanying 
this summary, he cxpres.sed an opinion, that although, < prima 
fnrio, medical men might he supposed the least unbiassed judges 
of ([uestions of mediral /'//M, (he ('ollegc of Physicians might not- 
withstanding ‘ In* regarded as the most fit. or perhaps the only 
appropriate tribunal, in the first instnnrr^ for the reference con- 
templated.' lie could not bring himself to entertain a donbt, he 
added, that, ‘ vndrr the rvapunsihiUtu of an official (Irnsion 
vpon questions of such cjrtraordinary importance, in which the 
eyes of Europe, Mia, and America, would be fixed upon their 
proceedings, the opinions emanating, after due deliberation, from 
that body, would, both from, a just regard to (he magnitude of 
the interests at issue, and to their own permanent reputation^ be 
formed with more than common care, and more than ordinary ex- 
actitude.' He was also led to Conclude that ‘ it wiis the received 
practice, if not a positive law, to lequire the opinion of the Col- 
lege upon all medical questions demanding the interjiosition of 
Government, from having observed that they were called upon, in 
the course of (ona month) November iSl.'i, to make two Reports 
on the unfounded assumptions of Dr. Pym, that the yellow fever 
of Gibraltar, which he had ridiculously chosen to denominate the 
nulam fever, is incapable of affecting the same person more than 
F 2 
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fmce.’ It may be olwomti as a remarkable coiucidenee, that this 
great eagerness to multiply reports in favour of the doctriae of 
pestilential contagion) was maul tested at tlio very moment in which 
Dr. Maclean was on his return from Coiistautiiiople) with results 
of an opposite nnturc> deduced from actual experiments, which 
had already attracted the attention of Europe. 

' SlIMMAHY OF TUE PRINCIPAI. PROPOSITIONS, RELATINQ TO THE ('ACSE OF 

Epidkmic Diseases, contained jn Dr. Maclean’s Work upon that 

Hudject ; ANn of the Questions of Policy which arise from them.’* 

I. Tliat, in the whole circle of human opinions, there ia not, perhaps, an- 
other individual error to be found, that Is productive of so ranch complicated 
mischief to mankind, as the doctrine which teaches that contagion is the causo 
of epidemic discuses. 

II. That, in a view of sickness and mortality, the belief in this error has 
been tlic causo, in Clirislian communities, of multiplying the calamities of 
pestilence many fold. Mankind have been computed to consist of one tliousami 
millions (p. 3.) : of wlioiu it may be presumed that about tlircc in the bundled^ 
or thirty millions, die nmmally of all diseases. Supposing one-tiiird of tlial 
numlicr, or ten millions, to dio of epidemic maladies ; ami that one-half of 
that mortality, or five millions, belong to Christian coinmunitii'S ; it follows, 
—according to the comi»iilalion that Ihree-fourtlis is the proportion that jie- 
rislies from the consequences of the lielief in contagion among Christians — that 
three millions s^wen hundred and fifty thousand lives arc annually sacrificed 
to this unfounded belief. 

III. That the consc(|Uoncos of this error injures, to a degree of which it is 
diflicull to form any adequate conception, morals, science, commerce, navi- 
gation, the iiUorcourso of nations, individual freedom, military operations, 
the general consumer, and the public revenue. (Chap. XIX. p. 147 — 492.) 

IV. That they occasion a large expenditure by all the imtious of Christen- 
dom, ami that of a sum probably exceeding two hundred thousand pounds 
annually by tlii.s country alone, in maintaining quarantine and other esta- 
blishments of police, which are not only wholly Incflicient for their intended 
object, but constitute a permanent grievance, with a view to obviate the ideal 
cause of an evil of but rare occurrence ; which, in times of actual pestilence, 
would essentially coniribule to the increase of sickness and mortality ; and, if 
the doctrines which gave rise to them were correct, would be still more de- 
structive in their oix^ralion. (Chap. XVIII, and XIX. p. 423 — 492.) 

V. That the opinion that epidemic diseases depend upon contagion had not 
been entertained by any physician, or even by the vulgar of any community, 
previous to tho sixteenth century ; as Is proved by there being no mention 
of .such a doctrine in books, upon this subject, printed previous to 1549; or 
of such means of precaution as havo since been adopted, and would then 


• THiese are the propositions referred to in Lord Chetwynd’s Letter to the 
Tollrge of Physicians, which will afterwards appear. The pages and chap- 
ters refer to ‘ Results of an Investigation’ respecting epidemic and pestilential 
diseases, 8vo . vol. Is(. 
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neuesstriCy hate beeo retorted to, had tuch a belief been ealertaioed. (Cha 4 ». 
III. p. I64->IBS0 

VI. That the origin of It, at that period, has been dliUncUy traced to a po* 
lllicol stratagem of the head of the Christian Church ; that it ^a, accordingly^ 
exclusively prerailed In Christian communities ; and that the doctrine was 
not, at once, applied to epidemic diseases generally ; but has been succes- 
sively extended, under different names, to those produced by tho noxious air 
of different situations and countries. If this hypothesis bo denied to have 
originated, at tho time, and in the manner hero set forth, it will bo reasonable 
to ro({uiro that it should be stated, when, where, and with whom it did ori- 
ginate. (Chap. I. p. 18^1) — 20*2.) 

VII. That it spread, and has continued to prevail, from the period of the 
translation of tho Council of Trent at Bologna to the present time, solely by 
the influence of faith, and tho delusive evidence of tradition and ignorant 
or interested testimony. (Chap. X. p. 203 — 213.) 

VIII. That no proof, worthy of being received in science, has ever, In a 
single instance, been adduced, of an epidemic disease having been propagat- 
ed by means of a specific contagion : and that, as the existence of such a 
cause is now proved, upon general grounds, to ho impossible, It would bo 
supererogatory to enter into a refutation, if it were in such a case practicable, 
of the traditional or testimonial evidence, that may have been brought for- 
ward, in particular alleged instances, in its faNour. 

IX. That, as the circumstances of such a doctrine not having been enter- 
tained previous to 1540, would, of itself, have been no sufheient proof of lU 
vrroneousness ; so, if il bad been entertained by every individual who has 
ever existwl, this would not, of itself, det'crvo to be considered as any proof 
of its correelness. The specification of the date, and eircmnstances of this 
error, is, however, of considerable importance, ns it thus becomes at once 
divested of the reputation for high anti(|uity, groundlessly assumed for It by 
its advocates ; and tl>e fraudulent nature of its oilgin is completely unveilod. 

X. 'Phal contagion cannot possibly be the cause of epidemic diseases is 
proM'd in tlie following manner: 

\. By the (lillVienoe of the pbenomenn whicii distingnisli diseases, that aro 
umIoiibi(.dly coniagMJu.s, from those tl»al are epidemic. (Chap. 11. p, 154e— 
lb3, and chap, l\. p. 238—2 U5.) 

a. A general disease, depending upon contagion, is incapable of ufToctUig 
the «ame pet son more than once. Were il ollierwisc, it would never coaso 
wheie no piecaulions are < inployetl, us ainoiigst eveiy people not Christian, 
until coimuunilitb were exlinguished : and, under hueli circumstances, no pos- 
sible precautions would be elfcieiil. 

As this is an acknowledged law of all the contagious general diseases that 
are know n to us, wc iider il to bo equally a law of those, if any such there 
btf, that are unknown. Tlio existence of a general dise‘a.se, at onco contagi- 
ons, and capable of airecliiig the same person repeatedly, would lead directly 
i<> tho extinetiou of mankind, A contagious general disease, capable of affect- 
ing Iho .same person repeatedly, or an epidemic disoa.se, capable of being 
propagated by contagion, and human coiiiinunities, tould not long co-exIst. 
That such diseases ha\c never yet existed in naluio is certain, Iwcause their 
inci liable censcqucnuc.', m tlic annihildlioii of the human rate, have not fol- 
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lowed. The stories of the recurrence of small-pox repeatedly In the same 
person, must therefore be deemed utterly unworthy of credit, as well as de- 
serving of reprobation. They are, in effect, nothing more than the iinphilo- 
sophical effusions of ‘ tradition’s volubly transmitting tongue and ought to 
be now laid for ever along with their equally crazy companions, which relate 
to the apparition of ghosts. 

Upon a late occasion, the mere circumstance of a general disease not hav- 
ing been observed to affect the same person more than once, was erroneously 
considered a proof, that it is incapable of repeatedly recurring. The only 
proofs which can be obtained of the principle of incapability consist in the 
facts of the disease being known to be a gen<'ral one, and to depend upon con- 
tagion. Excepting the contagion of a general disease, all other agents are 
capable of producing their appropriate maladies, in the same person, as often 
as they are applied. There cannot here be any fallacy. If it were even pos- 
sible that a general disease, as an epidemic, depending upon other causes 
than contagion, should be found incapable of affecting the same person more 
than once, it would not fail to indicate, by other phenomena, to what class 
of maladies it belonged. Hut this is altogether impossible; both because 
there can be no other proof of the principle ol incapability (the fact of non- 
recurrence cannot be so deemed) than contagion ; and because contagious 
general diseases alone are subject to this law. These obsei vations will satis- 
factorily explain the grounds of a delusion which has recently formed the 
Hiibject of some offickil leports. Instead of first proving the existence of con- 
tagion, and from thence inferiing the non-liability of recurrence, the non- 
liability was first assimnul, and the existence of contagion inferred. 

b. Epidemic disea'*es, as tho plagm*, an* capable of affecting the same per- 
son repeatedly. Hence, if they were also contagious, they would never 
cease, whilst an individual of mankind remained alive. No precaution could 
be of any avail. The existing police establishments would, in that case, only 
serve as so many depfils for pieserving and propagating contagion. 1’he dis- 
ease would spread in a geomefiical ratio, until the last of the human race 
perished, ((’hap. VIl j* glO — 

r. Fortunately for mankind, noni* of thest* consequences happen. On tho 
contiaiy, it is frequently when the greatest number of persons ore affectod, 
preventin'; , I SIM i.iee, sid!if“ieot, if the dise.isn veto eoutagious, to destroy a 
world, that it is found sudileiily to dt'cliim ami ccasc. Tliis progress is not 
unilorni, because the leal causcof epidemic diseases dois not always suddenly 
abate or ceasi*. lint, its happening once, and its capability of hapjioiiing 
often, in any disease, is of itself (|uite sufficient to show that such disease 
cunnot possildv depend upon contagion. It took place in the Plague of Lon- 
don, in l(kv>, amt in that of Marseilles, in 17?(). And it even frequi'iilly hap- 
pens that posiiUmces ecasi*, and re-appear repeatedly in the course of the Same 
season. (Chap. \ll. p. 311 — 31‘i.) 

(1. The cominencemeul, hiitrht, and cessation of epidemic diseases are 
usually periodical. 'I’lie periods arc different in different countries ; but for 
tlie inosi part umforin in Ibe .same country, depending, other things being 
equal, upon the digrees of latitude iii which these countries aro situated 
respectively. Hut although iMs is their usual course, it must be obvious, 
from the nature of their cause, that these disea.srs will be liable to occur oc- 
caiionally at cvetv season of the year.— (Chap. VHI. p. 22S— 237). 
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e, Persont and countries vary in their liability to epidemic diseases, in a 
manner that could not take place, if they depended upon contagion.— (Chap. 
X. p. 247-278). 

/. Diseases, which depend upon contagion, arc never produced by any 
other cause ; and diseases, which depend upon other causes, are never pro- 
duced by contagion. It cannot be necessary to enter Into any refutation of 
the nonsense maintained by Diemorbrock, and othcra, of the capability of 
diseases at first occasioned by other causes, of becoming in their progress 
contagious, and r/cc rmri. — (Chap. II. p. 157.) 

g. It may be regarded as soineuhat curious and extraordinary, but it is 
iievortheiesstrue, tliat, of all the agents which are capable of acting upon the 
living bodj, that to which, for the last 270 years, epidemic diseases have 
been almost universally attributed, amongst Christian nations, should bo the 
only one, which eamiot pos.sibl> concur, either to produce or to aggravate a 
pestilence. — (Chap. I. p. 1 18 — 9). 

XI. The principal causes of epidemic, diseases may be resolved into noxlons 
qualities ol the air, and vicissitudes of temperature. The cau.se of any thing, 
or the principal cause, where there are various concurring ones, will be ad- 
inilled to be, that, without which it cannot exist. That, without which 
epidemic diseases cannot exist, is a certain state, or certain vicissitudes of 
the atmosphere. The mo.st zealous partisans of contagion are forced to admit, 
tliat, in pure air, epitlemic diseases are not propagated ; i. e. in other words, 
that they depend upon the air, ami not upon contagion. Small-pox is equally 
propagated iii the purest and the foulc.sl .itinospherc, although it will not be 
O(piall) fatal. 

Ill dise.ises really contagious, there is nothing equivocal. It did not re- 
quire inoculation to ascertain that sniall-pnx is of this description: Bui the 
immense variety of sjinptoms by winch iho epidemic diseases of various 
Countries aie dl^lillgulsllcd, have bewildered the understandings of our no- 
sologisls; and, in order to bring nature williiiithe Irainmels of their systems, 
they determined that the dilVerenl degrees of atrccl ion, which these symptoms 
indiciite, should bo considered as iliscases of a diirerciit kind, produced by 
diderent causes, and requiring a dillerent freatment. But a yellow and a 
scarlit colour of tlie skm, or lirown and livid spots, do not indicate malmlies 
arising from diirercnt eaiiM s, any more than Iniboes and earbimcles. I’he 
great, diversity of tile sy inptoms of epidemic diseases, tbeir Protean nature, 
as ha.s been s.iid of the plague, only show tliat they eunnol bo the effect 
of a power of etpial and uniform operation, like a specific contagion, but 
of a power, capable of evhibiling, in its action, a vast variety ofuiodiflcalions 
and degrees, like the atmosphere. 

\ll. Much of the error, which has arisen upon this si>bjecl, has been oc- 
casioned liy relying upon an improper kind of evidence, ll is most surprising, 
and exci edinglj to be deplored, that, in medicine, abovu all other branches 
of learning, the mode of investigation first taught by that groat man 

Who from the gloom 

Of cloister’d monks, and jargon-tcuching schools. 

Led forth the true piiiiosuphy 

should hftVH been hitherto so seldom if at all employed. That, which hat 
muibUv neon resorted to m medicine, and morn especially in respvcl to 
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epidemic df spaces, has beert tho delosivc evidence of tnditiou and testimoay ; 
and we have even recently seen writers attempt, by this mode of proceeding, 
to show that one set of these diseases do, and that another do not, depend 
upon contagion. The endeavours, which thus continue to be made, to hold 
science 

In tho magic chain of words and forms, 

And definitions void ■ 

will, it is hoped, be soon banished from all human researcli. The proofs, 
which are of a proper kind, will apply equally to all epidemic maladies: and 
no arguments, or evidence, which do not embrace the whole, can produce 
conviction respecting any. 

XIII. What ought perhaps to be the most powerful motive for an im- 
mediate examination into the grounds of the doctrines set forth is, the actual 
prevalence in this country of a pestilential constitution of air ; which, by tho 
co-operation of scarcity of nourishment amongst the poor, with other concur- 
ring causes, both physical and moral, may, under a casual increase of the 
noxious qualities or vicissitudes of the atmosphere, produce a pestilence of 
more than common mallgnitj in the course of the ensuing season. Nor could 
tho calamities incidental to such a scourge, fail, in that case, to be multiplied 
many fold, if the belief In contagion, abetled by tho medical faculty, were to 
continue to prevail in full force among the people, and to be generally acted 
upon by the Government and the municipal bodies of the kingdom. 

XIV. With respect to any danger that may be alleged to attend an al- 
teration of system, such as that to which these doctrines would lead, it is 

s maintained, that in this country there would he no danger to be apprehended 
from such a change, even if the doctrine of contagion were true ; and that the 
evils of tho restrictive measures which it is proposed to abolihh, are much 
greater at all limes than the occasional onc's, against wliicli they arc intend- 
ed to provide, could be at any time in the present state ol society. 

< 1 . For, in respeet to persons, (Quarantine being suthciently jierformed 
during tlic voyage from tlie I.i \unt, America, or the West Indies, what pos- 
silile reason can exist for llie repetition of that ordeal, upon the arrival of a 
vessel from any of those countries, in Knglund ? 

h. And with respect to goods, as none of the partisans of contagion are 
able to agree upon the periods at whuh any ailicle of luerohandise ceases to 
tie capable of propagating the eonlagion which they suppose it contains, it 
follows, according to their own doctimes, that no period of Quarantine could 
insure safely that was not inUiininahle,'* 

The questions which arise out of tho consideration of the foregoing pro- 
positions, taken individuall\,t- and in the aggregate, and of the facts and ar- 
guments by which they are supported, are these: 


• These doctrines of the inutilitv of (Quarantine, &c. /a this country, even 
upon the supposition of tlie existence of contagion in the play ue of the f^ant, 
arc fully explaiiusl in ‘ Suggestions for the Preveutiini and Mitigation of 
Fpidcinic and Feslilenlial Diseases,’ piihlished in January 1S17. 

Tlicie are some propositions, of wliich any one, taken individually, as 
ttie manner of ceasing of i-pidemies (\. b.) affords of itself Mifiicicnl proof 
thill thi’y do not i!ep< nd upon cont.iaiou. 
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L IVbaUMr it be eufldentljr {»rofed that epidemic diseases do not depend 
epoQ contagion, and consequently that Quarantine, and other regiiUtiona of 
plague police, are not only useless but pernicious 1 
il. If not, what additional proofs are considered necessary? or, 

3. Whether the doctrine of contagion, as the cause of epidemic diseases, 
be still deemed to stand, in whole or in part, conilrmod and unshaken ; and 
all t'lo establishments founded upon it worthy of being continued ? 

«0th January, 18ia Charles Maclba!*. 

It has been clearly established that, on the continent of Europe, 
the Quarantine Laws are ii most oflioient engine of despotism, and 
tlie reason is obvious why they continue to be in high favour there, 
iiotwitlistandiug the notoiious proofs which have been given that 
they have proved more dostnictive of human life, even in one epi- 
demic, and in one season, than the liated tribunal of the Inquisition 
in all the countries in whicli it has prevailed, during the whole 
period of its existence ! They were, at one time, not very remote, 
(we believe 1814,) tlic cause of a counter-revolution, favourable to 
slavery in Spain, by the necessity under w'hich the Cortes conceived 
^ fliemsclvcs of quitting Cadiz; and more recently (in 1821) they 
alfordcd to the French Government the pretext of establishing a 
military cordon on the frontiers, for the purpose of effecting a se- 
cond counter-revolution, fuvoural)l(; to slavery, as well as the 
means of perpetrating the vile act of secretly examining all the 
jmpers of travellers in passing thnmgh the Lazaretto at Bcobca, 
on the Bidassoa. Nor can any man be blind to the effects of these 
laws, in securing to our own Government a great and undefined 
authority over tlie affairs of eoimnerce, and a proportionate influ- 
(i\(-r conunercial men. QuarantiiK* also supplies the means of 
iimlliplying jilaees and jUMisions, and even fees to the clerks in the 
public oOiccs, which operate as powerful motives with the persons 
bciicfilcd to endeavour to j)crpetuate delusion. The imj) 08 turc of 
contagion besides furms a very convenient auxiliary to ])ad govern- 
lueni, by lu'aring the blame of those (li‘^eases which arc occasioned 
by (lctici(Mi(’y <'f iiourislunent, depres',ion of mind, and the absence 
ol accustomed occupation among the laborious classes of the com- 
niiinify,— calamities for the most pai t attrilmtable to misnilc. It 
lias l)een also exceedingly convenifiit to place to the account of 
jic'^tilential contagion other calamities of the same kind, as that of 
the army of Waleheren in iHtMl, the fever of the troops returning 
Irom Sj.aiii the same year, and all the fevers whiedi have of late so 
Irequcntly oceurred among the inhabitants of the different portions 
ot the l.'iiited Kingdom. When these things are fully considered, 
Uie pertinacity with which the delusion, or rather the demonstrated 
imposture, of contagion has Inmn maintained, during a siege of 
‘ leven jeais, although it cannot fail exceedingly to disgust, will no 
loiigci luatciially suipu^e us. Accoidingly, whilst different bodie« 
u(‘]e ^iiccessi\e!y endr,nourin<5. by all fhr means in their power, 
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to frustrate the object of Dr. Maclean's inquiries, they were, will 
as much secrecy as the nature of their measures would allow, insti- 
tuting plans of inquiry of their own, in order to nullify his proceed 
iiigs, and to secure, for some time longer, their most useful an( 
natural ally, pestilential contagion, on its tottering throne. It was 
at the very period that the College of Physicians, as will after 
wards be related, were, under a reference from the Privy Council 
endeavouring to put the extinguisher of authority on Dr. Maclean'; 
demonstrations, that two select (Joinmittees of the House of Com 
nions were appointed, one for England, and the other for Ireland 
not to inquire intOy hut to declare the validity of the doctrine o 
pestilential contagion, and, in the latter case, for the purpose o 
enacting a new and extraordinary law for the sister kingdom 
founded on that belief. As these measures, and the ground oi 
their adoption, cannot fail to prove, historically, both curious and 
instructive, it is fit that they should he recorded. 

The Committee f(>r Ireland had this extraordinary title : * Tlu 
Select Committee appointed to inquire into the state of Ireland, af 
to the prevalence of conhgioue fever in that part of the IJniteii 
Kingdom, and to investigate the causesy temporary and permanent 
which have led to the increased progress of this destructive malad) 
during the last and the present year, &(*.’ To fiaine such a 
title required a eonsideiable confusion of ideas. Having set out 
hy taking contagion for granted, it might bo thought that, since 
diseases produced hy known contagion, are never ))roduced by any 
other cause, they would have deemed it superfiuous ‘ to investi- 
gate the causes, temporary and permanent, which have led, &c.' 
However, these were the hopeful fuuctions they were destined to 
perform! The English Committee was appointed to investigate 
the contagions fever of the metropolis. In January 1817} Dr, 
Maclean publicly ju edict ed, upon rational principles, the increase 
of fever in the following seasons ; and it was evidently the 
persevering nature of his proceedings, in this line of inquiry, which 
at last obtained for the subject the attention of the Legislature. 
In a letter to the Privy Council, he strongly protested against the 
measures which he understood to be in contemplation. He also 
thought it his duly to address letters, accompanied hy copies of 
his works, upon epidemic diseases, to Sir John Newport, and the 
Honourable iMr. Ikimet, the Chairmen of these Committees, ex- 
plaining his doctrines, warning them against the effects of delusion, 
and indicating pioper modes of proceeding. Put such warnings 
were given in vain, to jmrsons predetermined in favour of the vene- 
rable and co.stly doctrine of contagion, with all its direful append- 
Rtfos. It is curious, that, of the trish Committee, the person 
should have becu ii member, who was the Marquis Wellesley's legal 
advisor when he thought proper to expel Dr. Maclean from India, 
in I 7 O 8 , as constituting the only obstacle to his imposing a censor- 
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ship on the press of that country, Sir William Burroughs, the East 
India Coropany’s then Advocatc-Genci-al. 

The direful result of the labours of the Irish Committee was a 
law, passed on the 30th of May 1818, entitled < An Act to esta- 
blish Fever Hospitals, and to make other regulations for relief of 
the suffering poor, and for preventing the increase of infectious 
(contagious) fevers in fivland/ It ought rather to have been en- 
titled ‘^^An Act to establish a new, a more perfect, and an unheard- 
of system of despotism in Ireland ; to place the lives, liberties, 
and properties of the whole nation at the mercy of IMinisters;^ to 
organise permanent coi potations throughout every county, city, 
and town in that Kingdom, which, as so many cog-wheels, shall 
keep in perpetual arrest the great wheel of public prosperity ; 
and, inceitain cases, to increase many-fold the otherwise inevi- 
table sickness, misery, and mortality, incidental to epidemic 
mala<lies.’ 

Bv this Act the whole population of Ireland, under pretence of 
guaiding against the effects of what has been proved to be a non- 
entity, was at ojicc placed at the entire disposal of corporations, 
composed of Archbishops, Bishops, Members of Parliament, and 
Justices of the Peace, having, for the most part, distinct interests 
and fcoliiigs from the body of the people ! Tliis precedent being 
established in Ireland, wliat should hinder its extension, in due 
time, to Scotland and J'bigland ! It inatteis not to the public whe- 
thcr this ineu^ur*; was introduced by mistake or by design. Its 
effects are precisely the same. It established a regular and com- 
plete despotism. By virtue of this Act, any man in Ireland maybe 
taken forcibly from his family and home, and immured in an hos- 
pilJil, under the piadcnce ol j)reventing the propagation of a con- 
tagion wliiclj docs not, and cannot possibly exist. Wherever a fever 
prevails, each man’s hou^e may be entered, and his property de- 
stroyed, m coi<ling to the will and pleasiiie of the commissioners 
appointed under this Act ; his gooils and furniture, if they he sup- 
posed to be susceptible of contagion, may be burned, and be can 
liave no rediT'^s. These coinmis''ioncrs arc selected by the Lord 
Lieutenant from among the members of the newly formed corpora- 
tions, or 6ther bodies previously existing. Their ofhccs commence 
and cca.se at his command. For whatever arbitrary acts they 
may commit, there is no redress. In defence, tliey liavo only to 
sliow the Act, and to jdead the general issue. In short, it is an 
abs<dute power-of-impiisonment Act, only .substituting the pieteiicc 
of contagion for the pietence of sedition. 

The funds required for the purposes of the Act arc to be raised 
by subscription, donation, and bif prcsvntmmts of Grand Juries, 
For establishing dispensaries. Grand Juries may present sums 
equal to the amount of subscriptions and private donations. They 
may pic^cnt double the amount of private subscriptions for the 
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reception of fever p&tients. ThefTn&ym&ke presentments for fever 
hospitals, to be raised by instalments within six years ; and money 
is directed to be advanced to the treasurer of the county, city, oi 
town, for the purposes of such presentment, by order of the Lord 
Lieutenant, out of the consolidated fund. They are also empow- 
ered to present 500/. a year additional for support of houses of in- 
dustry, established under the 11th and 12th of Geo. III. c. 30. 

This is, in effect, only an indirect method of imposing fresh taxes 
on the people. If the Grand Juries should consent to act upon 
fhein, they will be, in so far, concurring to give clfect to the exist- 
ing system of fiscal spoliation: and, if they do not, this part of the 
law will remain a dead letter. 

In case of fever appearing in any town or district, the Lord 
Lieutenant may appoint a hoard of health, consisting of not more 
than thirteen commissioners, to be selectwl from among the mem- 
bers of the corporation, of any infirmary, fever hospital, or other 
hospital, &c., to act in such minncr, ami under such regulaUons^ 
as the Lord Lieutenant or his chief secretary shall, from time to 
time, direct, (s. x.) Thus, it may depend upon the pleasure, or 
the caprice, or secret views of the Lord Lieutenant, or his chief 
secretary, what persons arc to he incarcerated in pest-houses, and 
what persons are to have their goods and furniture burnt ! Upon 
the mere prospect of this law, before its enactments were known, 
it was thus characterised, by anticipation, in Dr. Maclean^s letter 
to tile Vrivy Council, dated the iGth ol May 1818, (the Act is 
dated the 30th of May 1818, fourteen days later:) ‘ 1 have heard, 
but am unable to give ciedit to the information, that a law is medi- 
tated /or rovipellinir sick people to <juit their fnmilic.s and their 
homes, in order to he immured in hospitals, under the unfounded 
pretence of •>hei<ttin(j dani^o'r fram eantu^ion. This would be an 
enartnieni so horrid in a varirty of vii ics, that no possible cornbi- 
mifion of authorities could yiee it the seinUanro oj justice, or of 
del rnri/ , or re'i'ue it, upon experinu'o >f its rfects, from the just 
exevratiini oJ' mankind.' lint the Act iNcll is infinitely worse than 
.any thing that could have been reasonably anticipated. It is not 
only (h.'.stilute of (‘\ei\ piineiple which ought to eharaetcrise the 
laus<ifa flee and enlightened nation’ hut it would reflect dis- 
honour on a eomninnily ot haihariaiis. It is such an Act as ought 
to lie ev|uingi‘d, it j>o''^ih1e, liom tbe records ot Pailitinient, as the 
only atonenuMit that (»>uhl hi* now made for having inflicted so in- 
delible a disgrace ujum our age and nation. It would have been 
unjustifiable, intoleialde, and execrable, even if all the fooleries 
tliat N\('u* ever invented on the suhjoi't of contagion had been cor- 
rei’t. Was theie tlieu no man of Biilish head, or British heart, 
present, to raise lu^ voice in opposition, when this abominable law 
was smuggled tluough the IJousca ol Barliaiucnt T”— It was passed 
in silence ! 
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The truth is, that thaae Quaraotiae Laws wera, in. their aourca 
and origifiy esaentially engines of despotic rule. I’his was their real 
object. Id the iGth century, the oligarchs of Venice, dexterously 
availing themselves of the belief in contagion, in epidemic diseases, 
catahlibhed boards of health, qiuimntiiies, lazarettos, and numerous 
minor regulations of plague police, in almost cvciy town or village, 
along the shores of the Adriatic ; having, doubtless, perceived 
that this ready and authori.sed method ot dividing, separating, and 
secluding their subjects at pleasure, would form a most conve- 
nient and compendious method of controlling, or, what has been 
called, governing tliein. In the nineteenth eentmy, the oligarchs 
of England have, with a happier nddn'^s^ avaihul thoinsclves of the 
distress which their own measures have oeeasioned, (o introduce, 
by brlncring up the nonentity of (‘oritagion anew, a simihir machinery 
for the benefit of the starving people of Ireland. Why, if good iu 
Ireland, have they not introduced it into Scotland and England, 
where the ejfulemie, which has been niadi' the pretext for its 
adoption, priivailed iilso, although not in so great a degree ? Tf it 
were a good measure, would it not be an injustice not to let Scot- 
land and Engliiml shaie in the benefit ? Hut in Scotland or Eng- 
land they dared not yi't to inaki* the attempt ! 

The e\Idenee on the contagions fever (►f Ireland was in n great 
ineasuie suppressed ; and that on the ronfag/ou.f h'ver of the mc- 
tropidis, although not .Mippn'ssi'd, was no less eompletcdy at va- 
riance with the tenor of the lleporl of the (’ommittee. This has 
equally been the ease, as will he afterwards shown, of the lleports 
of siibseipient (-ommittees upon the same subject. Between these 
Repoits, and those of ncaily the same date, of the Royal College 
of Physicians to the Privy Conneil, respecting Dr. Maclean’s work, 
there i.s, as we shall jiiesently see, a wonderful uniformity of in- 
feiencos, in palpable ojipositioii to, and almost in avowed defiance 
of facts ; and as the Irish Committee arc ashamed of their evi- 
dence, so are the Privy Council ashamed of the Reports of the 
College, and evade communicating (hem to Dr. Maclean. It was 
not until the appearance of the Rcp<»it of the' Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Contagion of Plague, in 1819, a year 
later, that these documents at length obtained publicity. The cal- 
losity to shame of official men is hardly credible. The reference 
from the Privy Council, and the Reports of tlic College, upon this 
occasion, were ns follows : 

The Clerk to the Privy Council to the President qf the College of Phy- 
sicians. 

8ir, (\)unoil Onicc, Whitehall, 16th February 1818. 

I om directed by the Lords of his Majesty’s most Iloiiourablu Privy Coun- 
cil to acquaint you that their attention has recently been called tr) a publica- 
tion by Dr. Charles Maclean, which ho has communicated to their Lordiblpi 
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on tho subject of epidemic and contagious diseases, and particularly witli re- 
ference to the plague. 

The subject is obviously of so much importance to tho welfare of mankind 
in general, that the Lords of Ihe Privy Council do not feel that they could 
pass by Dr. Maclean’s communication without notice ; and their Lordships 
naturally look to the enlightened Members of the Royal College of Physicians, 
as being eminently calculated to furnish them with the most valuable informa- 
tiou, and lo elucidate a subject which is no less interesting than diihcult; 
under this iinprossion their Lordships have directed me to transmit to you 
u copy of lliu pimted volume, published by Dr. Maclean, together with a 
written summary of his argument, which the Doctor h^s prepared by their 
Lordships' direction ; and to request that you will submit the same to the 
consideration of the Members ot the Royal College of Rhysieians, in order 
that they may report, for the information of the Lords of his Majesty’s most 
Honourable Rrivy Council, the view which the College take of this queslioo. 
and more particularly thmr opinion on the following propositions, as stated 
by Dr. Maclean, vi/. 

Ist. Whether it be sufilcienlly proved that epidemic diseases do not depend 
upon contagion, and that, consequently, Qnaiantine and other regulations of 
plague police are not only useless but pernicious ? 

2d. If not, what additional proofs are considered necessary? 

8d. Whether the doctrine of contagion, as the cause of epidemic disca.ses, 
bo still deemed to stand, in whole or in part, confirmed and unshaken, and all 
the establishments founded upon it worthy of being continued? 

I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

Jas. Buller. 

The Reyietrar to the ColUye of Phyeicianx to the Clerk q/' the Privy Council. 

College of Physicians, March 31, 1818. 

I have tho honour to transmit to you, for the information of the Lords of 
his Majesty's most Honoiuable Pii\\ ('ouncil, the following answers to 
the questions propo.sed by their Lordship> to the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians ; 

1st. Wo are of opinion, although some epidemic diseases are not propa- 
gated by contagion, that it is by no means proved that the plague is not con- 
tagious, or that the regulations of plague police are useless or pernicious. 
We are persuaded, on the contrary, from the consideration of the experience 
of all ages, and some of us from personal observation, that the disease is 
Communicable from one individual to another. 

2d. The additional proofs wduch would be required of the non-existcnce 
of contagion, must be such proofs as would be sufficient to counterbalance 
the general opinion of medical and philosophical authors and historians, from 
the times of Thucydides, Aristotle, and Galen, to the present day ; so late as 
the year 1818, the contagjous nature of plague was fully ascertained by the 
British medical officers in the Island of Malta. 

Sdt The doctrine of contagion appears to us to be wholly ‘unshaken' by 
any argument which Dr Maclean hasndvnnred ; at the ^nme time, we think it 
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probable that aomo of the personal roitrlotiona enforced on the establiahihenl 
for Quarantine, might be modi6ed, without risk to the public safety. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Clem. Hue, Registrar. 

The CUrk of the Privy Council to the Iteyutrar qf the College qf Phy* 
sicians. 

Council Office, Whitehall, 30th September 1818. 

I am directed to acquaint you, that the Lords of his Majesty's most Ho- 
nourable Piivy Council have, since the receipt of your letter of the 8ist of 
March lust, received from Dr. Mucloan a second volume of his work on thh 
non-contagious nature of the plague, which the Doctor has represented to 
their Lordships ns containing additional proofs of the accuracy of his views 
upon that subject ; and as being in consequence not unlikely to lead to somo 
Tarialion in the sentiments of the College of Physicians. Althougli the Lords 
of llic Privy Council cannot undertake to say how far this may be the case, 
the importance of the subject induces them again to bring it under the consi- 
deration of the College of Physicians ; and i .lui therefore directed to trans- 
mit to you u copy of the beeond volume ot llii'. work, and to request that you 
will lay the suiiic before the College for that purpose, 

1 am, Sir, your most obedient huinblo servant, 

Jas. Duller. 

The Registrar of the College of Physicians to the Clerk of the Privy Council. 
Sill, College of Physicians, November?, 1918. 

I am directed by the President and Fellows of Ibo Royal College of Physi- 
cians, to acknowbdge tlie rcciupl of your letter of the 30th of September; 
togelher with a copy of the second volume of Dr. Maclean’s work on Epide- 
mic and Posiilentinl Diseases, and to state to you, for the information of tUd 
Lord", of his Majesty’s most Hoiiouiahlo Privy (’ouncil, that nothing con- 
taiiwd in Dr. .Maclean’s sccoiul volume has altered the opinion expressed by 
the College in their fornu r n port. 

1 have the honour to be. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Clfm. Hue, Registrar. 

Lord Chet/rynd, Clerk to the Privy Council^ to Dr. Maclean. 

Sir, Council Office, Whitehall, April 14<, 1818. 

1 am directed to acquaint you, that the work published by you on the nature 
of epidemic diseases, together with the summary of the principal propositions 
therein stated, have been referred by the Lords of his Majesty’s most Ho- 
nourable Privy Council, to the College of Physicians, for their opinion ; and 
their lairdships having had under their attentive consideration the answer 
which has been received from the College, I am farther to acquaint you, that 
the TiOrds of the Privy Council do not feel that they should be warranted ia 
recommending the abolition of those cautionary restrictions of Quarantine, 
which have been deemed necessary for the protection of the public health. 

1 am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
Chitwvnd. 
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On receiving this Intimation, It was deemed necessary by Dr« 
Maclean to request that copies of the College Reports should bo 
communicated to him ; with which request, however, the Lords of 
the Piivy Council thought proper to evade compliance. He knew 
indeed, as demonstration cannot he refuted, that they could only 
consist of some of the common-place dogmata of the schools ; and 
he was informed by Dr. Raillie, on the 31st of March„in explain- 
ing his own conduct upon the occasion, what these dogmata were : 
< f concur,’ says Dr. Raillie, ‘ in opinion with the College, that the 
plague is contagious, although certain states of the atmosphere have 
a powerful influence on it. I concur, likewise, in opinion with the 
College, that the doctrine of contagion is disUncibj stated hy sc- 
tieral writers ujnonir the ancients* Tliis, indeed, comprehended 
the whole sum and substance of their Reports ; but, from the cir- 
cumstance above stated, they were not placed in a tangible shape 
till the appearance of the ILqiort of tlie (!ommittce of the House 
of Commons on the validity of Ihedoctiine (»f contagion in the plague 
in 1819, from the Appendix to wliich tliey hav(‘ been extracted as 
above. What is most unfair in (his matter, is, that the College 
should have been perrtji((e<l to(l(*]i\»‘r a ?iiere mis(ipj)ortcd opinion, 
upon so important a sulqeet, wlieieas it was in (‘xjutss terms, and 
repeatedly stipidated hy Dr. JMach'an, that they slnoild be leqniied 
to assign, in detail, the grounds of their eonelusioiis. Nor will it 
elevate our notions ut the. <‘<jnity uitli liich these, ])ro(‘cedings have 
been conduct'd, when we conti.ist the iiduetanee and delay whicli 
have marked every stage of (liis iiujuiiy, during eleven years, with 
the alacrity and promptitude with which two reports in favour of 
contagion were required hy the Privy (’ouneil from the College of 
Physicians, in tlic space of twelve days, in 1825 ! 


FIRE-FLIES versus STARS. 

CJnArEFUi. luul lithe the Bamhoo trees 
IVave in the whispering eastern hreeze ; 
And when nl night the Fire-flies glow 
Like drops of light on each small hough, 
The ever-living Stars on high, 

Studding, like gems, the azure sky, 

Can scarcely draw the wanderer’s gaze 
From the green Bamboo’s richer blaze 
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III*:A8i>NS for rkducing thk military forcf. ok inuia. 

To thr Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

SIR, Bengal, Oct. 15, 1896. 

Kkowing, as you must cre this^ that India is in a state of profound 
peace, yo^u will perhaps be astonished to hear that the six extra re- 
giments which were raised during the last war, hiiTc not yet been 
disbanded, although it is said, that positive orders have been re- 
ceived from the Court of Directors to that effect. Necessity has, 
of course, been urge<l to justify non-compliance, but of this neces- 
sity it will puzzle the uninitiated to discover the existence. Since 
the reducti<»n of Hhurtporo, there is no rallying point for the dis- 
affected, in central or upper India. We arc safe o^i the side of Ne- 
paiil, and the result of the late war has secured the quiet of our 
c.i'^tern frontier. On the west, we have the friendly power of the 
.Siklis, and, were it not friendly, it could be annihilated in a single 
eam|)aiirn by less tlian a half of the army which reduced Bhurtporc. 
If our I'bistcrn slalesinen an* so far-sighted ns to anticipate n Rus- 
sian inva'^iiui, it were h(’lter to husband our resources, in the mean- 
time, to enable us to support an increase of our European force, 
which would in that ease be requiicd; or, if an addition to ourNa- 
(ive arjiiy should hereafter be necessaiy, it has been lecently 
.shown Imw speedily n number ol regiments cun he raised and or- 
ganised. 

Rut the Ibuignl Government, it is said, has proposed to reduce 
some of the local corps: and why? The reduction of any number 
of these might render an <‘qu;il nnmlier of regular corps necessary ; 
hut as the whulr of our Native army can ne\er at once be brought 
into the field, tlu'se local corps areas useful as any other, and kept 
up at halt the e.xpensi*. Even the Native jiartof a regular corps is 
much rnoie expensive than a local one, while the European officers 
alone, required exclusively for the former, would cost, at least, 
HO, 000/. per annum. 

Rut to return to the alleged necessity for more troops, it will be 
lecollectcd, that a want of troops was complained of during Mr. 
Adam’s administration, by those who were interested in the increase 
of the army, and eight battalions were accordingly raised. This 
wa.s then considered an ample addition, and, surely, the Rengal 
troops which were afterwards withdrawn from Nngpore and Mlmw, 
together with the two new regimenU of cavalry, are more th.uu suf- 
ficient for the security of our recent acquisitions. The fact is, that 
the country is at present overstocked with troops. Three or four 
regiments arc to be found at some of our inteiior stations, which 
were formerly occupied by two, and whole regiments at detachi'd 
]ms(s, formerly the stations of five and sometimes of two compa- 
nies. How then is the <mI| for an innease of llie army to he ac- 
O) uiifdl n, niUI I 13 K 
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counf^jd for ? Briefly thuf? T/iose who, from their /iitnatioii, may 
have been able, by partial and exaggerated representations, to im- 
press Government with the idea that an augmentation is necessary, 
arc not only personally interested, but have many friends and rela- 
tions in the army whom such an event gives them an opportunity of 
serving; and the discontent which now pervades the army, shows 
that they have not scrupled t(> do so in the present instance at the 
expense of others. It is an indisputable fact, that the idajority of 
the oflicers wish for the reduction of the extra regiments ; nor can 
any stronger evidence ho adduced of the partiality which has been 
evinced in their formation. 

The Coinmander-in-(*hief, let it be recollected, is now a leading 
and influential member of the Government, and while his judgment 
is guided by those who arc deeply interested in the increase of the 
army, hia deficiency in local knowledge renders him unable to 
detect the fallacy of the ex parte statements laid before him. 

1 write this letter, Mr. Editor, with the hope that it may attract 
tho notice of some of the Directors, or Pioprictors of India stock 
resident in London, who otherwise may never hear a syllable of tho 
matter. There are few in this country wh(se interests coincide 
with theirs ; and the military, as fur as they arc concerned, must 
bo silent from necessity. But there is no reason why tlie few Pro- 
prietors of India stock, resident in this country, should he silent 
also ; whose duty ( conceive it to he, to give notice to those resid- 
ing in London, of any umiecessury addition to the (lon)pany’s ex- 
penditure, and on whom it hocomes a reciprocnl duty to watch over 
the interests of 

An' Aji«»knt PuopuiETon. 


I. 1 N K s 

Occnxioncd by llctidiny “ The Pride of Alnjdos." 

0 ! from what magic bower, what Peri height. 

Or churnuHl grove, or realm of love and light. 
Mower’, ot immortal bloom lu\>l thou puiluinod ? 
Thine is thi' lo\eUo'>t, llunc tho saddest clidil 

1 aeon, that r ble-^t tho union mild 
Of Poeli) and Melancliuly, joined. 

If from that leeliiig heart, that radiant mind 
Itcligion beamed, enshrining and enshrined ; 

How \tould the holy .MinstriU, uho rejoice 
O’er triumphs far less brilliant, wake a strain, 
Thai e’en thy lay might emulate m \ain, 

\V ith all iheir halloued fire and pure angelic voice 
Berhampnrr. 


II. s n. 
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PRESENT STATE AND FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE SETTLEMENT 
AT PORT ELIZABETH, IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

We have received, from an intelligent correspondent, an account 
of the harbour and settlement of Port Elizabeth, in Algoa Bay, up 
to the end of Septofober 1820; and being aware of tho interest 
felt on the subject by all those who look to our efforts in South 
Africans a probable means of effecting gfeat good, and ultimately, 
by the spread of commercial intercourse, civilizing that <||Uarter of 
the globe, wo lay it before our rondel's, to the nautical and com- 
mercial classes of which, at least, it will be found to convey mucli 
useful information. 
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M Statu of Port Elizabeth , 

The anchorag« ground at Algoa Bay is formed of a strong clay. 
Strangers bound to the Bay arc not to look to the summit of the 
hills for signals, but to the Resident’s house at the bottom, where 
there is a flag-staff erected ; and the only necessary mark for 
their anchorage is to keep the Resident’s house bearing due west, 
and then to take the distance of their anchorage from the shore, 
according to the depth of water required for their tonnage ; those 
of the largest burthen need not, however, anchor at a greater dis- 
tance than one mile from-the beach. 

It is strongly recommended that any ship coming here should be 
provided with Marryatt’s (.’ode of Signals, as these are constantly 
used at the Resident’s flag-staff. 

The Bay is spacious, and a vessel, if anchored at a proper dis- 
tance, can, at all times, beat out, against any wind ; there is also 
a good anchorage behind the St. Croix Islands, which they can al- 
ways reach. 

The coast around, from the landing-place to Cape Padrdose, is 
bold: in coming in from the westward, vessels should giv<‘ the 
rocky point a wide birth ; they ran, however, pass with safety 
between the Roman Rock, and Rocky Point. It is to be observed 
that when a white flag is hoisted at the signal start* at the Resi- 
dent’s house, no boat should attempt landing, the surf b(‘ing then 
bad ; and it is strongly recommended that boats b(‘longing to ships 
(8trang(*rs) should never atUinpt to come on slmre, until th(‘ go- 
vernment Inmt goes olf, or under a wai p line ; the danger to h(! 
apprehended from so doing is not so mucli from the surf as frojii a 
strong current which runs close in upon tlu* bcjich from south to 
north, when the helm, from the \elocily with whicli tlio current 
drives the boat, has no command over lier. Whale l)j)ats, how- 
ever, can go in and out at all times, as (he steer oar Jias a pcrfecl 
command over (hem. 

Vessels of any burden can, nt all tiines, he supplied with abun- 
dance of Nvater, a!id fresh stoek of every doseripfiou, at a much 
more moderate rate than in 7’al)lc Bay. This place is also par- 
ticularly healthy : convalescents from India, who Ijave spent 
months in Cape Town, for the benefit of their health, liave often 
experienced the superiority of this place, as they have not been 
here for many weeks before they have been perfectly re- 
covered. ^ 

The following are the average prices of fresh provisions sup- 
plied to ships: Bullocks, six or seven hundred weight, 30 rix dol- 
lars ; sheep, fifty to sixty pounds, 3J to 4 dollars ; geese, 3 to 4 
dollars ; fowls, 0 dollars per dozen ; ducks, 20 dollars per dozen ; 
wood and watering, moderate. 

High water, at full and change, 12 hours. Rise 6 feet. 

An agreement should he entered into with (he boatmen for the 
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coaveyauctt od board of tho stock oud other iieccasahesi othararis^ 
their charges are exorbitant. 

Tho following privilege has been recently granted to Port Eli- 
rabeth, by his Honour the Lieuteiiant-Oovernor of the Capo of 
Good Hope, under date of July 26 , 1826 : 

‘ All vessels arc permitted to enter into, and clear out from 
Port Elizabeth, and to land thereat, or embark therefrom, all 
goods, wares, or merchandise, which may bo legally imported into 
or exported from this colony.* 

The prosperity of the Cape of Good Hope, under the Dutch, 
arose principally from tho advantages which its anchorages offered 
to ships trading to the East ; and ns the harbour of Port Eliza- 
beth is really superior to either Table or Simon’s Bay, the British 
settlers, from their peculiarly advantageous situation here, have 
strong reasons to hope for progressive improvement in their pros- 
pects and condition. 

Tho homeward-bound Indiamen usually make this part of the 
roast in the first instance ; and as adverse north-west winds pre- 
vail during four-fifths of the year, it is obvious that East India 
Captains, when they an* informed of the accommodation which 
Port Elizabeth offers, will judge that it is preferable to turn into 
the sfiiootli water of Algoa Bay, rather than fruitlessly to endea- 
vour, at tlie expense of sails and rigging, to urge on their way to 
the westward. Our coasters never leave this port until a south- 
easterly wind springs up, wliich enables a vessel to reach St. He- 
lena in 16 days; whilst, on the contrary, many vessels have 
severely suffered, by persevering in their efforts to round the 
(,’npe when oppos<'d by winds and currents, and have succeeded 
with difficulty, after many days’ exposure to the roughest sea in 
the world. 

Th(* advantages of this port are heeoming gradually known, as 
several ships have already made a second visit to it, on their re- 
turn voyages from India. Indeed wlion it is known that oxen can 
be delivered for one penny English per pound, and that the beef 
may vie with that of Ireland, it may reasonably be expected that 
it will he still more frequented for stock ; and that settlers of ca- 
pital will be attracted to the spot, as colonists, to improve still 
further the resources of the country. 

The temperature of the climate at Algoa Bay is twelve degrees 
cooler than that of Cape Town; and the winters are almost uni- 
formly of the same description as tho delightful weather which 
characterizes May and June in England. 

The contiguity of the frontiers supplies an inexhaustible source 
of commercial prosperity. The interior is hardly approached, and 
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yet the rnercet trifles have been exchanged with the Natives, during 
the last year, for an amount of ivory and hides, which, if mentioned, 
would be thought incredible. It is reported that 100,000 lbs. of 
ivory and 300,000 hides have passed through Graham’s Town from 
the weekly Ca/l'cr fairs, during the last 12 months only. 

Agriculture and horticulture arc, at present, greatly neglected. 
The chief produce is barley ; the wheat crops having failed ; but, 
by the introduction of scientific men, and the expected botanical 
establishments of Government, it is thought there are few articles 
which may not be hereafter successfully cultivated. 

The latitude of the anchorage at Port Elizabeth and Tablo 
Bay being the same, to a minute, great accuracy of reckoning is 
necessary on the part of the coasters bound to Algoa Bay, from 
the westward, to avoid errors in their calculation of the longi- 
tude 5 for, should a vessel overshoot the port, she may remain 
many days exposed to an overwhelming sea ; and, if she lies-to 
for the night, she iimy be carri(;d a\vay by the uncertain currents 
to a considerable distariec from her place of destination. Some 
efforts, therefore, should be made to induce Government to autho- 
rize a light-house to he placed on Cape Recife. So impressed are 
the (Captains of the coasters with the injportance of the measure, 
that one of them oilered to build a small light-house at his own 
expense, provided the Goverjunent would keep it in condition aftcr- 
tvards. The immediate neighbourhood of the whale fishery would 
ensure a constant supply of oil nt a clioap rate, and a very triflimr 
charge on the bencjitcft by the measure, would ho more than 
adequate to the support (»f the establishment ; but nothing has yet 
been determined on this subject. ^ 


As It IS expected (hat the new Licutenanl-Govcmor of the Capo 
will fix his abode among the settlers at Algoa Ray for a short 
period, they are all looking forward to the pleasure and advantage of 
hiH arrival among l|iem ; and think that his lepoit will ho likcTy to 
establish the fact that his countrymen now in want of employment 
at home, would find, in Jsouth Africa, an excellent and congenial 
climate, and a country capable of furiushing to its inhabitauts not 
only the necessaries of life, but most of its lu.vurics. 





ON THK EDUCATION OK CADETS FOR Tills INDIAN ARMY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Bankn of the Ganges, Aug. 1, 182C. 

The debate at the India House on Mr. Hume’s iuotion> rogarrl- 
ing the education of Cadets (for which see vol. vii. p. 380, of youi 
Journal,) has induced me to tuni my thoughts ngnin to that su-b- 
ject.* The priucipal objections taken by tlio opposite party seem 
to be: 1st, that the proposal would have been profitable to Dr. 
Gilchrist ; and 2dly, that young men had hotter learn the Oriental 
languages in India than in England. Upon the first point I shall 
say nothing, though it appears curious that the education of the 
Company’s Cadets should necessarily put money into the Doctor’s 
pocket. If so, ho must be the only man capable of teaching them, 
and thus the Court pay him a greater practical compliment than 
any language could have conveyed. But the second point having 
at first sight a plausible appearance, deserves more consideration. 

It certainly looks like a self-evident proposition, that a language 
may be learnt (inicker and better in n conntiy in which it is spoken, 
than in any other. But it may be observed, that what is spoken 
here, is vei'y difierent from the more classical language which con- 
stitutes the literature of the country. The Oordoo Zuban, in which 
we generally converse with the Natives, is, as its name implies, a 
mixture of many tongues, comprehending amongst others, Arabic, 
Sanscrit, Peisian, Bengalee, Portuguese, and English. This, per- 
haps, might not be so easily acquired in Engla?id, but the written 
languages might be acquired there as well as in this country, and 
they would not only he valuable in themselves, but would foim an 
excellent foundation for the other. 

As to the present deficiency in what the Chairman in his simpli- 
city calls the ‘ improved state of India,’ I appeal to the experience 
of any one who is conversant with the country. Docs one Officer 
in twenty know more of its languages than is just sufficient to en- 
able liira to perform tlic rouliue of his duty ? Arc they not in this 
respect notoriously inferior to the Civilians, who liavc had the ad- 
vantage of instruction on both sfdes of the water ? The fact then is, 
that some more regular place of instruction is required ; and this 
seems to be very generally admitted. But in what country ? In 
England to be sure, and for these reasons : We have had a Col- 
lege of this nature in India, w6ll known by the name- of Barraset, 
and we have not forgotten what it produced — idleness, extravagance, 
dissipation, insubordination and duels. This will be, in some mea- 


• A orevious loiter on the same subject, and from the pen of the same wri- 
ter, will be found in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ vol. vl, p. 87. 
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sure, the case wherever a number of raeu are collected together, 
just at that age when the pasfiions become most clamorous for iu- 
dulgciiee, and the restraints of authorities are necessarily relaxed. 
In England, however, you would have this advantage. The young 
men, having never been exempt from domestic interference, would 
submit to it with less reluctance ; and the neighbourhood of their 
parents and friends, whom they have been accustomed to re- 
spect, and are solicitous to please, would have a salutary influence 
on their minds. If stronger motives appear necessary, withhold 
their a[>poinlnient 8 till their conduct aflords some promise, at least, 
of future merit. At present, you send ort a lad, suddenly eman- 
cipated Irom school, with a commission in his pocket, and a sw'ord 
nearly as long as himself, by his side, and then gravely recommend 
him to study. You might as well try to catch sparrows by s))riiik- 
ling salt upon their tails. 

Again, whatever excesses a young ninn might be guilty of in 
England, would be unknown or forgotten on his arrival liere. Ho 
would once more start fair in the career of life, with the advantage 
of such experience as he had purchased at home. But an 01101100 
committed here by the Oj/icer, holding the commission and wear- 
ing the sword as nforc.said, is a far more serious matter. It is not 
more than two years since a young Ensign, about 17 years of ago, 
having drank too much wine at the mess-table, and used insulting 
language to his brother officers, was brought before a co\u t-mar- 
tial, and sentenced to he dismissed tin' Tito Commander- 

in-(,’hief very properly pardoned him, on the plea of youth and in- 
exporieacc ; hut does not such a plea show most forcibly the irn- 
piopiiety of sending out so young a lad to fill such a situation in 
life ! I know how absurd is the common cant, that we hold Uiis 
country by ‘ opinion.’ lii truth, Sir,ue hold it by our broad-swords 
and bayonets, and if they were removed, ojtijiion would not sujtjtort 
us long: but is it Jiot ohviomsly importaiil that those who wjeld 
these broad-swords 'and bayonets, should Ite able to look up to 
their oflicors with respect ? It it be said then, that learning the 
Eastern languages at home would necessarily detain cadets a little 
longer in that country ; I reply, to my mind, there cannot be a 
stronger argument urged in its favour, for they might learn at the 
same time what is more valuable, still, English habits and Eng- 
lish principles. 

I need not remind ymi of the long passage across the ocean 
necessary to reach this country, or the listless vacuity of thought 
in which it is. usually spent ; for who could expect a young man, 
under such circumstances, without assistants, and almost without 
motives, to undergo the drudgery of attempting a new language ? 
Had the foundation been properly laid in England, it is not too 
much to suppose that some at least would devote their minds to 
farther improvement. 
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Oiice more, it is said, there are great temptations iield out in 
this country to the proficient. Formerly, pecuniary rewards were 
given to those who distinguished themselves, but they have been 
long discontinued, it being thought a matter of economy to pay a 
salary to young officers, who are useless, if not mischievous, for 
the fii'st year or two, rather than give a few thousand rupees as 
an inducement to make themselves well ncqiininted with the 
language and habits of the men they are to command. It seems 
iinpossjhle, Sir, for the Company ever to forget for a moment that 
they are merchants as well as sovereigns, and the scales are the 
emblems of justice that appear familiar to their hands. Military 
men tuo, arc no longer permitted to .study in the (^ivil College of 
(’alcutta ; so that in the ‘ improved state of India,’ tlu’io are fewer 
means and rewards for diligence than there were formerly. Uut wc 
are still promised, that staff appointments shall be given to those 
who are best qualified to fill them. Alas ! Sir, this poor farce has 
been acted too often to deceive any longer. Lord Hastings set out 
with a magnanimous profession of attondmg only to the claims of 
merit ; but it is notorious that the patronage of the Army was 
sometimes shamefully prostituted while lie had the leiiis of go- 
vernment, and the interminable Scotch cousins of Lady Hastings 
devoured all the loaves and fishes in the land. Sir bMward Paget 
openly declaiod, he would give away the staff appointnumts, in his 
I)()wer, only to those who were recommended by tin* otbeers under 
wliom they li!ui served : and no doubt his promise was infinitely 
helt(‘r Jcejit than that of ln\ j)re(Ieeessor. 'riii! valual)l<i j)atronngc 
of t)i(‘ Ai niy, liowever, l)y some odd wliini of legislation, is vested 
in the (iovenior-tieneral ; and of liis mode of distiibiiting it, you 
have had some specimens before you, 

Ta*t it not, liowever, he thought that all the faults and bliindcfs 
are coniinitted o/i this side of the water. The ignorrinee of some 
of the Diieetors, and the apathy of all, is a prineijmJ cause of the 
miseliief. And wlien we see on(‘ of the Proprietors asserting, that 
many of the. sepoys (or anp of them, if he alluded to Brntgal) are 
familiar with the Knglish language; and another gravely assuiing 
the Court, that the interpreter was the common eliannel of nun- 
munication between an otfieer and his mofi ; — wc can o/j)y wonder 
by what strange caprice of fortune the (lovcrnment of India has 
been intrusted tff a set of men so lamentably ignorant of its cha- 
racter. 

I am, Sir, yoiir obedient Servant, 

Pwrnrr. 

P. S. How came every speaker to conclude, that an eslablish- 
m«iU of this kind must iieccssurily be in or near London ? 
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THE DRBAM A FHAOMBNT. 

(Prom the Italian. J 

[TliOf?nlir« original of the accompanying Fragineiit may be (ouiul iti tin, 
• Venetian Aiinalu’ of Giulio Albani, published at Florence in Itidj. j 

Methouoiit I stood upon a dreary rock, 

A ]»arr<-n islet in a boundless waste, 

A spot where human foot had never trod, 

Where Iniinaii voice had never waken’d sound ; 

Desolate and alone ; far from the world ; 

Fxiled, forgotten ; — many a gallant ship 
Passing with gaudy streamers in the wind. 

That bore them bravely on ; wltile from their deck > 

Hose peals of careless laughter, and rude mirth, 

And merry music, and load levelling; 

And on tlu'y sped : and others came, the satm- ; 

And they passed loo : — again — but not a sail 
ilesign’d its portion of the hastening bice/e, 

Thai 1(11 like Flallc iy’s breath, and woot d them .> 

N<mo lariled: Pleasure’s lealm was still n-luad 
And Hot row’s rugged isle d)s[)lay’(l a«> charm 
To tempt delay from such a summei eiew. 
iVo eye was Imil’d upon that elieeiless slu.u, 

Or him who stood tin re, lonely a-, the <'li 1 
'riial beetled o’er him. .Melauelady , slov , 

I souglil my only lefuge— only home— 

A ca\e liaid lij ; and laid ino down, and sli {i| 

That sceiu) of bitter mockery— all the woiln, 

Mven the main around, the hopeless waste, 

(My dieary world) that tliere encomjmss’d me, 

Was hidden. Not a sound, e’en of the Wii\e 
'I’hul broke upon the strand, was heard ; no an . 

No son-bird’s wail, no life : ’twas as the grave 
Had closed upon its prey in endless night. 

The silence of a desert sepulchre. 

There, such a dream came o’er my harass’d seiisi , 

As never, sure, in wretchedness or bliss, 

Was given to earthly slumber: Fiom the West, 

As rising from the wave, a form advanced, 

(Urcled in living light, illumining 

Tlie watery path it trod. It heeded not 

The argosy'll gay pageantry, nor heard 

The niingletl shouts of many tongues, that tlienco 

In admhation luiil’d it. On it eamc, 

Uegardlcss of their blandishmcab and lineals. 
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And reach’d the desolate hhorc ; and still approach'd, 

And stood beside me — (florlous, beautiful ! 

Not ns of earth ; or, If of earth, It seom'd 
As if the chiMll’d Idol of the world 
Had gain’d from favouring flcavcn the vital spark 
That woke grace into life, exhibiting, 

In each new attitude of limb, each look, 

The breath-fraught touch of Deity, that show’d 
An angel risen where an imago stood ! 

Sweet play’d the spirit-soul within : it beam'd 
In soft suffusion glowing, as of old. 

The vestal’s sacred charge of incensed flame, 

Gave, through its alabaster shrine, its fire, 

In temper’d brilliancy of light ; but bore. 

In mild transparence, azure veins were seen 
Marbling the downy wbitencss, as they wound, 

In mazy lustre, through their bed of snow, 

Alellowlng beside them as they flow’d, ns pure 
As if a seraph’s hand in heaven’s blue dye 
JIad dipt the pencil that pourtray’d thorn. Thus, 

In bnelincss it stood. It moved ; the sli p 
Kell like a zephyr’s sigh upon the earth — 

So echoless — so still — the emmet train 
’ruin'd not aside, nor fear’d the uiiy tread 
That thieulen’d not its fianqnet. Siuldenly, 

Melhought it smiled (celesti.il light !) upon im 
Sure iK'ver face, save In a dream, or lieaven, 

Never on earth, li.id woke, to shed delight, 

So fair a soul as sal in that sweet smile ' 

Would that ail abler pen were mine, to paint 
'I'lie sun whence beam’d that look of life, ol lovt ' 

Ves, it was love it beam’d; but ehasten’d, juni, 

As if it wooed the heart to share (hat sphere 
Of light It seem’d descended fr<»m, and tlieie 
Live in eternal peace and blessedness I 

Ia’iiI, as to veil, but yielding added grace 
To this perfection, golden tri'sses hung. 

Like jess’mino tendrils round a new-born rose, 

Shading, as envious of the charm it wore, 

The flower they clung to ; or, like fleecy clouds, 

When, through a summer’s heaven, pleased Cynthia siiulij, 
Bright’ning to living amber on her brow, 

Thence sofl’ning into shade, but umber still , 

Thence, In the concave’s light, like gossamer, 

Sinking to airy nothingness again, 

From that expanse, that azure lake, methought 
The eye had drunk its spell ; so mild, yet bright. 

As if a diamond's lay the turquoise wore. 

And flash’d forth animated puiily. 
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t I irstn liuid thiiii tlii« btrang^e tale of tiiought 
Hath claim'd attention, this all-beauteous Shade, 

Ills ^^ond’rous birth^ of fancy’s mimic hour; 

Angel, in woman’s semblance, gave mine ear 
A \olcc, so sweet ! It fell, like Miriam’s breath. 

In music on the heart ; and, as it spoke, 

'I'he lips, whence flow’d the melody, display’d, 

UeHorting back the blush they shed, what lay 
Ijlvo ocean's pearls beside a coral stem, 

Some sea-nymphs’ wreath beneath the noontide wave, 
Sipping fresh lustre fiom th’ enamour’d sun. 

Oh ! I could dwell for ever, still in words, 

As still in thought unwearied, on this form : 

\s still the mind reviews the vilsion’d bliss, 

And di earns again that bliss reality ! 

Hliss? raptuiel A'es, though agony was there, 

It came not then : but, like a vapoury night, 

Shrouiling the sunshine of a day of spring, 

Stoll' o’er the scene, in blight and blasting shade. 
Ilreathing foul poison as it spread: — ’tvvas thus 
'I’hc trouble came: and all of joy was changed 
’Po tnituring ii.iguish, that, e’en now the brain 
I{( cals in shuddering horror ! Agony ! 

Ht'vond the [lower of any tongue to tell ! 

\ ct, ileadly as it till, for that blight heaven 
'Phat had been given, ami thus was swept to gloom, 

So would f sleep cguiii, and dieain for ever! 

Hiicf be the rest ! there’s liitle charm, alas ! 

Ill any tale that Mis<‘ry has to tell ; 

Ami this, though but a dream, a sleeper’s griej. 

Will sound but imlel). Many a tear have I 
(l)ieam us it was) in secret shed ; and .still 
Shall shed again ! but then, o’er me, thoro Imugs 
A nameless soun-ihing blending all with life, 

As 't weie the shadow ol some real event, 

(ione bv, or j( t to come: and there arc beings. 

Not ott, but seen at times, whose foiins rccal 
I he Spit it ol that night ; and then the heart 
S[toiitnneous throb.s, before the startled eye 
Cun give its warning. Strange ! but thus it is : 

\ml time hath rallur added to the spell, 

'Phan aided to dissolve it. Now methinks 

'T will last till thought shall cease, shall sleep, p«i<hai>c«, 

'Po drunin iu bibs agaiu. ****** 
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RKVIKVV OF 8KMCH1-.S IN PERSIA.’'' 

Books of Imvels ought to hnve but one object. They should 
inform the reader fully of the nature and condition of the countries 
they describe, sin^lc out and delineate correctly whatever is pecu- 
liar in the nuiniiers of the inhabitants, or in the institutions civil or 
religions which influence those manners, and this in a clear and 
manly style, like that of V^olney, which inspires eoiifldeiice, as it 
indicates a mind far too dignified to descend to falsehood. There 
is no occasion to proscribe wit in a traveller, when he happens to 
have any ; but wc soon learn to entertain soinelhing very like con- 
tempt for the writer who imagines ns incapable of being pleased 
with unsophisticated description, and has recourse at every turn to 
grimace and exaggeration to extoit our applause. Wc disapprove 
of a taste so vicious in every department of literature, and it some- 
times appears in everyone; but in travels and voyages it has a 
peculiar air of deformity, for there wc expect to find the seiitiinenls 
of a grave man, intent on observing mankind, and much too ear- 
nest and desirous of truth to give way for a moment to tlie sugges- 
tions of a childish fancy. Such are our notions of hoicks of travels. 
Perhaps they are too severe, having been forme<l oiiginally from 
the perusal of such writers as (’Imnlin, Bernier, and Vhdtiey, and 
those more modern .nuthors who have adopted their earnest and 
masculine way of writing. 

As to the * Sketches of Peisia,’ now h(*fore ns, they are not re- 
gular travels, carrying tin' reader by any particular I'outi' tliroiigh 
the couiitiy in (jnestion, hut a nn*re seh'ction fjum volnininons notes 
made upon tlie spot, ikmv fi<*shly ie-writtei» for the ])ress, ;ni(l lea- 
vened uith as iniK'h uitand vivacity as the wiitr'i’s n)(.^t lahoiious 
elfoits could conjure uj». By this elahoiale retouching In' has sne- 
ceodc'fl, however, in producing exactly the sort of thing lie ainiiMl 
at, and which is now in most demand with wliat is ciilhal ‘ the 
reading public,' that is, with (hose who read until tln'y stifle in 
their minds all propensity to (hii:king and relli'ction. Not hut that 
this writer has very clever things in liis hook, tilings which deserved 
\\ell to be rescued from tlie oblivion in wliich certain strong 
trunks of the autlior had kept them for six-and-lwenty years. 
What we object to is a light and flijipant manner of telling very 
serious truths, of which he is often guilty, not inadvm tently, for 
his system evidently is to regard every thing a^ matter of jest and 
laughter, in which he will agree with the gicat majority of his 
readers. 


• Skelcbos of I‘crsi.1, from fhr .Journals of b Traveller in llw Kasl. in fv»o 
rols. I/OTidon, lS?n. 
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In ftpitc of thifi humour ho the Persians arhnirably, from 

the slavish courtiorSf who franQuilly and ciif^crly acknowledge the 
Shah's absolute right to make foot-balls of their heads wheneverit 
way please his majesty, dovrn, or t^p, to those fierce wandering 
tribes who appesy to enjoy in the midst of oppression and despotism 
a very great shore of wealth and independence. He touches, too, 
upon tlie Turcomans and their long plundering expeditions, but 
this portion of the work will appear exceedingly meagre to whoever 
has read Mr. Frazer^s more full and satisfactory account of the 
same people and their manners.* What he says of the Koords is 
fur more novel and interesting; hut from tliis portion of the book 
wc shall presently make an extract or two, both as a specimen of 
the author’s best manner, and as illustrating certain passages in 
the Anabasis, the most romantic and beautiful piece of military 
history that has ever been written. Otber passages also, throwing 
some light on the same history, occur early in the first volume. 
These relate to the Persian manner of hunting the antelope, and 
pursuing the bustard, a bird which the Greeks in Gyrus’s army 
greatly relished. ‘ As for the bustards, (says Xenophon,) they 
may be taken, if one springs them hastily, they making short 
flights, like partridges, and arc soon tired. T/irir flesh was very 
delicious!^ Mr. Spelrnnn, in his admirable translation of the 
Anabasis, uses the word roc-deer for /lopArdfcN, inst(‘ad of a'nte-‘ 
iopeSy which, altliongh it conveys the nsual meaning of the term, 
which also signified wild f'oatsy yet was not so proper in speaking 
of the animals wliich Xenophon Mas descii])i?ig, for these nndonht- 
edly were antelopes, and not joenhsM-, Wu' rherre?i(/s of the French. 
Speaking in a note tlu‘ hiista)»ls jiicntiom'd by bis anlbor, ho 
says, ^ Pustnrds are veiy well known to ^poitsmeii ; we hn\<‘ gM'at 
minibors of them in Norfolk ; they aie remai kable for having m) 
more timn three claws, like the (lott(M(*l, and smiM' lew <tther birds ; 
they are scarce to he appioached by any eonlrivanee, as I have 
been tanglit by many (lisappomtments ; possibly this may be owing 
to their ex(piisite sense of hearing, m* bird having,- aceording to its 
size, so large an aperfiiro to convey it. What Xmioplion says eon- 
cerning their sliort flights, can only be undei stood of theTii liefore 
they are full-grown, for, wlien tliey are so, they make flights of 
five or six miles witli great ease. Pliny nnd Xenophon, like many 
other people, dilfer in their tas*c, with relation to bustards; the 
first calls them damnafus in eibis — the last, we find, commends 
them.’ 

From the * Sketches’ now before as, we seem to discover the rea- 
son of the ditfereiice between the opinion of Pliny and that of Xeno- 
phon respecting the bustard ; the species mentioned by the Greek 


* In las a«lmirablr ri.utls m Khoi ^;\ll 
+ \n.U’ \ 1 S|ii Ini.in's Ii 
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writer, and now callod Hubara hy tho iiihahitants of Uie country, 
being, in all probability, as peculiar to the sandy plains of Persia, 
as the mode of hawking by which it is caught. Be this as it may, 
the decriptioii here given of the mode by which the Hubara and 
^ the fleetest quadruped on carth^ are taken, is extremely interest- 
ing, the more so perhaps as it seems like a kind of supplement to 
the brief relation of Xenophon. 

‘ We were kept several weeks at Abushehcr ; and among other 
amusements by which wo beguiled the tedium of our sojourn at 
this dull seaport, were those of hunting and hawking; which, ac- 
cording to the Nimrods of our party, is nowlicrc found in 
greater perfection : but as the mode of killirig the game differs 
essentially from that of other countries, I shall describe it, that 
such sportsmen as can read may judge of its merits. 

‘ The huntsmen proceed to a large plain, or rather desert, near 
the sea-side : they have hawks and greyhounds ; the former car- 
ried ill the usual manner, on the hand of the huntsman ; the latter 
led in a leash by a horseman, generally the same who carries the 
hawk. When the antelope is seen, they endeavour to get as near 
as possible ; but the animal, the moment it observes them, goes 
off at a rate that seems swifter than the wind ; the horsemen are 
instantly at full speed, having slipped the dogs. If it is a single 
deer, they at the same time fly th(* hawks ; but if a herd, they 
wait till the dogs have fixed on a particular antelope. The hawks, 
skimming along near the ground, soon roach tho deer, at whose 
head they pounce in succession, and sometimes with a violence that 
knocks it over. At all events, they confuse the animal so much 
as to stop its speed in such a degree that the dogs can come up ; 
and in an instant men, horses, dogs, and hawks, surround the un- 
fortunate deer, against wdiich their united efforts have been com- 
bined. The part of the chase that surprised rnc most was the 
extraordinary combination of the hawks and the dogs, which 
throughout seemed to look to each other for aid. , This, I was 
told, was the result of long and skilful training. 

* The antelope is supposed to he the fleetest quadruped on earth, 
and the rapidity of the first burst of the chase I have described is 
astonishing. The run seldom excoeds three or four miles, and 
often is not half so much. A fawn is an easy victory ; the doc 
often runs a good clmse, and the buck is seldom taken. The 
Arabs arc indeed afraid to fly their hawks at the latter, ns these 
fine birds in pouncing frc<|ucntly impale themselves on its sharp 
borns. 

‘ The hawks used in this sport are of a species that I have never 
seen in any other country. This breed, which is called Che|kh, 
is not large, but of great beauty ntid symmetry. 

‘ Another mode of running down the antelope is practised here, 
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aud «tiU nioi'fl in the interior of Persia. Persons of the Idghest 
rank lead their own greyhounds in a long silken leash, which passes 
throjigh tlic collar, and is retidy to slip the moment the huntsman 
chooses. The well-trained dog goes alongside the horse, and 
keeps clear of him w'hen at full speed, and in all kinds of country. 
When a herd of antelopes is seen, a consultation is held, and the 
most experienced deterinine the point towards which they are to 
he driven. The field (ns an English sportsman would toiin it) 
then disperse, and while some drive the herd in the desired direc- 
tion, those with the dogs take tlieir post on the same line, at the 
distuiico ol' about a mile from each otlier ; one of tlic worst dogs is 
then slipped at the herd, and from the moment he singles out an 
juitclopc the wlude body are in motion. The object of the horse- 
men who have greyhounds is to intercept its eoursc, and to slip 
fresh dogs, in sur( esslcm, at the fatigued animal. In rare instances 
the Rocnrul dog Kills, ft is generally the third or foiiitli ; and even 
these, wluMi tlie doer is strong, and the ground favourable, often 
fail. This sport, wliich i^ very exhilirating, was the delight of the 
late King of Persia, Aga iMalmmed Khan, whoso taste is inljcrited 
by the present soveieign. 

* The novelty of these amusements interested me, and I w'as 
pleased, on accompanying a ])arty to a village, about twenty miles 
from Ahiisholior, to see a speeies of hawking, pe<'iiliar, I believe, 
to the sandy plains of Persia, on which tlK‘ Huhara*, a noble 
species of bustard, is found on almost hare plidns, wlnae it lias no 
shelter hut a small ahruh <'alled geetuek. Wlimi we went in <ju(‘st 
of them we had a parly of about twenty, all well moiinted. Two 
kinds of hawks are neeessaiy loi this spoil : (he hist, (lie Cherkh 
(the same which is lh»wn at the antelop(>), atl.ieks tloMii on tlie 
ground, hut will not follow' them on the wing ; for this H-ason, the 
Bhyrce, a hawk w'ell known iii India, is llown the inoinent the ITu- 
hara rise.s, 

^ ‘ As w'e lode along in an extended line, the men wdio carried the 
Cherkhs every now and then unhooded and liehl them up, that they 
might look over the jdain. Thu iirst Iluhaia w’e found atforded 
us a proof of the astonishing quickness of sight of one of the liawks ; 
he fluttered to he loose, an<l the man wlio held him gave a whoop, 
us he threw him olf his hand, and set ojf at full speed. We all did 
the same. At first we only saw our hawk skimming over tlie plain, 
but soon perceived, at a distance of more tliaii a mile, the heaiitl- 


‘ * The llubara usually woighs from st>\rn to elc\eii nounds. On its head 
h a tuflof black niul white ft-nlhcis ; the back of the head ami m ck are Mmf- 
ted black; tVe side of the head and throat arc white, as ^^(•ll as ihc under 
part of the body ; the breast is slate-ct.loured ; the feathers of the u iiisr are 
greenish brown, speckled with black ; the bill of a very dark grey ; and on 
each aide of th« neck is a large and hand.sortic tuft of feathers, black a id while 
alternately. 
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fill speckled Hubam, with his head erect and wings outspread, 
ranuing forward to meet his adversary. The Cherkh made several 
unsuccessful pounces, wliich were cither evaded or repelled by the 
bonk or wings of the Hubara, which at last found an opportunity 
of rising, when a Bliyrec was instantly flown, and the whole party 
were again at full gallop. We had a flight of more than a mile, 
when the I^ubara alighted, and was killed by another Cherkh, 
who attacked him on the ground. This bird weighed ten pounds. 
We killed several others, hut were not always successful, having 
seen our hawks twice completely beaten, dining the two days wo 
followed this fine sport.’ 

The aiitlior of the Anabasis dwells upon the extreme swiftness 
of the wild ass. ‘ The asses, (says he,) when they wore pursued, 
having gained ground of the horses, stood still, (for they exceeded 
them niueh in speed,) and wlien these came up with them, they 
did the same thing again ; so that our horsemen could take them 
by no other means bnt by dividing themselves into relays, and suc- 
ceeding one anothe^- in tlic chase. The flesh of those that wero 
taken was like that of red-deer, but more tender.^ This animal, 
now termed CJoor-Kher by the Persians, still maintains its reputa- 
tion for extraordinary swiftness: ‘ There goes a Goor-Kher,' 
said IMahoined Hoy, the Jidloodar (groom) who was aiding close 

behind ; and away he galloped. Away I galloped also 

We piiTMied the (»oor-Kher several miles, when wo gave up the 
chase ns hopeless.” In order to give the reader sentences con- 
nected by (he whole of the auf hoi’s observations on Persian hunting 
and hawking, we here extract the following short passage on the 
chase of the liaie : 

‘ On our rolurn, however, wo found plenty of other game; five 
hares were killed by our dogs and three by hawks. When nt Shi- 
raz, the Elchee had received a present of a very fine ShAh-R1z, or 
royal faleon. llefore going out I had been amused at seeing Nutee 
Beg, our head faleoner, a man of gicat experience in his depart- 
ment, put upon fhi.s bird a pair of leathers, which he fitted to its 
thighs with as much care as if he had been tlie tailor of a fashion- 
able horseman. 1 inquired the reason of so unusual a proceeding. 

* You will learn tliat,’ saitl the consequential master of the hawks, 

‘ when you sec our sport :’ and I was convinced, at the period he 
predicted, of the old fellow's knowledge of his business. 

‘ The first hare seized by the falcon was very strong, and the 
ground rough. While the bird kept the claws of one foot fastened 
in the hack of its prey, the otlier was dragged along tlie ground, 
till it had an opportunity to lay hold of a tuft of grass, by which it 
was enabled to stop the course of the hare, whose efforts to escape, 

I do think, would have torn the hawk asunder, if it had not been 
provided with the leathern defences which have been mentioned. 

OvUntal lieraM, ^'o^ i:i. (i 
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*■ The next time the iiilcon was flown gave ua a proof of that 
extraordinary courage wfiich its whole appearance, and particu- 
larly its eye, denoted. It had stopt and quite disabled the second 
hare hy the first pounce, when two greyhounds, which had been 
slipped by mistake, came up, and endeavoured to seize it. They 
were, however, repulsed by tlie falcon, whose boldness and celerity 
ill attacking the dogs and securing its prey excited our admiration 
and astonishment. 

* We Iiad some excellent sport with smaller hawks at partridges. 
[ was particularly pleased with one bird which kept hovering over 
our heads till the game was sprung, and then descending like a 
shot, struck its prey to the ground.* 

To give his book a character quite miscellaneous, the greatest 
chann a book can now have, this singular traveller has contrived 
to introduce, among his ‘ Sketches,* discussions, by no means short 
or few, on Persian poetry and literature, with translations from 
Pirdoosi, apologues from all quarters, sayings from Saadi, and 
talcs from numerous vagabond story-tellers. Of all these the only 
ones that arc absolutely dull, arc the translations from the Persian 
heroic poet, the absurd legends of Zohawk, Rustam, &c. It is 
in the highest degree absurd, ns a thousand examples have already 
proved, for persons who accidentally have cultivated and acquired 
a taste for Asiatic literature, and learned by habit to overlook its 
grossness and imperfection, thereupon to assume a critical air and 
institute comparisons defective and rash between it and the philo- 
sophical and perfect compositions of Kuropc. Their acquaintance 
with the languages gives them no privilege in the present age, when 
specimens sufficiently numerous of all kinds of composition that 
have ever flourished in Asia have been laid before the learned of 
Europe, in translations, to enable them to judge for themselves, 
with the greatest accuracy. The author we arc now speaking of 
avoids this error, though he evidently entertains a strong partiality, 
not altogether unpardonable, for the literature and language which 
seem to have occupied the best years of his life. Firdonsi, Hafiz, 
&c., maintain in his mind positions which, in that of a man of purely 
European taste, are held by Homer and Horace or Anacreon. 

He enters with some length, and a little tediousness, into the 
discussion respecting the country in which fable first took its rise, 
and, agreeably to the notions now generally adopted, decides in 
favour of India. Of course we pretend not to contest with learned 
philologists a question which must, it seems, be decided by re- 
searches into Sanscrit lore, but really we have as yet seen nothing 
like proof that the fables of ^sop came from the Panch-Tantra. 
The intercourse of Western Asia with India, previous to the time 
of ASsop, seems to have been too much limited to allow us to sup- 
pose any transfer or traffic of literaiy merchandise to have ever 
taken place. At all events, the question is one of those that deserve 
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no lenifthened diflcussion, more especially ns it must immediately 
be erident to common sense that certainty and truth can never bo 
reached, no, nor any thing like even rational probability. 

The * stories* of our wiltcr of ^ Sketches* are very much supe- 
rior to his dissertations on Apologue, or his poetical translations, 
and will be sure to amuse exceedingly almost all kinds of readers, 
except, perhaps, the antiquary and the political economist. Wo 
take such particular notice of these translations, discussions, talcs, 
&c., because in this work they are not, ns is usually the case, mere 
make-weights, thrust in to fill up the volumes, hut form a distinct 
department of the book, and have, at some time or other, occu- 
pied the peculiar attention of the writer. Most probably they nro 
fevouritc exercises, executed when he was studying with his moon- 
shec the language of Shahs and Moolahs. 

From these matters wc shall now turn to passages in the 
‘ Sketches’ which relate directly to Persian scenery and maunors. 
The burning sandy plain which .skirts the gulf has often been 
described by traVcllei'S, and has few interesting fentnres to enter- 
tain the curiosity of the reader ; but leaving this, and penetrating 
into the heart of the country, where wo meet with mountains, valleys, 
plains, rivers, lakes, and salt deserts, Persia assumes a striking aspect, 
and appears to ofTer to the traveller something to exercise his mind 
and pen. The misfortune is, that hith(*rto the majority of tliose who 
have visited that kingdom have trodden almost exactly in each other’s 
footsteps, and described precisely the same cities and tlic same scones. 
The author of these ‘ Sketehes’ deviates but little from the beaten 
track, if we except the latter portion of the journey, which lies 
through the mountains of Koordistan ; but he does not roly upon 
the interest of his route, being capable of rendering any route 
agreeable by the method he has adopted of interweaving talcs and 
anecdotes when the road offers no subject for remark independent 
of historical recollections. Shah Abbas helps us through many a 
heavy piece of road, and, in default of hotter entertainment, a 
Persian groom enlarges upon the exploits of Rustam. 

The ascent from the hot region to tlic mountains is thus 
described : 

* Nothing can bo more striking than the change from the Giir- 
mnscer, or hot region, as they term the arid track on tlie shores of 
the Persian Gulf, to the fine climate and rich S(*il of the elevated 
plains of the interior of that country. After travelling fifty-five 
jniles, wc readied the mountains. From the village of Dalkliee, 
famous for its date jdantatioiis, and streams imjuognated with 
naphtha, and which lies at the foot of the first range, wc pro- 
ceeded by narrow paths, which wound along the face of the rugged 
and steep mountain wc were ascending. When near its summit, 
M'ere met by the dilefs of the tribes and villages in the vicinity^ 
(i e 
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TheM, •Htb their principal adherents on horseback^ were dratm 
up on the crest of the mountain, while their other followen spntng'' 
from rock to rock, firing their matchlocks in honour, of the 
strangers. Their ragged clothing, their robust forms, their rapid' 
evoiutions, (which, though apparently in disorder, were all by sig- 
nal,) amid precipices, where it seemed dangerous to walk, the re- 
ports of their hre-arms reverberating from the surrounding hills, 
gave an interest to these scenes whicli a fine writer might dwell on 
for pages, but I shall content myself with the fact ; that wd passed 
in security the two great ranges of mountains that intervene be- < 
tween the soa-shorc and the valley of Kazeroon ; on entering 
wliich, our eyes were not only cheered by rich fields, but also with 
wild myrtle, blackberry bushes, and willows. The latter, shadow- 
ing small hilt clear rivulets, gave me and others a feeling of home, 
which he who has not travelled in a far distant land can never, un- 
derstand. Those of our party who had not been in Persia before 
were quite delighted at the change of scene, and began to give us 
credit for the roses ai»d nightingales which we promised them on 
its still happier plains. What tliey had seen of the inhabitants of 
the mountains wc had passed inclined them to believe the marvel- 
lous tales wc told of the tribe of Mama Snnee, who boast of having 
preserved their name and habits unaltered from the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. 

* We had good reason, wlicn on the first Mission, to remember 
this tribe, wlio, in conformity to tme of their most ancient usages, 
had phindcred a part of our baggage that was unfortunately left 
without a guard in the rear. The h>s8 would have been greater 
but for a curious incident. Among the camels left behind was one 
loaded with bottles containing nitric acid, which had been furnished 
in considerable (juantitics to us at Bombay. The able physician* 
who discovered its viitucs was solicitous that its efficacy should 
have a fair trial in Persia ; and it certainly proved a sovereign Te- 
medy in an extreme case, but one in which he had not anticipated 
its effects. The robbers, after plundering several camel-loads, 
came to tliat with the nitric acid. They cast it from the back of 
the nnhiml upon the ground. The bottles broke, and the smoke 
and smell ot their contents so alarmed the ignorant and supersti- 
tious Mama Sutiees, that they fled in dismay, fully satisfied that a 
pent-up genie ot the Faringeeshad been let loose, and would take 
ample vengeance on them for their misdeeds. The truth of this 
was proved by the testimonies of the caincl-drivers, the subsequent 
confession of some of the thieves, and^tlic circumstance of several 
of the loads which were near the nitric acid'being untouched.* 

The following extrjict, which describes the savage manner in 
which men arc sometimes deprived of their eyes in Persia, is dis- 


• Thelurr Dr. Ifrlrnus Srntt. 
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Uagttitlied by a sdzttiM of. tho Borioos with the Judicmi* which 
really readeni the whole more Bhockiag : 

* Rha Koolt Khan, the Governor of Kaseroon, came to pay the 
Elchee a visit. This old nobleman had a silk band over his eye- 
sockets, having had his eyes put out during the late contest be- 
tween the Zend and Kajir families for the throne of Persia. Ho 
began, soon after he was seated, to relate his misfortunes, and the 
tears actually came to my eyes at the thoughts of the old man's 
suffering^, when judge of my surprise to find it was to entertain, 
not to distress us, he was giving the narration, and that, in spite 
of the revolting subject, I was compelled to smile at a tale, which 
in any country except Persia would have been deemed a subject 
for a tragedy : but as poisons may by use become aliment, so mis- 
fortunes, however dreadful, wlicn they are of daily occurrence, ap- 
pear like common events of life. But it was the maimer and feel- 
ings of the narrator that, in this instance, gave the comic effect to 
the tragedy of which he was the hero. 

“ I had been too active a partizan,” said Riza Kooli Khan, 
** of the Kajir family, to expect much mercy when I fell into the 
hands of the rascally tribe of Zend. I looked for death, and was 
rather surprised at the lenity which only condemned mo to lose my 
eyes. A stout fellow of a ferash * came as executioner of the 
sentence ; ho had in his hand a large blunt knife, which he meant 
to make bis instrument: I offered him twenty tomans if he would 
use a penknife I showed him. He refused in the most brutal 
manner, called me a merciless villain, asserting that t had slain 
his brother, and that he had solicited the present office to gratify 
his revenge, adding, his only regret was not being allowed to put 
me to death. 

** Seeing,” continued Riza Kooli, that T had no tenderness to 
Ibok for from this fellow, I pretended submission, and laid myself 
on my back ; he seemed quite pleased, tucked up his sleeves, 
brandished his knife, and very composedly put one knee on my 
chest, and was proceeding to his hutidiering work, ns if I had been 
a stupid innocent lamb, that was quite content to let him do what 
he chose. Observing him, from this impression, off his guard, I 
raised one of ray feet, and planting it on the pit of his stomach, sent 
him heels over head in a way that would have made you laugh 
(imitating with his foot the action lie described, and laughing 
heartily himself at the recollection of it). I sprung up ; so did my 
enemy; wc had a short tustlc — but ho was the stronger; and 
having knocked me down, succeeded in taking out my eyes. 

The pain at the moment,” said the old Khan, ** was lessened 


♦ Feranh is a menial servant employed in a house to keep it clean and take 
caro of the flrrui \irf. He also pitches tents, spreads carpets, Ac. &c. 
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by the warmth occasioned by the struggle. The woancle ioonf 
lifnlod ; and when the Kajirs obtained the undisputed sovereignty 
of Persia, I was rewarded for mysutFering in their cause. Alt my 
sons have been promoted, and I am Governor of this town and pro- 
vince. Here I am in affluence, and enjoying a repose to which men 
who can see arc in this country perfect strangers. If there is a de- 
ficiency of revenue, or any real or alleged cause for which another 
governor would be removed, beaten, or put to death, the king says, 
‘ Nev(‘r mind, it is poor blind RizaKooli; let him alone:’ so you 
observe, EIclicc, that I have no reason to complain, being, in fact, 
better defended from misfortune, by the loss of my two eyes, than 
I could be by the possession of twenty of the clearest in Persia 
and he laughed again at this second joke. 

* Meerza Aga Mecr, the Persian secretary, when commenting 
upon Riza Kooli Khan's story, said that his grounds of consolation 
were substantial ; for that a stronger contrast could not exist be- 
tween his condition, as he had described it, and that of others who 
were employed us revenue olficers under the present administration 
of Purs. I cajinot better,'’ said he, illustrate this fact than by 
the witty and bold answer given a short time since by one of the 
nobles to the •Piiriee Regent at Shiraz. 'Phe ptince asked of his 
advisers what punishment was great enough for a very heinous 
olfciider who was brought before him: ‘Make liim a collector of 
revenue,’ said an old fivvouritc nobleman ; ‘ there can be no crime 
for which such an appointment will not soon bring a very sufficient 
punishniciit."' 

'Phe following brief description of l)usht-c-Arjun is very beau- 
tiful : 

‘ Pr(*m Kazeroon to !)uslit-e-Aijun is but a short distance, but 
(he ascent is great ; and pleased as we had been with Kazeroon, 
we found all nature with a dilfcrcnt aspect in this small butdelight- 
iul valley, which is encircled by mountains, down whose rugged 
sides a hundred rills contribute their waters to form the lake iu the 
centre. 'Pl»e beauty of these streams, some of which fall in a suc- 
cession of cascades from hills covered with vines ; the lake itself, 
iu whose clear hobom is rellectcd the imago of the mountains by 
which it is overhung; the rich fields on its margin; and the roses, 
hyacinths, and almost evci'y species of flower that gmw in wild 
luxuriance on its borders, made us gaze with admiration on this 
charming scene ; while the Persians, who enjoyed our looks and 
expressions of delight, kept exclaiming, “ Iran hemcen ast ! — Iran 
hemeen ast 1” This is Persia! — This is Persia!' 

IJis remarks on Persian society, and the preparation necessary 
to enable strangers to enjoy it, appear to be very judicious, and to 
bespeak a ]>iactised and acute ohsei\cr of mankind. No doubt 
the ie:ison why men aie disgusted with foreign manners and cus- 
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toiD^a wfactt vice uor virtue is cenceruedi iss tbat xheii' Aiinds 

are tille4 with narrow prejudices, mul tied down to one nwde of 
viewing things, from which a notion of dignity prevents their dpt 
parting at the suggestion of experienco. It is this lamentable 
failing that torments our genteel tourists on the continent. Even 
the manner in which a Frenchman cats his breakfast ministers to 
these peevish philosophers abundant food for petulance and ill 
humour; they quaiTel, too, with his taste in building, in painting, 
in music, in every thing about which men pretend to exercise that 
refined species of judgment which we arc pleased to call toftte. Set 
one of these gentlemen down to n PeiViau dinner, and desire him 
to thrust bis hand instead of a spoon into the dish of smoking 
pilau before him, and, unless rendered polite by excessive hunger, 
he would stare as widely as if he were commanded to cat one of 
the Persians about to dine with him. But, with the ‘ preparation* 
our author speaks of, a man may soon learn to relish, or, at least, 
to tolerate any form of society. Part of his remarks we shall 
extract ; 

‘ It must not be supposed from what has been stated, that the 
Persians are all grave formal persons. They arc the most cheerful 
people in the world ; and they delight in familiar conversation ; and 
every sort of recreation appears, like that of children, increased by 
those occasional restraints to which their customs condemn them. 
They contrive every means to add to the pleasures of their social 
hours ; and as far as society can be agreeable, divested of its chief 
ornament, females, it is to bo met with in this country. Princes, 
chiefs, and officers of state, while they pride themselves, and with 
justice, on their superior manners, use their utmost efforts to make 
themselves pleasant companions. Poets, historians, astrologers, 
wits, and reciters of stories and fables, who have acquired eminence, 
arc not only admitted into the first circles, but honoured. It is 
not uncommon to see a nobleman of high rank give precedence to a 
man of wit or of letters, who is expected to amuse or instruct the 
company ; and the latter, confident in those acquirements to which 
he owes his distinction, shows, by his manner nnd observations, 
that usage has given him a right to the place he occupies. 

* I heard, before I mixed in it, very different accounts of Persian 
society. With one class of persons it was an infliction, to another a 
delight, I soon found that its enjoyment depended upon a certain 
preparation ; and from the moment I landed in the countiy, I de- 
voted a portion of my time to their most popular works in verse 
and prose. I made translations, not only of history and poetry, 
but of fables and tales, being satisfied that this occupation, while 
il improved me in the knowledge of the language, gave mo a better 
idea of the manners and mode thinking of this people than I 
could derive from any other source. Besides, it is a species of lite- 
rature with which almost every man in Persia is acquainted ; and 
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idlusions to workfi[ of fwicy and fiction aro 80 common in conversa- 
tion, that you can never enjoy their society if ignorant of such 
familiar topics/ 

To this passage should be added another, in which the writer 
describes what he believed to be quite a rarity in Persia, as, we 
fear, it is in many other countries — an honest man. 

* Our only occupation at Shiraz was feasting, visiting, and giving 
and receiving presents. The cupidity of the Persians exceeded all 
hounds, and ministers, courtiers, merchants, wits, and poets, were 
running a race for the Elchcc’s favour, which was often accom- 
panied by ii watch, a piece of chintz, or of broad-clotli. Their 
conduct confirmed mo in a belief I had imbibed at Abiisheher, 
that all the Persians were crafty and rapacious rogues. J like to 
decide quickly, it saves trouble ; and when once derided, I am 
particularly averse to believe my judgment is not infallible. 

‘ The Envoy had hired, as before noticed, for Iiis Persian seerc- 
tarVj a mild moderate man, who apj>oaied to have both good sense 
and good piineiple: hut although some time had elapsed, and I 
had watched him iiunowly without discerning a tlaw, 1 attributed 
this to his art, and 1 thend’ore gave little hi'od to his reasoning 
when he used to (d(‘:id tor Ins countrymen, uiging (as he often 
did,) that from our hemg strangers, and fiom <Mir reputation for 
wealth, geiieiusjty, and inexp(‘ri<'nce, wo weie naturally ox]>osod to 
the attacks ot tin? cunning and designing, from whose conduct wo 
drew general inferences, which were not (juiti' fair. We aie not 
all so had as you think iis,” the good Aga Meer used to say, with 
a smile, we have sonu' redeeming characters ; these may ho laie, 
but still they exist ; but that, you English, will as yel haidly be- 
lieve." He used frequently to mention to me, as one, a relation of 
his own, the Shaikh-o<d-Islam, or (’hiof Judge nnd I’rit'st of Shiraz: 

“ He was,” he said, “ a peismi who combined sense nnd information 
with piety nnd humility. Ho has never come,” added he, ‘‘ like 
these greedy nobles and hungiy ])oets, to prey upon the munificence 
of the Klehee ; and when the latter, hearing that his sight was 
weak, sent him a pair of spectacles beautifully mounted iu silver, 
he returned them, requesting a pair set in common tortoise-shell.” 
Though I heaid the account of this paraded humility with a smile, 

I was very happy to find we were to meet this paragon of modest 
merit at a breakfast, to which Mahomed Hoosein Khan, the son of 
the minister Hajcc Ibrahim, had invited the Envoy. 

* The party assembled at the garden of Sadeo, and we were 
seated near a fountain close to the tomb of the Persian moralist. 
There was some punctilio in taking our places : but tlic Elehec, 
though a stickler for rank with the temporal lords, insisted upon 
giving the highest seat to the Sliaikh-ool-Islam, w'ho at- last con- 
sented to take it, observing, the compliment, he felt, was not per- 
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sonal, but meant to liis situation as a minister of religion, I sat 
near, and listened attentively to his conversation, in the hope of 
detecting the Persian, hut was not successful. ‘‘ You must,” ho 
said to the Envoy, “ believe me to be void of rational curiosity, and 
a man who affects humility, because I have not only never been to 
pay my respects, but when you sent me these costly and beautiful 
spectacles, [ solicited a cheaper and less showy pair. In both 
instances, however, I acted against my personal inclinations from 
an imperative sense of duty. iMy passiem," said the Shaikh, is to 
hear the history, the manners, and usages of foreign eoiiiitries ; 
and where could I have such an opportunity of gratifying my 
curiosity as in your society ? I was particularly pleas(*d with the 
silver spectacles; the glasses suited my eyes ; and others hi my 
house besides myself y * he smiling, “ Mr// rrere very 
becoming. Hut 1 was forced in both eases to ])raetise self-denial. 
The ])oor have no shield between them and despotic power, hut 
persons in my condition ; and th(*y natninlly watch our rondnet 
with great vigilance and jealously: had I, for iny ot^-n gratification, 
visited you, and displayed on my person the jm’ooIs of your liberality, 
they would have thought their judge was like others, and have lost 
some portion of their ronfideure iu my best eforfs to profeef them. 
Besides, ministers and eoniti('is would have rejoie/Ml in my depar- 
ture from those riuid ruh‘s, the obseivaina* of wliiidi enables ns ev- 
ponnders of the Koran to ho some' rh<‘ek upon them, 'rhese w'ere 
my motives,^’ eoiieliuhnl the Shaikh-ool-Klam, “ for a eonduet which 
must have seemed almost rude ; hut you will now understand it, 
and not condemn me.” 

The following is tlio author’s description of the prettiest town in 
Persia : 

^ Before quitting Nethenz 1 accompanied tin* Jllehec in a rido 
through its streets and gardens, which are .so iutermiiiglcd as to 
give it a singular and pleasing appearance: you can scarcely toll 
wdiethcr you are in the tow n or the eoontiy. We sjiw plenty of tho 
pears and peaches, for which my fiiend told m(‘ it w-as famous. As 
to its pretty ladies, they saw’ us, no doubt, tlircmgh the trellisvvork 
of their dark veils, w hih* we could only dwell upon their beauties 
with the eyes of our imagination. 

‘ As w'e were talking, we ariivod at a citadel wliich was the resi- 
dence of the old Hakim, or governor Hajee Ahd-ool-dlsim, to 
whom the Elehee paid a visit. We were received in a room at the 
top of one of the highest turrets, from w hence we had a eommaiidlng 
view of the surrounding scenery. Nothing could ho more singabu: 
or beautiful. Tlic valley of Nethenz, which is enclosed by mouuh 
tains, is itself a sneression of eminences and small liills. The 
fruitful gardens, w hich (»ecuj>ied every spot where there were no 
houses, extended eight miles. Seldom above one, and never more 
than tw'o of these gardens, were upon the same level: they either 
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appoaied in a circle, con verging towards the common centre of an 
eminence that rose above the others, or were seen sloping in flights 
along the hills that bordered upon the mountains. Bows of lofty 
sycamores and spreading walnuts marked the lines of the streets 
and the divisions of the gardens ; and the latter were fenced round 
with thick mulberry hedges, whose leaves, the Hdkim informed us, 
fed innumerable silk-worms, the produce of which formed the finest 
of tho silk manufactured at the cities of Cashan and Isialian. 

* The sun was shining bright as we gazed upon this enchanting 
scene, and its beauty was greatly increased by numerous clear 
streams, which, pouring from the neighbouring hills, either flowed 
or were conducted among tho gardens and orchards, where they 
appeared lost, till seen glistening through those parts where the 
foliage was lighter or wholly removed. 

* The Elchcc was quite delighted with the prospect. After re- 

maining for some time abstracted in contemplating its beauties, he 
turned round to the governor, and with assiinicd gravity proposed 
to change stations with him. I should,'^ said the old Hajee, with 
a faint smile, ‘‘ make a had Elchcc ; and the pleasure you have 
enjoyed in looking at this town from that window is the greatest 
you would ever know if you were its When making this 

last observation, he shook his head in a manner too plainly indi- 
cating that the scene of abundance with which he was surrounded 
was to him the source of more trouble than enjoyment.* 

We shall now pass over the remainder of the work, in order to 
make an extract or two from the concluding chapter of the second 
volume, relating to Koordistaii. The reader should boar in mind 
that the Koords arc those Carduchi wlio so excessively harassed 
tho ten thousand in their retreat, and whose country and raanneis 
remain still nearly the same as they wore in the days of Xenophon. 
Our sketch writer makes no attempt to discover whether the track 
of the Britisli Mission ever approached that of the Greeks, or how 
far the two routes ditfered; hut throughout the whole country, 
with one exception, the manner of the people arc the same, the 
entire nation being thoroughly addicted to robbery, and admirably 
calculated to practise it with success. On catering Koordistan 
our author says : 

* Wc went from the banks of the Jaghattce to a village called 
Koozlcc. Ascending to the top of hill, wc had a flue view of 
Kurdistan, which appeared, far as the eye could reach, an inter- 
minable cluster of hills. A few scattered huts, and several small 
•acampments, were all we could .see of human dwellings ; and their 
itfatance from each othet i^djeated that stage of civilization which 
pfccedes the congregating of men into villages and towns. 

‘ The impressions this prospect made upon our minds, as to the 
character of the people on whobc lugged land wc were now entering, 
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were confirmed the ensuing morning at three o'clock, by the ory of 
<< Robbers, robbers ! Murder, nnarder t" Alt vas instantly in con- 
fusion ; trumpets sounded, drams beat to arms ; boots destined fof 
the right leg were put on the left, while wc huddled on our cloi^esi 
and ran to our posts. It was too dark to see ten yards ; but we 
soon discovered that there were no assailants in the caihp. Many 
of our party who had gone in front came back, and every one had a 
more alarming tale than the other. According to them, several 
men were killed, and a hundred mules plundered. While listening 
to these accounts, a Portuguese servant came galloping into the 
camp, exclaiming, They are murdering all the Christains 1 — May 
the Lord preserve us 1 " The pious ejaculation of the affrighted 
Joseph caused much merriment ; for, as he was the only Christian 
who had been in danger, it was evident that his alarm, whatever 
character he desired to give it, was all for himself. 

‘ The Elchee halted till day-light, and then proceeded towards 
the village ; where he found his Mehmandar, two Kurdish chiefs, 
and three or four principal men of the country, consulting what 
was to be done. They entreated him to allow them to trace the 
robbers, and recover what had bccu plundered, which woS now 
found to amount to five mule-loads ; but circumstances led to a 
suspicion that some of those who gave this advice were concerned 
in the robbery, and the Elchee wad consequently in no temper to 
listen to thoir counsel. He told them not to speak to him, as he 
neither wanted their advice nor aid ; being resolved to deter the 
natives of Kurdistan from ever again meddling with a European 
envoy. They endeavoured, but in vain, to pacify him ; he ordered 
the infantry and baggage to proceed' to the stage, twelve miles 
distant, and with the cavalry, divided into three parties, swept thp 
country for eight miles, in the direction in which the mules had 
been carried off. Three mules and some of the plundered articles 
were found ; and as a security fur the remainder, nine head persons 
of hamlets and petty tribes were seized, and taken to our encamp- 
ment. The Mehmandar and some Kurdish chiefs entreated for 
their release, and crowds of women and children followed us im- 
ploring mercy ; but all received the same answer : ** When every 
article which has been taken is restored, or what cannot be found 
is paid for, then, and not a moment before, shall these men be 
released.” 

‘ The Elchee either was or pretended to be in a great r^go, . 
The Mehmandar, who was a favourite, and used to joke wUIl bi% 
became alarmed: I now sec,” said he, what I had before 
hut could not believe, that you Faringecs, when in a pas''ioo, arc 0^, 
great savages as wc are, or even as the Kfirds.” 

‘ When we reached our encampment, the hostages were placed 
in strict confinement, and not allowed to communicate with any of 
their families or tribes. The consequence was whnt we anticipated. 
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Tho lost mules and the greater part of the baggage were brought 
back. Nothing remained unaccounted for, but some xslotbes be- 
longing to the Blchee and his personal servants. These were 
valuea at seven hundred and twenty piastres ; which, seeing no 
abatement would ho allowed, were at last paid by the collector * 
of the district. Some hours after the Elchee sent for this officer, 
and returned him three hundred and twenty piastres, the amount 
of his personal loss. This unexpected consideration put the col- 
lector in good humour. The prisoners, who had been alarmed for 
their lives, were not only released but feasted ; and the Elchee 
made small, but valued, presents of coloured handkerchiefs, 
knives, and scissors, to several of their wives and children, who 
had followed them to our camp. In short, a gloomy morning was 
succeeded by a sunshiny evening, and ourKhrd friends loft us, de- 
claring tiicy would never again plunder any of our tribe ; a promise 
they will probably keep or break, according as they think they 
can measure strength with those of our race who may visit their 
country. 

‘ The Elchee having become not only calm, hut in high spirits 
with his success, was visited by the Mehfnandar and otlmrs, who 
assured him the news of these transactions would soon spread, and 
protect his camp against all further attempts of plunderers ; and 
certain it is, wo were never again assailed during our residence in 
Kdrdistan. 

< Our march for several days was over a very rugged country> 
in which there was little cultivation. The pasture appeared ex- 
cellent, and the valleys wore watered ))y small but clear streams. 
The great want in Kftrdistan, as in many other parts of Persia, is 
wood. My Indian friend, Soohadar* Syod Hoosein, when riding 
with me, remarked the great dilference in this particular between 
the provinces we had travelled through, and his native land. 

These proud Persians,'* said he, “ boast of their country ; hut 
they have neither shade to protect them from tho heat of summer, 
nor fuel to save them from the cold of winter." 

‘ The day he made this observation, the good Soobadar had 
reason to complain of the want of the latter article ; for, as winter 
was yet distant, it being only the 16th of August, none was fur- 
nished, and the cold proved excessive ; the water in our tents wa.s 
frozen, and Fahrenheit’s thermometer stood at 3 P at six in the 
morning. 

‘ As we approached Sennah, the capital of the province of Ar- 
delan, the soil iniji roved, and, if cultivated, would, no doubt, pro- 

* Zabiteh. 

♦ Soobadar is the highest rank a Native can attain In the Indian army. 
Tliia gallant soldier is now soobadar major of the body guard of the governor 
of Mirras. 
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duet abundanee of grain ; but its mde inhabitanta prefer a pastoral 
life. They are, if we may judge from what we saw, an uncom- 
monly robust race, and appear unchanged in their manners and 
customs by the twenty-three centuries which have elapsed since 
the days of Xenophon, who would have no difficulty, if permitted 
to return from the Elysian 6elds, to recognise the descendants of 
the enemies he encountered amidst these wilds. I made this ob- 
servation to Bahai4m Meera^, who had been sent by the Waly of 
Sennah to welcome the Elchee, and remarked at the same time, 
the little care or knowledge they had about religion, though all 
professed that of Mahomed. “ It is nil very true,” he said, * but 
two or three days will bring you to Sennah, and you will then see 
that though we are Ktkds, and have a pride in being so, we are not 
all barbarians.” 

* Sennah is so surrounded by hills that the town is not seen till 
you are close to the suburbs. Wo wore pleased with its appear- 
ance : the houses are well built ; and the gardens and cultivation in 
its vicinity came in strong and pleasing contrast with the rugged 
lands through which we had travelled for the last eight days. 

* Two sons of Aman ollflh Khan, the Waly or prince, came with 
three hundred horse to meet, and welcome us to the court of their 
father. I was delighted with the oldest of these boys. Though 
only ten years of age, he rode and managed a very spirited charger 
with great address. Tn his conversation he was free and unemhar- 
lassed, mixing the simplicity of the child with the information of 
the man. He had, he said, been in all parts of his father's terri- 
tories, and appeared well acquainted with the various tribes by 
which they were inhabited, answering every question put to him 
by the Elchee on this subject with remarkable clearness and cor- 
rectness, 

* The day after our arrival, we went to visit the Waly, who re- 
ceived us in a magnificent style. We found him attended by his 
principal officers ; and the two hoys who had come to meet us, 
were standing close to their father. The Elchee wished them to 
be seated ; but that, he was informed, mis against the oti(iuctto of 
of this petty court. That etiquette however was disturbed. A 
man came into the room, and spoke to the Waly in the Kfirdish 
dialect. The prince laughed; and on the Elchee asking what 
was the matter — “ Nothing,” said he, “ except that a spoilt child of 
mine, not four years of age, declares ho will put himself to death, 
unless allowed to see you as well as his brothers.” The Elchee 
entreated he might make his appearance, saying he was fond of 
children, and much flattered by the boy's anxiety to see him. 
Soon after, in marched this desperate little Kfird, loaded with fine 
clothes. He was tolerably bold at first, but took the alarm when 
pressed by the Elchee to sit near him ; he appeared ^rticularly 
startled by the cocked hat and high feather. The Elchee, ob- 
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serving this, took out the feather and gave it him to play with. 
This act of conciliation was completely successful. After amusing 
himself with the feather for some time, the little fellow ventured to 
take up the hat, examined it, and other parts of our dress, and in 
a few minutes began to chatter in a manner which delighted the 
father, who seemed much pleased with the attention paid to his 
favourite. 

< The Waly having returned the Elchce's visit, and invited us to 
dine with him, we went to his palace, a small but handsome build- 
ing. The hall in which we were received was forty feet long, 
twenty-four broad, and thirty high. A facing of white marble 
covered the walls of this apwtraent to the height of eight feet, 
abovo that it was painted and richly gilt. The chequered gilding 
1 of the roof had an aiipcarancc like mosaic, which produced a good 
%dfcot. ’ Adjoining to this hall, and one step more elevated, was a 
mom twenty-four feet by eighteen, connected with the interior of 
the palace by folding-doors, so admirably finislicd, and the gilding 
of which so exactly corresponded with the other ornaments of the 
apartment, that when shut it was difficult* to discover them. The 
front of the hall was supported by four richly carved niul gilt 
l)illurs, and opened on a terrace commanding a view of the town. 
On this terrace wars a fountain, adapted to its size ami that of the 
building. 

‘ Persia is famous for its carpets ; but none I had overseen sur- 
passed in beauty that on wbieb the Waly and liis guests wore 
seated ill this ball of his fathers, lie appeared to have great 
pride in iatrodueing the Elehee to the poisons by wliom he was 
surrounded. None of them, he said, counted less than eight or nine 
generations in the service of his family, and some had been its firm 
and attaehed adherents during a ]>eriod of four centuries. 

“ My country,” he concluded, “is almve two Imiidrod miles in 
length,, and nearly as much iu breadth. We owe and pay nllogiancc 
to the kings of Persia, hut we arc exempted from that severity of 
lulc which often ruins our neighbours, who possess rich plains 
and wealthy cities. Ardelan presents little temptation to an in- 
vader. It abounds in nothing,” he added, smiling, “ hut brave men 
and Imrdy horses.” 

* The Waly was pleased to find we had, from perusing the his- 
tory of Klirdistun, boeome acquainted with all tin* great families of 
that country, and w'ere familiar with the names and actions of some 
of the most renowned of his ancestors. He had a ropy of the 
same history, but it wanted some passages which were in that of 
the Elehee, which he borrowed to have them tran'-cribed. The 
Klehcc was pleased, when his volume was returned, to find an ad- 
dition, which bioiight up the history of the Walies of Ardelan to 
the picsent date, with a most tlntleiing and highly-oolonred ac- 
count of the arrival of the British Mis^^ion at Seiinnli ; an event 
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which the author, in a truly eastern style, predicted would bencc- 
for^lrd be deemed an epoch in the annals of that principality. 

* The town of Sennah, which lies in north lat. 86® 12^, enjoys a 
fine climate ; the small valley in which it is situated being protected 
from the severity of the winters in this elevated country, by the 
hills around it. The prince and his chiefs live in general luxury, 
and the inhabitants have all the appearance of enjoying competence, 
if not affluence. Among them were forty families of Nestorian 
Christians, the heads of which, with their pastor, visited the £lchee. 
There were many of the saihe sect, the good priest informed us, in 
Kftrdistan, who had resided there ever since its separation from the 
Greek church, a period of thirteen centuries. As for lumself and 
his little flock, he added, they had a small church at Seimah, and 
were, as their fathers had been, not only tolerated, hut protected! 
hy the princes of Ardelan. This may in part be ascribed tcthchr 
being industrious and useful citizens, as they arc almost all either 
artizans or manufacturers. 

‘ From subsequent convocations which the Klcheo hnd with the 
Waly, it appeared tha? though the kings of Persia had never at- 
tempted to establish their own authority over Ardelan, or to in- 
terfere with its internal administration, they have often disturbed 
its quiet, by foineuling discord in the family of its ruler ; and more 
than once have obtained a temporary influence and power, by aiding 
a discontented or revolted prince, to overthrow tlie direct lino of 
succession. 

< The contrast between the inhabitants of Sennah and of the 
neighbouring hills is singularly striking. The first are little dif- 
ferent in their habits from citizens in Persia, while the latter are 
even more rude than the wandering tribes of that country. You 
meet them, watching their flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, 
within five or si.x miles of the small but luxurious capital, and are 
surprised to find that it is with pity, not envy, they regard its in- 
habitants. They glory in the state and splendour (of the prince 
and chiefs to whom they owe hereditary allegiance, but look with 
contempt on the unwarlike, but more civilized community, with 
whom those they obey are immediately surrounded.' 

We have been induced to enter at considerable length into the 
nature and merits of this work, and to extract a great many pas- 
sages from it, for the very best of reasons,— the hook, ex- 
cepting the occasional flippancy of the style, is a good book, 
and consequently deserves to be known and read exten- 
sively. It has been attributed to Sir John Malcolm ; but 
we mnst say that it possesses none of the usual characteristics of 
that writer's style and manner, which arc invariably dull and heavy, 
while the present publication is lively even to impertinence and 
folly. Besides, our writer of ‘ Sketches' not only makes himself 
merry with Sir John’s big volumes of history, and with his affccta- 
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tion of superior tact in diplomacy, but moreover accuses him, 
though not quite in the manner of Mr. Bankes, of using, withoiw ac- 
knowledgment, knowledge which this writer regarded as his own.* 
In short, no one, from the mere internal evidence of the hook, would 
imagine Sir John Malcolm to be the author ; for although he is 
represented throughout as a person who laboriously and stiffly 
maintained the honour of his masters, yet the author contrives on 
all occasions to infuse a slight tinge of the ridiculous into his 
descii))tion of the Envoy’^ behaviour, which, one would think, the 
Envoy himself would have been the last ])erson to do, unless he were 
destitute of common judgment. It is possible, however, that what 
wore the appearance of something ludieroiis in our eyes, when wc 
read the book, (owing, perbajis, to our contempt for those forms 
and ceremonies which may be very philosophical in Persia,) may 
tc» others a])pear in quite a seiious light; in which case wc shall 
appear to have wronged both the author and the Envoy. But, 
notwithstanding, the blame must rest with the writer of the 
volumes ; for if, iu ti eating of grave matters, as, whether Sir John 
should have an inch or two les^ or imne ot tarpet to sit on, he will 
persist in using language akin to the iionieal, how are we to guard 
against mistakes.^ If he meant to elevate Sir John Malcolm in 
tlie eyes of his r(‘adei>, he has lost his aim ; if the reverse was his 
desire, he has hit the mark to a hair s breadth. 

S T N Z A S. 

Ah, why that rohl a\eiU'(l eye, 

Which ()iu’(‘ ruukl in am on me so i>MglUl \ ? 

Ami why the hum tliat i);\sm.s by, 

sih‘.\K a hcait that Iml.ls me ? 

’I'lioiujh lips scoin hriNc I'oimtcd o’er 
Ami \\hi'|ieiM of my evi‘r\ railiiij;, 

'I'ill thy yomii; lo\(‘, like eaily llower, 

tluth wilheied — the chill blight inhaling .— 

^ et— yi t, thou shall not tm el amgii 
A passion jmie and deep as mine ; 

Ft»r if It*. lo\e could sanctify, 
t)h ! wlkic the heart so worthy thine ? 

Calcutta. 

* The following is the way in which the author accuses Sir John of plagi- 
arism: — ‘ This stoiy has hien told by Sir John Malcolm, in his history, in 
illustration of some of his facts or opinions ; hut he has taken this, and many 
equally good things, from me, wi^out ever acknowledging them ; I shall, 
therefore, stand oa no ceremony when It suits iny purpose to reclaim my pro- 
perly.* If Sir John Malcolm belheaulhor of this note, which occurs, vol. i. 
p. 76 , it must bo owned he has chosen a curious style of speaking of himself. 
Other paswges occur, almost equally laudatory'. 
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STATE OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE IN 1825. 

BV A COLONIST. 

No. V. 

BsroiiB concluding my sketches of our provincial system of ad- 
ministratioi, I must take some notice of the Courts of Circuit. 

Previous to the year 1811, all eases, criminal as well as civil, 
which did not come under the cognizance of the landdrostor 
hceraruden, were brought before the full Court of Justice in Cape 
Town. Tliis iiaturnlly occasioned much unnecessary tioublo and 
e.'ipensc ; and the Earl of Caledon directed anntial Circuit Courts 
to be established, consisting of members of the Court of Jus- 
tice, who, two and t\j'o in rotation, were appointed to visit the 
several country districts. The utility of this measure cannot bo 
disputed, but the mode of procedure before this court is highly 
revolting to English feelings. 

The Court of Circuit, on their arrival at the drostdy, or district 
town, take up tlieir residence with the landdrost ; and be has thus 
an opportunity of biassing tlieir minds by informing them of what 
cases arc on the roll, and at the same time insinuating his opinion 
of the parties concerned. 

In criminal cases, the landdrost acts as public prosecutor, and 
in that capacity sits on the beiieli with the Judges. The prisoner 
or defendant being brought forward, the public prosecutor puts 
a scricsS of questions to him, with tlie view of extracting an answer 
that may tend to criminate him. If he does not succeed in this, 
the evidence on both sides is heard ; and the public prosecutor 

demands” the court to sentence the d)‘fendant to such punish- 
ment as he names in his claim.” The accused having made his 
defence, the court deliberate, and pass sentence — without how- 
ever stating upon what grounds ; they mendy state, that doing 
justice, in the name, and on behalf of his Britannic Majesty, they 
condemn or acquit the prisoner and defendant. 

It is extremely galling to .the fdfelings of the defendant td see 
his prosecutor seated on the bench whispering to the Judges, and 
occasionally exchanging slips of paper, and smiles of mutual ia- 
telligencc with them. The mode of auestioning the accused iaaiost 
unjust, and can only tend to make aiiApid, though perhaps an inno- 
cent man condemn himself ; whilst a clover villain will always take 
care to answer the queries ia sack a manner as will turn to his ad- 
vantage. The defendant is alloii^cd no professional assiatance — ^no 
advocate to plead his cause, or to cross-examine the witnesses. 

Oriental Herald, Vol, 13, 
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How diferent are these institatioae and modes of procedure from 
those of our mother country ! idierwithe Judges are independent, 
where all men are equal in the eye of the law, and where a man 
accused of crime is sure of a fair trial by his peers* 

In civil coses, if the district clerk has failed in. his endeavours 
to reconcile the parties, the court are instructed to make a similar 
trial before they enter into the merits of the case. This is no 
doubt a most praiseworthy regulation, and if executed according 
to its original spirit and intention, would be a most beneficiid one ; 
but I have seldom seen parties so reconciled, who have not, 
upon their leaving the court, entered into new disputea ; and ex- 
clusive of this, the landdroat is present when such accommodations 
arc made, and not unfreqtiently he has been known authoritatively 
to interfere, and to threaten the parties, to oblige them to com- 
promise the matter in dispute. 

This was the case in an action between Johannes Schepers and 
Thomas Muller, before the Circuit Court at Uitenhage, when the 
latter refusing to come to an accommodation, the landdrost made 
use of such threatening expressions towards him, that he thought 
it better to make the matter up, than to expose himself to the 
future vengeance of that all-powerful officer. 

In October 1823, an action was brought by a Miss Ferreira 
against Stophnnns Hartman (the landdrost Cuyler's brother-in- 
law) for seduction under promise of marriage; when the court 
recorded n reconciliation, although the prosecutrix refused to 
assent ! 

The mode of proceeding in civil cases before the Circuit Court 
is similar to that of criminal ones. Here also the parties are de- 
nied the assistance of professional advocates, and, according to the 
instructions, they are not allowed to avail themselves of the assist- 
ance of a friend, except in case of old age, debility, &c. This at 
first sight appears very equitable, as one would conceive the court 
to be most likely to come at the truth, by each paiiy telling his 
own Story in a plain and siinplo manner ; but persons who are 121 the 
habit of witnessing the proceedings, soon perceive the fallibility of 
this argument, — as, in all classes of society, we find men of more or 
less ability, it frequently happens that a rogue, who is a clever 
fellow, is opposed to one whose abilities are not very great, though 
he njihy bo a very honest man. This mode of proceeding also 
tends to draw out the trial to an unnecessary length, as masses of 
evidence are sometimes brought forward quite irrelevant to the case 
in question. 

Another impropriety both in civil and criminal coses, is, the 
manner in which the evidence is recorded ; instead of the secretary 
taking down the words as delivered by the witness, one of the 
members of the court repeats them in his own language, and they 
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are thus recorded. By thb mode tlie tame meaning is often per- 
verted, and a simple story, trlien garnished by the Judge, may have 
a very different tendency from that which the witness delivered. 

After the law profccediiigs are finished, the Judges inspect thd 
public offices and prisoii ; and they are directed, to make their 
report to the Qovenior as to the general state of the distinct. 
These inspectious do not ap|>car, however, to bo executed with any 
severe scrutiny, as we have never yet heard of any improprietiea 
or abuses being reported by these gentleman to exist in any of 
the districts. After the inspection of the offices, the court sign thO 
nccounts afid other documents as correct ; and the provincial fhne- 
tionaries conceive themselves perfectly piirified from any official 
misdemeanour they may have committed previous to the inspection. 

The mode of inspecting the piihlic prison is most objectionable. 
Tlie members of the court walk there arm in arm with the land- 
drost, and ask the prisoners (who arc in general Hottentots) whe- 
ther tliey liave any complaints to make. 1 will ask, if these un- 
fortunate people, whatever injuries or oppressions they may have 
suffered, can be cxpxrcted to have the courage to answer in the 
affirmative, whilst the landdrost against whom their complaint 
must be made, is present ; and when they kijow that the moment 
the Court of Circuit have left the village he has it in his power to 
make their situation much worse ? The unhealthy and neglected 
state of the Uilenhage prison is the most convincing proof that 
this inspection is only made for form’s sake, and that no benefits 
arc derived from it. 

After the Court of Circuit have performed these duties, they 
proceed to the next district. 

The time which elapses between the visits of the Circuit Courts, 
is a great drawback to their utility. In civil cases, if the sessions 
arc not very near at hand, the parties in gcncrnl prefer referring 
tlio case to the full court at Cape Town, to awaiting the arrival of 
the circuit. In criminal cases, the prisoner must frequently either 
he confined for eight or ten months before his trial takes place, or 
he sent to Cape Town. Tliis cannot be elFected without great 
trouble and expense, and the groat distance of the frontier districts 
from Cape Town precludes the possibility of Judges being sent more 
frequently. If two able, independcat, and upright Judges were ap- 
pointed for the districts of George, Uitcuhage, Albany, and Gra^ 
Reinet, this inconvenience would he avoided ; they might take up 
their residence at Uitcuhage, (it being the most central district,) 
and make their circuits quarterly, without inconvenience to theni- 
selves or the public. 

Having now laid before my readers a sketch of the principal in- 
stitutions for the government and dispensation of justice in thC 
country distnets, it is necessary to say something resperting the 
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Stdi^ of the Cape of Good Hope. 

« 5 »p^dicncy of being supersedod by more li^r^ 
first and greatest privilege of an Engllsliman, is tnal by jury. The 
propriety bf its immediate introduction at the Capei has Dceu 
doubted by persons who have the welfare of the colony at heart ; 
and it is a subject doubtless that admits of argument. In the country 
districts, the majority of tljc inhabitants are uneducated, and the 
constant intermarriage of the Cape Dutch would, in many cases, 
render them incapable of filling the office with impartiality. On 
the other hand, there arc now in the country districts a number of 
European residents, as well as natives, who, though they have not 
received liberal education, are possessed of strong natural sense. 
Taking this into consideration, it does not appear that the colony 
is 80 unripe for the reception of this standard of freedom and jus- 
tice, as is generally supposed. The great difficulty would be in 
drawing a line between those who were, and those who were not fit 
to act as jurymen. Possession of property can he no criterion here, 
As it by no means follows that the richest men are the best edu- 
cated, or possess the strongest sense, or steadiest principles. Sup- 
pose seventy-two men, in each district, were annually elected to 
serve os jurors, there cannot be the least doubt that that number 
of perscHis fit to fill the office, may be found in every district. 
Surely, if persona can be competent to fill the situation of heemra- 
den, who arc judges, jurors, and legislators, they must be equally 
competent to decide on the guilt or innocence of a prisoner. The 
liberal plan recently adopted by the British Government of send- 
ing out proper teachers, will, no doubt, be attended with beneficial 
results ; and if the immediate introduction of trial by jury be judged 
impolitic, we may, at all events, hope that, at no very distant 
period, the obstacles tosueli an institution will be removed; and that, 
in the mean time, the deficiency may be, in a considerable degree, 
compensated by the appointment of uise, upright, and independent 
Judges. 

The ‘ Civil Servant ' says, in his second chapter, ‘ The Cape is 
not as yet of sufficient growth and importance, nor does it afford 
rational expectation of an accumulation of wealth and greatness, 
sufficient to require a legislative assembly, ns in the West Indies ; 
yet it may, in the course of time, expect to sec the establishment 
«f a council, or of some board, holding* power in check, and mak- 
Hig a pause between the will and the deed of a governor.’ Docs the 
‘Civil Servant* mean by this paragraph to insinuate, that none but 
great and opulent countries should be governed by liberal institu- 
tions ? or will he have the face to assert, that the Cape of Good 
Hope, whero the white population amounts to at least 60,000 souls, 
Is not as much entitled to the benefit of a representative system, as 
some of our petty West India islands I A council fat least with the 
present constitution of our Colonial Government would be to a 
governor, what the heemraden are to a Iknddrost in the country 
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diitricte,— cdook, takimf from his resp^^nsibUity^mthqW, .^hooking 
his power,* Nothing would benefit the colony robce than a hou^ 
of assembly. It would ho there that men whose energy and intelU- 
gence now lie dormant, would have an opportunity to display their 
abilities ; it would be there, that the executive Government would 
sec who were fit persons to be employed in offices of trust or power ; 
it would be there, that the conunercial resources of the colony 
would be discussed and revealed ; and there would the grievances 
of the inhabitants be made known, and the besf mode of remedy 
submitted. It would bo an inducement to the rising generation to 
apply with more ardour in the piii'suit of knowledge, in the hope of 
one day distinguishing themselves as legislators ; it would make 
the natives of the Colony feel the benefit of remaining under the 
English Government, and England would find, in the gratitude of 
the Colonists, a security against the attack of foreign power ; not 
only gratitude, but interest, would unite the inhabitants in the 
defence of this country against foreign invaders. At present the 
old Colonists arc inditTerent as to what Government they fall a 
prey to, and ever will be so, unless they find more benefit from 
being under the dominion of one nation than another: nay, some of 
the English inhabitants would feel little regret if, under the pre- 
sent system, the Colony was returned to the Dutch, as (heir insti- 
tutions were, in reality, much more liberal than those now in forcc.t 
If then the Cape of Good Hope is of any value to the British Crown, 
it behoves tlic Government of the mother country to grant us a 
share, at least, of those privileges which wc have lost by coming here. 

It must be evident, from the facts exhibited in preceding articles, 
that the sole government of a country district, in this Colony, is 
entrusted to the hands of a landdrost, who is responsible only to the 
governor of the Colony for his actions, and that lie enjoys the ex- 
clusive confidence of such governor. If, then, a landdrost is not 
endowed witli infinite wisdom and justice, such a share of power 
must necessarily be detrimental to public welfare. It is therefore 
necessary to consider the best mode of checking such inordinate 
power. I have already stated the consequences attendant upon a 
complaint to the governor ; if there was a house of assembly no 
such danger would he incurred, as a member would he able to ex- 
pose the maladministration of public functionaries, without being 


* The council which has been appointed since this was written exactly 
meets the description bore anticipated. As at present constituted, it is merely 
ndoak but not a check upon the despotic power of the goTornor. 

t My readers will, no doulrt, be somewhat astonished at this assertion ; bat 
it is strictly true. The Dutch governor was controlled by an elective coun- 
cil, the accounts of the higher senate were open to public inspection, the taxes 
were lighter, and the law more impartially administered. Under the British 
Government, the sole power of making, and administering laws, of raising 
taxes, Ac. Ac., has fallen into the handS of one man, and the greater part of 
the inhabitants look upon this as a sample of English jurisprudence : for, say 
they, * the governor is English, and he makes what laws he pleases.* 
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liable to puuifthmcnt or persecution, and as a representatir^ of the 
people, bis voice would be heard with due respect in the proper 
quarter. If the British legislature should not deem it expecBent to 
grant the Colony a house of assembly, the only way to circum- 
scribe the power of a landdrost within moderate limits, would be 
by making the office of hcemraad elective and independent. A 
inodcrnto salary should be given to them, and they should not be 
allowed to receive grants of land during the time they are in office. 


EARLY NOTICE OF THE CAMERA OB8CURA, IN A LETTER TO 
LORD BACON. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

SlE, March 6, 1827. 

1 HAD no sooner accompanied your ‘ Continential Traveller* as 
far as Liutz, (p. 427,) than the name of that town, by the power of 
association, which we arc so often led to admire, brought imme- 
diately to my recollection the account of an interview at the same 
place, between two eminent persons of the 17 th century, of which 
I had read several years ago. The passage which interested me 
then, may possibly be new and interesting to some of your readers, 
and if you arc disposed to indulge the narrative propensity of age, 
it is at yonr service. Sir Henry Wotton, answering a letter from 
Lord Bacon, (luted 1620, acknowledges the receipt of several 
copies of his Novum Organum, and thus proceeds: 

‘ I owe your Lordship, oven by promise, (which you arc pleased 
to remember, thorohy doubly bindiug me,) some trouble this way ; 
I mean by the commerce of philosopliical experiments,- which, 
surely, of all other, is the most ingenuous traffic. Therefore, for 
a beginning, let mo tell your Lordship a pretty thing which I saw 
coming down the Danube, though more remaikable for the appli- 
cation tlian lor the theory. I lay a night at Liutz, the metropolis 
of the liigher Austria. There I found Kepler, a man famous in the 
sciences, as your Lordship knows, to whona I propose to convey 
from hoiicc one of your hooks. 

‘ In tliis man’s study, I was much taken with the draught of a 
landscape on a piece of paper, inetbought masterly done. Where- 
of inquiring the author, ho bewrayed with a smile, it was himself ; 
adding, he had done it, non tanqmjn pictor, sed ta/nquammathema- 
Heue. This set me on fire. At last he told me how. He hath a 
little black tent, (of what stuff is not much importance,) which he 
can suddenly set up where he will in a field, and it is convertible 
(liki^ a windmill) to all quarters at pleasure, capable of containing 
not much more than one man, as I conceive, and at no great ease ; 
exactly close and dark, save at one bole, about an inch and a half in 



tlio diarocUr, to which ho «pplie» a looR puihpcclivo tiiuik, wuh a 
convex glass fitted to the taid hole, ami the concave taken out at the 
other end, which extendeth to about the middle of this erected 
tent, through, Mfhich the viable radiations of all tbq qbjtmU with- 
out are intrqpiUted, Mliog upon o paper, which is accot^odated to 
receive thc|n, and so he traceth them with a nqu in theif natural 
tumiog his little tent round by degrees, till he hath 
de^ed yie whole aspect of the field. This I have described to 
yourLK)rd8hip, because I think there might be ffood use made of 
it for chorography : for, otherwise, to make landscapes by it were 
illiberal ; though, surely, no painter can do them so precisely/— 
Relieve fFoitonian^ (1685) p. 299, 300. 

This is, probably, the earliest account in our language of that 
useful and entertaiiung instrument, the Camera Obscura, It is, 
however, remarkable that Sir Heairy Wotton should consider the 
subject as new to Lord Bacon, and thus appear to have been un- 
iicquaintcd with the description of such a contrivance given by 
Baptirtta Porta, who died in 1616, and whose work, antitied, 

NaiuraliSy sive de mirtwulis rerum naturaliumy Libri iiii.’ 
printed at Antwerp, in 1686, is now before me. 

Sliould this oomraunicatioii bo favoured with your acceptance, 1 
may take an opportunity to offer you some further notices of Bap- 
tista Porta’s description ; and, perhaps, a few other curiosities from 
#hc same small volume, a multum in parvo. 

SfiXACKNAHIirS. 


F A R K W E L L. 

rh'vum a Manuscript of the late Bishop tlihcv.*) 

Whf.n 15 yea arc beaming 

What never tongue might Irll, 

When tears arc vlreaniing 

From their erynlal cell ; 

When liands are liiikM that <!rea<i t«» pail, 

And heart if met bv throbbing heart, ' 

Oil ! bitter, bitter in tH<* «mart 
Of them that bid Farewell. 

When hope is chidden 

That pain of blitf would tell. 

And love forbidden 

In the breaii^tto dwell, 

When, fetter’d by a viewless chain, 

Wc turn and gaae, and gaze again. 

Oh f death were mercy to the pain 
Of them that bid Farewell. 


* We have transplanted this exquisite flower from the NunilK^r of the 
* Quarterly Uevlew ’just published, where it is given in a note to a highly 
interesting article on the life of this amiable and lamented individual. 
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CiPTAIN GRINDLAY's INDIAK SCENERY. 

Wb have, on more than one occasion, drawn the attention of oar 
readers to the merits of this exquisitely beautiful work : and we 
recur to it again with renewed pleasure. Parts I. and II., which 
have been some time before the world, contain sufficient proofs of 
the excellent judgment of the artist iu the selection of his subjects, 
and of the skill with which they arc so happily delineated : while 
their execution by the engraver, and highly hnished colouring, give 
them all the appearance of the most beautiful water-colour draw- 
ings. Part III., which is expected to appear within the present 
month, promises, however, to surpass, in all the attractions of 
subject and style of execution, even those which have already ap- 
peared. This is not the usual order in which such works are pro- 
gressively produced, the ordinary course being to excite admiration 
by the first efforts, and then gradually to relax in care and expense 
as the numhci-g follow. With Captain Grindlay's Views, the case 
is directly the reverse. The second part is superior to the first : 
the third, we are persuaded, will be universally acknowledged to 
be superior to the second, whether the interest of the subjects, the 
beauty and variety of the scenes, or the detailed excellencies of 
their execution, as works of art, be made the standard of compa- 
rison. 

In Part III. is included a very faithful delineation of a portion 
of the Fojt at Hombay, taken from the glacis between it and the 
sea, commonly called the Esplanade. A morning scene near Kal- 
liaii Feny has also great beauty: and the Hermitage of Kurran- 
gallce, in the island of C'eylon, unites the charm of local interest, 
characteristic devotion, and a picturesque view, in one. The tombs 
of the kings at Golconda are pourtrayed in all the richness of se- 
pulchral grandeur ; and the palace of the British Resident at Hy- 
derabad combines as much of the splendour of chaste and noble 
architecture, with the richest Eastern foliage and gay and varied 
costume, as wc ever remember to have seen united in any single 
picture. A powerfully graphic representation is also given of a 
group of Hindoo Temples at a ghaut, or flight of steps, descending 
to the sacred river of the Ganges — where the preparations for a 
Suttee, or the burning of a Hindoo widow, are carrying on with all 
the zeal of infatuated superstition: exciting a lively, yet melan- 
choly interest in the occupations of the groupcs, and in the fate of 
the heroine and victim of this cruel and bloody sacrifice. 

On the whole, we can truly say, that no collection of Indian 
Views, with which wc are acquainted, has ever presented more ge- 
nuine claims to public patronage than those of Captain Grindlay : 
and we think that all who feel an interest in Oriental subjects . 
should add thorn, without delay, to their collectioM. 



THB LANDING OP AGRIPPINA, WITH THE ASHES OP 
GBRMANICDS^* 


Tiie beach seem’d alive — 

So dense was thd crowd it boro ; 

It look’d as an armed host might strive 
In vain to roach the shore : 

The young and the gray-hair’d stood 
The shelving sands along ; 

The rocks that look'd on the ocean-flood 
Were rifo w ilh the gazing throng ; 

Nor could sex or age one foot restrain 

From the dark human mass that bank'd tho main. 

The city, whore Maro died, 

Had sent forth all her throng ; 

Nor these alone to tho full beach hied — 

For the land that loved his song 

Pour’d forth, from the cities afar and near, 

Her iliousands to tho bay, 

Till tho foremost, press’d by tho crowding rear, 
Often touch’d the spangled spray ; — 

They heeded it not — for each heart and eye 
Was fix’d where the bright deep lined the sky. 

Calm and soft was the morning liour, 

While the Day-king upward rode, 

And the burning East, as he left liis bower. 

Like a sea of opal glow’d: 

The green Calabrian plain. 

The deserted city’s pride, 

The expanse of Adria’s sapphire main, 

And tho far hill’s misty side— • 

All glow’d with a light, so rich yet mild, 

It seem’d as on Earth the Sun-god smiled I 

Yet his smiles to them were nought — 

For, of all that countless band, 

Not a brow, undimm'd by tho cloud of thought. 
Might be seen o’er the peopled strand : 

Silent they gazed, or spoke 

With a low and mournful tone ; 

And in every won and anxious look 
Was a tale of hopes o'erlhrown : 

The robes of i!»e tomb on each breast were seen. 
And the sunk eye told of tho grief within. 


* Vida Tacitus, Ann. 1. 8, c. 1. 


f Brundisium. 
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I’hey had watch’d till hope pain, 

For the glimpse of a distant mast ; 

But tl)ey wpttld not think they gassed in ?ain — 
And it met their gaze at last ! — 

Every eye was keenly strain’d 
On the specks that rose in view. 

Until, as the nearer deep was gain’d, 

The Imperial Fleet they knew : — 

One murmur arose— They come ! They come I— 

And the voice of the mighty mass was dumb.*^ 

Near and more near they bore — 

Can it bo thy navy, Rome I 
Do thy sons thus greet their native shore, 

And thy ships their native foam ? 

In solemn silence all. 

They heavily drew nigh ; 

And it well was seen, by the oar’s slow fall, 

That it bore no freight of joy : 

OiB galley before the rest swept on. 

And the eyes of all wore on her alone. 

She near’d the marble pier, 

And, veil’d, on her deck was seen— 

A sight to claim a Roman tear — 

The Cajsar’s widow’d Queen ! 

In her arms she closely press’d 
A vase in n sable pall ; 

And the funeral robe, on her stati ly breast, 

Might bo seen to rise and fall, 

Wliilo around her knees, with their yimng anus twine 
'fwo orphan hopes of the Julian line. 

Proudly she steppM to land — 

III despair she forgot not pride — 

And there, from the vase, with a wasted hand, 

Slic drew the pall aside : 

’T was their hero’s golden grave — 

Was it thus they hail’d him homo ? 

Famed, fear’d, and loved, — the benign, the brave. 
Had he only risen on Rome, 

Inke a beautiful star, (or a brief hour bright, 

I'i) leave them wrapp’d in a sable night ? 

As from llie fatal vase 
She drew the dark veil’s fold. 

The sun, with a clear and ghastly blaze, 

Illumioed the um of gold : 

It seem'd as the sad gleam broke 
Some spell which had hush’d the throng. 

For to ouo wild cry the echoes woke 
The resounding shores along— 

Over land and main it swell'd the gale, 

And it rung like the voice of an Empire’» wail ! 
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Oh, there was in that cry 

What struck to the heart like a knell \ — 

*T was the burst of a nation’s agony, 

As it bade to Hope fareweU I 
Despair spoke in the sound, 

Which, like thmdef, rase and rung, 

As if the waters a i^oice had found. 

And the hills an earthquake’s tongue*.— 

So wild was the wail o’er dear hopes vain. 

The tall mast rock'd on the trembling main ! 

Even the war-worn veterstw wept, 

Nor blush’d for the tears they shed 
Over him whoso dust for over slept 
In that narrow golden bod. 

They recall’d when his eagles ih>w 
On the banks of the reddening Rhino ; 

Nor loss when his laurcU’d legions drew 
To the Romaii Thunderer’s shrine, 

And, with five* royal babes in his splendid par, „ 

Ho graced the pomp of his country’s war : 

And she — that Hero’s wife, 

The daughter of their gods — 

Who had left, to share his martial life, 

Her Sires’ august abo<les— 

As they gazed on kcr, anew 
The pitying tear-drop sprung. 

To think that a spirit, so high yet true, 

Should be thus from its proud hopes flung — 

That the asp should thus unheeded glide 
To the bower and breast of a Conqueror’s bride ! 

Yet, amid that mourning crowd, 

Fearless and mute she moved 
Though her handmaids round licr wail’d ah»uil'- 
She mourn’d as sho liad loved ! 

Tears were too weak to prove 
The grief that swcll’d her soul — 

The depth of a proud heart’s lonely love 
When the death-waves o'er it roll I 
She clasp’d the urn to her burning heart. . . . 

One kiss I ... .the dead and the desolate part I . . . . 

The noblest of the land 
Received the sacred trust. 

And, ranged In a sad ar.d solemn band, 

They bore the Imperial dust ; 

Wherever they past’d, there breath'd 
Incense from altars round. 

And the flowers of the grave, by fair bauds wreath’d. 
Wore strewn o’er the mournful ground, — 

Till the glorious du|t at length found room 
On the Tyber’s banks, in the Caesars' tomb. 

J. 

* 'J'dcilus, Arm. 1. 'J. c. U. 


(rcHiton 
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SHIPl’VRECK OF THE BRITANNIA. 

Authentic Narrative of the Loss of > the Ship Britania^ Captain 

Bourchier, bomd to the Cape of Good Hope, the Isle of France, 

and BomJbay. By one of the Shipwrecked Passengers, 

On the 17th October, the wind having set in from the S.W., Wc 
fetched within six miles of Table Bay, but the wind continuing to 
blow with a strong northerly current, the ship was driven to the 
northward fast ; and on the 20th, being four miles to leeward of 
Saldanha Bay, the captain had determined on running into St. 
Helena Bay, the only harbour then under our lee, and recommended 
by Horsburgh as a safe anchorage, by doing which it would pre- 
vent our being driven up the coast of Africa, and ultimately have 
obliged us to have stood through the S.E. trade again, before wc 
could reach the Cape of Good Hope. 

On edging away for St. Helena Bay, a man fell overboard, from 
the mainyard, as they were bending a' new mainsail ; various 
things were thrown overboard, among which was a hen-coop, which 
the man succeeded in reaching. The ship was immediately hovc- 
to, and although it was blowing so strong that the ship was under 
closo-rcefcd topsails and foresail, the chief officer, Mr, Wisset, and 
four men, gallantly volunteered to attempt saving their shipmate, 
which they succeeded in doing, but melancholy to relate, as they 
were returning to the ship, a heavy breaking sea ran in upon the 
boat, and every soul was drowned, after having so humanely rescued, 
as they and all of us had hoped, their shipmate from a watery 
grave. It was impossible to render them any assistance, and we 
had the horror of seeing the chief officer and five gallant fellows 
drowned within a quarter of a mile from the ship ! 

We then continued on and anchored in the evening in St. Helena 
Bay, which verified all Horsburgh had said of it being a most 
spacious one, and sheltered from the same winds as Table Bay. 
On the morning of the 2l8t wc weighed, but finding it was blowing 
very hard outside w^ith a heavy sea, the captain thought better t© 
return. On the following morning at daylight, it having moderated 
veiy much, wo once more weighed and stood out of the Bay, haring 
passed all the points where there was the least appearance of 
danger, or were Idid down in Horsburgh’s charts. 

A little after nine o'clock, while we were seated at breakfast, 
the ship, as she fell in the sea, (there being a good dealbf swell,) 
struck one tremendous blow on a sunken rock, rose again ana 
never stopped. The captain was on deck in an instant, and order- 
ing the well to be sounded, found at first no water in the [ship ; 
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but on repeating his orders, which were as promptly obeyed as 
given, two feet water was found in her. While sounding Hhe 
well he wore the ship rotmd, which a'ctlof ptomptitudo was ulti- 
mately, under Divine Providence, the means of saving our lives, 
for had he stood out to sea ten minutes longer, it was the ophii<^ 
of every one, officers, seamen, and passengers, that few, if any 
of our lives could have been saved, as the ship must have sunk 
before we could possibly have reached the shores being then 12 
miles from it. 

The water gained very fast, in spite of all the exertions made 
at the pump, by the young men and cadets on board, who used every 
exertion to keep her free ; the water, however, very soon increased 
to seven feet ! The captain, os ho has since declared, entertained 
the intention of standing into St. Helena Bay, and there discharging 
his cargo, if he found he could keep the leak under; but he took 
the precaution to keep as much to windward as possible, thereby 
giving himself the option, if necessary, of ninning the ship on shore 
on a sandy beach, which we have since learned is called St. Martin’s 
Bay ; and this was indeed the only place along the whole coast 
where he could have run the ship on shore, with any chance of 
saving the people’s lives, or any part of the cargo. 

As we were standing in for the land, every eye was anxiously 
placed on the captain, from whose countenance little of danger 
could be inferred, although almost all of ua were perfectly aware 
that wo were holding our lives by a very slender thread ; for had 
the wind backed us otF at all, (and at one time it had every ap- 
pearance of so doing,) the ship must have sunk in deep water. 
Thanks he to God, however, just as we were all in the greatest 
state of doubt, and the ship, from the immense quantity of water 
in her, moving but very very slowly, a strong breeze came down 
along the land, and our hopes were revived of soon being beyond 
the danger of being drowned. Wc heard the leadsman calling out 
that the water deepened from five to ten futhonvs ; this, altliough 
horridly distressing, lasted but a few minutes, as from ton fathoms 
we gradually shoaled to three, when the ship grounded, the water 
being then up to the deck, and fho ship about 100 yards from the 
beach. A reef of rocks ran off about 200 yards under our loc or 
larboard quarter. 

The small boat was immediately lowered, and the ladies were 
landed with their female servants. The long-boat was hoisted out, 
and the seamen’s baggage was landed at some little distance from 
the passengers. A rope was taken on shore and made fast to a 
small auchor in the sand, and the long-boat was liaulcd backwards 
and fonvards, saving all the provisions and wine from the captain’s 
store-room that could he got at. About two o'clock p.m. the surf 
setting in, we were all obliged to work very bard in hauling the long- 
boat high enough to be out of the reach of the surf, and for that 
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day we could do nothing more. A tent was made for the ladies 
and female servants. In the course of the next afternoon we saw 
an English brig standing into the Bay, end in the. evening a gentle- 
man of the name of Atkinson, a passenger in the brig, (the^ Hebe 
of London,) with three seamen, having seen our signal of distress 
flying, were kind enough to come overland from St. Helena Bay to 
offer us every assistance in their power. They remained all night, 
and were very useful in assisting to save the few things we had $ 
for the ship gradually sinking in the sand made it more difficult 
every returning flood tide to get any thing more from the wreck. 
*A flne bed of muscle shells supplied us with a new spoon at each 
meal ; aud as knives and forks became scarcer every succeeding 
day, each person who was fortunate enough to procure one was 
seen with those implements in a leather case, (made out of the leg 
of a boot,) by his side, ready to make an attack whenever any 
thing eatable was produced. 

The following morning wc all commenced at daylight, and as 
the surf had goue down, wc made several trips on board and saved 
part of the passengers’ baggage and a few more hams and cheeses ; 
but unfortunately not a drop of fresh water, except What remained 
in the drip-stone, and a small keg which the cook took on shore 
the day before. There was but one habitation within ten miles, 
and that proved to be only a miserable fishing-hut going to decay, 
With three white men and a Hottentot family. From them wc 
received every assistance in their power to bestow ; they brought 
us, in a bullock waggon, a cask of water, which, although very salt, 
was highly acceptable ; and, by the same conveyance, part of the 
baggage was forwarded towards Cape Town, from which place we 
were about 150 miles. In the aftonioon the ship’s masts were cut 
away, as the only moans of saving the rigging, the sails having been 
previously unbent and landed on the beach. 

The next morning Mr. Watson, the supercargo, left us for the Cape 
to relate our misfortunes, and get the agents for Lloyd’s to send 
assistance. During the night, the surf having set in very high, the 
long-boat was stove. As the surf generally fell at daylight, on the 
morning of Tuesday, October 24th, the small boat was sent off to 
try to save something, hut with very little success. In the evening 
a waggon arrived, and the ladies left us, having shown as much 
fortitude and courage as heroines of this or any former age. 
They were exposed ton scorching sun uj)on an arid sand during 
the whole day, and under a thin canvass to a piercing cold night. 
The Hebe brig took part of the seamen to the Cape, it being found 
impossible to provide for so many per.ons, (there being originally 
sixty,) in consequence of the small quantity of provisions saved, 
and water was so excessively scarce, that it was much easier to 
procure a glass of cliampaigrie than a glass of water. 
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On i\vi evening of the 26tl^) two waggQfis arrived, a^d^^iawholo 
of the passengers proceeded to Cape Town. Mr. Stoilli tbo land- 
drost of the Cape district, came to St, Martin’s 3ay^ imd very 
kindly offered and rendered every assistance by sending i^ggons to 
forward the remainder of the men and officers to Cape Town, On 
Saturday the 28th, a gale of wind set in from the N.W,, to which 
the wreck was completely exposed, and on the following morning, 
Sunday the 29th, the only part remaining together of the unfortu- 
nate Bntannia was the stem and sternpost, the beach for two miles 
being strewed with cargo and pieces of wi'cck; the poop had broken 
off and was washed on shore, with the wheel standing ; but during 
the day it was broken into innumerable pieces. People arrived on 
the following day, (Monday,) with Mr. Watson to assist, with two 
small vessels and several bouts from the Cape, in saving the part 
of the eargo washed ashore. 

This unfortunate shipwreck has originated solely and entirely in 
tho imperfection of the charts of this part of the coasts which is a 
matter of reproach to the Government, as it is so iinmedmtely in 
the neighbourhood of the principal town of so large a colony as the 
I'ape of Good Hope. As a proof of the dangers of this coast being 
unknown, it may he mentioned, that a gentleman who had a whale 
fishery there for several ycai*a, and also a vessel constantly running 
between Cape Town and St. Helena Bay, declared he had not the 
lecuit knowledge of the existence of such a rock as that on which 
the Brifannia struck, it being nearly 12 miles S.S.W. by compass 
from Cape St, Martin. 

I cannot conclude this account without expressing our sense of 
the unwearied attentions and gentlemanly conduct of Captain W. 
Bourcliier, both previous to our misfortune, and during the dis- 
tressing scenes that unavoidably followed ; his decision of character 
and promptitude of action, saved us many a privation, which we 
must otherwise have endured, and rendered our comfortless situa- 
tion on a barren sand as hearable as circumstances would odpit ; 
and it is sincerely hoped that he will accept this trihnto of thainks 
from 

A Passenger. 

Cape Toii’h, KVA, IB2G. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTBLLIOBNCB CONNECTED WITH 
THE EASTERN WORLD. 


Bengal. 

SmcE our last, there have been arrivals from Bengal bringing 
intelligence to the lOtb of November ; and filling up the interme- 
diate space by details of events, during the period between this and 
the daie of the last preceding letters from thence. The tour of 
the Governor-General through the provinces, previous to his return 
to England, still continued, and daily advices were received ‘at the 
capited of the progress of Lord Amherst and his suite. It is but 
justice to his Lordship to state, that the good people of Calcutta 
have discovered, since his absence from them, that illiberal as they 
were accustomed to consider his policy and measures, those of the 
Council whom he has left behind him at the Presidency, are infi- 
nitely more narrow minded, bigotted and tyrannical, of which we 
shall offer some proofs in our pages. In the meantime, that wo 
may proceed with some order in the intelligence that has reached 
us, we shall begin with the portions of the earliest date. The fol- 
lowing is from a letter dated at Calcutta, Sep. 14, 1826: 

* There appears to bo but little of a public nature agitating the Presidency 
at present ; many vague, and apparently unfounded reports, are every two or 
three days circulating concerning an uusetlled state of things at Rangoon, 
but, from the information that I have been able to obtain from those who have 
lately arrived, and are daily arriving from that quarter, it appears solely to 
arise from the Burnians being dissatisfied with the tyrannical rule of one of 
their subordinate officers of Government in a district not far distant from 
Rangoon. All the regiments stationed at Rangoon are suffering from illness, 
except the 87th, which is pretty healthy ; and from that regiment, which is 
his Majesty’s own Irish, and the Colonel of which is Sir John Doyle, num- 
bers are said to have deserted to the enemy ; the cause of their discontent, 
however, I have not been able to learn. 

‘ Long ere this will reach you, >ou will have been acquainted with Lord 
, Amherst’s departure, on a tour through the interior of India. It is expected 
not to occupy a .shorter period than 18 or 20 months, and at an expense of 
from 60,0(K) to 60,000 rupees per month for boats and equipage alone. Some 
persons here do not (5xpcct that he will again return to the Presidency, but 
think that ho will proceed to Bombay and embark from thence to England ; 
but the general opinion appears to he, that he will return to Calcutta, and pro- 
ceed to Europe from hence, soon afterwards. There does not appear to be a 
dis8entiag,,v^ce respecting his utter incajiacity for the high station he has 
now 80 loi^c filled; the Burmese war of pestilence and death, and the Barrack- 
pore mutiny and massacre have given unwersal dissatisfaction, 

‘ His Lordship has lately lost his only son, a young man, of whom every 
one who knew him, spoke in the highest tenns of praise. His affability and 
kindness in discharging the duties of the appointment be held, were acknow- 
ledged by all who found it necessary to communicate with him. 

♦ In conversing,’ the other day, with a Civilian of FS years standing. In the 
Company’s service, conceming the miseries of the Burmese war, he declared, 
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th&t no account he had met with,, exaggerated what had really taken place. 
The loss of troops by disease and their prirations were incalculable. The 
salted provisions, b}f being badlg prepared, were completely spoiled, and 
the beds for the use of the sick, though sent, coaid not be foiind when 
wantod. WhersTcr the subject is mentioned, a shake of ^e head, And 
management,** are the eipressions of feeling sure to follow.* 

The delusion that has been practised on this subject by the 
authorities in this country is not surprising, when it is considered^ 
that one of the principal arts of Government, generally, is to know 
how to deceive ; but if the testimony of men on the spot be of any 
value, as to the light in wlilch this vaunted w.ir is rcgarde^lti 
India by those who are not compelled, as a matter of official duty^ 
to excuse or applaud every thing done by their superiors, the people 
of England ought to bo satisfied that the British name has been 
dishonoured by the folly which plunged us into so unworthy and 
disastrous a struggle. Another letter, not specifically treating on 
this subject, has the following incidental paragraph : 

* What compensation are we to receive for the waste of life and IreaRUre in 
the Bunnan war, time alone can unravel. The envcnuined tunic of NUiUi 
was not a more fatal acquisition than Airacan ; and we shall probably relln*' 
quibii it, when a few mure lives and lacs have been wasted on this sickly 
tract, merely for a future wclUdcliuod fionller.’ 

A third letter front C'alcutta, written by one who had seen the 
miserable skeleton of an English regiment landed on its return from 
Rangoon, says: — 

* The malaria of Arraoan is no longer the scourge of Ruropcans, — its earth 
seems to hunger for Ktiroju an flesli, as tlie tiger thirsts for human blood. The 
last of the Kuropeans landed here a few days ago ; about 00 died on the pas- 
sage, and 200 were landed sick. The regiment was about (VK) strong when 
it went into the province. Of these, only a dozen were able to march with thf 
colours into Fort William. Would that we could apply tho burning Iron of 
Ida to tbe forests of Arracan !* 

The subject uf this unfortunate war and its melancholy resulU, 
is, indeed, scarcely ever mentioned in any lcttc*r from India but in 
terras of condemnation and regret. It is, however, now fortunately 
at an end ; and whctlicr the Burme.se pay their promised tribute in 
pure silver or in dross, or whether they pay it at all, is of far leas 
importance than securities that the war in that quarter should not 
again be renewed. 

Lord Amherst and the Indian Press. 

In reverting to the fact of Lord Amherst’s alleged superiority 
to his Council, in tho liberality of his opinions and conduct, os 
mentioned in a preceding page, we shall give the substance of a 
late letter that has reached us on this subject, and illustrate it by 
reference to the Bengal Papers of the same period, September 16, 
1826. The letter says : 

‘ For many montbt prior to the departure of the Governor-General on the 
1st of August last, on a tour to the Upper Provinces, we had enjoyed a free- 
dom of diaeassion, through the press, which was never surpassed even la 

Oriental Herald, Fe/. 13. I 
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freest perlful of Lord Hastingfs’s admiolstraiion ^ although, unhappily. 
not the same talent engaged in the conduct of the public press, to lake due 
advantage of this privflege. As to the motive of this oxtraordmaty licenset 
on the part of the Governor-General, people here differ: but by many>, who 
pretend to know the secrets of the cabiuet, it is confidently stated that Lord 
Amherst was so much o/Teiided at the grant of IdOO/. to Mr. Arnot, as a com* 
peasatwn for the losses he had sustained by his (fjvrd Amherst's) measures, 
that he vowed, in revenge for the insult thus put upon him by the Directors, 
never to offer the smallest obstacle to the utmost freedom of the press agodn. 
And certainly ho did give ‘ample scope and verge enough,’ of which two of 
tho papers, the ‘ Ilurkaiu’ ami the ^Bengal Chronicle,’ especially took every 
advanlage. Ai tides that could never have ventured to see the light in IjOtd 
Hastings’s tune, were published here with impunity. Mr. Cushington’s eulo- 
gies on the late Mr. Adam, which came out in a pamphlet, were attacked And 
dissected in the most unsparing manner in the ‘Chtonidc:’ while, in the 
* Hurkaru,' some able umlcr (he signature of Caius, reviewed the cha- 

racter and conduct of tin* (io\i*riior-Ceueral, with a freedom of commenttiuUo 
unexampled in India, Still I.oid Amherst lomained quiet, and would suffer 
1)0 inlerh:ronce by his (.'ouncil. To do him justiie, indeed, it has been confi- 
dently asseiUd, that, in hia fust measuic, in banishing Mr. Arnot, and subse- 
quently in his entire de.slruetion of the ‘ CalcutUi Joinncil' propt itv, lie was 
almost entirtly Influenced i)y the violent prejudicis instilled into him by the 
authorities at home, and followed up by the misehic\ous misrejtres* nlalions of 
Mr. Bayley and Mr. fiUshiiiglon lure. .Most p<-oj)le, indeetl, now know that 
he was insligated to tlus»‘ hai'>h nnasuies by othcis, and that )u' weakly sur- 
rt'iidered his <»\\n judgnn nt to tliose whose expern m.(* oiii^ht, he eonsidered, 
to make them b( tier judges than hiiuM lf. As In* gatl'ered expiTU'nco of his 
own, howc NH\ lic beeaiiic gradually so convinceil of tlie absurdity of appic- 
bending any danger to the .slate fiom tin* ulinost fri cdom of discussion in 
India, that « n inincijde also, as wn ll as to levi nge the imtdl put upon him by 
rewarding mie who had sulitued fiom hi> nn asun he had ddmuTiined never 
to lend hini'i If to any aet of severity towards Ih * Pn ss .i;;anK On one occa- 
sion, inde<<l, he was stronjj^ly uig< d by Ins ( l um il to punish an utlack made 
on himself by one of the lilnial papcislnre: wlu n In* hail the good sense 
and uingnoniiuiU to leply. Ilialthe newspapMs of laigl.ind spoke ms frc'ely of 
the King hiin.eff, and lu* ilid not perceive v.liy irm dignity should not endure 
what the Majesty of Kngbunl Mibimltt'd to willnml a muiini.r 

‘ No soon- r, however, h.ul F.ord Vniiiersf b n tin* Ihesidency for his tour 
through the I ppor l*rovinc» s than tin* V n-e sub iit, fand l onihermere. and 
his cwloagues, Messrs, llairinglon, Bayb y, aiul r.ushnn- ton, issued a notice 
or nroclmuation, warumg all ICuioju nn ^ that ( kU m had been given to seize 
and send to Cnlcullsi wlio»>v< r should be foimd at a distance of len 

miles from the Vresuhney, whollu r tin y had tlu (’oinpany’s lieense to visit 
India or not, unless provided wi h .a >.p.ei(ie ji.is^poil troin the local autho- 
rity; and, at the same time, laid their t viuiinual titters again on tho Press, 
by nn otVicial letln :ul.li«‘Ss, d lo the Kditoi ..f the ‘ itengal (’hronicle,* to 
which, howevi r. Lord Aiijheist was, of c<.uise, no part y.’ 

Thus far tiie writei of tlio letter wo have qtintoti from Bengal. 
A» WC have leeeived, thiough anotlier eiinnnel, tojdes of the cor- 
rcspondencc here teferred to, we subjoin i(, foi tb,* Infornmtion of 
those who wish to mo how snpioinely ridieulous men can make 
themselves, when, in the pomp of ofliee, and clothed with official 
power, they venture to give tiieir lunndates to their submissive 
slaves. The air ot wi'-doin that Is put on upon the occasion con- 
jures up before im the owl in speciacles; and it ks difficult to say 
whether the Vice. President or his shallow Secretarv betray 
folly in their jejnt epistle. The ’.?tto: ' are <)■= ’^ollow ’ 
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' TeMrMimUD.Retarh,PmrkiorQ%dPuha^^faktBwgalCkToni^ 

• Sir, ‘ General Dopwlment. 

* I tm directed to inform you that the Right Honourable the Vice 
President in Council considers the article beaded the ‘ Press and the Privy 
Council,* inserted in the ‘ Bengal Chronicle * of Sunday the 6th inst«, 
to be njlagrant breach of the 2d Rule of the Press Regulations. The article 
in question contains a most offensive attack on the solemn decision, of the 
Privy Council on the appeal made to its authority aghinst ■ regulaiiona for 
restricting the licentiousnesa of the Press in this Presidency, and Indlreeily 
a dimtcpeetfal attack on the authority of the Government by which those 
Regulations were framed and are maintained. 

*2d. — So nnirarrantable does the \ Ice-President in Council consider the 
character of those observations to bo, that his Lordship in Couneil would at 
once have proceeded to enforee the utmost penalty attached to a breach of the 
Regulations in question, if the present had not been the first occasion on 
which the Government tias been called upon to notice a s iolation of them in 
the ‘Bengal Chronicle.’ 

*8'1. — In giving you the benefit, however, of this iwdulz/cnf view of the 
rase, I am determined to recal to your recollection tlie ivarninyM which you 
I oceiVed as proprietor of the ‘Columbian Press Gazttte,’ and to notify to 
you, that any future wilful violation on >our part of the Press Regnla- 
tions, will subject you to the loss of the license under which your paper is 
printed. 

‘ Vlh. — As propric'tor of the * Colum1)ian Press Gazette ’ you were fur- 
nished uilli a cojiy of llie Piv*»s Regulutions, and when the license of your 
present [»iip( r was granted, your altiaitjon to those Regulations were again 
enjoined ; and I am now desiied specilienlly to aequainl you, that the r//«rui- 
siondn the periodical paj>er'. juibhshed at tlu' Piesidenc), of ihc charnctet 
or merits of those Regulali uis is slritlly prohibited. I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

‘ (\ lil'MlIVUTON, 

‘Council Chamber, lllli \ng. IH’in. ('hief Sec. to the Govern.’ 

‘ To Ckarlai lAtshinyton^ /v.w/., Chief Secret avif to the Government. 

‘ Sin, ‘ General Department, 

• 1 luive the luinour to aeknou hdge tho receipt of your letter of tho 

llth insluiit, informing me that the Rii':lil llonouiable the V ice-Prosideill in 
I’euiuil considers the arliele hc.uUd ‘the Press and the Privy Council* 
inserted in, the ‘ Reagul Chronicle’ of tin* ()th instant, to b<‘ a flagrant i»reach 
of the ‘2nd Rule of the Pn ss Rt ^ulaln'iis ami a most oilensive attack on tlie 
solemn decision <if the Pii\\ Conne 1 , and also (urtln'r aei|u,iinting me, that 
lh.i\etmr(l\ es(,,jnjd Ih. ul t il itiiie of my Iim mm*, on neeount of 

the imlulgt iil ton'.idi lation of !ii> Loid^Mp in Council fur tills firsl occasion 
OH wliicli any aiti< li in ilie ‘ I5ei)”.il ( Inmiiclu’ has been deemed to violate 
llie Regulations of tlu Pii o. 

‘ As tile whole of my proju-rty is \este(l In the paper al)o\e narrnsl, and my 
sole depeiulfiiee on ilu uams d- lived funn it, bis F.(»idship in Council will at 
leaU give me < redil lor my siiic ii'.y wluri 1 exjues, ui\ deep ic'j^ict that by 
the insertion ol lemaiks in it', paic^ v, liieb bavt been di*' nu-d so olb nsivo, 1 
should so neai h imw* broiiglil da\>n upon my m if a visilalion ih.il would h 3 ve 
been as ruinous, as I luqio to satisfy lus Lordship in Couneil it would have 
been entirely umm nt< d. 

‘ I beg respi rtfiiily to urge on the consideration of liis f,ordshi[) in ('onneil, 
that Mlialever may now he the vuws of (lovernmeut in leg.ird to the 
construction of the I*re* s Rtgubilions ; lor many imniths past a latitude 
of discussion has he; n .uiinitted of, unknown since the administration ol 
the most noble tho Muquis of Hasting}*. Not only has the question of 
‘he liberty of the Indian Piess been freely and repraifdly agitated in every 

I 2 
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iieinpaper In the letrtement, withmrt? ealllnj^ #w1hi, hi so ftw 
tny M$rk of the displeasure of dofemiaent« but the nieujures'of the e*iatlw 
administration, the policy and conduct of the Burmah war,' end even ‘ttiCfpttbMe 
character of the Uight lionourablo the governor tieneral ia pouAcH 
iodUidually, havo all been discuascd during the period referred to, ^Ub * 
degree of needom that appeared to be limited only by the feelingly <^f the 
writer’s, lUeinselvefci. . , - : 

. * While such a latitude of discussion was thus admitted of, it is oiivloiui^ 
on the one hand, that no paper could hope for success, more especially ono 
advocating liberal politics, which did not avail itself of the license Ibus per- 
mitted; while, on the other, such u course would have betrayed in unpar- 
donable insensibility to the value of the boon of ftee discussion, which 
the liberality of the Government had thus voluntarll), though tacitly Indeed* 
Irestowcd. 

* Acting under this impression. 1 must admit that my late paper^ os well os 
the ^ Bengal Chronicle.* did eiiguge in those discussions in common with other 
newspapers of the Pre^idency ; but 1 at the same time respectfully subimt, 
that both have much mure frequently followed than taken the lead in them, 
and were in general drawn into controversies on the great question of IndUn 
policy by the uncalled-for ud\ocacy in the ‘John Bull’ newBpaj)er, and a 
periodical of the same pioprielor, of measures which the conductors of thoSO 
publications know are obno\ious to the advocates of a liberal poli^ in 
the system of the admiiii tratioa of this country, and the defence of vyhlch is 
calculated, and expressly meant, as I Qrnily believe, to provoke exposure and 
reply. 

‘ The last Number in pailiciilar of the periodical referred to, contains an 
article occupying nearly half its space on the very subject, the discussion of 
which in the pages of the Mlcngal Chronicle’ has diawn on me the dlsplea- 
Mure of Government ; while the tone of it is in the highest degree irritating 
and insulting to llie fiii nds of free discussion, and wantonly slanderous of one 
of its ablest advocates, who is not liere to delVml himself ; the attention of 
the Right Honourable the Vice Ibesidcnt In (’ouncil has not boep called to 
this article I feci well assured ; but as the work is published under a license 
similar to that of the newspapers of this Presidency, 1 trust his Lordship In 
Council will perceive that consUtcntly with that reliance on the jMslice 
and impartiality of the Government which every British subject naturally 
cherishes, it was impossible for the conductors of the liberal press to 
conceive, that they could be deemed disrepeetful in replying to structures 
of a character so peculiarly calculated to defy examiuation and provoke 
retort. 

* Under the Impressions and influenced by tlie motives I ltdve now had the 
honour to explain, I acted in the i>articuiar instance which has unfortunately 
been deemed so olTensive by Governiiient. I beg to call the attention of hU 
Lordship in Council in particular to the fact, that the article headed * the 
Press and the Privy Council,* did not appear until the ‘ John Bull ’ had pro- 
voked an examination into the weight due to the decision of the tribunal 
refurred to, by an attack upon that of the Judges at Bombay, in whleh, Indeed* 
though their motives were not impugned, their judgment was treated with a 
degree of levi*y and scorn, which justly Irritated those who re-gardM it as 
entitled to the highest respect, ns I eing in conformity to the principles of 
British law and the sniril of the British Constitution. This attack, moreover, 
on the Bombay Judges contained an insinuation which ift quite opposed 
to tluj fhet, that the decision of the Privy Council Is that of the itiolfet of 
England. 

* When his Imrdship in Council adverts to the latitude of dlscussioh which 
had lately prevailer!, and when he tukfes into consideration the fact, that the 
eonductors of th^ pr» sfc teould not be, and certainly were not Itirormed, that 
any change in the views of authority on this subject had occurred. I trust he 
will be inclined to regard the act of admitting a reply to such an attack on the 
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Bombay Judge§, and iuch a miirppreaoatalloa of tho body compoakig the 
Privy W( ono whieh, andar tha peculiar chpcumrtaacasi merit 

the Mvarity of cooatruetioo it baa» I would flio hope^from a dtsiagira of 
Ibaiii, eiperiaQoadat the Council Board. 

* But I bey further to subniit, in extenuation of my unintentional error, that 
eren the reply Inserted In the ‘Bengal Chronicle* to the remarks lb the 
‘John Ban.' did not appear till another journal of the Presidency bad taken 
Ih.* same view of the question, and also disputed the position, that the jU(W* 
mentof the Privy Council was either entitled to tho high respect cluitoad for 
it, or that it was that of the Judges of England. 

*I am perfectly aware, that in tho case of a clear and defluite law, Iho 
transgression of It by one cannot justify a similar offence by another and 
that, apart from the peculiar circntnslanccs I have brought to his tiordshlp^S 
consideration, my unintentional error, lit so far os it may be considered a 
violation of Iho Press Regulations, could not on that ground be justified, if 
these restrictions were not, as 1 submit they are, indefinite and susc^tlble of 
varied construction. In the actual case, I do hope that his l4>rdship in Coon- 
all will consider that it Is some justification of my offence, that others who 
preceded mein the discussion, apparently concurred with me in the opinion, 
that tho restrictions, however they might limit strictures on political autho- 
ritloi in Epglaud, did not prohibit remarks on a mere judicial body liko the 
Privy Oouucil. 

‘That this view of the Import of the Press Regulations is opposed to' the 
construction of authority, I beg to assure his Lord>liipin Council is a matter of 
the deepest concern to me ; not only because tho fact of its being so, has already 
unconsc'ously betrayed me into an act considered disrespectful to Govern- 
ment, and which had nearly occasioned iny ruin, but because I feel that tUU 
uncertainty of the law, by which alone I am to bo guiiled in the future conduct 
of the paper, renders the task one of such inflnii • ilifflcuUy and danger, that I 
would gladly resign It, di<l any other means present itself of otherwise pro- 
viding for those who are dependent on me for support. 

‘ Even at this moment, while 1 have before me the very clause In the regu- 
lations, which the article headed “Tlic Press und the Privy Council,*,^ 
considered to violate, I am compelled to declare, that I cannot discover in (t 
any nrohibition of remarks on a mere judicial body like tho Privy Council, 
and I do most conscientiously affirm also, in the same manner, that I cannot 
perceive, in any other clause of these regulations, any prohibition of a tempe- 
rate and decorous diseussiuii of the policy of grunting to India tlio boon of a 
Vree Press. I beg must respectfully to assure his I.ordship in Council, that 
these statements aie not a<lviinccd with the presumpluons view of opposing 
the judgment of a humble imiividual to tho collective wisdom of tho Goyern- 
mept, but merely as a further confirmation of the innoceoco of mv Intcnllqns 
on t^o occasion which has called forth so seven? un evnresslon of its displea- 
sure, as that contained In your letter. After the decided opinion, liowevof, 
pxproS^d by the Goveroment therein, T cannot, of course, labour under apV 
mlsappi’ehapslon in regard to the peculiar subject! of discussion which ft 
probibits : and I shall feel it my doty, in olrcrlience to the command.s of hU 
liordsldp jn Council, without referenex; to the Pre»s Regulations, to refrain from 
any tgiiaHon of the question of the liberty of the Indian Press, aivdfrom any 
remark! on tho decisions of the Privy Couqcil. 

‘ la eMcUiiioo, I beg to repeat, that as U is as much mv desire as it is mj 
doty and laterest ta conform to the Press Regulations, 1 slmll, in future, endaa^ 
vour tio keep within their limits In aa lor as they are intelllgibie to my humblt 
understanding, and to expressmy hope, that lhe«ex|)lanations I have suboilttfd 
to bU Lordship's consideration, will satisfy Ids lordship ip Council that I 
have not meritod Uie degree of severity, with which toy unintentional o^^enca 
has been visited* I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant^ 
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Svmmary of the latest Intelliyenoe 

Doctor Bryck and the Indian John BubL. 

About the same period that this correspondence was opened by 
'the Government, a long and laboured article on the subject of the 
Indian press is said to have appeared in Dr. Bryce^s publication, 
the Oriental Quarterly Magazine, which we have not seen, in 
which the whole controversy respecting the charges of Bankes and 
Burckhardt, against the author of ‘ Travels in Palestine/ was 
revived ; and both the quarterly periodical of the Reverend Scotch 
Divine, and his daily paper, the ‘ Indian John Bull,* of which, in 
defiance of the orders sent out by the Court of Directors, he still 
continues to be tlie avowed proprietor and known manager, (an 
occupation far more congenial 1o his love of contention and strife 
than the holy duties for which he is so liberally paid,) seem to 
rc-argue this now long settled question, as if the guilt of the 
accused were beyond a doubt! The result of the legal proceed- 
ings in the (■ourt of King*s Ben<‘b, (‘ontained in the November 
number of tlie ‘ Oriental ITerald,* is, however, before this time in 
India, and will lemovc all remaining doubts on this point. 

In the ‘ Bengal ITarkani,’ of August 14, arc some editorial 
lemarks on this hubject, reviewing tl\c article in the ‘ Oriental 
Quarterly,* part of which, as being quite in place here, wc tran- 
scribe. The editor of the ‘ llurkaru’ says ; 

‘ It was neither our Nvish nor iDtontiou to notice llie article in tlie lust num- 
ber of tho ‘ Oriental Magaxiue’ on the Indian Pre'.s, but as the ‘ Bull’ hag 
token such pains to putt' tlie work itself and praise the article, we cannot, in 
justice to the pockets of the Indian public, allow so impudent an imposition 
to pass without exposure. We cannot, we repent, in justice to the pockets 
■of our readers, for it would be nn insult to their understandings which we 
should be loth to otVer, if we imagined tlinl they would not instantly discover 
the Imposturo on the perusal of the article we are about concisely to notice. 

‘ We should find it difficult to reconcile to ourselves, how the author of this 
erticlo and tlie conductor of the magazine (for it is not attempted to conceal 
that he is one tiiul the same) could so far o’er-step Ids customary caution as 
to have published it, ilid wc not well know' how dear reputation is to every 
man, more especially to one who has the sanctity of the sacerdotal character 
lo support ; a ‘ good name’ is to be maintained at all risks, and we cer- 
tainly think it rec^uin d some ingenious defence to give him even the shadow 
of a claim on this invaluable prize, after all that has occurred in this Presi- 
dency, in which he has acted so notorious a part. It was then, we allow, 
* due in n particular manner to the reputation of the Rev. Dr. Bryce, of tho 
Scotch Church of Calcutta,,* to gel up some such paper, but it would have 
been more candid at least to have introduced it by its real name, and we doubt 
not it would be read with as much avidity. We mean not to take up the 
cudgels for Mr. Buckingham, for he can and will vindicate himself to the 
public of England : Urn public of Calcutta can duly appreciate tli^ credit that 
ought to bo attached to statements coming from the pen of his malignant, 
unforgiving enemy, who knows ho is out of the immediate reach of the man 
lie basely vituperates. 

' If it were necessary,, wo should not hesitate to infringe on our alloted space, 
aujd follow the aflly writer through all his turnings till he reached his den, 
but there is nothing novel that calls for it, nothing plausible that requires it : 
the materials have, without excep^on, been repeatedly before the Indian 
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public: lilo icUtrs of Friend of I}&nkQ»* ^o digged from oi)jKjuril3r, 
where every fight feeling man must wiah thqy had for evcf remained und 
dwiaiton with delighted complacency: the letters of Captain Boog are quoted 
a.s toJtVS) for the Doctor to comment on with zeal, yet Christiau-liM inild- 
neim ; apd Buckingham's answers are given in detached sentences, as 4 suftad 
thp purposes of the author. There is something channingiy characterUUo in 
all this ; something exceedingly ingenuous: — but then a character was to be 
clawed, and we presume not to say that it is not, by this olaborato couden- 
aation of mpUcu', mii>represcntatioji, and Jliilbohood. . ^ , 

‘ This Is strong language ; but we cannot see a man In his latter day keep- 
lug in, the track Irmu \\Ijicb lie ha*v Iwieii so very often warned, by tho loudest 
rtprubrtfioti, in bcolland. In Hugland and In India, without wiimily express- 
ing, oar ■f.'tfliugs and soutiiivcntn at such a persevoviug and hartietiod lino of 
Oeu<iuc^,-Hg;liu»l an adverwry to4»— divided iVom imu by half tho world, and 
perlitip;*, cic thib, ruiiied uud the inmate ufajaii. ; 

‘ 1'ho futile ll\\lll^"S on the ml^elii- f of a/n'e Pri ^s in India ; the norveless 
aOil vapid reuiaiks on tlio ‘ Westmln>u*r lloN iew;' the contemptihlv, low, and 
oiivion*! abuse oi ibis pajM r and us correspoiubuUs — we laugli at, as we should 
at the diivelliiig elo<inem’e o( a drnniveii in m ami :?s wo know lliat they arc 
JiHrmbxs, w‘C only pily the vcuoni ol the ipim ihal conceived them, andcou- 
^(.ufn iuikncN^. 


* Hut wu luivc luio li'Mi'ty latigUto indulge in, oiie additional piuco of bare- 
■ acedniss to (‘\[)ose, me we conclude. 

If our paper was only circulated tlironglumt India and its dependencies, it 
would be wholly superfluous to slate that the editor, and, wo believe, sole 
proprietor, of the ‘ Oi ienlal Magazine,’ is iho Key. .lames Bryce, I). I)., of 
iht- Scotch ( hurcii, I alcntta; the same person is also principal proprietor 
ind tho groat; confrihuf^.r’ to tho ‘ .lolmBull’ newsj.aper, the nominal Wor 
<»l \> Inch IS fils l)r*>l!'('r-in-law. \Vt; me thus puiticuiar for tho information, 
iiul we think wo may sebl arnii-,: menl, of onr foreign readers. Now every 
one will 11, ink, that being so ve-y nenily relatml. hmvi fide brothers in fact, 
^here sliouid he a consideruhle portion of brotherl) love between those pub- 
luations: that i-ach should embrace the other occasionally, and moderately 
praf’.e the good (inaiilies of his relation: this kind of fraternal piety would 
he natural niul pleasing, and noboily could find fanU with it. Hut instead of 
this thi'lr lo\e exceeds in ardour and eiithusiasin tile transports of a youlhftl 
bnde and hridegr<iom : one re-cchoes the praises of the other, almost In the 
same words, until each liobK the inlier up n paragon of perfection 
.51, d noilt css models, for tlio world to adniiio and copy from, bideed to 
Muh lengthy have they gone, that it will sound almost Inrrcdihlo in Kligland, 
where a mu^ rnodnl,/ is a necessary ingredient in a pufiT, wanting which, it 
would inl.illiblj disgust. ' 


[A loiijT quotation is thou iimdo from the ‘ Oricntul Quarterly,’ 
ill whieli l)i . liryco, its proprietor and editor, bestows inoro impu- 
dont panegyric on himself and his writings, as proprietor of and 
iMMitributor to the ‘ John ilull, than is to be matched by any puffs 
in lioglaiid, fiom ^Var^CIdh Blacking to Rowland's Kalydor. The 
writer in the < llnrkaru' concludes with these remarks:] 


iv. It >^"w T clearly pul by the « John 

I ^”y c«»curin the view of tho gubi^” 

taken by that paper.- Note at p. 210 of tho ‘ <)uarterly Magazine.' 

• VVe need scarcely say (indeed we havo done so repeatedly,) that in the 
opinions am doctn^s of law in the * Oriental (Quarterly,’ in re^ rd to a JVoe 
PrcM in thU country, we very lioaTtlW concur. Wo agree with tho able 
nlcr of this artkU.’--- Vide * Htlurday^s BuH,’ * 
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* Awart u ih« writer of theforegoiog extract from the * Oriental QuarterW* 
vlidoubtedly Ib^ of the fact of its oelng nqtoriomt that he is most intimately 
eoDcenied in the * John Bull,' to what can we attribute the measureless Tanlty 
and assurance of the man, thus inordinately to bepraise his own handwork, 
without any disgnise ? Surely he must be possess^ of some extraordinary 
idiosyncrasy, peculiar to himself, for no otner man on the face of the earth 
eould be found to laud his own writings in this way. What he hints in the 
above, he asserts in a former part of the article, viz., that the ‘ Bull* Is more 
extensively circulated than any other daily publication in India— this we 
flatly and decidedly deny, and conscientiously believe that this, as well as 
many others, are wilful misrepresentations. It is owing to such productions 
as the one we have been noticing, that Indian literature has never flourished : 
we have made a slight effort to rescue It from the dominion of a principle, 
which has withered all its energies, and converted it into a miserable tool of 
party and personal malice.* 


OyiNIOMS IN INDIA ON THE LATE COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OP 
COMMONS. 


In September last the reports of the proceedings in Parliament, 
appointing a Committee to inquire into the facts alleged in Mr. 
Buckingham’s petition, respeetiiig the destruction of his property 
in the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ reached llengal. If the editors there 
had cohfonned strictly to the odious restrictions still existing in 
that Presidency, they would have been unable to have published 
the debates on this subject in their columns. But, notwithstanding 
the reednt letter of Mr. Secretary Lushington, addressed to the 
proprietor of the ‘ Bengal Chroniefe,’ the ‘Hurkaru’ fiist published 
the Parliamentary Report, and this was repeated afterwards by 
the ‘ Chronicle,’ with bold and vigorous comments. It is right that 
the Members of the Board of Control and the Court of Directors 
—•who win read every line contained in these pages, though the 
comments in the Bengal papers might, perhaps, escape them— - 
should know what is thought of their knowledge and their conduct 
by persons in India, who are not merely competent to form accurate 
opinious on this subject, but who arc bold enough to put them 
forth, and challenge the most scrupulous investigation of those to 
whom every part of the case is most familinr. The Bengal editor 
says — and wc especially recommend his stiicturcs to the notice of 
Mr, Wynn and his colleagues:— 


*Tho debates in tho House of Commons on the 9th and llth May on Mr 
^cklngbarascMo wUl be found amongst our Europeon selections, and to 
these we have added a list of the Committee, appointed to investigate it dis- 
tinguishing the members originally selected, from those added on the llth 
in conformity to Mr. Wynn's motion. 

‘The original Members of the Committee appear to have been fairly enouirh 
but in regurd to Ihow added on the 1 1 Ih May, on tho motion of 4. 
Wjnn. the President of the Board of Control, tho reader has only to turn to 
their names to be satlslicd that Lord Milton's eomplaint of the gross partiality 
obse^ed In the «eleclion of them was well founded- the very first name is 
Mr. Stuart, formerly Member of Council, and known to be hostile to Mr 
Bueklngl^ and tlw Preut the noil. Colonel Baillie of the same party, and 
late It serwply handled In the ■ Herald,’ in an e.araKn of 
Ik* Ooda Papera ; then «• Itavt Mr. Peel, a Cabinet Minister ; and Sir Ed- 
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wird Hrdi East, ^ho, Indcj^dentof hit kbo^n hostliiljr id the 
the Pi%$9 and the subject, may be almost considered the person^ 

Mr. Buckingham. We need not recall the events on which this 
founded; but to us It Is astonishing how this 
sent to be a Member of such a Committee to Investigate the dw of an indivi- 
dual towards whom it is not In human nature that he should W cap^ of 
acting with Impartiality. With regard to the Members of the Board of Con- 
trol who have approved of every measure adopted against Mr. BucKinghVpi, 
and his properly, being selected as Members of the Coiumlttee, on this ocO^-, 
slon, we presume it is In conformity to custom ; but if it be, we inun confjp^iil 
that we snonld retfurd It as one ‘ more honoured in the breach then tho o^er- 
vance,’ for if the Company have been wrong and have injured Mr. Buck|ltg^am 
by sanctioning the measures adopted against him, the MerabtTs of the ^atd 
of Control an* partiripescrimhiti, and are therefore appointed to sit lU Jud^* 
ment upon their own offences ; the other names arc those of mlnTsterial' 
members, to one of whom, in particular. Lord Somerset, I^}rd Milton very 
strongly objected, and w ith great reason, for he is the brother of Lord ChaHes; 
who has been justly held up to public reprobation in the ‘ Oriental Herald,* 
for his arbitrary proceedings at tho Capo of (lood Hope. Is it likely that 
such a man can act Iraparlially towards Mr. Buckingham ? As much sc^as 
that the Ethiopian will change his skin or the leopard his spots. / ■>.' 

‘ Wc observe, in the list of the Committee originully appointed, the naitieof 
Mr. Trant, who has, in his public coiuluet, displayed such raie integritjr,^ 
such a total disregard of all selfish views, ns justly entitle him to the admira- 
tion of every honourable mind of whatever party. Wu feel the less reluc- 
tance in offering this humble tribute of our ndmimflon to this individual, 
because he is not a party man aiul ratljer leans towards power, though ifefufj 
there was an individual in tliis world who acted from the purest motives, and 
from sincere conviction, instead of personal feeling or p.irly bias, we believe 
that man to bo Mr. Trant. His views, however, of Indian policy,— his* 
honest views incline him, if tho impression on our mind bo right, rathbr to 
oppose the cause in which ^Ir. Uuckingliam suffered. Yet what a noble 
example of disinterestedness and impartiality has he not set in lids easel. At 
the very lime when lie was a candidate for the Direelion he has supported tho 
claims of this individual for redress, because, he believes him to be an injured 
man, even though the act gives tho di ath-blovv to Inn hopes of bocoming t 
Director. How nobly do Ids language and conduct contiasl with that of 8ir 
tMward Hyde East and others, who have quietly suffered themselves to bo 
enrolled os Members of a (^unmittee for the investigation of a case they have 
already prejudged. Mr. Trant said ho seormsl the imputnlion of going into 
the Committee with any bias — he wa.s open to conviction. 


o^lnlo^ u 
cbtild 


* A contemporar) paper seems to think, that the appointment of the CommittoO' 
insures Mr. Buckingham some compensalKiii ; but wc inu^t confess that 911 
looking at all the names that coinposr if. me not so sanguine of llin - 
success. Out of the twenty-five appoiiilcd, fifteen may be considered hdstilo 
to the appellant. 


‘We have not time for comiiient on the hoceclics of tho Meinbors who look 
part in these debates un Mr. Buckinghanrs case, but we cannot reslat tho 
icmptatlou wc feel to saj a few words on that of Mr. Wynno, the President of 
the Board of (’ontrol. The line of argument adoptctl by the Ifoiiourablo 
Member, has, wo own. fairly nstom*-hed us. He addres.sed himself entirely 
to the question of the Indian Pr«*ss, ami fnaintained that as it never had been, 
and ought not to be free, but ha<l been all along subjected to restrictions, Mr. < 
Buckingham had been jusllv punished forasserting its freedom, and repeatedly 
violating tho restrictions upon it. Now really, witli all submission to the 
honourable Gentleman’s wisdom, this was not tho whole or only qq^tliou 
before the House, for even if it could liavo been proved that punisiuaentoXjomo 
kind had been merited, it would still have remained to be considered whether 
in degree it had not gone far beyond whaf the olfd^ce chilled, for, 
which, the motion of Lord John Russell did not involve any (fecisioii on the 
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mtriit of tbo case, but merely called for inquiry into tUcru. If the liae of 
argument pursued, by the honourable Member, howeyer, be remarkable, the 
ekt^ttordiuary imccnracy dUp!<^cd by him, ai> to the facts of it, is still foOfe 
^0 it is true, indeed, that tnis obserration applies in a greater or lesser 
doafaQ to all tho.spOakers : but the President of the Board' of Control ouf^t, 
htieaM, to bo quite familiar with every circnrastance of a case on which he 
has before been called to decide, yet he concludes with a remark, that ^if on 
Mr. Buckingham’s departure^ a license had ^been eontmued to the same Pro- 
prietors, it would have rendered nugatory all the former proceedings of 
Government.’ .Thus then.it would appear, that the President of the Board of 
Control, who would resist all inquiry into Mr. Buckingham’s case,, is .himself 
igitoraiit of soinu of the most iin{H>rtant facts it^ that b® is not aware that 
tho Jlconsing law was not passed or oven thought of until that 'indiviilual bad 
le/l India, and that after it was passetl, a license was actually granted, (not 
eotUinued) to the ybry same proprietors, under which tlie paper was actually 
publiihed nearly hint* mouths, when it was suppressed by authority. Now, if 
we suppose that Mr. Wynn’s speech is lr,uly reported, it is clear that few 
need the aid of iiniuny on the subject more ibau himself. One of the argu- 
ments Mr. Huckuighain’s frieuds is, that !us properly was destroyed by an 
tx, pent facto law, and yet Mr. Wynu ha.s decided against liim, apparently 
under the itn])rc‘Sbiuii that his jmptr hud all along been published! under the 
fanctioii of iliut very law, of the existence of wlueh he bad scarcely heard 
when li|5 learned that Ids i*upcr had been suppressed in viiUic of it. Burcly 
thi,s is ot tbo bigbest iniportama* ; for if that law liad passed while Mr. 
Hnekuiglunn was in the country, be might instantly have sold his paper, and 
lbn> hav,e relieved the Company of one ground of appeal against tiio acts of 
llioir set \i anti.’ 

PuOCKUSS 01 - THE GoVEUNOH-GeNEHAL IN nis Toue. 

I’o pass to other .subjects : we observe that the progress o!f the 
G'overnor-Gcnernl through the ( -piior Provinces left him at Benares 
bn the I’ith df October, 'riic' iolbnvini^ arc the details of his 
voyage and progress, givozi in the ‘ Calcutta Government Gazette’ 
of October ‘iO, and therefore under the sanction of authority : — 

‘\Vo have received nt a late hour, on .Monday evening, letters of the 17th 
instant, from Benares, from nhichwc ImM* tiecn enahb d to gatlior the following 
parliealnrs of tlm visit (»f the Governor-Uem ral to itmt station : ^ 

‘The licet arrived at Benares on the loib instant. In tho evening, the 
tlovctpor-General and Imly Amherst Inndt'd in .state at Raj Ghat, where they 
were received by the principal Civil Omcers of the station, and proceeded 
thence to the house prepared for their ucc( mmodalion at Secrole, being 
«.swvlcd by a troop of the body guard. Al llicir rcbidcnco, Biigadicr-Gencral 
Brice and stalT, with a detachment of the troops, saluted them with the usual 
Uiililaiy Itonours. Lord and I^ady Amherst were the guests of Mr. Brooke 
during their stay at Benares. 

* Oil the day following, a levco was held in tho morning, and a drawing- 
room In tho evening, which were attended by all the Civil and Military Mem- 
bers-of the society of Benares. A durbar was held ou the 15lh. The Members 
of tiie Royal Family, residuig in tho city, the sons of the late Mirza Khorrem 
Bukl^ and Mirzii Sbegoftoh Bukhl, aiul the Raja of Bi'nares, were admitted to 
a private Iqterviow, prt cudiug the public presentation of the principal Native 
gentlemen, the zemindars and merchants of the city and the vicinity, who were 
severally introi|uced to il\e Governor-General, by Mr. Brooke and Mr. 
Slirllqg, to tlio number of fifty or si.Tty. Honorary dresses wero conferred 
on the Baja of Benares, on Raja Jn>prakas Sinh, Zemindar of Bhojpur, 
Baboo Siv Narayan Sinh, Jafnrdar of Savidpiir, Oopai Sufun Sinh of Shadt- 
find. «bui Rabno Uam Oai of Benares, oh the son of Raja knlisankar Goaai 
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aiHi on Ihe Downn of tho K»ja of Beoai«4. A Rbelat w«s aUe amt I# tlnj 
nanncrt to th© widow of lii© late Biswombher PuiKlit* ^ 

* Daring bi» slay at Benares, the GoTemor-Qeneral Viftilted the GbVeira^t 
Hindu College, the Temple of Visweswara, the Minaret Mos^u©, the Hipau 
Oheervaton^ and other remarkable objccta in the city. On the evening of 
the I6lh, his Lordship and Lady Amherst partook of a dinner at the howe of 
the Collector, Sir Frederick liainilton. 

‘On the morning of thu 17th, tho Go vcrnor-CJcneral returned on board his 
boats, and the fleet passing the wliolc length of the dfty with a favourable 
but gentle breeze, the party had an opportunity of seeing the place to the 
.greatest adrantage. Few places in Gangelic India offer a moro picturesque 
or imposing appearance than Benares from the river. The bank is lined with 
an uninterrupted range of spacious ghats, and crowned with an infinite number 
of small temples of most elaborate workmanship, which present thcmselvei 
to \iew in rapid ami varied ‘^uccensioii. Structures of more hulk and areater 
extent, the dwellings of opulent iiuiividuiiK or llio domiciles of religious 
orders', occupy the intervals between these lighter edifices, and the back 
ground is filled with a series of lofty buildiugs, rising tier above tier, and 
topjied with every possible variety of pinnacle and minaret. Tho whole is 
of grey or red stone, <livei«ified by tlio variegated tints whicli time has given 
to their hue. The picture is perfect, wilhoul the addition of human figure!,- 
Iml vk lien, as on the preM*nl occasion, the ghats and surmounliiig edifices aro 
revered with a dense population, dies-'cd in the grt'atost possible variety of 
colour and costume, a scene ocoiiis, to which it would bo difficult for tho 
pencil, and still more so for description, to render justice. 

‘ After passing tlic city, the fleet came to at Ramnagar, on the opposlto 
Imnk, at the palace of the Raja. Lord ainl Lmly Amherst having accepted 
lui invitation to an entertainment to be given therein the evening, with all 
the splendour and display wortli) of the oecasion, and for which the Rajah 
of Bt'nares is celebrated. The fleet w'as to resume its progress on the morning 
of the IBth, and, it was expected, woutd reach AH aliub^ in tenor twelve 
vlays. Thence the journey proceetls by land, and the teats were ordered to 
be in readiness by tlie ‘iolh. 

‘ We are hajipy to learn, that both T.ord and r.a(ly Amherst have much 
Improved in health and strength, and suffered no sensible inconvenienco from 
the public ceremonies at Benares, or the excursions imule whilst at the 
station. Wo understand, they <*xpres>ed themselves highly pleased with 
their reception, and much gratified hy the interesting objects to which their 
attculiou was directed.’ 

Admission of Native!^ to sit on Juries in India. 

The set of Parliament admitting Native.s of India to sit on juries 
iu the Supreme Courts of Jnstieo in India had reached that country 
in October ; and the following announcement of the fact, with the 
observations of the editor on it, arc given in the Government 
Gazette : 

* The Chief Justice addressed a charge to the jury, for a report of which 
we aro indebted to Tuesday’s ‘ Ilurkaru.’ From this report, ft appears that 
the Act relating to the administration of Natives to sit on juries has been 
received ; but tho consequences to which it Is there said to lead, upon the 
suthority of the Chief Justice, are very Inaccurately reported. We hop© to 
be able to furnish a correct statement in our next. 

‘ The admission of Natives as petty jurors must continue for a long period 
at iMSt, to be wholly inoperative. The acquirement of the EogHsn lan- 
guage to a sufllcient extent for such a purpose, is confined to the principal 
oienbers of the Native community, and they certainty will think H neither an 
honour nor a pleasure to be placed in a jury-box. even with European 
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tradMinan. IndlTtdtialf of any other deicription are wholly out of the <l®oj- 
tloa:ikl> aether la knowledge, nor In oharaeter, are they 
jndfiieeiit apoa offmeoe againet morality or law. We t^Jhlnk 

that Wll^at mistake hat 1^®“ comraittea in the conslructioa of thia taW M 
anmaM® t® the Natires, and that to hare rendered their senrlcea boneftcially 
atJSSSiii.they shoald have been rendered eligible to the Grand Jary 
oyias in that situation, their knowledge of their own language, ^ whai 
la stUl more valuable, their knowledge of their countrymen, would b« «» 
invaluable agsistanemt to their English as scociates, and their co*operation 
with a number of persons of the first respectability, would convert the duty 
into an honour, of which they would be fully sensible, and would be the 
most powerful incentive that could be offered to their feeling and maintaining 
a proportionate degree of moral and intellectual elevation. The omission, 
we trust, will be rectified as soon as an opportunity may occur, as till then, 
the law is a dead letter as far as the Natives of India are affected by its pro- 
visiony.' 


There is, no doubt, some truth in these observations, especially 
as they apply to the general ignorance of the English language, (in 
which all the proceedings of the English courts at the Presidencies 
are Conductea,) except among the principal members of the Native 
community. In point of fact, there are not perhaps in all Cal- 
cttttar— one of the largest cities of the East — as many as fifty Na- 
tives who know sufficient of the Englisli to be able to rca,d the 
newspapers of the day with profit, pleasure, or interest. And yet, 
when the mischiefs of a free press in India were to bo exaggerated, 
what ail outcry was raised about the danger of inflaming the minds 
of the Natives — as if every Hindoo and Musulmau in the country 
were competent to read and discuss the comments of the English 
editors ! It was very appositely said by a London Editor (wheu 
this subject was first agitated in England) that there was just as 
much danger of inflaming the Native Indians by an English press 
at Calcutta, conducted with the utmost degree of imaginable free- 
dom, as there would be of subverting the English Government, by 
publishing iu the city of London a journal written in Gaelic, Irish, 
Chinese, or any other tongue equally unknown to the multitude. 
Now, however, when it suits another purpose, the Natives are re- 
presented (and certainly with more truth) as being in general so 
ignorant of English, that it will be a very long period before a suf- 
ficient number of them can he found to form tlie portion admitted 
by law to sit upon a petit jury. The supplement to^ the same 
Gka^otte contains the following paragraplis : 

* Hating been put In posscssiiui of the Uoport to which we rrferr^ la our^ 
regiiftr pQDllcation of this morning, wo have thought it advisokble not to, 
deiky ill publication until Monday. The follow ing may be depetidsa upon a* 
acorteet representation of what was said to the Grand Jury, on Monday Iwt, 
by the Chief Justice, respecting the statute of the 7th of the King, r. 
entitled * An Act to regulate the appointment of Juries In the East Indies.*, 

* I do uot think 1 ought to omit to menliou to you, tbal I received last 
night the Act of Parliament, which has recently made a nuUerUd alteration as 
to tlm juries of the Court. It is very short, ai^ provides only that, whertif, 
hitburto BtikUk subjects only have sat on juries, hereaAer, onder regala* 
I^Nilti^ be B|tde by the Court, all good and suflUient persons rsgldiBl/iai 
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iM^ltabkr' toi-tum wT^Juries, twt(> 

JuM »«lt !• naiijMttMd ifUtlr^ly ef jxfrton* profreming thdOHiroJi jf 
«ikl Mmtift •« Petit Jtttlef ioi the trial of ChrisHen portoilt. ^TVai 
99m to b^ilttriii^ by the ieh Firat, it remotes, M 
ootUL 'm pvt of thot dtotltiction which hos pfotoiled beiirooil Bmu||i 
lodioii iobjects, and Is a declaration that the latter^ thoagh they ^fb^lkot 
boeo iimluded under the term * British subjects,’ as it is used inthef statu^ 
felatiM to India, yet are no less the subjects of the British crowtt, thto pef^ 
sons born In the L’nfted Kingdom. Vague ideas hate prevailed bothuMitO 
and at hone on this point, bat no Judge who has acted under IhO lettefiT 
patent, hy which this court was constituted, can ever have entertidttOd' illT 
dovbt, as to persons born within the territories possessed by the East thdlf 
Comply iu Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. They arc unquestionably as BlUOn 
subjects of the King as if they wcu- born in Windsor Park. It is anothOr 
effect of this Act, tlmt it marks the willingness of the Imperial Legislature to 
impart to the Indian subjects, sucli British institutions as they are (^umffled 
and prepared to use bencacially. This is neither the time nor place for tt* 
presaiog any oplnipn, whether it would be now, or ever would be, dosMidda' 
or practicable to introduce juries beyond tlie limits of tlio seats qf|Qpve)r;p« 
mdnt, nor do 1 jmssoss such a knowledge of the interior of India,' as would 
authorize roe to 8})cak with any positiYeness upon the question. But 1'must 
observe, that in imparting this privilege to the Indian sul^oets within Chi* 
cutta, (or iipposlng tills duty on them, if it ought so to be termed,) tbo Legis- 
lature nas not been in any hurry. As far back as 1788, forty -three yeai;8 
ago, in a Heport of a Committee of the House of Commons, which I bmleye 
was drawn up by Mr. Burke, it is said, that * >xnr Committee, on fhll inqjuity, 
are of opinion, that the use of juries is neither impracticable, or dnogeroutin 
Bengal. 

* UtKMi the value of the in.stitutlon of trial by jury, it cannot be neoessary 
that 1 should say any thing to )ou, who are English gentlemen. The ad- 
vantage to a people, that questions of fact affecting proi»erty and life i^houldbd 
decid^ by persons drawn from their own class of society, and convorSamt With 
such facts as they are called uf>on to consider, instead of the matter being left 
entirely to officers appointed by the (iovernment, must be obvious to- every 
reasonable being. It i» so obvious, that trial by jury, though fitted also /ot 
the most reflnea states of society, has subsisted amongst the most rude. . lx 
was In vigour amongst our Saxon ancestors, and is still in its prime ambnj^ 
ourselves. With a difference of form only, it was a favourite mode of tiw' 
under the Hindoo Law, and is rccomroouded for adoption, in the present itAta 
of India, by some of tiie ablest of those who conduct its Government, I 
need only refer to the published opinions of Mr. Elphinstone, the preset 
Governor of Bombay. These considerations I hope will have th^r efibet in 
recomnendiag the institution to the Hindoo aud Mohammedan reaidentiof 
Calcutta : but they need not have any apprehensions of being prematilraly 
forced into an adoption of it. There are many difficulties whi^ stand jn tha 
way of our admitting even those who are willing. The first Is, their tm- 
perfeet knowledge of the English language. Many of the proceedings of the 
Court are not interpreted in the usual course of the trials : some of thqm 
could not he interpreted. The observations of the Judges, perhaps, fall 
tindef the first head : the speeches of Counsel, under the second : the Impoilr 
anew pf these Igst- would be much increased, if we should ever have the 
assistance of jnries in civil cases: and as to the first, I would aah you Co, 
consider, is an illustration, the difflculty which there would be in explsipihg 
In English to a Hindoo or Mohammedan, the nice dietinctions upon WrmCh u 
i^Mnad, whether .an act be murder or manslaughter. There are'othOr 
dHkenitles wrUhig from prejudleei which we are bound to respect as 
wo cant a Hindoo joror of caste would feel religions aentplel in talcftig day 
kindwf (bod, or even a glaiu of wator, in tha CoUrt House, hb 

fainting. A (urther difficulty arises from the character of the oath which is 
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hare. We have, for same time, been employ'll! 
in()[iiinel on this subject, and we are stili carrying them On, but there ire 
sarhe doubts remaining. Our object fs to learn what form of oath wottl4 ^ 
considered, by a Hindoo of sound sense, and of an honest mind, to be most 
on his conscience, and we shall endearour to make such proTisions 
as wiilhot exchde from serving on juries, any Hindoo whose scruples bgre 
a foundation. Gentlemen, I have thus stated to you sotud of the purposetfof 
the Mattitc, some of the benefits of which it affords a hopOi and some of the 
difficulties by which its introduction is opposed, and I trust that In any con-» 
rersatlon you raav have with intelligent Natives, you will hsslst them in 
cominato an understanding of the Institution which is offered to them, and of 
the advantages which they may derive from it: in this way you have the 
moans of doing m«ch good, and whatever private opinions any of us may 
entertain, I need hardly say, that as the Legislature has made the enactment, 
it is the duty of us all to give it effect.* 

‘ The task is left to the Court of preparing rules for that purpose. Wo 
shrfll direct our attention to this object witlmut delay, and probably shall 
taVfefbr our model, as ^r as it is applicable- to this country, the Act which 
was framed by Mr. Peel in 1825, for the consolidation of the Jury Laws at 
home ; but unlU these rule's arc completed, we shall be glad to receive any 
suggestions from those wlio are quaiificd to give them, and especially from 
the gentlemen of whom the (irand Juries of the Court are composed.* 

Estimation of Dji. GILCHHIST^s Merits. 

At the present moment, when efforts are making by Dr. Gilchrist 
to etlforee lus parlieular views on the snbp'ct of Oriental instruc- 
tioTi, and wheri* a corresponding degree of activity is exercised to 
oppose those views in other quarters, it is of importance to his 
cause, and, indeed, to truth itself, tlmt the opinions entertained of 
his merits, and of the nature of tlie instruction given by him in the 
Hindooatanec tongue should bo fully understood. The testimonies 
on this Ruhjcct, furnished in his own He ports to the East India 
Directors, as well as others contained in his ‘ Tuitionary Pioneer/ 
arc not so well known as they would he, if the documents them- 
sclve.s were not so voluminous ; for the indisposition of the genera- 
lity of men to look into large masses or collections of papers, is as 
great as their unwillingness to bear or to read long speeches, and as 
there is no forcing them to do either ; they must he won by gentler 
means. AVo have it ii» our power now, however, and it affords ns 
great pleasure so to do, to lay before the reader a very let- 
ter, tho original of which wo have seen, containing evidence which 
is beyond a doubt disinterested, and, as wc eonreive, cxTrcmely 
satisfactory. The letter, or note, was addressed to Dr. Gilchrist 
by th^ father of one of his pupils, within the past month only, and. 
is as follows : 

‘MvDrar Friend,— On coming home ju't now', I found on my table a 
very grutlfying letter from my son, who is still nl Delhi, and it is with very 
great pleasure I give ytre the following extract from his letter ; 

“ I have attacked Persian, which is certainly a most beautiful lauguap-e, 
but as it will not Im so useful to me as the Hlndoostnnee, which is the gene.’ 
rtl language of India, I give more atteniion to the latter, and conshler the 
Paraian merely as an addition and lind of polish that might be (lispense<i 



, . iriB^ty. Qf »C|^id of HWpostanea M«j|fht tw him*, (lir#.l 
ti^t ♦ wrt dU©«ht Is necessary to iioiiimOnwat^’^- - t t; 

maiorMy a| the poptfl^tion. hnd particulary with the »MUtary <^J^ 
from Myo^ttO^loMc, IknotrquUc to the contrary* ms only 1 _ 

atteodanco^at lfr« pilclir|st*s tOcturo-rooin CMbJed me, on my W 

lQ4(a (refeiring th his bqpks when I was at a loss bow to express 

mys^CpOff^y Updorstoocl* and sererai of the cadets, who oame.oHt 
atcce^ed equally well in making the Natives understand thdm; 
ao4 i caqnot iojaKioc wbat cw lead jmople to endeavour to detract 
mcrit^i of a man who has bestowed his whole time in acquiring and reji2nwi|i|t , 
easy to them this language ; it is truly absurd to slate tbnt the Illndoost^OO 
taught by him is unintelligible to tbe Natives of liuHa,^wbun exampl^ , 
every where foun<l to prove the falsity of their assertions.*^ ^ ^ 

‘ Wlmt my son states bo road in a newspaper* 1 have hoard ofleri in I^ndoB ; 
but it was always from old oiftcers, or others who were cither loo stupid m 
too hfidoU'ot to acquire the language, otherwise than as a mere Jargon^ anq* 
ronsequqntly, could hut very iinneifeelly uiulersinnd tlie Natives* qr mitho 
tUemselVhs uadenstood by them. I rtui^un, iny detir Gilchrist, yburs, &(^. ’ *' 

Economy in High Places. 


We have recently seen an nnnouncoincnt of the public sale of 
the Duke of Wellington’.'? fanning stock, and it has been .saidt(i,^t 
other reasons tbtia those generally assigned for tliis step, led to the 
measure. It is remarkable enough that the Inst packet of? papeifi 
from Bengnl contains an announcement of the public sale of Lord 
Amherst’s farm yard stock also, the details of which arc sufi^qiontly 
curious, considering tliat no Englishman (not even the GovqriKM?.^ 
(lencral himself) can lawfully purchase or heconie the owner l?f ft 
.single acre of land in India, though all his illegitimate children (ly 
Native women, of which most Englishmen in India leave hchihd 
them along race, may be the landlords of whole provinces. Such 
is the wisdom of the policy which Is intended to prevent Coloniza- 
tion, Notwithstanding tliesc restrictions against owners of la|id, 
however, the Governor-General seems to have collected together 
more than fifty bulls and cows, which, in the catalogue, are 
described as in a fair way of producing a profitable progeny df 
caJves, and his -Lordship will uo doubt * turn a pepny* by th^lr 
sale. The following i.s the announcement of this event: ^ 

‘ fiale this day, of the Hiqhl lion, f.oril AifjhcrHl’H farm-yard niock. Mefisrd. 
Tulloh and Co. have the honour lo at.uounro, i]i,u Ibis day, Tuesday, the 
5th September 1S26, nt 11 eleven oVloelc preci'ady. they will submit for aalo 
by public auction at tbeir prernisos. Tank Square, the valuable farm-yard 
stock, belonging to the Jilghl lion. I.or<l Amherst, consisting of some of the 
finest bred cows in the rotJiorv. uio-.l of them in milk, or about to Calve. 
Tliey are sold in consoqurnce of Ins f.ordsldp’s de parture for iho Upjver Pro- 
vinces, and are highly deserving the iioliro of families; \i/.. — (Hero follows 
a list of 54 lots of bulls, cows, and calves, whoa the catalogue proceeds)— 
55, a half-Knglish cow, with calf, and when in full milk warranti^d to give six 
to seven seers milk per day ; 55, a cow calf, a year old, of tho above breed ; 
57. a real ffurriannah cow, in calf, and warranted to > ield as much milk as Ipt . 
55; 5H. a conntry cow, in calf, and gives from three to four seertof mUk-per 
day. The above are all good and valuable cattle, and conftdsntly reqom 
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^ ^ hoj^d JCfiglisb eov, 

irbit«, ; <K>, a coital jHnfrlaQQih ditta, colour r^<|4), a 

Ml( ]E(nglli|ici 9 ,br,^i^V^^^^ r^. , N. B. The above cows aVe all in calfi m |A 
Bagliih mil. 63/ati English bnll, colour red and white ; 68, a ditto, colour 
black. The whole of the above cattle are in good health and condition, 
aadxlaierviiig of notice. 64<, a young English cow, of the Alderney breed, 
in excellent condition, and iupposed to be in calf to V Cnglish boll, highly 
deserring notice ; 65, a large Hurriannah milch cow,, that gives a good litpply 
of milk daily, morning and erening. — Conditions: feady%ney, and tite lots 
to be taken away before four o’clock this evening, otherwise they vidA' be 
re>s^,on account and risk of the first purchaser. The lots to,b9 ttt the risk 
and expense of the purchasers from the moment they are knocked down.* 


' / < Miscellaneous Nbws. 

The Allowing extracts of letters from India, have appeared in 
bbe London papers during the past month. They serve to corro- 
btirate, in some respects, the accuracy of the intelligence we have 
,ghr6ady given, and contain matter of reflection in more respects 
than one. The first paragraph is as follows : 


* By accounts from Calcutta, of the 3d of November, it appears that since 
'the departure of Lord Amherst, on his tour to the provinces^ the Gentlemen 
of the press have been compelled to be more guarded in their, comments on 
. political events ; us the members of council do not view the question of free 
discussion with llio same liberal eyes as his Lordsliip. One paper (The Ben- 
gal Chronicle) has received a severe reprimand, for some remarks it made on 
. the decision of the Privy Council, on the case of tiie press regulations ; and 
its editor has been informed that his Majesty’s Privy Council was under the 
proUetion of the Calcutta press rules, and must not therefore be spoken of In 
•ny terms of opposition or independence!' 


Think of the unhappy plight of his Majesty’s Privy Council, and 
the degradation to which they nre reduced ! — obliged to be protected 
from all comments on their acts, by the overshadowing shield of 
.an Indian despot ! If the Privy Council condescend to accept this 
humiliating species of protection, they will at once admit to the 
w6rld that their conduct, with respect to India, at least, stands in 
need of it. If they spurn (as we should hope they will do) the 
degrading idea of their needing a protection, which the king hira- 
.self neither asks nor expects in this country, they will repel the 
insult offered to their integrity, by immediately informing fhe In- 
dian Government, that their actions do not need protection from 
‘ public comment, and heg, therefore, to be exempted from this in- 
solent imputation on their wisdom or their integrity. We shall 
see which course they will take. The following is another para- 
graph which has appeared in the papers of the day : 

* The Burmese continue quiet, but have not made good the second instal- 
ment, and never will. The editor of ‘ The Bengal Chronicle * has received 
two severe leige from Government, end his license will certainly be taken 
away If he errs a third time. On efif— that Lord Amherst was very angry 
when be heard of the proceediim amnst thej^s, and wrote about it to 
I^.Oombermere, who is Vice-President. Mr. Crawford had reached Prome, 
'hf 4he latekt accounts, on the wav to Ata. Advices have been reeeived, via 
^ Bombay, of the war between ResMt and Persia ; end the Nativei have it, that 




]^iroir6 tm^.^ 

The followbg is, however, the most remarkable of all, tf sjiQir- 
ing what are tlm views with which oar conquests in the Bwt tire 
.g^nq^ym^/; and how, when revenue oj- tribute fells fe )bw 
ix^the coffers of the JBast India Company in one shape, 
eagerly itail themselves of the means to seciyre it in anoths%|":At 
h^e, even lotteries, in which the most exemplary mi^it adyeii^]^ 
without a taint on their morality, have been abolished as d^xisr 
live of public virtue ; but in our foreign and conquered 
dencies, we counterbalance this puritanical proceeding with a. due 
excess in the opposite scale. Revenue is drawn in India frajtf 
idolatrous worship, from pilgrimages to Juggernaut, and fpMP 
the vices of the most abandoned characters. And the same happy 
system is now extending to the Burmese territories, the people of 
which we first invade, plunder, and insult, by the violation of their 
dwellings and their temples ; and to prepare them for a better 
faith, begin by teaching them the worst vices of our own cOhaltJ, 
and deriving a revenue from the guilty source ! The extract Iwp 
follows; * ' 


* The Burmese stUl owe two lacs and a half of the second instalment f 
and the latest accounts represent that they dispute the payment, that is to My, 
they differ In the valuation of what is paid, and insist tliey have paid II; 
meanwhile, we keep p(»8session of Hangoon, and, it would scorn, do uOVeoa* 
template the early evacuation of it ; for the aulhorilies at Rangoon, Wither 
to their credit I leave you to decide, have lately again mlvortlsed the •iffe of 
half-yearly lloenses for grog-shops, gambling houses, and tlic sale of opluOl ; 
all which the Burmah law prohibits strictly ; but it is proper that the eviliWf 
tho war should oe compensated for to tho vnmiuisbed, by tlw Introduction 
among them of the blessings of civilization, among which, of course, gkming 
and drinking stand conspicuous.’ 

Another paragraph will conclude our selections from the public 
prints; when we shall recur again to our own corrnsiiondence 
India. This intclligcucc is either gratifying, or otherwise, according 
to the conditions of the treaty spoken of, which we have not yet Ifea. 
If the Company have stipulated for the monopoly of the trade to 
themselves, which, to be. consistent with their chartered character, 
they ought to do, the sooner such a treaty is violated or annulled 
the better. The paragraph is as follows : 

* A treaty of commerco has bee n concluded between the India Company and 

the Blatiiese, who, since the cessions made by the Govemmrmt of Ava, art 
bectnne neij^boun to our India potsesslous.’ > 

Bombay. ^ 

The intelligence which comes to tis from this Presidency c^ri- 
iiaet to eonfitm the nnwMried assiduity of the King’s 
fives, the Judges of IbeStprtme Court, aoi aiofe ospo^ly Oish^ 
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irortht beiid^ to extend orer tbe Nntiee cotemutiity Ib^ 
jurisdiction that Fresidebcy, as much of the • |>roteeridi ^*luid: 
indeflCDdence of the British laws, as it is withm their power to’ griAt 
them. The Grand Juries and the Magistrates, the great majority 
of whom are members of the East India Company’s service, con- 
tend, indeed, for larger powers to be enjoyed by the police, and' 
attribute a pretended increase of offences to the attempts of < tlie 
Judges to set limits to their arbitrary rule. But in the various 
presentments of the Grand Juries and charges of the Chief Justice, 
in which this subject may he said to be fully discussed, nothing is 
mor^lain than that the Company’s officers are the advocates of 
despotism, and the King’s Judges protectors of his Majesty’s sub- 
ject, whether native Indian or European — whether of a dark or a 
fair complexion. This is as it should he, and long may so bright 
an example be followed. 

Decaying State of Salsette. 

It is a matter of regret, indeed, that the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court — tlrnt is, the protection of British laws to person 
ana property, is not more extended. At present it is confined, we 
believe, to the small island of Bombay, which is but little larger 
than the town of Calcutta, within what is called the Mahrathi 
ditch; and which there also forms the limits of the English Court’s 
jurisdiction. It would be at least wise, if merely as an experiment, 
to extend the jurisdiction of the Bombay Court over the adjoining 
island of Salsette, and the smaller islands which lie between it and 
the Mahratta shore, leaving the continent of India untouched. 
During the occupation of Bombay and Salsette by the Portuguese, 
and previous to their cession to the English, the latter island was 
by figir the richest, most productive, and most thickly peopled of the 
two ; as the remains of various public edifices, enclosures, and once 
cultivated lands, still continuing to be seen in Salsette, abundantly 
testify. Both islands were then under the same laws and the same 
protection. Now, however, since the India Company’s possession 
of these fertile spots, the jurisdiction of the British Court of Justice 
oxtending only to Bombay, and Salsette being under the chilling 
infiuence of the Company’s rule, the latter island, though by far 
the largest and most fertile of the two, has become almost deserted, 
and fields that were once the abode of an active and prosperous 
peasantry, under the Government of the Portuguese, arc now the 
haunt of the tiger and other beasts of prey. What a contrast docs 
this present ! and wliat a reproach to the name of England, not to 
wipe away the stain ! 

Necessity of Commissioners being sent to India. 

It is really high time for this, and a thousand other reasons, 
that the King^ Govemmeat should lake up the investigation of 
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tlili Miliject ia lime. ^ (k)miiAieloimfi have beeasenl iqlherCii^ ol 
Good Hope and the Msuritiue*— two colotoieev^hicbi taken tOjg^tl^ 
are not of greater importance than Bombay it$elfyatid are noising 
as compared to all India. Vet, although the periodj is laat 
approaching) when the whole system of the Elast India Compaiiy*iS' 
Government, and the question of its further existence, will 
diOeossed, and the is^e be of the deepest interest to the meroltilpta 
and manufacturers of this country, and the cultivators and ebit^ 
sumers of otbat, no step lias been taken to send Comrnissioneri^ to 
India, tofiiroish authentic iufonnation on the various points rm 
which the Ministry and the people of England arc equally tetho 
dark, and must continue so long as the Press is restrainecE^by 
severe laws in some parts of that country, and as long as tho 
power of banishing and mining any man who ventures to disclose 
whatever may he displeasing lo the governing authorities, exists in 
all. Let the King’s Ministers look to this subject before it is too 
late, or he prej^ared to answer to their country when the day of 
a<‘count shall come, if they neglect it until then. 

Illness or the IMaiuiatta Chieftain, Sindia. 

A late letter from Honihay mentions thnt the celebrated 
Maiiratta Chieftain, Sindia, was on the point of death, but could 
not be prevailed on to. name a successor. The Government of 
India would, Ihererore, have to bestow a vacant throne and sceptre 
on wlioever they should find b(‘st suited to their purpose, aiiTOng 
the many that will, in such an ev<Mit, no douht, put forth their' 
several pretensions. This may lead to events which, in the present 
contest of the IlussiaiiM with Peisia, it might not he easy to direct 
to a favourable i^sue ; for, at the present moment especially, tran- 
quillity within is iii(‘ grcale^.t good that can happen lo the Indian 
Government, when likely to be called on to prepare for aggression 
from without. 


SlNOACOllh. 

Of this once flourishing ser.lement it has been our pleasure to 
record the rapid rise and piogrcsV^e improvement, wliilc a free 
port; during which period, in <:onse(pienee of its excMuption froUi 
the monopolies and restrictions which every where fetter trade in 
the East, it hectimc the depot of all the eommiMv.c between places 
and countries adjacent. >V'e Iiavc now, however, the painful ta«k 
of communicating that it is about to he depiived of this great pri- 
vilege of Free Trade, lo which it owes all its wealth and import- 
auce, and to fall under tlie paralyzing hand of the Eitst India Cora- 
panys cu.stom-houpe and trade regulation.s, by which, if all tho 
good it has already attained be not entirely destroyed, its further 
progress in the career of prosperity is at least sure to be lu'realed. 
A recent letter from this island, dated 25Ui Sept. LS26, says : 

K9 
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♦ It li rplty that the retaining this as a free port has been abandoned, ^id 
that we are to have imposed on us, vexatious, though trifling commercial 
duties heretofore unknown. If there be a deficiency in the revenue firgm 
other sources, which the Government wish by this means to make up, I am 
sure that the merchants here would much rather make up such a deficiency by 
a gift from themselves, supposing the establishment not to be increased 
beyond its present extent, rat)»er than be troubled with all the vexatiot^a 
details of a custom-house, and its train of oflicers and servants. At pres^, 
the civil and military establishment of the island is sufficiently largo ; yet the 
revenue is very nearly adequate to its maintenance. A small sum would make 
up the deficiency. But custom-house duties on commerce is the worst mode 
that could be devised for supplying this. The Jorma of a custom-house are 
peculiarly obnoxious to Native traders, and they give also much trouble to 
Uurowans, besides preventing any business being done at all, except within 
certain hours. All that could be expected of sucli a place as this is, that it 
should pay its own expenses ; and while it formed au independent Govern- 
ment, this is all that would have been required. But now that, instead ef be- 
ing a free port, it is put under the Government of Penang, in conjunction with 
Malacca, as settlements of the East India Company, it is no doubt intended 
to raise by commercial duties at this place, whatever deficiencies may arise 
from the disbursements exceeding the revenue at each of the two others.* 

The * Singapore Chronicle' contimtes to improve in its character 
for intclligcnco ; and, though labouring under many disadvantages, 
contains, generally, much more of local nows, and this detailed 
with more judgment, in V(ifercucc to its comparative importance, 
than is to be found in the papers of India g{‘nerally. The following 
are a few of the shorter articles which we extract from its columns : 

* Singapore^ Auguat 3, 1826. — In addition to the pleasure which it gives us 
to announce the arrival of his Majesty’s ship lluinbon' in our roads, wejiavo 
the satisfaction of stating that (Captain Uou'^ ha^ i ikcluully established the 
oracticability of the passage through New llarijour for vessels of a large 
draft of water. By heving boats soui diug in t \e»y diiection and other mea- 
sures of precaution equally juilieio\K, thr safay of tin; ship was Completely 
secured, and the Rainbow came through without ditlicully. I he beautiful and 
romantic scenery of N(‘w Harbour, with tlu' vu w of Uutn Relager, (or the 
sailing rock,) renders the navigation through the Strait deliglvtfu'l, and would 
well requite a stranger for the trouhh* of a \isit. The situation of the 
anchorage, and the peculiar advantages which it possesses over Singapore 
roads of being easily fortified so as to afford the most complete protection to 
shipping, will probably one da\ make it a place of some consequence on this 
island. Resides the entiances from the Straits of Malacca and Singapore 
Roads, thcoUl Stinitsof Singapore afford auexcellcnt outlet from the harbour, 
with legnlar tides, by which means \essels can go out or come in at all limes, 
without wailing loi favourabU' bree/es. There is at present a village at New 
Hftrbour inhabi’e<l principally by the followers of the late Tumungung, who 
removed his fsunily there soon after our occup.Uion of Singapore. Cultivation 
is also cxtendiuii rapidly in that direction, and the jungle giving placetoneat 
plantations of pepper, g.unbicr, Ac., 

‘ Eiutem Trade.— T\w Rhenish West India Company have determined to 
open an estahlishuient at Hamburgh, for the purpose of extending tho opera- 
Uona of the Comoany, and foiming connections with South America und the 
East Indies. A German paper of the 25th February informs us that on the 
1st May a vesstd of the Company’s would sail from Hamburgh with a cargo 
of Gorman produce and manufactures, for the markets of India and China. The 
immediate destination of this vessel is Singapore, the prosperity of which, as 
a (Voo port, and its convenience as adepOt, has induced the Company to make 
choice of it as the scene of their first transactions in this country. The 
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importaoee of a cominerGet ft^ecd frota all festrainti appears to-be fully twro- 
dated by the naercbaala of Hamburgh, aud we trust that the ewrtihns of the 
Contpany in opening a trade with our settlement may be crowned wltb tta 
aQC 4^;88 which such laudable speculations merit. The benefits which this pprt 
will d^srlve from such an Intercourse cannot be other than beneficial.* 

* Advices to the 7th of J une have been received from this country, 
Batavia. Traile is represented as being dull, and the market glutted wiUi 

BiliUsb goods. Two American ships had arrived tliere in the month of Hay 
with large investments of Engl'sh cotton cloth!>, wonliens, &c., whicllltad 
been Ufi^, but remained unsold in the warehouses of the agents. The pr<^- 
dttce of the country of evt iy deM ription is (ii.oted at high rates, and sugar 
had been purclwsed as hiifli as eight dollars jw r pecul.' 

* Jorow— The Batavia ('ourant” announces the capture of Plerlt, a fbftliiled 
position occupied by the insurgents In the neighhourlrood of DjojocarH* ^ 
was in this affair, probably, tint the Dutch sustained the loss mentioned In 
onr last imiiiber, but receiving our earliest accounts of snch matters often 
through Naiivo channole, we are sometimes unable testate all the circum* 
stances with perfect aoeuracy. The assnnit of Plcrit seems to liave been 
conducted with skill and intrepidity by ( clone! Cochens, with u body of 
!rooj>s detached for this purpose. 'I'he gallantry and determination natural to 
llie Kuropean character seoiired the success of the enterpD/.e, but not without 
an obstinate and vigorous resistance on the part of the .lavanese, who arc 
represented as having fought with desperation, ami having lell 400 ipen dead 
in tlieir lines. From tlie date of this affair the ojjerations of Depo Nigoro 
have been prosecuti'd with less vigoui. In the district of the Magelan some 
skirinl‘'hing had su’jsennenlly taken place, l)Ut it was attended with no decisive 
iss ‘e. \V 0 never entertained a doubt of the result of any contest in which the 
Dutch forecs could b<i brought in contact with the insurgents in circumstancea 
to admit of their exercising fully the commanding ndvanlagea of science and 
discipline; and the atlair at Plent has only jus died these opinions. Not- 
withstanding, however, the advantage which they base gnim^d in this instance, 
we think the protracted nature of the struggle to be e\( ry day .strengthening 
the Native in the same degree that it wi*akciis the Furopeaii cause. Had 
powerful reinforcements arrived at the eonimenet*inent of the campaign the 
revolt might have been now, perbaps. ,‘uippressed, but the season lA fir 
advanci'd without any thing deeiMve having been (‘ffected for want of th© 
iw ressirv supply of troops. 'Pliese seem always promised hut never to arrive. 
Should the Dutch be forced to pass the ensuing wet season as they did the 
last, the i'sue may still bo most disastious. 

‘ Mucaamr. — Intelligence, on w hich we place the fullest reliance, has beon 
reeeiied from this (juarter, apprising us of the renowal of hostilities against 
the Dutch. Being connected by iiiatrimoiijal alliunees, a close connection 
lias always been kept up between ihe native (’ourls of Java and those of 
(’eleiu s ; and we dounl not that the latter have l een accordingly influenced 
with the view of creating a diversion in favour of the Javanese insurgents, as 
well a& of effecting their own liberation. The Batavia (iovernmont hare, we 
believe, resolved on sending no further succours to Macassar. This resolu- 
tion may have been taken from necessit} , but is, at the same time, the most 
prudent that could be adopted. Had the Baron Vand&r Capeilan acl^ on such 
moderate and prudent counsels, the tranquillity of Java would not have been 
disturbed.’ 

‘Sinpoporc, September II, IfttW.— -Wo learn from Penang that the visit of 
the Governor to Singapore and Malacca Is not to take place so early as we 
expected. We believe that .Mr. Fullarton has postponed his departure from 
Penang until the arrival of the new chartt‘r of justice for these settlements, 
w hen Sir J olin Claridge intends accompanying him on his tour. The Recorder*8 
Court, as now constituted, will possess Admiralty as well as Civil and Crl 
ininal JuKsdietion throughout the three settfements. at each of which sessloos 
will be held regularly, after the manner of Circuit Courts in England. A 
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itMuivbMLt is now building at Calcutta, for this Goveminent, to be iise^ Jn 
'the Straits, by means of which, the visits of the Governor twid Recorder to the 
diflferont settlements will be ejected with ease and dispateh. The; confidence 
whieh mt^ be placed on making passages in a steam-boat within a 
period, will render the employment of a vessel of this description of,j;^ l|fst 
consequence, and her services in suppressing piracy would well jthe 
expense of her outfit, Ac/ 

* Pulicat 3fcrcAawts.— -Several of these traders have arrived here lately fiwtn 
Madras, with extensive investments of country piece goods, Ac. Thesepeople 
make an annual visit to the ports in the Straits, and seldom trust their persons 
or property in any vessels but the ships of his Majesty or the Honourable 
Company, In the latter they usually embark from Madras with their gobds 
about the middle of August. The property is generally taken on board on 
retpondefUia, and the freight is in consequence high. When they have dis- 
posed of their merchandize and converter! it into specie, they return again to 
the coast to prepare investments for the fallowing season. A man-of-war gene- 
rally visits the Straits about the month of March for the purpose of conveying 
the treasure of the Pulicat merchants, who make a point of waiting for this 
favourable opportunity; and, as they never insure, such precaution is the 
more necessary. A company of these traders have taken a grant of ground, 
and built some substantial houses in this ^etlUment, where it is their inten- 
tion to remain permHuenlly for the purposes of trade. This will probably 
increase their IralRc to this port c(»iisidtial)ly, and the mode of conducting if 
will certainly be moie beneficial; ns iheic aic many of the commodities of 
this market which are well suited for returns, which will probably be resorted 
• to as remittances instead of dollars.* 

‘ Trading PrufiMs.— Gieat numheis of native Pralms arrive daily from the 
ports of Hornco proper, from whence they import valuable cargoes of fine 
camphor, bees’ wa\, i<c'[»(*er, Ac. The >puintity of camphor brought by them 
this season is much greater than usual, and in llwse vessels, where every person 
on board is more or l(;j>8 interested in the cargo, a valuable commodity of this 
description is better suited to this division of inbrest than the more bulky 
articles. Ctnmplior sells currently at present for about Ihiity dollars per 
kattl, and is purchased for export to Cluna, to wliieli country almost the 
whole product of the Archipelago in this article finds its way. The 
expected Rugis pralius from Celebes, Hali, Ac. have not yet made their ap- 
pearance here. Two of them, we learn, have arrived at Rhio, and others 
were daily exp u ted.’ 

‘ War ??« Jara.—The intelligence brought by the Iledlegs, from Batavia, 
extends down to the fiOth of August, ’riie ncvvsof an insurrection liaving 
broken out in Cherribon had been received at Batavia on the 25th of that 
month, and the town was, in consequence, thrown into a state of great alarm, 

. which was increased by the want of correct information respecting the real 
. extent of the misehief, an<l the report of a general rising throughout the pro- 
vince. Ihe vicinify of Cherribon to Batavia, and the great extent of tlie 
province, containing a population of 2 10,000 inhabitants, almost all Javanese, 
(for excepting In the towns of Batavia, Samarang, nnd Surabaya, the Chinese 
or foreign settlers are not numerous,) renders the suppression of any distur- 
bance there, and the preservation of order, a matter of the greatest importance. 
The Government immediately despatched the few troops who were in Batavia, 
and even tho hussars or body guard of the Governor-General were sent off’ 
leaving the protection of tho town to tho schuttery, who have been ordered to 
do their stead. Several vessels had been taken up and despatched to 

Celebes and Bomt*o for the purpose of conveying the garrisons of ^ out- 
stetioDs on these islands back to Batavia; the Government having resolved to 
abandon these possessions entirely.’ 

‘ The protracM nature of the war. and the spirit of determined opposition 
Fately maditbsted by the natives of Java, and their perseverance after so many 
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defeats* baf« caused a change of opliiios in the couneUt of the Dutch adnii- 
olstraUon, and thor ai>pcar to hate ahandoned all expedatioiiffol-. reducing 
the ^ifes to tohjeetion, or of restoring oeaee to the country byftine.of 
arm. The old ’Sultan of DjCjo, Amangfubhana the second, the aame arho 
urea dethroned by the English in ISIS, is to be restored to the throne under 
BstbrUier title of Emperor of Djojoesrta. His ftoyal Highueea \Sm been 
a ptiiniier for fourteen yean, the last of which he has passed on bcs>^ of the 
guard-ship in Batavia roads, whither he was removed at the commeneement 
w the IssurrectioD, for the greater security. How strange are the ifuyeraes of 
fortnne ! 1 The old Sultan landed in state from his hosting prison, and was 
received on shore umler a royal salute, and other demonstratloms of Joy* A 
few days afterwards he appeared at a public entertainment given on King 
Willitin's birth-dav ; where, attended by a few followers, and splendlply 
dressed, ho rrceived the congratulations of the assembled company, amongst 
whom were thu heads of the Dutch Uovernmeut.* 

Tbc line of policy now adopted by the Dutch will, wo trust, quickly put an 
end to all hostilities, and restore quiet throughout the distracted country. It 
was not, however, known how the proposition for reinstating the 8ultanwiU 
be received by the insurgent chiefs, some of whom may, perhaps, have formed 
plans of aggraudizeineiit or usurpation, hostile to tho proposed restoration. 
The conditions upon which llie Uulcli have agreed to restore tho Hultan k» 
his throne ore not ealculated to conciliiile an oppros'<ed people, already driven 
to desperation by the weight of their taxes. Wo understand that tho European 
(lovernmcnl engage to relln<iuisli nil claims on tho rovonue, and all riglit of 
interference in the government of the country ; in consideration of which the 
Sultan engages to defray all the expenses of the war, to mako certain roads 
and bridges, ami agrees other stipulations, which he has probably 

ns little intention as ability to p» rform.‘ 

* Wc look with anxiety for the next arrival from Java, which will probably 
bring us more detailed accounts of the insurrection in Chorrlbon, and inform 
us of the effect which the intimation of the Sultan's recognition has produced 
on the great body of the insurgents. Tho demand for JCnropcan goods had 
icvivetla iiltie in Batavia, but there was so little confidence amongst the 
nuTchanls, that no credits were allowed, and all the sales which had been 
effected were for cash. Some shipments of cofi'eo hud been made to Europe, 
at the rate of ten Spanish dollars per pecul on board of ship. This is tho 
lowest rale at which the article has been purchased since our occupation of 
tho island in 1811.’ 

* Tringanu . — Accounts have lately l)ccn received here of the death of his 
Highness the Uajah of Tringanu. This principality, like the other Malayan 
states of the peninsula, has been long subject to much anarchy and oonfeslon, 
but particularly so on the death of a sovereign. 'I'ho succession to tho tbroDC 
has been generally disputed, and decided by recouriie to arra.s. On the pre- 
sent occasion, however, we arc happy to learn that the late Rajah has been 
succeeded by a vounger brother, who has assumed tho purple without oppo- 
Billun.* 

’ fianira.— It is rqiortcd that the Dutch intend to separate the lettlemonts 
of Banka, Palembang and Rhio from the Government of Java, and to unite 
them under a separate Government, the head of which is to reside at Banka.’ 

* T%e PkiUipiue Jtlands . — The Government of tho Philiipines have prohi- 
bited the importation of repubiiraii dollars into the country, fearful lest they 
might diffuse a republican spirit amongst tho inhabitants. Newspapers of 
every denoraioation are amongst the interdicted articles in this vifll-govemed 
country, and the penalty for receiving a newspaper without first submlltiBg 
it to the Governor for his approbation. Is expulsion from the country T 

Java. 

Thf privntf iptelligftnfe from Batavia (and no other is attain- 
able, or to be relied on) gives greal reason to believe that the 
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Yoign of tbe Netherlanders is tbeYd at lea3t drawing to a eloso , 
The general opinion in the coantry itself, is, that the Dutch fliust 
1)0 driven out of it shortly, unless large reiijforcemeuts of ti^pps 
aij^ive from Holland ; and after the recent disastrous expedition dr 
the two Dutch ships of war, the Waterloo and the Waali^l^, 
which were fitted out for that purpose, the required reinft)rc 0 metf 8 
are not likely to arrive in time. The Batavian Government hayh 
refused to pay any money out of their treasury except for the war 
expenses, and these even it is fast retrenching, having ordered all 
the troops to be withdrawn from the out-stations, leaving nothing 
but a civil resident and a few followers in the stations of Ponitaha, 
Sambas, Macassar, Miiito, Rhio, and the west coast of Sumatra, 
with orders for them to defend themselves as long as they are 
able, and when that is no longer practicable, to run away ! It is 
said, that there was lately in the Padang Treasury only about 
forty dollars ! and that the Resident of Minto, in order to enable 
him to pay the miners there, was obliged to send up to Singapore 
2600 peculs of tin, which was sold for immediate payment at 
twenty-one dollars per pccul, and the money instantly taken back 
to appease the wants of tlic labourers. Under these circum- 
atoiices, without a sufficiency of tioops, and without money to pay 
even those they have, the Dutch appear to be in no very hopeful 
condition in their Ku stern possessions. 

New Governor-General. 

Nothing appears to be yet determined on with respect to the 
new Govcnior-Geiicral for India ; nor have we heard during the 
past month any thing calculated to alter the opinions already 
expressed as to the several candidates for this distinction, and the 
relative probabilities of their success. 

New Directors. 

Since our last, Major Caniac has succeeded to the seat in the 
East India Direction, vacant by the retirement of Mr. Bosauquet ; 
and It. may be mentioned as a very striking proof of the new 
Director's general popularity, that he not only came in without 
opposition from any of the very many and powerful candidates 
still on the ground, but with a larger number of votes, as we have 
heard,, than was ever obtained by any previous Director under 
similar circumstances. Believing, as we do, that this popularity is 
really deserved, and grounded on the best of all foundations, that 
of a chaptc^er for liberal principles, sound judgment, tried inte- 
grity, an 4 # firm adherence to justice, we congratulate the body 
on such an accession to their board, and only venture to hope that 
the individual will continue, under every temptation, to maintain 
the exercise of those virtues on which Ids reputation has been 
raised, and that he will he followed by others of a similar character 
on evcify occasion on wliich a vacancy may occur. 
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Dr. Gilchrist’s Uteation to oppose the re'-«lecti^ of the , 
yst, is, OB principle, entitled to support from all who comblto of 
thitpmotiee, a* an innovation upon tho constiWtion of the inWj 
Company > and wliether an innovation or not, in itself decjaedly 
objecUowible, from its destroying the greatest of all checks bn mfs- 
conduct, the fear of not being rc-elccted to office by the snCTragesi 
of the India Proprietors at larjre. If the India Proprietors really 
wish the Directors to be, as they profess themselves, their repre- 
sentatives and servants, (and no one will deny but that they axe 
well* paid in patronage for their service,) they ought to support 
this attempt to make them annually responsible. If they are 
ready to nbandou their own privileges, and to acknowledge the 
Directors to be their masters, (which all usage and experience 
would seem to stamp them,) then, indeed, they nail maintain the 
jircaont system inviolate. The issue will show whether the majority 
wish to tiiink and act for themselves, ov consent to lay tlicir rights 
and privileges prostrate at their servants' feet ; in which case, the 
tiilcs of these servants should be changed from Directors to 
Dictators. 

Debates on Indian Affairs. 

The Debates at the East India House on the Bombay Marine, 
and the Indian Press, will both be found at tolerable length in our 
pages ; as well as the Debate in the House of ('ommons on the 
subject of the Barrackpore Massacre, the report of which last, wc 
have taken from the Newspapers of the day. Wc have, according 
to our usual custom, appended Notes to each ot tlicsiJ, where we 
deemed it necessary. But wc cannot help remarking here, as a 
striking illustration of the character of the Honourable House, 
that one of the most trifling disputes that cun be well imagined, 
which occurred between two persons attending in the lobby of thb 
House ns witnesses on an Irish Election Committee, drew forth 
more spcakcifi, excited more interest, and elicited more energy, 
in the Senate of this great and enlightened country, thatf the 
massacre of some hundreds of British subjects, which came on to 
be discussed almost immediately afterwards : so powerfully does 
that which is near, however trifling in its nature, engage the 
attention of certain men, while that which is distant, however 
important in its character, is by tlie same class utterly disregarded. 
To read the animated speeches given in the Newspapers on the 
quarrel of these Irish witnesses, (certainly one of the most harmless 
in which we ever knew two Irishmen to be engaged, and quite re- 
markable for the excessive civility of the party affronted, ) one would 
have thought that the existence of the British constitution was at 
stake on the issue, and that unlcsa the outrage offered to the 
dignity of ParKameat (by one man refusing to shake bands with 
another in its lobby) were avenged, the Legislature of the country 
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cooW BO longer liold together, all the bonda of Government ^ould 
be loosened, and anarchy and rebellion would stalk the land. ^ . 

After many speeches made on the subject, the Irish witneSfb,.wbo 
refused to take the hand of his fellow-witness when hqJd q^t to 
him in friendship, appears to have been called in to the bar.ofpthe 
House of Commons, to detail minutely the particulars of this mo- 
mentous occurrence, when the offended individual is said to hpe 
been desired to state, slowly and distinctly, for the information of 
all present, what had happened in the lobby. When his narrative 
wns ended, such member as desired to have farther information, 
was requested to ask the witness any questions he pleased ; and 
when all had done, the witness bnuself was ordered to withdraw. 
It was then proposed, according to the report in the Papers, that 
the other witness (the one who offered the hand which the other 
would not lake) should also be called to the bar on the following 
evening, that both sides of tlic question might be fairly beard, 
and that no judgment might he foimcd on an rx parte statement. 

All these forms of jnRiice\veie,it seems, thought necessary to he 
gone through on a triliiug verlial dispute, from \yhieh no evil wluit- 
ever aris<m, and from whieh, having hei'u already settled by the 
parties, no ovil Avas even likely to arise. But when the Ilousc 
came to discuss the qu(‘Htion, whether several hundred of their In- 
dian fellow-subjects, slaiighlt'rcd by their fcllow-holdiers, were un- 
necessarily massaered, or justly pul to death, much fewer members 
spoke at all ujion the subject. No honor appears to have been 
expressed at the shooting (d' so many imm in India, by those who 
were most Koeidy alive to the outiegi' otVcicd to the dignity of the 
House of Counnoiis by the nioic vejhal quarrel of the Iiish wit- 
nesses in the lobby ; and who conceived that justice could not he 
satisfied without faitla'r in([uiry, and hearing tioth parties tell their 
respective stories. IMr. Spiing Rice, who, judging from the report 
of Ids speech, appears to have been indignantly eloquent upon the 
subject of the insult offeicd to the privileges of the House, and 
many other honourable mcnibers, who evidently thought this 
quarrel a most important matter, opened not their lips on the 
massacre at Barrackpore. To be sure, the slaughtered individuals 
were blacks ! But, then, where was Dr. Lushington, Mr. Buxton, 
and many other of the enemies of cruelty practised in the W'eM 
Indies, whose humanity is so sensitively touched when a negro is 
too severely flogged, or a slave too harshly treated? If we may 
credit the publishe<l list of the minority in the division on this 
question, they were actually in the House of Commons on that very 
night ; but yet, unless their speeches have been suppressed by the 
newspaper reporters, they do not appear to have said a word on the 
bloody doings which had been so forcibly and feelingly detailed 
as occurring in the E^t. And although all that was asked by the 
motion of Mr. Huntc was, that the Report of the Court of Inquiry 
held on this transaction in India, and scut home to this country. 
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fthduld be the House night hm botH^sidos 

of the question; aed Obide to a jtist conclrisroit oa the’OVidOislo^t 
night eostain ; yet the same speakers are reported to have atgued 
>igaio8t its being produced, not an hour after they themselyea had 
required, In the case of the Irish witnesses, that b&ih the^quarrel- 
ing parties should be called to the bar, in order that each might be 
equally heard, as the only mode of coming to a just decision on the 
merits of the case ! It seems, therefore, that while in India there 
is, as Sir Charles Forbes very justly observed, one law for tin Na- 
tives and another for the Europeans ; so, in England, there 
appears to be one law for lieariiig evidence on both sides of a 
question, when it relates to any contemptible matter not worth a 
nioment^s attention ; and another law for hearing evidence only 
on one side of a question, when it relates to the massacre of hun- 
dreds of our fellow-snhjoets, whose blood has been, as thousands 
think, unnecessarily spilt, and which impression must be strength- 
ened, rather than weakened, hy a refusal to produce the only 
evidence which could remove all donhis iipon the question. 

It is remarkable also, that none of (he daiiv papers that we have 
seen (oxcoptin? only one which we sliall quote) took the least no- 
tice of this subject in wh.at aie called (heir leading articles ; though 
almost all ot thorn, according to the jiarty wliose interests they 
advocate, took o^jjocial notice of 3lr. Hart Davis’s ill-timed and 
impertinent allu'^Ioji to Mr. Hume’s coij’iection wiln the (ireck 
funds, and Colonel Dwic^’s S))iiiled and meiited reproof in reply, 

1 his was a matter that could not be pa^siul over either by the 
* Chroiiiele,’ the ‘ Now 'rinios,’ or the ‘ Courier;’ but tlie higher 
object ot the massacre K^tdl’, in the debate on winch, this diversion 
arose, was not W(»rthy their att(‘n(i()n. The exception among the 
daily ]>ap(‘i.s to whij-h wo allude, was in the ‘ (ilobe and ’Pravcller ’ 
ot the evening tollowiag tljat of tlic debate ; and the obsorvntions 
it contains on thi> subject are so just and uiianswerablo, that we 
with groat pleasure transcribe (hem here. 'I’ho Editor says: 

‘ Mr. Hunic last night brought forward a motion for Ihc production of papers 
concerning the inulniy at Uarrackpor«‘, and the im^ans taken to suppress It. 
The njutiou was opposed by the .\llni>ieri, and negatived. The principle 
adopted in the Govcrntncnt <»f India seems to be the reverse of that which is 
Meeined the security for good contbict in all other parts of the world— it i-r 
sappowid that good conduct is best uisurcd, not by publicity, but by secresy. 
in the unfortunate affair at Hirrackpore, “ ow/jt 100 or 180” of ourown 
troops were, according to Mr. Wynn, slaughtered by their comrades ; but 
surely, though the lives of 100 or 180 men may be of little Importance to thoae 
who look at the admlnlstmtion of affairs in the gross, they are of imporUnce 
enough to justify Parliament in begging to look at the account that has been 
given of their destruclion. Though, when a Government undertakes to ma- 
we, by its agents and sub-agents, to the third and fourth degrees of delega- 
tion, uncounted millions in a distant quarter of the world, it would be absurd 
^ to feel any particular horror at any blunder or rashness by which 

a hundred or two of the beings whose very form and colour ere almost un- 
known to us, "re sacrificed, it would have been decent to have given the mat- 
Vr the same degree of attention which a master would bestow on the cause of 
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tb0 death of his.doj^. Mr^ W]pii went into some discussion on ihe merita of 
the question— -that is, on the circumstances which in his opinion, justified the 
course that was taken for the suppressien of the mutiny. But in discussions 
of this kind, when information is withheld, there is always a gross impropriety, 
and a reisonable ground for a suspicion of bad faith. If a man take upon 
himself to discuss a subject, of the details of which he is exclusively in pos- 
session, betakes an unfair advantage of his opponent. An official man stating, 
from documents in his possession,— parts which, |in his opinion, justify a trans- 
action, the propriety of which has been questioned, can scarcely with dec<«icy 
refuse the production of the whole ,• because, if in this complete form they 
bear out the same conclusion, they ought, in justice to the parties implicated, 
to bo produced ; if aot, the statement drawn from them must have been garbled 
and unfair.’ 

Burning of Widows. 

We rejoice to find that Mr. Poynder has taken up this important 
subject witli a zeal which docs liini honour * and we trust he will 
carry his motion successfully through the Court. We have heard 
that his introductory speech was one of great ability, and his 
proofs and authorities niiinerous and powerful. We regret that 
the adjournment of the question to so late a day in the month 
renders it impossible to give a report of the whole Debate in our 
present Number; but, as the pleasure as well as utility of its 
perusal must be greatly increased by havinrr the whole subject 
before the nuvder at once, we defer giving any portion of it in our 
pages till the whole is complete, which will bo in time for 
our ensuing Number. We doubt not the Directors will say 
that Ml. Poynder s wish is already complied with, as every 
means arc already taken, comintenth) with tlip Hofottf of the 
countrij, to abolish this honid saerifiee; and on this ground 
they may, perhaps, support tlie inotion themselves. But it should be 
rcincinhcrcd, that the ground of limitation on the score of nftfoty 
is so vague, and leaves the wlude matter, after all, so entirely at 
the discretion of the authorities in India, that even the carrying 
the motion in its present form will not advance the abolition of 
the practice in the smallest degree. Nothing short of a motion to 
put an entire stop to these horrid rites, after a given date should 
satisfy the abolitionists ; for, having already the testimony of the 
ablest men in India as to its perfect practicability and safety, the 
motion should he, for a prompt and peremptory prohibition, except 
pnder such circumstances us should make the sacrifice wholly and 
entirely the victim's own, by withdrawing all exciting causes, and 
letting the suicide prepare her own pile, light her own fire, ascend 
it unaided, remain on it unbound, and permitting no individual 
whatever to profit by her death. A law prohibiting people from 
committing suicide would be inoperative ; because, all who really 
prefer death to life may inflict it on themselves at. any moment 
they please. But a law to prevent all persons from aiding and 
abe^ug self-murder, from assisting at its rites, and sharing in 
its benefits, c^uot be considered ns an infringement upon the 
Ii^rty of any individual to die whenever he pleases, any more than 
the prohibition of all spectators, seconds, and betters, from attend- 
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ing at prise-fights, coaid be considered as taking ^wfiy firbni toy 
man the right of settling his dispute with his opponent by boxihg^ 
if he chose. But, iu both these cases, if the law stripped thO 
heroes and heroines of the scene, of the surrounding exdtementSi 
honours, and applause, with which their several exhibitions aW 
now crowned, there can be no doubt but that the practice in both 
c!vses would equally decline. In short, if the disposition in the 
East India Company to abolish these horrid burning^ be really 
sincere, there is no case in which it might with more truth be said, 
‘ Where there is a will tliere is a way,* and the world will judge, 
from their conduct as to the adoption of such a way, whether the 
will exists or not. But the passing of the present motion will, we 
repeat, not advance them a step farther than they arc already. 
We trust, therefore, that cither Mr. Poynder, or some other 
equally zealous and humane advocate for the abolition, will move 
for some pledge or measure more defined and more specific. 


NOTES ON on. 0ILC1IRIST*S SPEECH. 


Wf. have received a coinmunic alion from Dr. (Jilrhrist, with reference to 
the notes made on his speecli, d<'li\ered at the India llonse, on the 7th of 
February, and reported in our last Number; and as wo desire to do equal 
justice, as far as may l )0 pi*actie,il)le, both to the (d>joetions urged by this 
gentleman, and to the reasons viliich can he oll»’red for our own conduct, wo 
shall proceed to slate, as lirielly a-» possilde, the subslanci* of the ubjoctioDS 
urged, and tin* observations that suggest ibmnselves in reply. 

Ist, The great brevity of the whole report of this speech is complained of, 
as giving but a ver\ imperfect statement of tin* facts and arguments urged by 
the speaker in support (»f his positions ; and it is asserted, that in many por- 
tions of the speech which were omitted, were to Ihj fouml (]iialifying matters 
which give an interjjretation and a meaning to inan> of the parts reported, dif- 
ferent from that winch they now appear to possess. 

The answer to this is — an admission that the whole* speech of Dr. Oilchrist 
ii very briefly rcporte<l ; and the reason for this step was this; — The great 
object of reporting what is gpoken In publie assemblies is, that it shall be 
read, and this m»t merely by the sp<*aker and his friends, but by the gene- 
rrt//<yof the reading public ; otherwise, it.s Inung reported at all is useless: 
Now, if a speech is prolonged for upwards of four nonrs on a subject which 
might, with ordinary condensation and method, be exhausted In gne. it be- 
comes tiresome even to hear it, hut mucli more tiresome to read it through; 
nor will persons in general enb t upon the |>< rusul 6f a decidedly unattractive 
subject, when treated of at inordinate length and in an irrelevant manner by 
those who disetiss it. Re|>orters for the public press, when not particularly 
instructed to take the speeches verbatim, exercise their discretion on such 
occasions; and the consec|Uence is, that the public journals generally contain 
wliat the reporters deem the essentials of the speeches publicly delivered. 
Nor could it well be otherwise, for no newspaper or periodical could contalu 
verbatim reports of such long speeches, unless they excluded all other mat- 
ter, when they would neither he purchased nor read, and this would reduce 
things to the some standard as if there were no reports of the speeches at all. 
This U the true reasou why the newspapers never contain more than a bare 
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skeleton of wluLM *ppken et thfl4odla Hou^e; thjU U tb# 

speeches there arti^rerq4were reported at len^, they would not ho reed hy. 
tne cownmnity ; aod this Js no doubt the prinoipel reason also whytho/v Asia- 
tic ^Tburnal/ which generally gives the debates et great length, to the ex- 
clusion of other equally useful and more attractive matter, is so little sought 
after either in India or in England. There are particular ocewions whon an 
editor may deem it of importance to afford great space, and to incur great ex- 
{mnse for the reports of public debates, (as was done by this Journal ip the 
case of the late discussions on the transactions at Hyderabad, at a cost of 
more than .fSOO, and the publication of two supplemental numbers, and as is 
done by the editors of other public journals, who send expresses to procura 
full reports of speeches made at Dublin, Ediuburgli, and Manchester.) But 
this is always a matter of discretion with the editor, and must rest with him- 
self alone. The remedy for the speaker who thinks hU speech ought to bo 
given at length, when an editor, from thinking differently, has neglected to 
do so, is however a very easy one; and is now commonly resorted to by the 
greatest men of tlie day, Mr. Canning, lIuski:>bon, Peel, Brougham, and 
others, who jiubVisli corrected reports of their own speeches, under their 
own name, and at their own expense. Dur reperler and ourselves may have 
erred in judgment in giving too brief a report of Dr. (Ill Christ’s S])eech ; 
but wo can confidently disavow, both on his part luul our own, any ^vish or 
intention to omit any thing which either of us considered mutorial to the ques-' 
tion at Issue, desiring only to gel the sum and substance of the subject, as 
far as it could be collected, into the smallest practicable space. 

2d, Thonext’principal objection is, that even in what has been retained of 
the speech of Dr. (lilchrist, which must be a very small portion, (seeing that 
a speech of more than four houis in length is condensed into foui pages,) Ihcro 
is great inaccuracy ; and tliat stateuu nls ate made in the report, in a manner 
so different from that in which they weio uttered at the linn* of speaking, that 
they no longer represent the speaker’s real sentiments or meaning. 

Tlie nnswertotliis objection is,— anexpies.ioaoj sincere regret on ourpart 
at any inaccuracies which may have created the wrong impressions adverted 
to. As wo were not present nl the debate, (having no longer the means to 
hold stock us u proprietor, and being Iheiefttre inatimissible to the Oourt,) wo 
cannot aver or deny any tiling on this subjeet, from our own knowledge ; but 
weniusl say, that on reference to another v. oik, where the speech is given at 
much greater length, we fiml most of the passages complained of us inaccu- 
rate, in tho ‘ Oriental I lei aid,’ reported in nearly the same language in the 
* Asiatic Journal.* In tlu-', howi vir, it is necessary to paiticulai i/.o. Tho 
first passage on winch any note is given m tlio ‘ Oriental Herald’ is as fol- 
lows : — 

‘ For his altcinpl to point out the ignorance of the Native languages that 
fircvudcd umomi the officers, he mis lij’raid he should be exposed to the same 
punishment irhich a memhvr of another Joint Stock Compan i/ had suffered ; 
and a goun i ojficcr iroutd perhaps comej’rom India, irith a horseirhip in his 
hand, on purpose to h irsenhip him. Ui/f ij anij person were to make such 
an attempt, he irnuld take up a pistol and shoot him through the head.' 
— Oriental Herald, p. 635. 

This is the paragraph on which the note wasinado in tho ‘Oriental Herald,* 
and which passage Dr. (lilelnist contends was incorrectly stated. Tho report 
of the same portion of the speech in the ‘ Asiatic Journal’ is as follows ; 

' What must Mr. flume or himself feel, were officers, knowing their 
opinions on this subject, and believing that theg had been libelled bg the 
promulgation qf those opinions, to call on them in a threatening manner^ 
perhaps with a horsewhip in their hand t (Laughter.) There was an instance, 
ke Miered, where a Mr. Clarke, who had overhauled a Court qf Dircetors 
for higklg improper conduct, was thus threatened. Mr. Wilbraham declared 
iJbaf he wonlif horsewhip Mr. Clarke ; but the latter was too strong to permit 
tueh rtti indignity, Now ke ( Dr. Gilchrist) wee not a rcry strong psan ; l»U 
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atfuffig^t ikrou^ tkt hmd at oaee, (liaaghler.) So he warnea w 

moieM kimr-^A$(atk Joaraat, p. 4-16. I. * vv.. 

There is suflicieni dWTerence between these two versions, to show that cho^ 
were not the work of any collusion between two differeDt » “4 

in Ihn dMlng eipressloj on which our comment was 

Is it not probable, therefore, that they are correct! and that the sp^«» 
memory U not so much to lie relied on as two rival reporters no^s? 1^, 
Qllchrist may not have exactly mmnt to say this ; but reporter attend only 
to s^at is actually uttered, which, in the hurry of speaking, Is odm^iv 
diiferent, it is admitted, from what a man would dellbemtoly write. It is thia 
very circumstance, however, which makes corrected reports of public speeches, 
published in pamphlets under the speaker’s own personal responslbllily, so 
valuable, and indeixl so indispeiisablr, wherever the subject is deemed by ho 
apeaker to be important, and when he ttdiiks it of great consequence that Ids 
sentiments on it should be clearly and fully understood. 

The subsequent instances of alleged misreporting are loo numerous to be 
recapitulated; but it may perhaps be fairly eonceded to Dr. (iilchri.st, that It 
Is not strictly just to remark with too critical a spirit, on expressions escap- 
ing in the heat of debate, or on the imperfect versions of them, which an 
abbreviated report must nece!>sarily contain. Wo believe, however, that 
though our reporter may have omitted much that he thought irrelevant, land 
the repeated suggestions olfered to the speaker himself, by persons of all 
parties in the Court, to confine himself to the question, furnish sufficient evi- 
dence that the reporter was not singular in his opinion of such irrelevancy,) 
he has in whatever he has retained, given what his notes taken on the spot 
fairly warranted his doing, without the slightest bias to one particular side of 
the question, or towards any particular speaker ; and this is all we think that 
can bo reasonably expected. We give one other example In the ‘ Oriental 
Herald’ is the following passage 

* Whilst on this topic, he (Dr. r.iltfnisf) could not hip expressUp an 
opinion, that in the examination q/' the pounp men nho udc not studenti at 
llailcuftunj too much importance seemed to he attachal to their kn miedge 
of (ifeek, liebrere, and Latin, lie hud abrapn found that the more a mun 
knerr of Greek and Latin, the less he possessed of common ^rnse.’ p. hW, ^ 
Tlvis was accompanied by an editorial note, exprcH>ing regret that such a 
5 cntiineiU should have f.illen from the speaker ; showing ils fallacy, and still 


indulging a belief that il could not bo enlertalned to the exlnil expressed. 
Dr. (iilchri>.l observe s, that tins observation of his, resi>ecfing learning and 
IcoriK'd men, is most inaccurately gi>en. And jt t, on turning to the ’ Asiatio 


and 
’ A^siatio 

Journal,’ wc find tlie same scnliuunt thus expressed; 

• For his lurn part, he (l)r. GUehrUtj thou fit that those nho mere well 
skilled in llicir otrn language, ultemfs tumid out to he the most useful mem- 
bers of society ; and, indeed, he hud ojtm observid, that the more Greek and 
Latin a man had, the less was he lenuitkablt for common sense.' p. 4-20. 

In this, as in llie preceding insluncc, tliere is sufficient diflcrenco to show 
the reporting to be by diffeietit hands: >ct sufficient rosemhluncc to prove a 
general fidelity ; aiid especially in the closing scniiment, which was the one 
subjected to the comment complained of. There is one case, however, In 
which a still greater misapprehension exists in Dr. Gilchri.st’s mind. In the 
written communication received from this gentleman, as slated at the com- 
mencement of thh article, complaining of the brief report and unjust com- 
ments on it, is the following passage ; 

* As another expedient for getiing rid of Oriental instruction in this 

* try, you propose that the individuals engaged in it, two of whom you fiiof- 
‘ rffffut/y name, should f raiuporf themselves to India, and pursue their vooatioq 

* there. It may be sufficient to state in repi y , that neither of these individuals can 
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* eiltblUhtbfl!ii6lTeft(h{tiiflelOin India ;tbe first of them you 

* been removed frdin it,^wing toclfcumitanees to which you are no stranger: 
and the others to which you alluded, by bad health, which compelled th«n, 

* after a residence of some time in the East, to relinquish much better prospects 

< than they can now ever hope for in their present useful occupation. bile they 

* are laudably endeavouring, however, to repair their misfortunes by employing 

* their Eastern acquirements in a way acknowledged, by many experienced 
^ persons, to be highly beneficial to the public, it does not appear very liberal 

* on your part, on grounds so slender as you assume, to represent their labour 

* as superjluous or useless ; or to talk of sending them back to India, which, as 
‘ regards one of them, is but a cruel mockery, and in the other cases equivalent 

* to sending them to their graves 1 Though I cannot suppose you mean to carry 

< your views to this extent, your endeavours to persuade the public of the 

* inutility of their services, may go far to deprive them of the means of a Uve- 

* lihood In this country.’ 

In the speech of Dr. Gilchrist, at the India House, one of his objects was 
to show that every facility existed for learning Hindoostanee in fhia country, 
where there werenow many institutions at which it was taught. Among others, 
he mentioned that of Messrs. Arnot and Forbes, in Leicester Square ; in 
doing which, he expressed great satisfaction at Mr. Arnot’s losses being recora* 
pensed, and stated, that he had given up his (Dr. Gilchrist’s) department of 
teaching entirely to Mr. Arnot, devoting, however, himself, one day a week to 
the examination of the pupils. This was, no doubt, meant, and very gene- 
rously, to bring this institution forward into particular notice ; and if any de- 
sign of a hostile nature could have existed with us, the best mode of indulging 
this, would have been to omit this notice and eulogium altogether. On com- 
paring the report of this pail of the speech given in the ‘ Oriental Herald, * 
(p.ftiW,) with the report of the same portion in the ‘ Asiatic Journal,’ (p. 423,) 
we find, however, that the former contains, at great length, both the notice 
of, and eulogy on, Mr. Arnot and his language institution ; while the latter 
omits all mention of Ins establishment or Ills name ! And yet Dr. Gilchrist 
conceives, that w e have named them hoXh invidiously, that we wish to under- 
value them, and to bring the eslahlishmcnl into odium, and its assistants into 
distress ! 

There is really so much of misapprehension, to sny the least of it, in this, 
that we have some dilliculty iii crediting it. Bui we do not now speak from 
a reporter’s version of a speech; we have the long paragraph we have 
quoted, from the cuinplainaiU’s ownliambdolilu rately written, and now lying 
before us; and we must say, that if Dr. (Jilchrist eaiuld fall into such a mis- 
conception in Ins cooler inoinents, and while writing with all the advantage 
of deliberate reflection, we can well understand how he might fall into much 
greater, in the heat and hurry of debate. Nothing, however, can be farther 
. from the irnththan that we wished to get rid of Oriental instruction in this 
country ; wc say, let it be taught here as well as in India ; and let people 
choose freely where they will learn it for themselves. Nothing can l>e more 
■"\intrue than that we mentioned the names of Mr. Arnot and Mr. Mortlock 
invidiously ; we merely repeated them after Dr. Gilchrist himself. Nothing 
can be more strained than to say , w'e proposed that they should transport 
themselves back to India , nothing more forced than accusation, that whila 
the^ were endeavouring to gain a livelihood by teaching Hindoostanee io 
England, m weto ilViherally representing their labours as superfuous or 
useless ; and talking of sending them back to India, the one in mockery, 
and the other to the grave I and by thus endeavouring to persuade the public 
of the inutility of their labours, going far to deprive them of their means of 
subsistence ! ! . 

il^N^'ould have been qnitc as rational for us to accuse Dr. Gilchrist of a 
design to ruin all the teachers of Greek and Latin in the world, when he really 
represented their lalmurs as not merely superfluous and useless, but actuaUy 
pernicious, and hostile to common sense I But, for oUtselves, every word we 
uttered with respect to Mr. Arnot and Mr. Mortlock, (whoso very names, ho 
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it rcmeinberedt we gathered from the eulogies on published in our ow® 
report of Dr. Gilchrist's speech, and no where to be found in any otW 
publication,) was this ; It had been asserted by Dr. 'Gilchrist that Hindoos- 
tantMj could not bo well taught in India, though it could in England, at th» 
several places named, (by Air. Arnot and Mr. Mortlock among others.) In a 
note on this, we merely askt*d this question — ‘ IF Mr. Amot, Mr. Moriloclc, 
and others Mimilarlg qualijltd, rrere permitteo to establish themselves aS 
teachers of Hindoostance to cadets and writers, on their first arrival in 
India, what could prevent them Jrotn doing as much justice to their pupils 

THFUE us UERE V 

The whole drift of the observation was groundiMlon the admission that they 
were well qualified to teach ; that being bo, they, or any others similarly qua- 
lified, could teach it well in India as in England ; und that, if this were 
ti^e, Hindoo'ttaneo miglil be taught as well in ono country as in another, pro- 
vided competent teaetiers were fieoly permitted to eslabli^h tlunnselvcs in 
each. If uny one, thoiefore, can diaw, or rather wrest, from this passage, 
tlm forced, aud we must add, haish construction given to it in the paragniph 
quoted fumi Dr. lJilchrisl\ written comniunicatiou to us, we must dj.spair of 
ever satisfying such a mind, 

I^astly, It is urged, ns an aggni\ati<m of the olTcnce given by the notes or 
comments on the siieoch in question, that ‘they came from a work, which the 
‘ speaker so commented on, liad done eiery thing in his pow or to support, not 
‘ antieijiatidg that the influence it might ae(}uue over the public mind would 
‘ shortly be employed to oppose t!ie objecia whieli iu; had spent so great apart 
• of his fortune, and so many ycar.s of his life, to piomolu.’ 

The best answer to this is, — that neither this, nor any other public journal, 
deserves support from any individual but on ono ground : iiaiiudy, that it is 
an independent work ; that it will coinineiid tlie wisilom and the virtue of its 
bitterest tuieinios, whenever lliose gootl qualities arc displayed by them, and 
that it will c(iually censure the errors niul fiiUicH of its wannest friends, 
wheni*>er these inay seem to dtserve it. A work ronilucted on any other 
principle than tliis — a work which would admit no goiul to be done by tlioso 
who were its enemies, nor evil to be committed by those w ho were its friends, 
—would be such a work as we could iie\t*reo/weni to edit ; und if there he any 
individuals who have given the ‘ t)rienlul Kwrutd* their siipjiort, under ll^o 
impression that, in return lor this, it would spare thcir public errors any more 
than those* of other men, they have committed a very great mistake, for wliiob, 
however, wo have never given ground, and sUbuld undeceive themselves 
without delay. 

Ho conclude— VI e admit the report of Dr. Gilchrist’s speech to have been 
extremely brief; but a speocli of more than four hours long, whether deli- 
vered by him or any other individual, can never Ik* rc'ported fully in our 
pages. The remedy is, eithtr to speak williin a reporter’s compass, (half ail 
hour for each speaker at furtlust,) »)r i<» puhlisli a corrected report in a 
pamphlet at the speaker’s own risk and expmise. We have no doubt, but 
that some portions, even of the parts n ported, are not as Dr. Gilchrist ^ 
actually meant to exjiress them, iho-igh as near the truth as the imperfections 

oU condensed report will allow , at least that nothing is intentionally miHstalcd. 

>Ve are willing to giv» lum credit, therefore, for a belter case, and butter 
arguments to support it, than appeared in this imperfect rejmrl. And. lastly, 
we can assure him, that so far from having the slightest fm ling of hostility to 
any underUking in which ho is engaged, or to hinmelf personally, we highly 
applaud his unwearied zeal ; we respect his Integrity and benevolence ; wo be- 
lieve hiru to be one of the most disinterested labourers in the public cause ; and 
wo should be most happy to sec him in the Hast India Direction but, if wo , 
do not deem his judgm-iit infallible, it i.s no moro than we think of men whpm 
ho himself would rank among the greyest of the age; for all arc at 1?L,C 
Uablc to fall into error ; and no good or honest man can be rmilly Injured, or 
ought to Iw displeased, by having those errors commented on and corrected 
by his fellow-men. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 13 . f. 



Dbbate at the East India House. 


Wednesday, March 16, IS27. 

The minutei of the last Court haring been read, 

The Chairman informed the Court, that it was made special in pursuance 
of the following requisition; 

‘ Wo, the undersigned Proprietors of India Stock, being duly qualified 
request you will convene a General Court of Proprietors, for the purpose of 
cousideringthe following propositions To inquire, whether, in the present 
state of the Hon. Company’s Empire in the East, the condition of the 
naval force, 'called the Bombay Marine, is such as the welfare of the country 
and the interests of the lion. (Company demand. We are, honourable Sirs 
your most obedient humble servants, ' 

‘ JosRPit IfuMR James Paterson John Addinell 

* Lricester Stanhope W. Maxfirlii J u GiimnisT 

‘ W. Mason John Ledoer W. Thorn^ 

General Thornton, before the business of the day commenced, handed 
to the Chair a notice of a motion he meant to bring forward at the next Ge- 
neral Court. 


Mr, Poynder moved for a copy of the statement laid before the Directors 
by Mr. Huddlestone, pievious to his quilting the Direction. 

The (hi AIRMAN considered it essential to the prncefulings of that Court to 
go on with the regular bnsini'ss ot the <lay, and dt clared his opinion, that it 
was II regular for any motion U) be entertained, until tlie regular business of 
the day had been dis[)Osed of. 


Dr. Giu iiPisTwi^hclto know, whether the Proprietors were prevented 
from putting a simple «juestum to the Chairman, by act of Parliament or by 
any bye-law ; or whellier by the ipse ditU of the Chaiiman only ? He wished 
to pul a (|uestioii— ^ 

Mr. WKPniNc. rose to orilor. Tlio Clwirraao was a hotter judge of forms 
littmany other Proimetor, aad lie, llierefoie, moved for the order of the day. 

Dr. (ai.eimisT liopeil, that a, a gallaat (leiieral, near liim, had heeri allowed 
fo give iiotiec o! a iiiolioii, the same iiidtilgeiice would he extended to him. 

•J'-r "'»> reqiiisilioii before the ('.iiirt had hccii read, 

and if the lion. 1 ropnetor clmso to bring forward hi.s motion when that 
business was disposed ol, ho was at perfect liberty so to do. 


The Bombw Marine. 

Before wc proceed to the order of 
he day, I beg to call the attention of the Court to an anonymous letter I have 

bnv. nn Lh ^ favoured ; and, as I 

of answering it, and it refers to the business of General 
CoUrti, It may not be quite irrelevant for me to read ii. It is as follows ; 

. . , London, March 7, 1827. 

If you persist m the course you arc now pursuing at tlie India House voti 
win soon have cause to repent it ; the following the example of M^ HuZ 
may Involve you in dimculties to which he is not expose/ It is said vou 
pique yourself as being a good shot, but be not too confident, it will no/^ 

and take the warning of an 

On this letter I Imve only to remark, that I have not, in the whole course 
.f my life, «.6r m.t with or known miy m.n of whoi 1 cm form .o 
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ternptible an opinion, as to believe him to be the author of it, and whoever 
he may be, he must know but little of me. 

I asserted somb timengo, in the Court, that the Bombay Marine corps was 
neglected, degraded, and persecuted; and the lion. Proprietor on the door, 
the Member tor Aberdeen, justly remarked, that if such were the case, it would 
be better to bring the subject under consideration, and ofiered to second a 
motion to this eliect ; I pledged myself to do so, and I now proceed to re- 
deem my pledge. 

I commence with the chaigc of neglect. If I were to say, that since the 
orders of ITlhlthe Court has been obnoxious to that charge, I should bo borno 
out by evidence ; but to sa\e time, I shall commence with a few extracts from 
a letter addreNsed by .Mr. Mone\, the late superintendent of marino to tho 
Bombay (iosernment, in riply to some sweepmg'censures passed by the Di- 
rect(*rs on that unpiotecled service, in their letter of the 8th of April 18U(b 
The su[>erinti ndeiii’s letter is dated the I7th of Oct. lSl>7, is to be found on 
the records of this house, and unless e\idence can be produced of oiders hav- 
ing lieen issued to remedy the evils he compl .ins of, the clia.ge of neglect U 
fully proved. The following are panigiaphs of Mr. .Money’s letter: 

‘ Pennit me, on a subject so materially interesting to the department com - 
milled to my liusi, to slate witli all respectful di fereiice to the opinion of the 
I Ion. Court, what Iconceive to lx* the causes of e\ery defect and deficiency in 
the maiiiie character and institution. 

* 'J'lic want of a code of laws enacted by legislative authority, 1ms boon, 
and coiitimies to be, the |)roiiiineiU defect of tlie marine establishment ; such a 
code would raise it fioiiitlial st.ile of degradation, to which its legitimate cha- 
racti r is too generally consigned by the contemptuous opinion ornmnklud ; it 
would infus*e into its feeble system, sustained with inueh ve.vation and with 
lilile credit, tllo^c energies which all other military corps possess, and which 
lead them to distinclion and renown. 

‘ It is only necessary, I humbly conceive, to refer to a description of tho 
dulb'S expeeied fioin the .Marin<‘, as gixen by the lion, (’ourt, in their public 
letter undi r date, \iig. I, I7t)S, to render it manifest, withoiil a waste of argu- 
ment, that a curj)s lia\ing such services to perlorin, should be vested with 
legal nulliority, and it', diseipline upln hl by tlie powi r of a legal tribunal. 
The Hon. Com t, in the '•leoiui [laragraph of the letter referred to, have slated 
the following to t,e objects of the eslaldishmeiit of their murine force, ist. 
T»» protect the tiade from port to port, A'c. ; 2nd., to defend llie Company’g 
trade and posst ssioiis ; 3(1., to transport troops, Ac. ; 4-lh., to make nautical 
discoveriLS ; otii., to convey packiHs. It must bo very evident, upon the 
most stij). rlieinl rev iew of these duties, that their otrectiveand creditable exe- 
cution depi mis upon prolcs^jonal knowledge, puliliezeui, and Strict discipline 
and .sub<*rdiiuilioii. 

‘ The next principal defect in the marine establishment results, in my humble 
judgment, from the low statu to which the ofllcers’ comparative rank U 
reduced. By the old regulations of the Hon. Company, yut unrupealed, the 
commanders of tiicir regular sliips funn Kurope lake their rank between a 
captain and a major in the army . By tliu orders of the Hon. Court already 
rclcrred to, it is din cted, that in older to pri serve due respect and atten- 
tion to llieofhciTsof the Marim-. who, on impoitant occasions, are associated 
with the military, cone-ponding rank should l>e assigned a.s follows — The 
commodore to niuk with a colonel in the army ; captains of ships, of 28 years 
and upwards, or senior captains, with lieulenanl-coloncls ; junior captains 
with majors; first lieutenants enrol with captains, Ac. This distlactlun^ 
supported by a code of martial law, would give to the marine corps all the 
vigour and spirit which it would be rendered capable of possessing ; but by 
subsequent resolutions, the corre.^ponding rank was virtually abolished, and 
tho code of laws which the Huprorae Government so strongly rccommond 
cd, and the lion. Court declared, upon a conviction of iti necessity, that U 
was their intention to procure, bu never been obtained. 

L 9 
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» On the 22d of May 1804, the Ifon. Court was pleased to direct that the 
commanders of their regular ships, whoso corrc'^ ponding rank with the mililary 
rated between that of a major and a captain, should precede'all the captains 
of tho Marine, having the comparative rank of lieutenant-colonels in the 
army. I ought to bo one of the last to impugn any resolution tending to honor 
a service, in which I passed a great portion of my life, and to which, from 
connections and friendship, I may be supposed to be naturally attached ; but 
If now belonging to that service, I feel persuaded that my sentiments of 
justice would be the same ; while I am satisfied, from the principles of disci- 
pline imbibed in the course of many years’ service in the navy, my sense of 
])ubllc expediency would concur with those sentiments of justice ; and in the 
situation which I hold, the expression of these opinions appears to me an act 
of Indispensable duly. 

‘ Whatever of respect and attention the orders of 1798 were calculated to 
produce, has been completely extinguished by the regulations of comparative 
rank of 1804. By these, an officer who has served the Hon. Company, in 
a profession strictly confined to arms, and from which the advantages of trade 
or any description arc rigidly excluded, who has arrived at a rank correspond- 
ing with that of a lieutenant-colonel in the army, <fec. which he has held fora 
period of 14 or 15 years, finds himself compelled to yield precedence to tho 
commander of a regular ship, ranking below a major in the army, who, 
perhaps, has not been 1(1 years at sea, who, but a short time befoie, may have 
been (and 1 belieie it has been the case) a mate of a ship at tins very port, 
and whose ship at present the captain of the Marine may be destined to 
convoy. 

* Tlicso circumstances, combined with the want of a code of laws, precludes 
the mind from asphmg to a respeetahlo rank in society, they tend to depress 
every feeling of laudable ambition, and blight, by ihmr natural operation on 
the character of man, all that c.sprit du corps, which it is so much to tho 
public advantage to encourage and clicrish, and which has led to the aggran- 
dizement of all other military services.’ 

The letter then exhibits a comparative statement of the pay and pensions of 
the Marine and tho Army, no less creditable to its amiable writer, than illus- 
trative of the neglected and depressed stale of the Marine ; hut as mere pay 
is not all that an officer attaches value to, I shall not quote it. It may now he 
said, perhaps, that thi* Directors were desirous of obtaining a code of laws 
for tho government of the Marine, hut they had not power to effect it ; 1 will 
ill charity suppose so, and then ask if the Directors were sincerely disposed 
to render the Marine efficient and respectable, how they happened to avoid 
doing what certainly was in their power? Did they fiaine any regulations 
for its better management ? Did they issue any orders to construct vessels 
adapted to accoinintidatc the crew ciammed on board, or to bear the guns 
thick into them? Did they repeal or explain the inconsistent order regarding 
rank of 1801? Or did they adopt any measure whatever to remedy the pal- 
pable evils pointed out in the superintendent’s letter? 

That manly and feeling letter of the superintendent had, I believe, no other 
effect, than to reduce his interest in this House ; and lie shortly afterwards 
resigned his office in disgust, and another was appointed in no way resembling 
him ; from which hour the Bombay Marino has met with coutiuual degradation 
and persecution. 

Mr. Money’s retirement from the. office of superintendent was no less a source 
of regret to the officers of the Marine, than of injury to the public interest. 
With talents the most useful, he possessed an activity of body and mind which 
afforded him no leisure ; every hour of his time was devoted to the public ; 
ho undertook business of every description, and alw ays performed it well ; he 
infUsed a portion of his own spirit, energy, and pride, into the breasts of those 
employed under his authority, and confided in ability and w'orth where he 
found it ; he had no illiberal prejudices to gratify, and the best recommenda- 
tion for h\8 favour and support was seal and activity. Envy may revile and 
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•elMnlcrcst leek to blacken, but his faino ns a public servant will siirviva 
every etFort tu blast it, iu spita of all the effurtt of low and little minds; Md 
the altachnicnt of the -Marine corps to him after his retirement, testifies 
hi^h sense of his virtues and worth, while their alTcction does honour to their 
jfraiitude. 

The pay of the marine officers admits of no comparison with the othar 
branches of the service ; it is enough to slate that a captain of Marine’s pay 
and allowance is but 30() rupees per month, while that of a branch pilot at 
Calcutta is 7«x) j)ef month, or 8o0 if sent beyond the Sniul Heads. Yet such 
pittance of the Ciiptainsof the marine Is not secured t<* them, as, by Ih# orders 
of the Marj.u* Hoard at Calcutta, datod -March 30, ISI t, the captains of the 
marine ar»j hel«l rosjyonsiblo for all advances made to any of the crow on th® 
Company ’s account, and the l<»ss sustained by desertion doilucted from iho 
pay of the cajit jius ; su^h illiberal rule Is not applied to any other branch of 
this scjvico, or of any set \ ice whatever. 

As eiery lil>cr.d- minded man must naturally suppose tho officers of th® 
Homhay Marine were go\erned by Mune reasonable and specific legulations, 

1 must entreat attentum to tho capricious absurdity, cruelty, and injustice to 
■which they were expose<l by the neglect of the Ctmrl of Directors to esta- 
blish a specific and impartial regulation for their management. A commander 
and all tlie officers of one of the cruizers were placed under arrest early in 
April on eharges framed by Mr. Moriton, supeiinteiidonl of marino ; 
and haviiVA gone thiough the usual fonrt^ of trial, tlie proceedings wore sent 
up to (io>erninent on the Hlh of tho month; but not being satisfactory, tho 
Court was directed to rc-assemble ami pul certain questions, which was 
accordingly done, and the second proceedings were forwarded to (lovornment 
also. Kiom this time until the 2Slhof No\ember, Die jirisont'rs were kept in 
siisjiense, when they were again called before tho court, who informed thorn 
that the (lov eriimeiit had diiectcvl certain questions to bn put to them, and 
that tlioy were expected to give implicit unswr rs to them ; tho commander 
begged to know if he stood betorc Diat court us a prisoner, which plain ques- 
tion the court coubl not answer, but simply lepealeil the purpose for wliicli 
lliey were ussunbleil ; the commander testified his williiiguoss to answer any 
(jiiestions the (ioNcrmneiit might wish to put to him, alter they had given 
their filial d' Cision on liiscase; but whilst ho stood before that court as a 
prisoner, he must decline giving any answer. Tho proceedings were Ihon 
closed, and a thinl tune sent to the (iovernment, who gave their final decision 
some ti n*> al'er ; and notwithstanding the punishment already inflicted, tho 
c<Mimiamler wa^ susjHMided until honje lime in 1H19. It is hardly possible 
to (opc«>i>o that any pulilic authority should have descended to such capil- 
cioiu nuusure'^. — measures no less nquigmuit to every sort of judicial pro- 
ccihire, than to e\ery liberal or Inmonrable feeling; but the sweeping 
measure of pl.iemg comnianders, lienleniiiifs, and «\en midshipmen, all in 
arrest tog«-tlier, could only bo borne out and counteiianeed tiy a tlovcrumeiit 
cxhibUii.g a total disregard for I’veii the shadow and lonns of justice. 

The fnllouiug circumstai.ce will be fonml in tho public records, and will 
tliertfcwe, I trust, be admitted a** vvideiice : In 1H12, 1.ieuloiianl U«>yce of tho 
ship Urrrun/, was put under arrest by his roniinamler, Lieutenant Hlort ; and 
in order to trv him, tlio superintendent a«s"iiil>led a court, in whieli ho placed 
two of the offii ers of Inflinnien a^ members. Lieutenant Hoyce held a com- 
mission, tho«e gentlemen had no commissions, and belonged to merchant ships, 
tin y could not In- exjjceteil, friMii stieh habits ami tlie dutie'> they had to per- 
form, to be proper judge^i. wiiile the degnulatiori and injury olVered to tho 
imirine officer was e’.iduil und sUitlied, as there was no want of murine 
officer' in port to form such court. Such, however, in the uiidefinud and for- 
lorn stale in which tliu mat me corps is bdl, that ifau nsseiiibldge <tf boaUwains 
or gunners, or even if aerjeanls and corporals, had been selected by its super- 
imeiidrnt to form such court, the marine officer had no remedy. 

Although there was but one ship in the service Urge enough to carry th® 
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tfanf pnl on board her, to offer ordinary accommodation to the crew, or be 
held in the least respect by the pirates in the Persian Gulph, that solitary 
ahip did the superintendent induce Government to sell, and sold she was at 
auction for i\ot more than two-thirds of her value. This threw an old officer 
out of employ, and blasted the hopes and prospects of every officer in the 
Marine, while he induced Government to suspend all promotion by the over- 
plus of officers thus created. The ship I have alluded to, was the Morning- 
ion of 2i) guns, and the largest vessel remaining after her was the Teignmoulk 
of about 250 tons, which, in Ids Majesty’s service, would have had on board 
at the most only 10 or 12 guns, but was, in the Marine, absurdly crammed 
with IH guns, and at one time with 20. It was as injudicious as cruel so to 
equip her, as it rendered her unsafe, and, in the event of capture, ensured the 
disgrace of whoever commanded her. The rest of the vessels were of tho 
same stamp, except that they were much smaller; and one, the Ariel, a brig 
of 180 tons, carrying 14 guns, was so crank that she overset and sunk in a 
squall in tho Persian Gulph, although her foresail only was set, and of her 
crew only three men were saved. 

In October 1814, theIVsft//, Ix^iny under orders to carry despatches to Bus- 
sora, her Commander, Lieutenant Phillips, was directed to receive on board 
by tljo supeiinfendent a c( riain number of bale.*., belonging to private mer- 
chants at Bombay, ns ft eight. 'J'hat officer represent(3d respectfully the utter 
incompetency of his vessel to carry any cargo, as it was with diTiculty he 
could carry provisions ami water for the crew ; Ids objections were overruled, 
and tho bales sent on hoard, \v hicli he, sooner than deprive the crew of their 
wretched accommodation, stowed in his own cabin By the Com t’s orders 
of 1798, all freight except bullion was piohibiled to becaniedin cruizers ; but 
the disregard of orders liy the superintendent, brought into tlu* Bombay 
treasury the pitiful sum of IdO rupees. Tho PcAft/Zwas a small shaip brig, 
of 1(K) tons burtlu II, scaicely able to eairy 10 cwt. ol water and piovislons ; 
and as tlie siqierintendeiit of marine had commanded an Indi.unan many >i‘ais, 
he could not plead igmuance of the inability of the I’eAal to cairy any cargo 
whatever. V\ hat was I lie conse(|iience ? not meio diseont< nl and degi adatioii 
to the iinfortmiate eommunder, but {laitli. 'I’he I rsial's cabin was very * mall, 
and had neillier poit nor seullle ; the Peisiaii (iidjih is dimidfully hot andun- 
lieftltliy; sueli stowage pioduecd a violent att.ick ol the liver, and an offie('r 
of dtstinguished merit, who bad snved neaily 20 ymiis, fell a victim, not to 
tile cause of his country, but to lujuNlice and uiielly. 'i'lieie i*. no fear, 
liow'over, of the recurrenci' ol sueli a pililnl edort again. asanm'iUact 
of the Legislature remleis any cnii/a rs wludi may be .so stufled, a piize to 
any of his Majesty’s .ships that will .sri/e her. 

It is well known, that in every sort of ship, merchantman or vessid of war, 
Rome (litTerence of aceommodation is allotted to the jicr.soas serving «)n board, 
but the supeiintendeat, to give a deathldow to tlu* sen ice at once, sought to 
confound all ranks; he iherefoie ordered that the hiitlis allotted to the mid- 
shipmen of the vft/l should hi' taken away, ami the mitlshipmcn crummcil 
into the liculeaanl.s’ cabin. The lieutenants’ cabin on boani the I'eslat was 
only 1) feel by 7, and as tl’eie was no other, the surgeon was neeussarily 
obliged to live and sleeji in if also; .such was the wretehod dt ii into wliich the 
superintendent ordeieil the midsbipmen to t)e crammed. Putting lauk, liedlth. 
and comfort out ol the ipicstmii, the iking has impossible ; but tie. officer hail 
no remedy ; and if lu* had oruored the pigs to I e put la also, he must have 
siihmilh'd or resigned the service. It happened, however, that the surgeon 
belonged to the ai my , and w is iirotected liy its rules and regulalicas licnu 
.Ruch injustice ; he wrote (JovernmeiU compl.ainiiig that the aceommodation 
allotted him in the I tAal was worse than that provided by Act of Parliament 
for horses during tho Jjvlavo Trade ; the siiperinleiident took tiio at the retlrc- 
tion, ami preferred clmrge.s against him, hut a.s a military idficor eonld not ho 
tried and punished without sufficient grounds, a courl-mai lial saved him, and 
very properly rematkiHl on the conduct and evidence <jf tho superintendent, 
tki detailf of which are to be found in the records of this house. 
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It may be supposed by come, utterly ignorant of the merits and oliUras of 
the Bombay Marine, that it deserved such treatment, or that it had forfeited all 
claim to attention, it is tlierefore with reluctance that I am compelled to 
advert to its conduct as a public body, of which I was probably one ol the least 
worthy members. First, then, on the score of fidelity and attachment to their 
country, the marines are eminently conspicuous, and it cannot be denied that 
they stood aloof and declined joining with the army, who invited them, when 
they, with arras in their hands, urged their claims to equal rank with his ma- 
jesty’s troops ; the marines declined so doing, and were left unnoticed, while 
the array obtained the most liberal consideration. 1 have heard it said, that 
the marine deserved to be so neglected for not joining the army ; if so, it 
will serve as a lesson to regulate the claims of military bodies in future, and 
teach them the just value of claims unsupported by power. For patriotism, 
in J799, a subscription was set on foot towards carrying on the war as a test 
of public opinion, and was liberally supported in this country; it was also 
carried on in India, and most of the members of the service, civil, military, 
and marine, subscribed towards it ; but Captain Selby of tlie Bombay Marino 
subset ibed the wliolc of his pay during the war ; he stood a solitary instance 
of such devotion, and continuing his career, he at last sacrificed his life in tho 
service' of the Company. 

In no one solilaiy instance has the British colours ever been lowered from 
the peak of one of tlicsc miserably ill-manned cruizers, to any enemy of 
inferior or even of e(;ual force, wliile they have often proved successful in 
fomliating a powerful superiority. But, supposing military ardour and 
patriotiMU of no value in the estimation of the Company as regards its marine, 
let nil' addres-, tliem simply as merchants, and ask if disinterestedness on tho 
part of its marine oflicers in preforiing the Company’s interests to their own, 
could establisli any claim ? When tlio expedition was proceeding against 
Java, two cruizers, the Mornini)ton aud Malabar, fell in with two largo 
('hiuesn junks, in tlui Sfiaits of (Jasper, from Batavia bound to Amoy. By 
the orders of Council, Batavia being in a state* of blockade, tliey were good 
prizes, aud were in fact laden with Dutch piopertj, by their manifest and 
papers valued at (> H),(KK)/. sterling; they were taken bv tho cruizers, and tho 
(’aptain^ Dean and Maxficld, would have soul them t<i Ibiiice of Wales island 
for condimination, luit vvcic proventid by Commodore Haves, who commanded 
the inaiiiu' f iree on tliat cxpi'dition. llis order was shoit, and, in justice to 
him, 1 shall read it. 

* To i'npfains R, Dcatt and WiUiam Maxfidd, Commanders of the 
Honourable Company's ships of tear, Morninylon and Malabar. 

‘ Ifiiriourable Company’s ship of war, Malabar, Java Hca, July 3J, 1811. 
r.at. 6'-’ kl' S., Long. J(XC -kb' L. 

‘CiFNTLhMKV, — \s till* CoveriinKiil of China seek every pretext to cm- 
barraNS llu' Homuirable Compm>‘s (oiiimeiu lal transactions at Canton, I am 
induced to believe the capluied junks, t.iken possfssion of by tlio respective 
ships under your immediate commaiul, may bi* made a plea to interrupt tho 
iniportniit trade in that <[uaiter, which is now not <»nly considered of vital 
interest to them, but to the state gem rally. I feel myself iinpeiiously railed 
upon to prevent any occurreiiei' whudi may be pmdueiive of such destructive 
effects ; 1 am Iherefoie impelled tfFdireet you to withdiaw the prize masters 
and crews fniin the junks in question, and to command jou to peimil them to 
proceed tow^ards theii original destination, in thus exercising my authority, 
(perhaps exceeding its legal bounds,) 1 am not insensible of the great sacrifleu 
which must be made l^y enforcing the foregoing commrnaiuis, but I trust we 
alike feel we have tlie honour to serve the most liberal masters in the world, 
and I congratulate myself upon the eonviclion that the officers to whom these 
commands are addressed, know how to appreciate the aequisition of wealth, 
when placed in competition with the interest of their employers, and of their 
country. 1 am. Gentlemen, your faithful servant, 

• John Haves, Commander of all the Honourable Conpany'f 
ships and vessels on tho Java Fxpudition.^ 
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This letter affords a good illustration of the impolicy of the Company’s 
orders of 1801-. Suppose, for a Jimmcot, that Conrmodore Hayes had not been 
present, but that ono of the China ships had been in company, it is not 
possible to believe the commander of any of such ships would have issued 
such a letter as this, and still less likely that any captain of the marine 
would have paid the least attention to it if ho had. The man who made this 
vast sacrifice then (I mean Commodore Hayes) was not worth one shilling, 
nor do f believe he is now. This disinterestedness and gallantry, of which 
tlie records of this hoi.se contain abundant proof. Mould, in any other service 
but llie Hum bay Marine, have obtained for him honour and distinction. The 
two officers to M'hom the order was addressed to release the junks, submittcil 
ft memoiial to thisConit on the subject, which shared the fate of other marine 
memorials sent lioine to this country. v\s to the Commodore, I am not aware 
that the Court ever condc'-cende l to remark upon his conduct on that occasion ; 
unless it induced them to take a more liberal view of the question of prece- 
dence, when liOrd Amherst was guilty of handing the wife of this old and 
dislinguislu'd officer to table, before tlie lady of one of the Jlsngal Civil 
servants, Mr. Cdiiey. 1 think indeed that this offence placed the Commodore 
in coiisider.iblc jeopardy, from which he was probably extiicated by the 
Diroc.ors ; and not impossioly, in consideration of the disinterested manner iu 
which he executed the duty of Commodore in ordering tlie release of the 
Chinese junks. 

If the feelings of thi' marine officers, and their character and efficiency is of 
no value in the esfiinatioii of the Court, it may ho worth M'hile to estimate 
the importance of tlu' corps by some other test; let us thcrcf<*ie try it by 
pounds, shillings and [lenee, Fiom what has been .stated, I tiust it will not bo 
asserted that tlu; Iloiiibay Maiine was elliciciit, or even available for any 
good purpose, since IHI2; but if such an asseition is made, I shall readily 
meet and eoiifiite it. And yet, tlio (‘xpeiise of tins corps, from to 1820, 
was not less than I.^OO.UOO/. 'riu‘ dieadenre of the marine induced tba 
growth of piii!(’> in the (lulph of IVisia, which compelled Coverement to 
equip evpc'li I iuiis against them, entailing an expense of l,000,()00f. sterling ; the 
iiieie iiifeiesf (/f which w'ould have piovided and paid an etlicient naval force 
of (loiihb- the i.oiniiial force, milled the Romhay Marine, for ever. In 1812, 
the piesiuice of a siiigli! cniizer of 20 gnus prevented a w’ar with (he Rnimcse, 
and obtained ample repaialioii tor an insult offered ; atthat time them was as 
good an oce.islon for war as .sinee, l)U» Cord Minto had the Malabar of 2U 
guns to siippoit the aigiiinenls of the Rrilish Knvoy at Rangoon: the 
Riirmesn (iovermneiit weie iipe for hostilities, and the Viecroy leceive.l orders 
from his court, which wok* published in the streets, to se nd the Rrilish Knvoy 
us well as the cajifaiii of the crui/.er up to the capital in irotr, and on the 
Envoy .'‘.tteioptiiig lij embark with his escort, &c. on board the Malabar^ 
two of the Ruiiiiese w ar-honts, out of about twenty that were in motion round 
th.e crui/.er, st'i^ed one of the Malabar'% cutters, and attempted to tow her off; 
the comuiainler of the Malabar instantly ordered the guns of \]\c Malabar, 
then within pistol shut, to bo pointed at the Iw'o war boats and culler, Imt 
not to fire, as tlu- I hivoj , who was still in Ihe boats, might have been sacrificed ; 
heat length reacheil tlu- Malabar, and a message was instantly sent to tlie 
Viceroy, dein.uuiing i- st.uit reparation for Ihe outrage by bis delivering up 
the (umimaiulers of tlu- war-boats in iif^ns, and disavowing the act on the 
part of his (M>\eimiie A , lu- was given half an hour to consider of it, at tho 
expiration of which lime, if they were not sent on board the Malabar, she 
would commence hostihlhs ; the commanders of the war boats were sent off 
handcuffed, and every atonnnent made by the Viceroy. 

The want of a respectable eruizer at Bengal in lls23--l', previous to our 
rupture with Ibo Bui iiiese, roinprUcd the Bengal (iovermneiit to eipiip and 
send a pilot schoom-r inlo the liver Njiaf, as a measure of naval defence; 
but its feeble and unwarlike appearance encouraged rather than repressed 
the ftggressioiis of the Burmese, who seized the commander and carried huii 
off, and then augmented the grounds of dispute, and precipitated uj into a 
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war which has cost us probably twenty millions sterling, and tho lires of 
thousands of our brave and valuable troops. 

On the conduct of the present superintendent of the Bombay marine, Mr. 
Buchanan, I shall offer but one observation: he has just given the command 
of the Hahtings frigate, aiid the Ernaud, the two largest ships in the Bom- 
bay marine, to two mates of the Country Service, which is no less an act of 
injustice to the marine officers, than of disregard for the interests of tho 
Company. As there are plenty of marine officers, of all grades, uneuiployed, 
though still on pay, why should the expense of Government he thus in- 
crease! by employing persons not in the service, to say nothing of the injustice 
offered io the officers of that corps : Would tlie Commauder-ln-Chief at 
either of the Presidencies give the command of any of the battalions, or even of 
a company of sepoys, to a mate of the Country Service, or even to a meri- 
torious officer of the King’s service? It is well known they would not ; but 
the Comnvandt rs-in-fMiief of Ihe army are all King’s officers, and embued 
with military feelings, and the credit and tffioiency of the corps entrusted to 
their chaige arc in tlnJir estimation no less objects of duly than of pride, 

I now beg to move that the following papers ho laid before this Court: 1st, 
The old, but unrepeiiled regulations of the Court of Directors, establishing 
the relative rank of the Commanders, &c. of their regular and chartered ships, 
Ac. with Ihe Hon. Company’s Army, ‘ind, The Court of Directors’ cyders 
establisliing the relative rank of the officers of the Bombay marine with the 
officers of their army, in their letter of August 1st. 1798. 3rd, The Court of 
Directors’ orders, respecting the rank of commanders of their regular ships, 
wiHi reference to the officers of the marine, dated May ‘22d, “kth, Mr. 

Money’s (superintendent of marine) letter to the Bombay Government, in reply 
to an extract from tlu' Court of Directors’ letter of April 8th, 1800. 5th, Tho 
memorial of the officur of the Bombay Maiine collectively, urging the 
(\)urt of Diiectors to consider the condition of the corps, submilled since tho 
year 18)-l. Olh, The letters from the Government in India to the Court of 
Dirictors, urging the (’ourt of Directors to obtain a code of laws for the 
Government of the marine, and to reiub'r it efficient since 1708. 7th, A 
return, exhibiting. Ihe number, size, and tonnage of the sliijis and vessels, 
composing the Bombay Marine, in the year 1800, 1807, and 1821. 8ib, A return 
of tho officers cmplo}ed either as agents for transports or in the command of 
ships ,or vessels filled out by the Company during tlie Burmese war, with 
the salaries, viz. pay and alloMances granted them per month, with the names 
and force of the vessels they commanded. Olh, A slutcment, exhibiting tho 
pay and allowances of eaih grade «r rank of the officers in the Bombay 
Marine. lOlh, A lelurn, exliibiting the pay and allowances of said rank or 
grade in Die Bengal Pilot Establishment, lllh. The superintendent’s orders 
to I.uuleiuint Phillips, dated Bombay, 2()th of October ISll, ami the 29lh of 
October ISll, and tin* replies of Lieutenant Phillips of the same dales. 
i‘2lh, The Court Martial on Mr. Assistant-Surgeon Leweilyn. of the Ve»laly 
on charges dated 12th of June 1818. 13th, Tho Memorial of the Commander 

of the Moniinglon and Malabar, relative to giving up tho China Junks, 
dated 8lh Di'cember, 181 1, at Calcutta, lilh. A statement, exhibiting the 
pay and expense of the Superintend« nt a-^l his office eslablishmenl per aiimmi. 
Also, the annual account of the p^y and allowances of all the officers of tho 
Bombay Maiine, doing duty with the corps, per annum, or for one year. I5tli, 
'I'lie actual expenses, designated Marine charges at Bombay, from tho year 
If^G to lb2G. Iliih, The expense incurred for the expedition sent against the 
pirates in Die Persian Gulph since I8()(i 

Colonel Staniiopf: rose to second tho motion. The lionourablc Chainnaii 
had stated that it was — 

The Chairman understood that the hon. Proprietor seconded the motion. 
In point of form it was necessary that it should bo first read. 

The motion having been then read : 
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Colonel Stanhope confcsse.l that as the hon. Chairman had mentioned the 
intention of tlie Directors to take into consideration the subject lutiodnced to. 
the Court that day, and also intimated a desire to redress tlie wronjfs of ^he 
marine service, he had not conceived it to be necessary to have made the 
present requisition, and he was much annoyed when he saw Ins name attached 
to it, but he had subsequently had a communication with the gallant Proprie- 
tor who informed him that the subject had been for three years under the con- 
sideralhn of the Directors. That, constantly, promises had been made, and as 
constantly broken. With respect to the hon. Chairman himself, he placed the 
greatest reliance on his intention to consider the subject, but the , Court was 
very !>liortly to be deprived of his useful services in the Chair, and he there- 
fore thought that his gallant Friend was wise and warranted in brioijing for- 
ward his motion. He would premise one or two words with respect to tile 
conduct and character of that gallant Proprietor. He was no factious cliarac- 
ter, no diyappoitited oiricer, whose only object was to oppose tlie Cviurse of 
the Directors. He had nine or ten limes publicly received iipprobalion, and 
had had stars bestowed on liim. With respect to the disintLie.^teilness of 
(.'ommodore Hayes, which his gallant Friend had mentioned, let it be re- 
ineiuheied, loo, that his gallant Friend was also present on that occasion, and 
lost a considerable share of the prize money. 'J'he llornbay Marine service 
was one of the oldest luam hi*s ol the service, and his gallant Friend had 
truly stated, that tlieic never was an instance ol any shij) having lowered its 
colours to an ein'iny of eipial fore *. Uinler these circumstances, he thought 
that service was entitled to llie consideration of the Court of Proprieloi s ; 
and ho could not help o'oserving that indigiiitie.s liad been ollVred to it. In 
the lirst place, it was veiy unfair tint the olliceis in the IMariue service were 
deprived of the rank whieli the) formerly possessed. A captain in tlieM.nine 
soAieo use<l ho e([ual in rank to -a colonel in the army, but now a captain in 
^ that si'rviei' was helwecii a major and colonel. 'I'his ciicuin^taiice led to the 
ridiculous oeciirrenei' alluded to by Ins gallant Fiiend. It appcaiid that 
(a)mmoilorc lla}es and his wife w* re inviledio dine with tlie (lOVeiiioi-Uene- 
ral, who le ! to the dinner table the uilo of (.'ommodoro Hayes before Mrs. 
Udney. I'poii this, long minutes of the Ir.insaetion were sent home to the 
Court of niicelors, who pumliued for a long t'liic over the weighty matter, 
and at last e.iuif to the decision — was i» <»t piini-.hiiig Lord Ainliei.st or the 
.uniahl-' and ehanning huiy .No!— hut tlM>y came to the resolution of un- 
commodorint) (Nimiiiodore Haves. Mr. \V \nn, however, coiisiderej that 
decision unfair, and had thought propi r to leveisc it. 'Fhc Bombay Maiino 
si'rvieo hid been left without any law' to regulate their conduct. He would 
ask the (a)url of Pro|),ietois if they <‘\<n* saw' a eivilized slate or military 
govwriimeiit left without any law? in the latter, it was thought in aiiotlier 
place, that tlie discipline* must he inuefi more vigorous; that tlieie was some- 
thing in the roiiduet ami cliaraeter of ^hlglishmell that made flogging neces- 
sarv ; a juaetice wliicli was abolished on the Continent. In the Bombay 
Murine n rviei* there was no maitial law'. It was sometimes governed by the 
rules of the navy; and, nt other times, by the regulations of the Court of 
Directors. Kvery thing was left vague and unrci tain, and, in point of fact, 
the service was under the dominion of no law hut of arbitrary piMVcr. He 
would ask the Court of l)ircc(<iis / thej approved of such a system ? They 
say that they do not apjuovc of it, hut were going to rcdiesi the grievances 
complained of. 'riiue yens had bc«>n delayed in ehecting that object, which, 
in liivS opinion, almost ainoiinU'd to a denial of justice. It was an unjust thing 
to place, ns had been done, ca|)taiii> of the Maiine si i vice under the com- 
mand of coinmaiulcrs of Indian Nliips. If was quite ns indigiiniit a thing ns to 
place a ship of war under tin* (oinniand of a captain of a mcichant vessel. 

H<* would, however, tell llic Coini the icasons why these practices were 
nilowed. The fact was, that the Bomliay .Marino service was not represented 
on the oMier side of the bar, while the mcrch.mt’s •iervicc wns represented 
tliere. 'riiere wore no less tliaa four Directors who had belonged to the East 
India trading sea service; but not one who belonged to the Military Marino. 
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Another reason was, because East India trading captains came In contact with 
the Directors, but the commanders of the Military Marine were quite beyond 
the reach of this intercourse. One great advantage to the captains of East 
Indiainen being put over the Marine commanders was, that they could go 
into port wlienever they pleased to sell their portion of tl;e cargoes. Under 
these fircunistances, it appearcMl to him that nothing could be worse than the 
system at present in force, and hetnisted that the hon. Chairman would do his 
best to amend it ; otlierwise it would be better to do away with the Bombay 
service entirely, to reward the officers by pension, and give the remaining 
money to his Majesty’s navy. 

Sir John Doyle said, there were two things that struck him. One was, 
that if the Proprietors had a marine at all, it ought lobe in the most efficient 
stale possible ; and the other was, that as the (‘oinininy had the control of 
managing the vast Empire of llic East, it ought also to have the power of 
defending it ; and not he subject to the caprice of any accidental num. Put 
he thought that if the Chaiiman and the (dher Directois were endeavouiing to 
jdacellic Rninhay service on the most efficient footing — giving the honourablo 
Movi'r and Seconder the fullest credit for the motives lliat actuated them — 
yet he submitted that if the Directors at this very moment weieendcavouring 
to get the best advice to e I'cct that worthy object, it would be more eligible 
to leave it in their hands. 

The Chairman had listened witli gical attention to the statement made by 
tlie gallant Officer, who had proposed tlie motion before the Court. Jle had 
also listened witli equal attention to tlie gallant ('olonel wlio seconded that 
motion, as well as to the suggestion otfeied by the gallant (Jeneral on the lloor ; 
and he confessed that he was most giatified with that suggestion, lie had on 
n former occasion staled in the most e\|\lieit terms, that the (’omt of Direc- 
tors were earnestly intent on tlie improvement of the IJombay seivice. Ho 
admitted, for along time, tliat many diffieultie had occurred in tlie progiessof 
Iheir eilorts from that peeuUniiiy which existed in the naval service, of a kind 
of jealousy of interference williatn naval uiUlioi it) . It was a kind of jealousy 
to which mucli ot the U">poctahility and benefit deiivod fioiii that service was 
owing, and wliich ought to be encouraged lather than otherwi.sa. He had 
great pleasure in saying tliat, as far iiegoeiatioiis had passed with the naval 
depaitmeiit of thi'i cMjuntiy, he lia<l <\eiy H'tison to he si'e.': d uilh tU* great 
dispesitioii sliown to atloid e very assistaime to the ('(unpany in the ohjeef 
they had in view, namely, jilacnig tlie Indian Maiiiie Seivice on a re.sjiectable 
footing, and he thought that he slioiild be doing gn at injustici' to the nohfo 
Lord at the head of the Admiuilty, if lie did not stale*, that tliere seenu'd to 
be as strong a ih'siie on hi-, j.art to further tin* views of the ('omjiany, as if ho 
had a peisonal interest in tlieir uffairs. Such being the case, lie certainly did 
tiiiiik that it Would be de-^iralde for the (hmrt to adopt tluj suggestion len- 
tiered Iiy thi’ g.illaiit (ieiieral ; hut with the expression of Ilia, wish he could 
not allow the Iioiiniirahle Mover’s spceeli to pass unnoticed. 

Tlie leading object in thatspeceh si emed to him to he, to cast reflectionson 
the memory of the late Siipei inlimdeiit of the llombay Marine, (Mr. Meritor).) 
He Ihererore thouglit that tlmre was a jieiuliar degree of justice due to that 
Supernileiidenl, to biingto the reeoHeclion of the Court the gallant services 
which ucomuitiuU .1 him to the notice ul the Court of Proprietor s. The gal- 
lant coiuluct of Ciplaiu Meiiton and Captain Stewart, in an action with tiro 
French, and in which the foimcr was very severely woiimb'd, would be in 
the recollection of many .Members of tliat Court. When the post of Super- 
intendent to the llombay Murine service became vacant by llie i csignaiion of 
Mr. Money, ('apt.iin Mereton became a candidate for the office, and he (the 
Cliairriiau) had taken great pains to biing his services to lluMiiftice of tlie 
Proprietors, and he believed he was instrumental in getting him appointed. 

If his subsequent conduct rendered him liable to such observations as had 
been made, he certainly should not attempjt to defend it ; but he had no reason 
to believe that his conduct as Superintendent deserved those strong animad- 
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versions. At any rate he was gone to render an account, which no douhft 
would be a just one, but it was rather hard on that^raiin that he was made the 
subject of discussion, where neither he nor his friends were present to vindi- 
cate his conduct. (1) 

With respect to the observations which had been made on the conduct of 
tlie present Superintendent, ha could only say, if he had given preference to 
naval officers serving in merchant ships over those of the Marine service, he 
had done wror^, and he would have no hesitation, if the fact were established 
to his conviction, of pioposing to the Court of Directors to express strongly 
Ihoir opinion on •'Uch conduct ; but he should like to look into that part of 
the story, before he pronounced the Superintendent to be guilty of the mis- 
cojiduct imputed to him. 

Jfe was free to admit that the Bombay Marine service had laboured under 
man V disadvantages. Thu gallant O-ticer had said that it was neglected by 
the ('oiirt of Directors. To that assertion ho begged leave to give a moat 
complete denial. As far as it had been competent in the ('ourt of Directors 
to better thi; situation of the Marino service, it had been done ; where it was 
not in their power to do so, they had not been negligent in making applica- 
tion to that quarter, without the concurrence of which it could not be done. 
The Court of Direelors lud done every thing to make the officers of t!u) Marine 
seivice comfoi table in a pccuuiaiy way, and it was in that w'ay onlj ihattliey 
could allbrd encouragement to that gallant corps; but he believed that at the 
time the otlieers entered the service, llu*y entered it with an understanding, 
that as long us they continued iii that service they W('re to receive ceitaiii 
portions of pay. What had been done since, therefore, by the Court of 
Directors, had been done gnituitously and without obligation, though, liecon- 
fe'-8C(l, not without bung well de'.crved. It could not, then, be saidtiiat the 
corps had been neglected as far as that (V)urt had it in tlieir power to act. 
MVo or lluee times an ine-iease had been made in tlie allowances of the offi- 
cers, [ilacing them on the Hame tooti. g with those in corresjionding rank in 
.the army. lb; believed that if the allowances made, were compaied wdth 
timse of his 3IaJ(^t>’s naval seiviee, it would be found that the Bombay 
MiiiiiKuva* any tiling lint negleeted by the (Company ; — degraded it had never 
been. 'I’o keep themselves from degiadation was entirely in .the power of tho 
offiei I s tlienisel VOS, and it was iiiipoDsibb* for any class of persons to have 
nioredisliiigiiished lliemselve.s or supported themselves from the idea of degra- 
dation. ® 

With ri'spect to wliat had liecn said of tho Superintendent, Mr. Money, it 
was not his intention in the lea>t to detract from the pnii.se of that officer. Tho 
hoii. Proprietor, who had proposed the motion, had taken upon himself to say 
that Mr, 3Ionoy resigned his office in disgust. He (the Chairman) had no 
means of knowing tlie motives which induced him to leave his office, but he 
knevv that when he resigned, lie went into a veiy profilahlo mercantile part- 
iierslnp. lie ihereforo supposed that Mr. Money quitted the service with a 
view to his own interest, and that disgust at tlie service had nothing to do 

Soinelhing had been said on the subject of un-eommor/onn^ Cominodoro 
Hayes. II lie undersloivd any thing of the nature of the naval service, he had 
no iKssitafion in saying that tlie conduct of Lord Amherst might have been 
spared. >V ith respect to naval tank, the Commodore does not exist »ni shore, 
but only where his pemuint flic>— at sea; and according to the established 


(1) Phis is the thousand tim<>s n-neatcd and thousand times exposed fallacy 
of sa>mg imthiiig but praise of the alxent and the dead, a rule which if 
adhered to m practice, would de:,troy all history, and put an end for ever to 
discussion and aMinuidversion, on any subject on which the characters of indi- 
vidnals were concerned. It is marvellous that the absurdity of this fallacy 
ahould not prevent its eternal repetition. 
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nilcf of society In India, and of the serTlceln general, he thought that !t wr« 
stepping a great deal beyond that line of prndonce and propriety^ to have 
given to the wife of Commodore Hayes that rank and precedence which 
Lord Amherst did. 

He wished to say one word on the subject of the Chinese junks. He would 
pul it to the Court to sny whefimr, under the circumstances stated. It would 
nave been just, upon the principles of naval law, to have imposed the same 
regulations on the subjects of an empire like that of China, who were totally 
ignorant of the existence of such regulations, and were employed in their or- 
dinary traffic, to which they had always belonged. But if, in consequence of 
war, we had put into rigid force those regulations, what would have become 
at this moment of the Chinese trade? and if there had been any interruption 
to th.(t, wind would have become of the East India Company? ( 2 ) He had 
no wish to detnict from the disinterestedness of Commodore Hayes; but if he 
had not given uj> the ju.iks in question, ho would have beenevtremely regard- 
less of the interests of tliis Company, of which ho was a servant. 

With respect to the promises he had made, he could assure the Court, that 
they had not only not been broken, but notatall neglected. Farther, and very 
material |irogress had been made towards the attainment of the object ho had 
in view ; and he was thoioughly convinced that was so likely to impede that 
progress. As for the subject to be taken into premature discussion, he cer- 
tainly had expected that some more attention and credit would have been given 
to a statement coming from the place in which ho stood ; and he could not say 
but that lie felt something of disrespect shown to himself on the part of those 
gentlemen who had signed the present requisition. He felt himself therefore 
called upon to ask of the Fropnetois for a declanition of their opinion, that 
he was enlilled to their conlidence in tl)e statement he had made; and ho 
begged leave, tlierefore, iiolwilhslunding the declaration of an lion. Member 
on a foimer occasion, that he thoughl it not decorous for any thing like praise 
to lie moved from that sidetif the bar, to takethe liberty of moving an ainend- 
n ent upon llio proposition before the Court, which could not be looked upon 
as piaiae, but as justice due to bimself in calling for a confirmation of that 
confiiience to which he considered himself entitled, when he made a public 
statement fromahe Chair. lie therefore moved tlic following amendment on 
the original motion : 

‘ It having been declared from the Chair, that measures are in progress for 
improving tlie condition of the IJomhay Marine, and for placing it on a foot- 
ing more consonant to the imTitsand services of tivil distinguished corps, this 
('ourt i> dispo-jcd to give confidence to the correctness of the statement thus 
given from the (’liair ; and considers it, thercfoic, both injudicious and inex- 
pedient to force a premature discussion of the subject on this Court, until the 
details of the proposed plan eome regularly liefore it.’ 

The Dfiuty (’hairman (Hon. Hugh I/mdsay) rose to second tho amend- 
ment. He certainly thought that the gallant Oilicer, when he heard the state- 
ment from the (’hair that a nieiusnre upon the subject was in contemplation, 
would have been sati‘jfied to leave it in the hands of the Directors. He gave 
nil due credit to the merits of the Ibnnbay Marine service ; he was aware that 
they had performed their duty in a very able manner. He concurred also with 
the hon. Proprietor as to the characti,‘r of Mr. Money ; but it was within his 
own knowledge that that gentleman did not retire from tho service with dis- 
gust, A gallant Officer had stated, that the Bombay seivico was not repre- 


(2) This is an admission, on the part of the Chairman, that without the mo- 
nopoly of the China trade, the East India Company would soon be annihilated. 
In a commercial point of vievv, it is undeniable that they could do nothing 
without this monopoly. It will as undeniably bo taken from them at the ex- 
piration of their present charter, as they themselves already know. We shall 
then sec how they will support themselres. 
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stated behind tlie bar ; but he must observe, that the door was as open to offi- 
cers of that service as to any other Proprietor. 

Sir Charles Fordes hoped that the gallant Proprietor would withdraw 
his. motion. He gave him all credit for the purity, honour, and disinterested- 
ness of his motives ; but he could not help regretting that under the circum- 
stances of the c.ise, the motion had been brought torward. With respect to 
Mr. Money, he knew it was several months belore tliat gentleman made up his 
mind to retire ; and so far from his retiring in disgust, he deliberated for 
many months before ho made up his mind to do so, and even then did it with 
great regret. He thought that the conduct of Commodore Hayes in giving up 
the junks was highly praise-worthy, and the officers in obeying so pl-oinptly 
the orders of that commander, recommended themselves strongly to the con- 
sideration of the Propiietors. 

Mr. S. Dixon trusted the gallant Officer would follow the suggestion of- 
fered by the hon. Proprietor vvho spoke last, to w'thdraw his motion. If ho 
did so, he supposed the ameiuhnent would lull to the ground as a matter of 
course. 

Dr. GiLciiRiST said, that the hon. Proprietor need not suppose that his 
apeech would be the fini.sirmg one. His gallant Friend stood before the Court 
to claim llieir attention. He could not he taxed with being a growler ; for 
his accounts had been "elllcil with astonishing rapidity. The aiguments em- 
ployed by tlie hon. (‘liaiiinan were ijuite niii« asonable, and eipially unseason- 
able. The Homhay Siivice had Kseived both insult and degradafioii. The 
hon. and learned (Jeiifkin.iii, alter being twice calba! to oialerfor not keeping 
to the subject of debate, coiiclude.l by slating, that the Hoinbay Marine and 
the Medical IMaldidnnent were the only two interests not represented behind 
the bar. 

Mr. Twimno s(ipp(,i ted the amendment, as he felt it to be an act ofjublieo 
to the ( ban man to do. Without impiiting unfair comiuct to tlio persons 
who inul sigiK'd tlie re([uisition, In; mnsl say, that he was siiipiised to see iho 
subjeet pressi d oji, after Hie deelaialion made fioin the Chair. 

Mr. niMr llioiiglit it botli fiivolous and vexatious for the Court to be 
suimiioiied twi) or three tunes for sncli purj>oses as the present. He would 
support tile amendiin nl It tho language weie ^lrong. r than U was; and lie 
hojied tlie Comi would not allow the onginal motion to be withdrawn. 

Cuplain Maxfih.d, in reply, sai<l— Tim lion. Chairman’s unequivocal nc- 
kuowledginenls <d‘ the Moinbay Maiine, and bis as^ertlon that the honourable 
Couit aie using their utmost etlorls to render the Marine efficient in every 
respect, are siilileiently satisfactoi y to me, and would operate to induce rno 
to follow' the suggestion^ of the hon. IJaronel on the other side the Court, to 
wilhdiaw the motion for papers, since the object I had in view was nearly 
nceomplished. 'Tlu' liigh respect and deference I entertain for the hon. Ba- 
ronet, would at all times induce me to attend to any suggestion of his ; but 
on tills eccasion there is iv difllcnlty in the way, which it is requisite 1 should 
explain eie 1 lan adopt the course suggested. In the observations I have 
made, which, as far as the knowledge of the hon. Baronet goes, who resided 
at Bombay, have been most handsomely corroborated by him, 1 have referred 
to doeuineiifs and eiders, to lie found in the records of this House, in support 
of such ussertionh. The hon. Chaiiman has contented himself by merely con- 
tradicting tliose as.seitions, although he ncitlier attempted, nor was it in his 
power, to conlute n single position ; he, however, moves an amendment, 
which he is certain of cairjing, and rests content to meet stubborn facts, sup- 
ported by the uiuleiiiable evidence of the Company’s records, by such a pro- 
ceilure. L'lulor such circumstances, if I wastoconsentto withdraw my motion 
for papers, I should be shrinking fioin the proofs; and it is essentially re- 
qui.sile that I should avoid the pos.sibility of .such an Imputation ; I, therefore, 
iHjg to say, that if tlie papers aie produced, they will furnish incontrovertible 
proof as to who is in error, the Chaimian or myself. I have no hesitation in 
saying, that If they do not fully establish alt the assertions 1 have made as to 
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degraciation, aud ix iseculion 6f tho Meurliie, I pledge myself never 
again to rabe my voice in this Court. The option, therefore, is with thehon. 
Chairman. I have moved for evidence ; I shrink not from it, lask it, I court 
it, I solicit it, and the public will judge between us. 

The Chairman adroitly endeavours to avoid much of the powerful evidence 
1 adduce, and to which he cannot oppose a single sentence by adverting to 
what he terras Reflections on the late Superintendent of Marine. Now, I dis- 
tinctly in the outset declared, I should not otter any comments on the conduct 
of that oflicer, but I could not intend to be weak enough to refrain from ad- 
ducing facts in proof of his conduct. The hou. Chairman knows those facts 
are undeniable, and ho must be aware they are to be foun I in the records. I 
am not answerable for the orders or conduct of the Superintendent ; they are 
powerful proofs of Ids conduct, and I have an undoubted right to adduce them, 
and I think it wore suflicient that I did not comment upon them. The hon. 
Baronet (Sir Charles Forbes) has stated, that from his intinialc acquaintance 
with Mr. Money, he bc^s to assure mo, that gentleman did not resign in dis- 
gust, but that ho had reeoursoto such a measure to promote his own advantage. 
The hon. Baronet is no doubt better acquainted with his motives than I could 
he, and I am thcreforo thankful for being put right in that instance. I was 
induced to believe Mr. Money had resigned jn disgust, because I was aware 
that the Court of Directors had twice sent out some orders about that time, 
which were very unsatisfactory to him; at the same time it is easy to conceive, 
that Mr. Money m ght not be readii} induced to re.^ign in disgust a situation 
yielding between 5(k)u/. and (iOOOf. i)er annum, altliougli the Court of Directors 
might determine the corps entrusted to Ins charge should not be rendered 
efticient, and when tlic executive authority were satisfied with a branch of 
their SOI vice in such a state, it is too inucli to expect that any individual, 
iiowevcr puhlic->[)i! ilod, sliouUl resign a luciative office merely on that score. 

Tlie hon. ( haiiman slatts, that Connuoiloro Hayes, in ordering the release 
of tlio junk'', perloinied a duty he owed the ('ompany, and acknowledges that 
ho probably tlierehv saved the ( ompany from destruction, and tlie consecjucnccs 
attendant on the ruin of theii tiad " at Chiin. I ask, was the treatment I have 
desenhed the Marine as having su'.leied, likely tolnspiie such devotion ; and 
have the Couit ever acknowledged such service rendered by ('ommodoro 
Hayes? 'I'he (hinnnodore, in i'''.uing such older, exl<‘nd<'d his authority. He 
was not warianted in coin[)el!iiig tliese ofllcerito release the junks ; they did 
so out of rcsj)ecl niul este< in for the man, a id not from a belief they were 
hound to do >o. The ordeis of Council, which were paramount to the orders 
of llie Commodore and the comm rcial interest of this Company, were impera- 
tive ; and if tho->e junks had been -ent into any of the Admiralty courts, they 
would have been condemned. Y<*1, after sueli ncknowledgmerit of the hon. 
Cliaiiman, as to the Comuiodorc\ di‘-interesteduess and devotion in making 
such sacrifice, lu* in the same breath telU us, that he voted in this Court to 
deprive that Cominodoie of his. rank, and to reduce him to the rank only of 
Captain. The hon. ('liaiiman and the Court of Diiectors <lid so in order to 
prevent Lord Amherst fiom again handing the wife of this old meritorious 
olliccr before any of the ladies of the Civil Service ; and as an apology for 
doing so, he says he eaniiol conciive how tin; Commodore could be properly 
so de.<ignated on shore, and that all ('ommodoies in the navy are only so for 
the time being when afloat. Then, again, the hon. Chairman evinces how 
little he knows of the Bomb ly Marine, as, by the Court orders and regulations, 
the Marine Commodore at Bombay is seldom or ever afloat, and yet he has a 
commission given him as Commodore with a position, rank, and pay; and, I 
believe, neither Commodore Beaty, Commodore Main waring, or ('ommodore 
Hakes, f ver served afloat since they were promoted to that rank ; while of 
all the o leers of the Bombay Maiine, no one, young or old, ever served so 
much afloat in every rank as Commodore Hayes, who served for years afloat 
in this capacity, and has three dilferent commissions conferring on him the rank 
of Commodore. But the hon. Chairman also forgot, or perhaps never knew, 
that when the Court of Directors conferred upon hhn the appointment he now 
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h»ld», it WM In rewnrd of his gnllantry ; wd on ‘he “ir '‘itamliBg in 

will bo found It wan conferred without prejudice to his rank, or sianaiug in 

the Marine. . . * u 

The hou. Chairman has expressed his belief that bringing the present sub- 
lect of discussion forward was pieraature ; but this must be measured by com- 
parison and if it is premature to bring forward the defects of a corps wLch 
Lye operated unnoticed and unremedied for twenty-fiye years^ 
to guess wliat might be deemed a mature period for so doing. 
reminds mo of a similar expression in a letter 1 once received from the Marine 
Board at Calcutta. The master of the ship I commauded died suddenly on 
ahore, and some of my friends ordered his funeral. In the course of submit- 
Hag the ship's accounts, the Board made me pay the expenses of the funeral^ 
and deducted it from my pay, informing me that the ordering the funeral of 
the master was premature^ and that I ought first to Irave communicated with 
the Board. It is unnecessary to say, that Bengal is not a place in which a 
corpse could be kept during sucli a correspondence ; but I determined, if it 
ever happened again, to send the defunct body to the Marine Board, for the 
exercise of tlieir judgment and discretion. 


Thehon. Chairman has expressed his concern that confidence should not 
have been reposed in the sincerity of his clforts to improve the Marino, and 
which, he had slated, he Mas actually engaged in doing. In reply to that, I 
beg unequivocally to state iiiy entiic confidence and belief in the sincerity of 
his efforts, as well as ef those of his I)e])ut> ; hut 1 am aware, tliat the f'hairs 
go out in rotation, and that lie will shortly quit that seat. I have also heard 
that tlie Murine was to be improved for the last twenty-five years, and I liave 
been close watching the progress of such work for the last four years. In 
1823-4', when llicre was one of the most able and distinguished Meniliers in 
that Chair, a .strenuous etforl wa> made with every chance of success; tho 
object was nearly atlaiued, but that dislinguished (3iairman went out by ro- 
tation, luid tho Marine, liy tlie same lotary eflort, which has operated for the 
last twenty-eiglit years, still remains unimproved until time and opportunity 
ahull Oder. 


The Chxiuman slated, that if tlic papers called for were produced, il would 
occasion a delay of more than three years longer, before the Bombay Marine 
could get any redicss. 

On the original motion being put from the Chair, only five hands were held 
up for it. It was negatived by a largo majority. 

Colonel STANHOPn moved that tlio amendment .should finish with the word 
‘Court:’ and tlmt the latter part, beginning with * considers it both inju- 
dicious and inexpedient,’ should be oniilled. 

Tho CiiMHMAN thought that the luotiou of Iho gallant Officer could not be 
entertained. 


Mr. WjGRAM thought that it could; for the Court had only decided that 
the original motion should be rejected. 

Mr. S. Dixon wi^lu;d the word ‘ injudicious’ to bo dmitteJ. 

Sir. C. Forueb hoped tlie Chairman would be satisfied with rejecting the 
original motion. Tim amendment seemed rather to carry the censure too far. 

The Chairman observed tlmt he would abide by his original motion, when 
he saw that requisitions were continually being signed by a set of gentlemen, 
whoso numes only varied in the order in which they were put down in the requisi- 
tion. Ho did not wish to act in opposition to the desire of the Court, but he 
conslderixl these motions to be equally inexpedient and inconvenient, and ho 
wasdetennlned to regulate his future conduct by the result of his amendment. 
He put the question in that point of view, in order that, as he was about to quit 
the Direction by rotation, those gentlemen might exert all their efforts to 
prevent liini from being re-elected. Ho would not give up an atom of what 
was duo to his own character and credit, or to the character and credit of those 
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vbowMtMbcbtMl^kiiiL 

it6p>to dMa IntamdiitUe dtioMilims, vhUft teoM to M 
■Mnl j to gntiiy some geotldoic^ Who WishM to iiiftko speowws* 

THio Diputt Chaiomah hopod the CJtudraMBi'woiild ponwToiro in ptoii^l^ 
fbrWtrd hit Amendment, for the reasons he bad Just stated. 

Mr. Pattison thought that the English lanauage could not sopply 
of more ndtigated censure, than those employed in the amendment. It wm 
necessary to cheek motions of the description brought forward to-day, arot 
the clear and explicit declaration which had been made from the ClW.v 
There seamed to him to be a perrerse determination of design In bringing 
forward that motion, When the discussion was so highly inexpfMlient. (4t) Ho 
knew that both the Chairman and Deputy Chairman hod bestowed their at- 
tention on the subject ; and the hon. Chairman had merited the approbation of 
his colleagues, as he had commanded the' applause of tHe whole body of Pro- 
prietors. Better it would be, if tliese practices were allowed to continue, to 
break up the Company at once, and let every man attend to his own privato 
business. (5) 

Sir Chablus Forbes remarked that the Court was entering upon a question 
of great importance — it was no less than this, whether the privileges of the 
body ofthe Proprietory should be retained ? (ffcar, hear.) It was impossible, 
by the existing law, to prevent any nine Gentlemen from bringing before the 
Court anv question, the discussion of which they thought might produce be- 
nefit to the Company. If the motion was to be pressed, in order to deter 
the Gentlemen who had called that Court from calling another, he apprehendwl,'' 
from what he had seen of human nature, that this attempt, so far from suc- 
ceeding, would only redouble their exertions. (Hear, hear.) lie regretted 
that the motion had been brought forward at all ; and if he had known before- 
hand what had previously taken place, he would have recommended the gal- 
lant Officer, (Captain Maxfield,) to whom he gave all credit for his good inten- 
tions, to have withdrawn the motion. As it was, he entreated the Court not 
to push their angry feelings further. The conduct of the Court of Directors 
had been approved. The Chairman liad received all the praise he was justly 
entitled to, and he (Sir Charles Forbes) thought, therefore, they might con- 
sent to leave out one single word, which, mild as it was, would fa« better 


(3) This is the old fallacy of “begging the question.*^ How can the^ 
Chairman possess so much more wisdom than all other men, as to determilM^ 
at once, before even discussions are entered on, that their frequent occurreoct 
or repetition can do- no good? The truth is, that “ good “ and “ evil ** are' 
terms on which the opposing p:irtics are at issue. All discussion is a “ good ** 
with one, and an “ evil ” with the other. Who then can decide the question 1 

(4) The old fallacy of “ begging tlio question” repeated. 

(5) No doubt these discussions are very troublesome, because it is disagree- 
able for all men in power to be called to account ; but if the aOTairs of the 
nation (which one would think to be quite a» important and intricate as those 
of the East India Company,) can go on, and even benedt, under a Parliament 
sitting, for half the year, nearly every day ; why should the affairs of the 
Company be deranged by a discussion once a month? What a burlesque on 
Government it would be if Lord Liverpool or Mr. Canning were to tell the 
Lords and Common# of England, that the Government of the country had* 
better be broken up at once, than troubled with their interminable discus- 
sions I — And yet, what is the difference between the affairs of the State and 
the Company ; but that the latter is infinitely inferior in interest and impor- 
tance to the former ? If the King’s Ministers, therefore, can carry on their 
duties by day, and meet the representatives of the people almost every night ; 
what a satire is it on the incapacitv of the Directors to say, that they ar# 
unabl,e to perform their .duties, if they are called upon to meet their 
tu'enls, the Proprietors, once a month t 

Oiiental Herald ^ VcL 13. M 
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tMtUd ; tlw iwtlOT worid JMW nor* *i&« te *ee«apH«M». t.y».oW« 8t4» 

X!jir^ MMndedt’tbw II tbef Mnled'ft to ?»» M»»4^ 

IW^bld Boo^ction lo doubl^tl»4«ttmlMiriSl Proprietor* neceawy to obUb. 
General Court, or eren k raisiJ It to twedly-five. (6) ^ ^ 

’ Ifhe Chairman stated, that the nmnber of Proprietors ntossairy to tall a^ 
meeting, was fixed by the Charter. 

Colonel Stanhope said, that for the last half-hour neith^ the C^irman, 
the hon. Director (Mr. Pattison), nor his hon. Friend (Sir Charles Forbes,) 
had said a word to the question. He must, therefore, call them all, even the 
Chairman, to order. {A laugh.) 

Captain Maxi ield said, I am really sorry that the time of the Court has 
been occupied In endeavouring to qualify the terras of the amendment ; I am 
^uite indifferent as to the terms ; 1 care little if it was made ten times stronger, 
or tea times weaker. Such amendments^ unsupported by evidence, or even 
the shadow of argument, rather tell against the Court than for it. I leave 
the merits of the case to the public ; and rely upon it, if the Directors were 
content to do the same, they would produce the papers instead of withholding 
them. The hon. Chairman has, 1 think, rather indiscreetly disclosed mwre 
thsm he intended, and 1 thank him for it ; he has clearly evinced, that the 
.i^rds Mnjudicious' and ^ inexpedient* in his amendment, are to mark 
Wi aversion to General Courts, and to those who often call them* Whether 
such expression of his dissatisfaction is likely to render them less frequent, 
remaps to be seen ; while his freedom in even hinting such a dislike to his 
constituents, implies a dlsregaid for the law as it now stands. Xf, therefore, 
the Court of Directors conceive the meeting their constituents occasionally 
in Court, to be irkaoii.c and unnecessary, they had better apply to X’arliament 
to^&prive us, the Proprietors, of the right of calling such Courts, and secure 
their own authority in perpetuity, without even the shadow or countenance 
of a Court of Proprietors. Until the act, however, which confers the right is 
repealed, I bog to assure the hon. Chairman 1 shall continue to exercise it, 
and 1 trust otiicrs will be found equally determined to resist all attempts 
to frustrate it. Had the hon. Chairman made sucIj observations in a case 
where a Court had been called, and the movers had failed in making out a 
case at all, oven then the policy or “ expediency,” to use his own words, of 
such remarks, would be very doubtful ; but, in the present instance, whore as 
strong a case as ever wus brought before this Court bus been made out com- 
pletely, and remains unanswered and unanswerable, 1 think such remarks arc 
fa impotent as they are both * injudicious * and * inexpedient.’ 

Mr. S. Dixon again advised, tliat tlie word he had pointed out should be 
omitted. He fouud his suggestion was not attended to, and ho feared that it 
was because ho had got into u bad neighbourhood. (A laugh.) (The hon. 
Proprietor was sitting next to Captain Maxlield.) 

Dr. Gilchrist asked where these attacks were to end? One of the 


(61 The observations made in the previous note apply equally here. It 
would, however, we conceive, be a great improvement on the present system 
If Ili6 General Courts were monthly instead of quarterly ; and then the ne- 
csassiiv for calling Special Courts in the interval would be greatly obviated. 
The iBoility of calling them ought, however, to be rather inereaaed than 
Uaaened ; though the very fact of being unable to get nine persons to sign a 
rei|iiisitlon to call a Court on any given subject, must be taken is a proof of 
the great indiffhreBce of the Proprietors generally to such subjects; and, 
conseqaenily, leave little or no hope of success In bringing it forward. A 
regulation or bye-law, to restrict ail speakers at such Courts lo a limited 
tiiRe, (half an hour at farthest,) for each speech, would also be a great kn- 
p^Qfenent. It would teach spMkers the art of condensation and ahrmuge- 
and give thelf i^eeehes a ohanre of being fhlly reported and attentively 
rttdi neither of which, when they are extrem^y loig, & Mkefy le happen. 
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in tbit w«y. The more they we^e eppotod,. the moro^ the/; Wf 

▼Iciory. . ' «• K J Mfi HlfrnVtfift 

The Chaibmah then put the amendment for cutting on the A 

question before the Court. It was negatived by a great 
hands being held up for it 

The amendment moved by the Chairman was then agreed to. 

Patronage of the Court of Directors. 1 1 . ^ 

Colonel Stanhope gave notice of his intention, at the next Getterof 
lo move for returns of all the writcrsbips, 

meats, imutfcal appointments, and all other patmnage ip the gift oftb0Ctrtitt 
of Directors, during the years since 1890 to 1890, both inclusive. ,, 

Mr PoTHifER wished to move at once for the production of the statemrat 
of l^r. Huddlestone, to which he alluded before the business of the day .had 
commenced. , 

Tlie CifiiRiiAN said, the motion would be irregular. He could only 
receive nodoe of the motion. The hon. Proprietor might attain his object by 
moving to have the paper read at the next Quarterly" Court. 

Colonel Stanhope trusted the same concession would bo extended thblm* 
though he sat on the other side of the House. {A laugh,') All the fctufM 
he want^ might be stated on one sheet of paper. i . 


Mr. WioRAM said, it was impossible to know what was meant to be incTOM 
in the return of the gallant Colonel, when he used the words* *aU Other 
patronage.* 

Colonel Stan uoi^E.— The difficulty of the hon. Director arises, I suppose* 
from the patronage being so va:,t, that he knows not lo what extentit reaches. 
(A laugh,) 

Dr. Gilchrist gave notice ef a motion for returns of the actual attoiiten6e 
in the Court of Directors, of all those gentlemen who arc now on thd list of 
candidates for re-election on the 15lh of April, stating their respeotife 
ability, in regard to bodily health, to discharge .their duties with private, 
credit and public advantage. {A general laugh interrupted the reading) gf 
this notiee,) The learned Proprietor was about to justify the terms he hw 
used, when he was called to order by 

Tlie Chairman said the notice might be read, but he could altoW"*!^ 
speech then. ^ 

We understand the learned Proprietor afterwards consented to ex^gp 
the latter part of the notice, relative to the bodily health of the Ex- 
Directors. 

The Court then adjourned. 


Wednesdayt 9lsf March. 

Tbm minutes of the last Court having ^en read. 

The Chairman stated, that a variety of notices of motions had been ostde, 
and tueh u would occupy a great deal of the time and attentioiiof the Goufi. 
lie should, therefore, for tlm sake of general convenience, take the liberty 
•f requesting these gentlemen who had brought forward the motions, to eou- 
iae themselv^ strictly to the subjects of then, in order to aflhrd * pVe- 
tpeciof gettlM throRgb the buslqeM in the course of the day. ; Thuiiiet 
no^ on the list was tbit of a fonaat Officer^ GdpHdtfMixlIfki, rotpeeflii 
timjmd^^theOoBsfi#y1ikdi^^ ^ . 

Ml 
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, to tnako • sogyertlon t(v tbe Comiritte* 

j»iw,/«5>«uflr aeqaiWtttlm^ ** 

/irem/wt;;,®? lottatfoo. , ,, . 

Ctptdn JUiixFifui iti^, tbit owin* to tbo idi^O 
had fiut tbe wrong papera into bis carriage, instead of tnp rignt p^w, pa ■» 
not prepared to bring forward hU motion at the presept time* 


Tab Press ix Iwdla. ^ 

The Chairman stated, that the next motion was that of (Jp^onel ^tanbpp^ 
respecting the Press in India. , ' i . > j i ' 

Colonel Stanhopb rose once more to advocate the cause of 
the Natives of India, and to call upon the Court of Directors not:^#^on^r 
the character of Britain by placing bonds upon the Natives ofiBritishiodia. 
exceeding^ those which existed in France or Italy under the most jrigmful 
influence of“tbe Inquisition. The Court of Directors had, in the year 181^ 
declared its deterniinatien to promote the intellectual, the moral, and the 
religious improvement of the Natives of Iliudoostan, and he now called upon 
them not to counteract that wise decree by the establishment of/ a censorship 
on the Press. With respect to the history of the Press In India, h^ould 
sum it up in a few words. Tlie Court was aware that the Hindoos and Chinese 
contended for the honour of the invention of the Press, but it was first brought 
into use in Asia by the Portuguese, who sent some presses to Indiai, and tw 
It was that the press was first put into activity there. Under the Native 
Pvinces there were no regular restrictions on the liberty of writing freely. 
Every thing depended upon the character of the prince. If Jhie were a b^ 
prince then absolute restrictions were imposed upon this liberty ; but If, on the 
other hand, he was a good and mild prince, then freedom was enjoyed even 
to licentiousness ; and it was observed by the historian of Hindooslan, that, 
however surprising it might appear, it was no less certain that the philoso- 
phers of the East wrote with .greater freedom concerning persons and things 
than writers have ever dared to do in the West. Under the British Gy emment 
no restrictions existed on the Press in Indiaup to the year 1798, The Press 
was under the same regulations in India as in England ; but the Goveraor- 
Genorai possessed the power of taking away the license of any individual to 
reside in India, and of preventing him from remaining in the country. Tho 
Press Itself, however, was in all respects under the same regulations as it was 
in England. Many persons had been tried and convicted of publishing libels 
under the administrations of Warren ifastings, the Marquis of Comwallis. and 
the Marquis Wellesley, the latter of whom established the censorship of the 
Press. The regulations he formed had never been registered in tho Supreme 
Court of Justice, but the Governer-General having the power to banish whom 
he ideared, had, in fact, no necessity to pass these regulations through tho 
Court. The censorship established by Lord Wellesley^ was abolished, in 
IB18, by the Marquis of Hastings. That censorship was imposed, it had been 
itited,. because, though the Governor-General had the power to banish 
Euriipeans, he possessed no power to banish Natives, Bgt was, the mighty 
•ngloe of the Press to bo done away with on ai count of that paltry c^sidera- 
tion t ,Tho restrictions which the Marquis of Wellesley imwsed, having ne ver 
^en registered, were binding only through the power which the Governor- 
Genei^l possessed of banishing any individual whom bethought fit, by taking 
awi^ bis license to reside in India. That power remained a dead letter 
dnrmg the administration of Lord Hastings, tho result of wMch was that tbe 
Press was perfectly free. A proof ' of this was the namber of Native Mwa- 
papdrs that started up ; and another proof was tbe fiict. that Mr. BucUngfaam 
W been brought into Court for a libel on the six Secretaries ; and he thought 
that they had behaved quite right in institating a legal prooeadingiif they 
considered themselves aggrieved. Nr. BucUngbaai was, howenV, folly 
ftMultted by thd jury before which the case waa tried. Under Mr. Adam's 
gdmlaUtralidn, waS banikhed fooA Mia, and the Ueeuskig 

hystehfVai eet aW fohed. givi nt lhfo ?^pow»r>of lieoasing^^at 
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IN IfitidM, imiMr tbair NiHfe 

tMtK ell^bl^ tw the. high <>(loe§,e£ govwwf* p/PfMm 

iSukk dr itaiie, wid generatl of fbrchs* m well a» to niweroi^ pthw w^awoo^ 
of attdlament ; bat of tU* these adfaiitegefl, the Natkee Ma4er BnUah |Wl^, 
detorired. The memorial then inentigiiedojtber disadyiuiteggham^ 
wMoh wii»‘ the putting down of the Natiye ariatooracy . Th© tystenii of theiPpjtp-, 
pasy had bden a lerelling, a daoobio aystem, whioh was cop4«jim©dlp,pthm. 
The land-tax too, the great evil of thia country, wa« highey theP »w4er ,™ 
Nhtive Oovernmant. One third of the produce of th© lahd wenl tp the Igpp* 
lords as rent ; one tlilrd was the portion of the governors t and one thw4 
to the Government ae a tax. The priociple of the Eaist lodig pompany^oipW’i 
evef, was to take whatever they could get, and they took helfjd^ thp pro^fiob 
of the soil as a land tax* The memorial also complained pf the religio^ ifppeir* 
stltions In hidla-Hi system which could only be broken up by the pr^St ^.4 
had been put down in Europe. The superstition of the people was so grpss 
that^ey made a practice of sacrificing children and burning widows., 1$ 
be calcidated that two women were burned every day, and that thpip 
horridilres were never extinct, but were kept op as if in order to muhe opr 
Go*t^ramenl despised by the whole world. The memorial nextooimplaijaed pf 
thP expenses and delays in the administration of our law, contrasted witn that 
of the Native Government. With respect to the right of petitioning, the 
Natites were totally deprived of it, for their petitions were generally thrown 
by, or given to the very persons who were accused. 

British India afforded the singular spectacle of a great empire depriving 
Us subjects of every benefit. He would ask any persom, if this was not u 
ftale of things calculated to bring the Government of England into hatred and 
contempt among the Natives? Many things were said to be inconsistent with 
deapotism, which, when examined, would be found to be the contrary. The 
great principles of e(juulily prevailed all over Asia. The principle of heref 
ditary nobility was not allowed in Turkey, although it prevailed in one of the 
freest countries in the world. The power of petitioning, one of the greateet 
rl^ts of the subject, prevailed to a great extent in Hindoostan. The Native# 
werO allowed to present their petitions to the Emperor in person, who read 
them nod redressed the grievances complained of on the spot. With respect 
fo the education of the people, that which was considered the greatest prin- 
ciple of liberty, every person wlio had been at Madras could prove that the 
Sy stems of Bell and I^ncaster were drawn from India ; and it waa a fact, noto- 
rious in history, that the wliolo population of China could read and write. 


It was stated, however, that free discussion was incompatible with despotism* 
pld not iree d’seussion prevail under the Roman despots ? Did not Tacitus 
write under a mild despotism, and under which half the people were said to 
be slaves? Hud not tlio Court heard of Frederick of Prussia, and did they 
not know llmt V'oltairo and all the great wits of the day wrote under the very 
nose of Frederick the Great, and published at Berlin what they dared not 
have published jxi Paris ? There existed also a free spirit of discussion even 
in .i}|e journals of Berlin, and Frederick was decidedly in favour of it. Was 
ih^gnythii ;4 like a licensing system in the slave islands of Great Britain? 
In Hindooslah tlmre existed no restrictions on the press under a good Go- 
vernm^Ut. Hume observes, that the liberty of the press was attended with so 
iQ9py advantages, and so few disadvantages, that it might bo allowed in 
every couiitry, and under every government, except an ecclesiastical one ; but 
tbit ohltJCtion did not apply to India. Even the English ‘ John Bull,* dated 
January J3, states Uiat, howevOr paradoxical it might appear, they 

would nave no hesitation in saying that an unshackled press was more coip' 
patlhlc with a despotic government, than with a goiernment framed ^ the 
popular principleit and that from the means which the government had 
al^ys in their hands of sUeucing the press when 4 pleased. Id Italy^ under 
theHhOuiiAtloD, It was not found uevessory to license the press, yvere not 
Maebimlli, and the other great wits who followed him, in the. constant 
habit of the publishing their strong observations on law, government, reltgiou. 


on th% /«»««• 
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ery thkur conoected wlUi the pivil And ww« wn to be told eto tbit 

UiSniliaid, «B%i»etefow*-odi «taleflo#»di»g^^ 
to It bid been eoggwted il»t ill fiiitlcil) 

lid by Ae Secwtiry ^ bl«te» i*d thei ell otwwr booki^ sncb.M 


1 )^ oximhMd by the Archbtihop of Unterbory 1 . Bfep 

rdiTi of Geo^ II. sieh wu tbe danger apprehended from i ftfO f 
ibtt timOf ihal a eeniorship was about to bt established In jthii count 
owing to the eiertfons of Thomson in his ‘ Aurea Poliitl«a#*ind;* 
Chesterfield, that restriction was prevented from being impooedf 
sinee the B^elution, there had bew complaints made of treason wd- 
phemy, yet‘ the Government had not been Drought into hatred tod CObt< 
and Uie press still remained free. In the time of Warren Hastings^ 'wheb! 
mts surrounded by dangers, when several months* nay was due to bU soWw 


published and spread through India by means of the English newsmpersi 
snrely if there was a period so dangerous as to make the press to bo 
this was that period. But the Court might learn from the letter of bTr. 
Dow^weil, one of the most distinguished servants of the Company, thattiC 
freedom of the press prevailed even to licentiousness In India at the time of 
Warren Hastings. In the time of Mr. Adam, however, the licensing system 
was established. He, on the plan of a Turkish Bashaw, never held any 
ftmnication with the Natives ; and the banisliment of Mr. Bucklnghdtn was 
the first act that distinguished his Bashawship. Let the Court look to the 
^aatrous consequences of the licensing system under the next admlnik^* 
tiOn. Let them look to the mutiny at Barrackpore, and the war cari^ 00 
to the unUrholesome swamps of Arracwi, which had added 2O,O0(f/l00L 
to the national debt of England. AU the dangers, anticipated under ^ fl'ee 
press', had actually prevailed under a censorship. 

The next argument against a free press was its licentiousness, uod by that 
causing the Government to be brought into hatred and contempt. What 
Were the Opposition and Ministerial Journals doing, but accusing ttodi. de^ 
fending the Government on the charge of licentiousness ? and yet the yesuU 
was, that it prevented the Government from being brought into hatred and 
contempt. The ‘ Madras Gazette ’ had been allowed to accuse Lord Itostiagi. 
At Cmcutta, the ‘ John Bull’ had been convicted of libels on Mr. Bu^- 
ingham, which the Judge characterized as loo horrible to be thought ofi at 
Bombay, the Judges had complained of the misrepresentation of the proceednma 
of their Court. But the way to come to a great result was to look U> the 
condition of those countries^ where a censorship prevails, and contiMt it 
with the state of those countries where the press is free. France, Ifenth 
America, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, were countries where the press was 
shackled ; wlule America, England, and Switzerland, were the only countries 
that iiad withstood thoke shackles on the press. Hurricanes had blovra upon 
them from all sides, but they continued unmoved. Let tbe Couit look to 
the history of Asia, Persia, Turkey, and lliodoostan, and they would find 
those countries had been exposed to perpetual dangers. Tlu^ great philo« 
sopher, Slsmondi, says that Englaud is guilty of tbe inconsistency of pro- 
moting liberty in every part of the world excepting In her own colonies. 
There were many other admirable passages in his writings on this subject, 
but he would not take up the time of the Court in reading them. He ibonld 
therefore conclude by moving ; 

* That as the King of England's most uptight and learned dtieiff Jiigtfee, 
9ir Ekiward yV^est, and his IMbgesty’s Judges, Hir Ralph Bice and air. Chalet 
Chambers, have declared In open court at Bombay, that the .licpnsi^^ o|, the 
press at that settlement is unlawful and iiiespadiaot, and baye th^fer* 
to register the Caleuito Regulations ; and as no censor exisfed dncing 
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the rale of Werren Hasltow, Lord Corawel to, 

the Merirtto.Of’H»»ttag»,eft«haTloir beet dotm tto Hblnatt»Co tfederacr, 
<ul mUf Wiilhphol entry Into the ttetrop^is, raeridce the npe ^ m on^, 

ead'eet the pnWlo mind et 1/berty ; and as Mr, OmiMg, 
the Board <rf Control, prtfrenfed shtekles from being agota futeoed cia the 
onaa; and was thanked by this Court for his wise administration ; end e*^ no 
le^reatninla on writing, under either Nalire or European Gorernmenta, 
were OTor, till of late, enacted, except under the frightful luquiaition at Goa, 
this Court doth Implore the Court of Directors not to extend this base 
monopoly over the mind, this curse, to Bombay,, By enthroningr the licenser 
in that Presidency, they would make Great Britain guilty of the inconsisteiicy 
of depriving 100,000,000 of her own subjects of a blessing, which she ha* 
promot^ in Portugal and in Sooth America 1* 

Captain Maxfikld rose to second the motion, and in doing so, he ihocld 
endeavour to confine himself to facts. He knew there was great inconve- 
nience felt from the state of the press when he left India. The Gotemmeiit 
^ not act the dignified part of standing aloof and looking on the workings 
of the press, l 5 Ut meddled with its conductors. What great Goveinment woold 
eoi^descend to make itself a party against individuals ? And with respect to the 
conduct pursued towards Mr. Buckingham, he knew that persons who were 
before indifferent about that individual, had since become disposed to 
m^ire the character of his writings generally. A great deal of valuable 
information might bo given to the Government through themoans of Journals, 
of which they were now deprived. 

Some few individuals who felt that their proceedings were liable to ani- 
madversion, and who dreaded it, raised a clamour and induced the Govern- 
ment to discourage, as much as possible, the ablest, the most valuable, and 
the only Impartial paper in Bengal, which was Mr. Buckingham’s * Calcutta 
Journal.* Home of the public officers became the proprietors of papers, 
openly opposed to this journal, which was incessantly attacked; and there 
was no question that many persons who were employed in that way, had 
duties most Important to perform, which may have been thus neglected to aid 
in such iaudaMe and dignified warfare. What was the result? why, the puny 
and impotent efforts of such numerous and influential assailants were easily 
and readily defeated by the simple and able expositions of the ’ Calcutta 
Journal.* Such defeat only increased the evil, and the worst passions of our 
nature were then let loose. Suspicion commenced her detestable oper^ions ; 
to read the * Calcutta .lournaP was objectionable; to take it in was aH 


offence to the Government ; to write fm' it was little short of treason ; and 
to publleh ang thing whatner in it was a gross and serious offence. Under 
these circumstances, many persons, perfectly innocent of any of those offences, 
suffered, merely from suspicion, and failed in obtaining situations which they 
would otherwise have had, from such causes, while others attempted to ingra- 
tiate themselves with cerlain persons, by furiously assailing the * Calcutta 
Journal,’ its Editor, Mr. Buckingham, and even his family, although it was 
evident, in many instances, that some of those assailants were writing in 
direct opposition to their former opinions. He (Captain Maxfleld) was him- 
self informed by a friend that he was suspected of writing for the * Calcutta 
.foumU,’ and pointed out the consequences. But he would say most 
solemnly, that up to that very moment he had written in d^ence of the Go- 
vernment, and of every thing connected with Us character and credit; audit 
was no^ remarkable, that Mr. Buckingham had, in the * Calcutta Jounml,* 
at that very moment, copied some of the tdost flattering passages from hU 
(Captain Maxfield’s) letter, in the ‘Hurkaru,* in which the benefits drived 
iVoni Britlsb-sway had been folly and forcibly expressed. 

The Marine Surveyor-General, Captain Ross, had just learnt that a ship 
had been nearly lost on a shoal, surveyed by him, in the China sea, from the 
commander having been ignorant of the existence of such shoal. To prevent 
the reonirence of such an accident. Captain Ross felt desirooi, and it was his 
dnfy, to five the utmost publicity to the ^tuation of eueb danger, and direc- 



— W' ihi Pnitin India. 

\Uftii lH»w 16 tvo^ iXupoA^ U • CUcutta JouriMM ^ wi> 

Utton 6l iar otMr mp^At w«i no doubt tbu prjupffi chnnuBl iOf 
eating it to the pobHc. He wnl it to the Editor»:iied'lt wm 
trhich Cbptain Rosfi neeired • severe reprimaiMl from (Jowmneiit/thwwra 
the Chief Seeretaiy^ who told^hifn it being the wiih of Oarernaeat to 
courage the ♦ Calcutta Journal/ they were surprized and odbnded at hla; 
conduct. Captain Hbss^^pressed his regret and contrition ; but that did not 
preTont his being merely reprimanded- ' ’ • f ' ^ 

It had been urged by those who wished to stifle the press and ' 

thing transpiring which was not first coloured to meet the views untf'witww ’ 
of every self-elected despot, that If publicity were allowed, it would proddeb 
an unfavourable effect on the opinious of the Natives of India. To Support ' 
such assertion, it should be first shown that they could all read, which wlU 
not be even pretended; and, it should then be shown that they, at present,' ' 
entertain opinions most favourable to our Government. Now, those who 
can, or those who would read, are those only employed by the Government 
itself, whose Interests are so closely identified with the stability of the British 
power, that so fer from danger being apprehended from it, we may reasonably 
conclude it would add to our strength and security. No man who has had 
much intercourse with the Natives of India, not immediately in the Company's 
service, or closely linked to its prosperity, can believe tljem very geuerally 
attached to the Government, or that their opinions would chango for the 
worse, even if they could read. Those who could and did read would see 
and comprehend that publicity offered a powerful security against oppression t 
aud the most ignorant would be able, at least, to understand that. The pub- 
lications which would, under a liberal press be permitted, would afford 
Government, as well as individuals, much useful information; but, when the 
restrictions on the press are such as to degrade, and render it only a vehicle for 
flattery, falsehood, and paltry advertisements, the descriptions afforded in such 
journals may mislead and delude, but will si Ulom afford that information 
which can either aid the exigency of the state, or promote the prosperity of 
the country. 

It had been said in this Court that the Indian Government wanted no 
information, that they always had sufficient. If so, the blunders they bare 
occasionally made in India have been most unpardonable. He (Captain 
Maxfleld) remembered when the Government ordered the island of Perim, at 
the entrance of the Red Sea, to be taken possession of, when the French were 
in Egypt, beiiering that such island would command the passage into that 
sea; nor did they discover their error, until tliey had cut a road up to Uie 
highest part of the Island, through the solid rock, preparatory to the erection 
of a fort, when they found out that it would not command the passage I The 
island was a sterile rock, which had not even a drop of fresh water on it; tod 
yet, at an enormous labour and expense, tanks were excavated in this solid' ' 
rock, and ships were employed in bringing water to fill them from the coast Of 
Arabia I Tho expense was enormous, the loss of lives was coBsiderablOi 
and the most ordinary information which might have been readily obtained, 
if tho press were free, would have prevented such waste of the public means. 
For want of proper information, the disturbances which happened at Bareilly 
and at Benares, took the Government by surprise ; and tl»t they did not 
prove more fktal, vras only to be attribute to the fidelity and devotion of a 
handfhl of Nhthre troops ; it was too much, however, to reckon on the suae 
good luek Otr every occasion ; and it would be better to know the evil in time 
to provide against it, than to leave it to such ao hazard. It is well known 
that those oceorrenees were varnished over ; but if those troops had bs^ 
defeated, there was no saying what might not have been the consequeneo^ . 

It is said, however, that while the Press afforded iiiformatioo it mighitlso 
detail many most anpaiatable truths. It might, indeed, and so U ought/ 
and in so doing it offered the best, the strongest, and the most effeclaal 
security against miarale. In looking st the Native Courts, and their eetapo- 
trtion, and giving the .fudges due credit for the utmost honour, integrity, an^ 
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l^eling, il VM not of itself sufflcieot to secure those benefits 
alone could ofiTect, surrounded as theyareby theJCetlTe o0cers of ihecetu^ 
whose corrupt and profligate habits are too notorious to bodenied. No 
eould entertain more respect and esteem than he (Captain Maxfield) did fer 
Buoy of the members of tne Ci?il Service, who were generally distins^bed^ 
no lessbv talents and ability, than fora high sense of honour and dUioteresl* 
ednesB ; but no elevation of rank or presumed high character, should! bO 
urged as a reason for secresy, where publicity would prove no less creditalile 
to the virtuous, than operate as a checK to the vicious. ' 

Much valuable information might be obtoiued by the Governmeiit, a« 
regarded the revenue, through the medium of the Press, and theexjteotto 
which smuggling prevailed. But it was only through such channel that the 
Directors in England could ever be able to obtain that constant supply of 
information which applied to different times and circumstances ; in a word, 
the government wore no less interested than the public, in the question, and it 
only appeared singular that the Directors should reject means, which offer 
more than on adequate compensation for ail the trifling objections which may 
be made against them. 

There was another reason, why he thought the freedom of the press ought 
to be instituted in India. There were a great number of gentlemen, ^ho 
>prent out annually to India in the capacity of free mariners. These gentlemen 
ofleb went a long way into the interior, doing not much good either to the 
British Government or to themselves, but doing much serious mischief to the 
Native Indians. Great numbers of them were armed with no ofilcial power 
whatever — but that made no difference — for the Natives could not discrimi' 
Bate between those who bore the Company’s autliofity and those who did 
not. Besides, these individuals, relying on their character as Europeans, 
often committed gross acts of outrage on individuals, which were regularly 
set down by the Natives as acts of the Government. Would the Court believe 
it ? One of these gentry had absolutely held a Court, and, by his own autho- 
rity, had decided controversies among the Natives. Another of them, who 
was by trade a sultler to sliips, had given public notice at one place with 
which he was acquainted, tluit he had obtained, from the supreme Govern- 
ment, a monopoly of bullocks. lie (Captain Maxtield) knew that tliis was 
not the case, but the Natives were not quite so wise as ho was — (a laugh ) — 
and, what was more, tlu'y did not know how to obtain redress when they were 
aggrieved. At this very place of which he was speaking, when any ships 
wanted bullocks the sultler bought the bullocks of the Natives, and then sold 
them, at his own price, to the ship captains. The mi.schicf of such a system 
would never have continued, for any length of time, had a Free Press in India 
been permitted to expose it. 

The gallant Captain then proceeded to point out other gross absurdities? 
which prevailiHl in different parts of India, and which he contended would 
long since hav^ been got rid of, had the press been allowed to bring them 
under Ike consideration of those in authority. One of these was, that no peti- 
tion could be presented to any of the Courts of the Company in India, witnout 
its being written upon stamped paper. On one occasion a gentleman, with 
whom he had become acquainted In the course of business, told him that Uo 
was going to petition ono of tho Courts on behalf of a poor Hindoo for some 
stamped paper, which the man was too poor to buy to write a petition on. 
He thought that this could not be the fact, and that the gentleman was only 
mentioning it as a slur upon the Government ; but upon further inquiry, he 
found It to bo the case, and that no man was allowed to petition the Courts in 
India, without first being compelled to pay for the privilege. 

Bat though he thought all that could be adduced in favour of a Free Press In 
India would prove insuffleient to obtain that boon for the population of that 
vast empire, which would contribute so largely to promote ineir happiness ; 
yet he hoped it was not too much for him to ask, or too much for the Directors 
to eeBotde, to permit the papers in India to publish tho period of eommence- 
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Q^^ptytod t|ie tenniiittkmo^«Ult»i ^4jil in «wj orNtlHiiC^puflf, 

4vith the decision or pentenee 6f shoh court, luod tb tAXm ?eporter» U> <# pre- 
sent in the coprts for such purpose. Such perdiUlien, agiiupt erldbh bo 
reesooable objection could, heltdagined, be urgem^ould do morb toii^dB 
beoolliing the suitor^ Inthe Natire courts, than ail the orders prOmulgglBd 
respecting them for the last ten years. Sincerely believing the Hob. Oi^uH 
to ^ actuated by an eaAiest and ardent wish to promote the security^ haj^i^ 
ness, and prosperity of the millions entrusted to their sway, he hd|Wid tpat 
the feeble, although incessant efforts of those who laboured to aid them 
doing, wouM not be misinterpreted, when, he added, that it was no lesa tfop- 
sistent with the diplty, than with the parental solicitude of a groat HoVoirn^ 
ment, that the Press should be regulated at the different Presidencies of India 
by some general rules ;;aDd that those rules should leave it as free, as is OOBI- 
patible with British law, and the true interests of the state. > , 

Mr, S. Dixon complained of the uncnurteous manner in which the ChaimiiB 
bad behaVed towards him. As soon as lie had got up to speak, the Chairman 
had turned up his eyes, and shrugged up his shoulders, as if he could foresee 
that what he was going to say was unworthy of notice. He was now a very 
old member of the Court of Proprietors ; and he was not conscious of having 
done any thing whereby he had forfeited his claim to its respect. 

Dr. QitcHHisT said, that he was waiting to see whether any gentleman 
would rise to answer the arguments employed by his gallant Friend, Colonel 
Stanhope. If any gentleman was inclined to do so, he would willingly sit 
down, and then, when the gentleman had finished, would rise to reply to him. 
[The Doctor here sat down. After a pause of a minute, he rose agalir.] No 
one seemed inclined to reply to his gallant Friend. He should therefero 
proceed to detail his reasons for su[^)orting the pre sent motion, though not 
at any great length, In consequence of the excellent speeches which had been 
made by the hon. Mover and Seconder on this most important of all important 
questions. 

Not many days ago he had read a Gazette, published at one of the distant 
settlements of Ine Company — he meant Singapore. In tiial Gazette there was 
a paragraph, extraordinary on account of tlie place from which it came, and 
on account of the argument which was to be derived from it. It was said in 
that Gazette, that the Dutch Government had come to a resolution of esta- 
blishing a Free Press in their Eastern selllemcnts, in order that it might hate 
it in Us power to learn what was passing in the interior, at a distance from 
its own immediate superintcudence. (Hear, hear, hear.) That was a new 
story for the edification of the Court. He would now turn back, and tell 
them an old storj^, connected not only witli the subject then under their con- 
sideration, but also with the Marquis Wellesley, to whom he willingly 
admitted that he owed every thing — aye, even that he had not remained 1 h 
prison for life. Grateful was he to the Marquis Wellesley for the benefits 
which that illustrious nobleman Imd conferred upon him ; but his gratitude 
was not the gratitude of a spaniel. He was no fawner— no, though the 
Marquis Wellesley bad iK'haved excellently to him, still I»o would not con- 
sent to hold up a veil to hide his iinperU'Ctions from the world, lie owed a 
duty, he allowed, to the Mar<\uis Wellesley, but then he owed a higher duly 
to his country and to society. He should therefore stale the facts to which 
he had alluded, and what was more material, he should tell them in that 
Court. 

Much had been said in the course of the debate about the freedom of the 
Press In India, and also about the freedom of the Press in England. Now he 
stated boldly and at once, that there was no freedom of the Press in England. 
Every body who meddled with the Press in England was amenable to the 
laws ; why should not that also be the case in India? He knew that ht the 
time when Mr. Hickey was publishing liljels against Warren li^tlngv at 
Calcutta, ht was attacked by the law officers of the Company here, and was 
made legally respoasible for what he had written. Under the administration 
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W«lietley, he lutni^flmd been tbd Editor of a UMiipsipar, 
to tbfe day, entitled the * Hurharu/ At that timeia rery ezmi- 
ofiine^ oirouDStance t^k. place in England, and excited in a Tory high 
degyee the attention of ^he public. CHi reading the accounts of it in the 
JBn^ish papers, he thought it right to the people of India to shoir tlwin that 
|iO<$i^ce of time or place could screen a man from punishment at home, 
heen guilty or oppression in any of Us subordinate dependencies, 
circumstance to which he alluded was the trial of Governor Wall, He 
bad been a commander of a fort in Africa, and whilst there^ had been a jobber 
In the stores necessary to the support of the men under his commana. The 
men finding that these stores were very improperly dealt out to them, became 
vexed and dissatisfied ; and at last were driven to a state of mutiny by the 
pilfering and avaricious spirit which their commander display^^ A drum- 
head court martial was held upon several of the mutineers. ThUy were 
ordnted to be flogged, and some of them were flogged so severely that'flidy 
wore within an inch of perishing under the lash. Twenty years aftetwaVds; f. 
man went into a barber's shop to be shaved. The barber said to him, ^ Db 
yon see that young man? He is the son of a man whom Governor Wall 
flogged to death.' From that trivial occurrence, the circumstances of the 
horrible military executions which Governor Wall had ordered,, began to be 
bruited abroad. An investigation into them subsequently took place, and 
twenty years after the floggings had been inflicted. Governor Wall was hung 
for inflicting them 1 He conceived that the circumstance afforded an extra- 
ordinary occasion for reading a grand moral lesson to all goveimors, however 
exalted, and to all people, however debased. He put into his paper one or 
two comments upon it. He said, * How advantageous is it to live under the 
protection of the British constitution ;%ere is an injustice punished twenty 
▼oars after its perpetration, and at a time when even the memory of it was 
likely to have perished ;* and he added, ‘ if any governor here behaves ill, 
it will be a satisfaction to the people of India to know that he is liable to be 
Called to account for it, not merely when ho goes to his long home, but at 
any time after he has reached his native country.’ He declared, before God, 
that in writing that par^raph he bad no intention to reflect either upon the 
Marquis Wellesley individually, or upon the members of his Government 
collectively. Well, the paragraph was sent to the Governmer.t House, and 
to his great surprise, was returned to liim entirely struck out. Thus mi 
hiatug of a column was caused in his newspaper. How was he to fill it up T 
Fortunately he had something to fill it up— for he was one of those persons 
who were never found unprepared ; he always took time by the forelock 
and sd he was enabled to insert in lieu of the rejected article either a novel or 
a romance, or a praise of all governor-generals, past, present, and to come ; 
(a laugh ;) and the consequence was, that the ‘ Hurkaru * went on favourably^ 
as ho believed it did to the present day. 

Now, U the Editors of newspapers were not to be permitted to mention in 
them instances of justice done upon great public offenders, he did not well 
understand wliat subjects they might be permitted to mention. He was riot 
en advocate for the unlimited freedom of the Press in India, but he thought 
that it might be permitted to enjoy that partial freedom which it enjoyed 
hero, with the six acts hanging over the head of every man who ventured to 
commit bis thoughts to paper, (//car, hear,) 

The C^iRMXN said, that the motion before the Court had for its professed 
olyeot To iniplore the Court of Directors not to extend this base monopoly 
over mind, (meaning tlie Calcutta Regulations,) ‘this curse, to Bembay/ 
If such were the sole object of the gallant Oifleer who had proposed it, hir 
thought that he ought to have shown that the Court of Directors had ah 
totentlon to do that which he implored it not to do. For his own part, he 
^a^ChairuM) must declare, that be had no knowledge nor suspidtii of the 
Courl s having any such intanUon; and therefore he deemed tt^cessary 
to implore the Court not to extend that moaopoly of mind which it hadao 
1 mention of extending. That declaration would account for his meeting the 
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moiioa wUh t diiUnei negative. Though pniCiaied oUMt of 
waa aoeh aa had^tatbdi It bad been 

dUtoot gentleneo an ojpportaidtydf bf edldi^fWffleh 
they contidered as eadsting abases, and to whkAgihey liod^thif 
could administer adequate ooneetion. He was awthen gotng t"' '* 
qaestioi of the great benefits derived from a Free Press. He a 
aa largely as the three gentlemen to whom he had before allddbd,<^ 
they Mhnitted, ttiat la India an nnrestrieted Press Would be prbdueti 
benefit, (t) 

Colonel Stanstope here interrnpted the Chairman to obserre, thht 
thina as an unrestricted Press had ever existed in any part of the world 
England it was fettered over and over again with restrictions. 


The Chairman. — If an unrestricted Press in India be admitted not to bO af 
advisable measure, how was the Press to be kept within bounds t fS) Thb 
censorship was the first method thought of. He would shortly tell tna CauvC 
the origin of it. It was imposed ou India during the administration of tha 
Marquis Wellseley at a period of great insecurity and danger to our power 
in the East, and shortly after the horrid massacre of Mr. Cherry at Benares^ 


ffi) Here is a striking instance of the great importance of being accurate 
and definite both in thought and language, Sir Charles Forbes was aiqohg 
the first to qualify his vote and opinion on this subject, by saying J^t he 
was not an advocate for the unlimited freedom of the Press in India, tb^gh 
he deprecated the present system of making the Press entirely free to tho 
Government and its eulogists, but shut against the people. Captain Maxfield 
has also disavowed any intention of {ecommending an unrestricted freedom of 
the Press, though be has pointed out the great advantages of equ^ discus^iopu 
And Dr. Gilchrist is also made to say, that he wag not an advocate for the 
unlimited fl‘eedom of the Press in India, though he forcibly exposed the eviU 
of a limited freedom of publication. On this, the Chairman, as is very 
natural, exclaims, ‘ Why, after all, even you, gentlemen, who complain mqst 
of the present system of restriction, do not think an entirelv unregti;ici«d 
Press either safe or proper ; we think so too ; and we only differ as to bow 
much or how little this freedom should be restrained.’ What is wanted, U ^ 
dear and intelligible definition on this subject, and then some concluaioo 
might be come to. Our own definition has already been often given ; but U 
may again be repeated. When the British inhabitants in India advocate 
their riffht to a Free Press, and endeavoured to show that such a Preuf 
would be as advantageous to the Government as to the people, tliey meant 
simply this: an entire freedom from all previous dictation, prohibitipp, or 
restraint, as to subjects, or the manner of treating them ; freedom, in aborts 
for every man to print any thing, and in any manner that he chose ; gWiiw 
onV>' the securities on his part, as Proprietor, Editor, or Printer, of suen 
Journal as the matter might be publish^ in, for his entire rcspontibillty tp 
the Laws qf England, administered under all the guarantees for impartial 
justice which are to be found in an open Court, with Judges, Advocates, hfid 
Juries, independent of the governing power. Whatever verdict might b« 
recorded against him by such a tribunal, they would have considered no 
invasion of the liberty of the Press, any more than hanging a convicted felon 
is an invasion of the liberty of the subject. But what they deemed ificom- 
patiblo with the eqjoyment of a Free Frets in India, was. the power which 
the Government of that country exercised, to be judges in their owri cause, 
to be the ^aceuserv witness, jury, executioner, in one; and to ruin aby- 

man, not because he had done an unlawful act, and been convicted of wroii^,' 
alter n fair trial, but because he had said or done something which wall nof 
agreeable to^aome person, who, however wrong, might get the Govembl^'to 
take vengeajnce on the person of bis .opponent. This is thnaysteM 
exis4 ; and, nothing but the annihilatioD of the Company win destftfy It. 

<3) The answer is plain By the laws of BQ|land, and trial by Jdry, 
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Hd r^eot1«etod ttet « that time thete iNjre long pnblicatidnrInfthe'liMHA 
thcrwing how easy it would* be tot the NutiTO pm^en, ft they 
ifiste dlMatiBfiOd with the British Ooternment. to proceed to the maasaere of 
tU ih^Suropeana in India. (4) The publication of such opinions, which was 
halculjited at lliat time to shake the British power in the East, induced the 
Marquis Wellesley to Inforce a eensorship upon the presS of Wdia,-- a 
meaiure which lie (the Chairman) believed to have been prodtictive of -very 
beneh(dal consequences. (5) It remained in operation for a considerable time, 
and he did not pretend to say, that in the exercise of the power With which 
the Secretary to Government was invested under it, he might not sometimes 
have employed it in a manner which was not judicious — as for instance, when 
he struck out of the Native papers an account of a transaction, whidi had 
appeared at length in ail the English papers, and which was therefore as 
notorions as could be to every man in Calcutta, (//car.) Tlie censorship, 
aS the Court well knew, was abolished during the administration of Lord 
Hastings, and the present licensing system was established in lieu of if. • 
Now, he could not think of any third means by which the press could bs 
restricted; (6) and as an unrestricted press was not a benefit to India— 

Colonel Stanhope again interrupted the Chairman to state, that he had 
never said that an unrestricted press would not he a lienefit to India. He was 
not aware that an unri'stricted press had ever >et existed in the world. 

The Chairman said, that he was not, then replying to the arguments of the 
gallant officer, but to those which had'beeti used by his friends. He was of opi- 
nion, with the gentlemen wlio followe«lonthesame side with the gallant officer, 
that a Government like that of the British in India was incompatible with a Free 
Press. (7) It had been repeatedly said, by gentlemen who advocated the rights 
of the press at home, that a despotic poM'<5rand a free press could not be esta- 
blishea together ; and il they could be established together, the latter would put 


(4) It is so improbable that any newspaper in India would ever venture 
to print sucli articles as these, that no man ought to expect to be believed, 
who should not accompany his assertion with the proofs, by extracts from 
tho papers themselves. But even had it been so : was there no Court of Law, 
and no Jury of Englishmen, before whom tliese writers could be brought for 
trial ? What other security do we need, but the laws and a jnry, for protection 
against murder, treason, and every other crime in England ? Nay, what other 
protection than these is asked u^aiiust such ci lines in India 7 A man who has 
actually committed murder, enjoys the benefit of a trial. A man who has 
actually headed a rebellion, would have the same privileges. But the man 
who merely points out that murder or treason would be practicable if people 
liked to commit it — is deprived of tho very advantage given to those who 
actually proceed to the commission of tho crimes themselves ! There is 
something so monstrous in this, that it is scarcely credible. It is nevertheless 
unddDlabio. 

(5i This account of tho origin and cause of the censorship of Lord 
Wellesley, is, wo believe wholly inaccurate. Dr. Maclean, one of Lord 
Wellesley’s earliest victims, will, we think, give a very different version of 
the aifkir ; and wb shall turn to his pages on an early day, to illustrate this 
matter. 

(6) The third mi^is is clear and easy t— By a British Court of Justice and a 
trial by jury. Could not the Chaimmn think of this? It was not probably 
convenient. 

(7) The gentlemen on tho same side with Colonel Stanhope say no such 
thing : beeMse such a Government and a free piWli have co-existed. But, 
even jf it were so— if the Government in India is' kid— end would be changed 
byj^lNmnrw la tO/Oiod— ttmugh the bad government and the free prUM teert 
ino^pmloit^ tkntli only a itlQBg rataaa for lattiiig tha free yraMUtuuieih to 
effoct Uia aura. 
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as 6»4 to tiiaexlfle&M of the former. If that propoiitioa were good for mw tMejr 
itt way ofergumeot, it most be equally ai good in ladiaas io Europe^ (d) and 
it was upon that ground, and because the motion asked the Court not mj^tbat 
which it nadno intention to do, that he called upon it iqmeet the proaentfpkHon 
wtib a distinct negatite. With respect to the establishment of a iicensiog;iyflleia 
for the l^ss at Bombay, he had merely one word to say, and that Waa^ithit 
the Supreme Court of that Presidency bad decided that it was hot .expe« 
dient for them to gif e effect to the Calcutta regulations. He regretted, he 
confessed, that they had come to such a decision, because be was of oph^a 
that the same system ought^to prevail in all the three Presidencies. ThOregU^ 
lations to which he alluded, had been established in Bengal, after a sol<jiui< 
arguinent before live Supreme Court of that Presidency, and had afterwards 
been confirmed as legal by the highest Court of Appeal in this country. Such, 
being the case, he could not believe that there was any good reason why one 
rule should be established in Bombay and another in Bengal. He regretted 
that the Calcutta regulations did not prevail in all the three Presidoncios, but 
gentlemen might be quite satisfied that Uhat curse to Bengal* would not bd 
imposed upon Bombay, inasmuch as the authority, whose cousont was neces- 
sary to give them effect, had decided that they were inexpedient. The 
worthy Chairman then concluded by moving a negative upon the original 
resolution. 

Colonel Stanhope rose to reply to the observations of the Chairman: but 
before he entered upon that part of his task, ho felt it necessary to apologise 
to the Chairman for the repeated interruptions which he had given him. He 
had merely wished to set the worthy Chairman right upon a point in his 
speech, upon which he believed that the worthy Clminnan had misapprehended 
him. He had not argued in favour of an unrestricted press in England or In 
Hindoostan, because he was aware that such a thing as an unrestricted press 
had never existed in any country. He was surprised at the manner in which 
the Chairman had vindicated the establishment of u eensorsliip in India. He 
had stated that it was established in consequence of tb(3 murder of Mr. Cherry 
at Benares. 

The Chairwan.— *1 stated no such thing. 1 slated that tho censorship Was 
established in consequence of the numerous publications in tho newspapers, 
which that event occasioned. 

Colonel Stanhope stowl corrected. He acknowledged that the worthy 
Chairman had stated it so in his first speech. But what, iie would ask, was 
the nature of those publications, and how did they justify the establishment 
of a censorship? Suppose a like case were to occur in England ; suppose, 
for instance, that, at the time when Mr. Perceval was murdered by Bellingnam, 
it had been said in some newspaper that tho country now knew how to pull 
down its oppressors ; would that have formed a sulficient reason for roussllag 
the whole press of England? Why, if it were a sufficient renson, no country 
could have a Free Press for six inontlw, for that time had never elapsed uqder 
any Government without some moiiHtrosity having been committed in some 
department of It. He believed that the censorship did not originate in the 
raanher in which the worthy Chairman had stated, but that it owed its birth 
to the discussions respecting Dr. Maclean. The gallaot officer then briefif 


(^) And yet, when the free press in India is advocated, on tho broad grounds 
of abstract truth and general principles, it is continually urged In replv, 
* Aye, aye ; your arguments are very good for Enyland, hut they won’t apply 
to India.* This is the common cant of all the advocates of existing abuses 
there, and we think we can recollect the Chairman himself having joined In 
the same senseless cry. We arc glad, however, to see that he is JMdS 
wUer ; and only hope that he will act upon the conviction that whU islotin^ 
true, and just, in politics, in ms# qoartffir of Ihe glob*, t* eqinUy^lo In mff 
other. 
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rc4jM>ltoi«l«d bk former obserreHooMon tbk sttbject, and coacludtd bffteHnf 
tiial be had heard nothing, from any quarter, which led him to auppoie that 
they were unfounded. 

Th/!botion was then put, and negatlTcd by a large majority. 

Relations op the English Government with Persia and Russia. 

The Chairman said, that the business of the day which came next in order 
was a motion which, when notice of it was given in to him by the gallant 
Colonel, be bad declared to be, in his opinion, highly inexpedient to agitate 
in that Court. The pliant offlcer, to whom he alluded, had, on bearing his 
suggestion, received it with great urbanity and courtesy ; and had told him 
that he would take time to consider whether he would agitate it In that Court 
or not. Might he request to know the course on which the gallant Colonel 
had decided J 

Colonel Stanhope. — If the hon. Chairman would allow the notice to be 
read, he should know what answer to give to him. 

The resolutions were then read. They were published in our Number for 
Vast month, and are as follows : 

* 1. That England, by the treaty of Gulistan, and by abandoning the wise 
measures of Sir J. Malcolm, in training a portion of Persia’s troops to disci- 
pline, and placing her fortresses and passes in a state of defence, has laid that 
country open to the all-powerful legions of Russia. 

*2. That Constantinople, on the Asiatic and defenceless side, is thereby 
endangered; and Hritish India, unsupported by the talents, the loyally, and 
the valour of colonists, and having no public, could with difficulty oppose 
with her valiant Sepoys the simultaneous, persevering, and wide-spreading 
attack of a swarm of Cossacks, Persians, Seiks, Mahraltas, and Burmese, 
backed by a small corps of infantry and artillery, which would Bndmagaaines, 
fortresses, cannon, and gold on the field of their exploits. 

*8; Tiiat though the conquests of Russia, from the germ of improvement 
contained In her institutions, might be advantageous to the Asiatic world in 
its present backward and stationary condition ; yet, to civilized Europe, it 
would prove fatal, because her Governments and society would sink to a level 
with the preponderating power, and insure to her a dark futurity. 

That, under these circumstances, this Court of Proprietors earnestly 
recommends the Court of Directors to consult his Majesty’s enlightened Mi- 
nisters as to the military and diplomatic course which, in concert with France 
and Austria, they should pursue to check the march into Persia of the hardy 
soldiers of the good and active autocrat Nicholas.’ 

Colonel Stanhope said, he hud every disposition to listen courteously at 
all times to any suggestions of the Chairman ; but he would not consent to with- 
draw his propositions in deference to suggestions which were unaccompanied 
by reasons. Considering, however, the high character of the distinguished indi- 
vidual who now filled the situation of Secretary for Foreign Affiairs ; considering 
his able foreign diplomacy ; and considering also the great talents of his friend. 
Colonel Macdonald Kinneir, the present Envoy at the Persian Court, he 
should, with groat pleasure, withdraw his motion for the present. 

The Chairman said, he returned his sincere thanks to the gallant Colonel 
for the edhrtesy ho had shown him, and would not have made the request bad 
he not consaientiously felt that, in the hands of the present able Secretary for 
Foreign Affoirs, the whole subject was likely to be better managed, than by 
submitting it to public discussion here. 

Burning op Hindoo Widows. 

Mr. PoYNDBR then rose to make his motion respecting the Burning of 
Hindbb Wypien ; but as the hon. Ihroprietor had not finished his opening 
speech, #nen the Court adjourned to the following Wednesday, we defer 
pving an imperfect portion of it, till the whole proceedings art complete,' 
when they will be reported in the * Oriental Herald' for May. 
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noHse q/' Commons, Tkundatf, March 22, 1877. 

Mutiny at Barhaukfore. 

Mr. IIUME sail!, that in rising to submit to the House the question 6f Which 
he had so long given notice, he felt it necessary to stote, that whate?€r he 
shonUl now d(» n[>v>n this subject would be done by hint with ‘he greatest 
rcUicuhce. He wtiuUl riot have submitted this matter to their consideration, 
iriie bad not been fulh convinced of its great importance ns relating to our 
(I'overmuent in Indii^ and to all our connections with tbo affairs of that 
. /Hill! } . Tlie occurrence to which he was about to call the atlenilon of the 
ilvniv'took place in the e.nly part of the month of November 18*>4<. When 
Ik rtrentioned that date, a question might naturally arise Why so great a delay 
had u( ( lined in lajiug a Mibjcct of so much Importance before Parliament. 
Lpon that point he should only now state, that in the middle of the month of 
Jill} IS'i.), in ihe eouri^c of the session of that year, he had requested to know 
fi om Mr. Canning, whether the Hovenimimt of this dountry had received any 
inlorination of Ihe transaction that had taken place in India in the Novorabor 
preceding i Tlie Kight i (on. (lentleman answered then in the negative, and 
gave Ihe same an.-/wer up to tho last week in the session, when it was too late 
In lake any step on tlic subject. In tlio last session, he (Mr. Hume) had 
given two notices upon this subject, but by .some of tho.se chances which fre* 
<picntly occurred, he was twice prevented from making those notices the 
subjecl'^ of discussion ; nor had he any opportunity whatever for so doing, 
till'towards llie close of tlte session, when the lateness of the period, together 
w ith the expected arrival of that otllccr, whose conduct was chiefly thO 8Ub- 
jt‘ct of (li'iCU'ision, and vshoM* piesence in this country was desirable, that he 
might immediately meet the charge, had induced him (Mr. Hume) to postpone 
his motion. Wlu n the present session arrived, he felt the most anxious wish 
to inlioduce the matter to the notice of the llouso ; and he should certainly 
have done so befoie Uic picsent moment, but for important subjects which 
had occupied so much of their attention. He felt that it was at any time a 
delicate matter to inlcih're on subjects relating to the army, perhaps nipre so 
on this than on many other occa.slons, hut he felt it to he a positive duty for 
him now' to take upon liimicK this task, and to bring under the notice of the 
House tlio proceedings of the Hvccutive in India, with regard to the manage- 
ment of the army there. He acknowledged that he should not have been war- 
rallied in calling the attention of the House to the sulyect, but on account of 
its very great importance. H ■ knew that, in all armies, a.s well at home as 
abroad, some Instance ot insutiordinatinn among some of the troops, might, at 
one time or otlier, he iliscovcred. The degree of importance of any such 
instance of insubordination would vary according to time, place and circum- 
stance ; and some might lie of a very trifling nature ; but, in the East Indian 
Army, where there were at least Native troops to 25,000 British sol- 

diers, any thing which affected it in such a manner as to tend, in the slightest 
degree, to create a feeling of insubordination, must always be a matter of the 
highest importance. It should always be rememimred that we held posses- 
sion of India but by a verv small numerical force, at least compared to the 
numbt^r of the Natives employed in our service ; and it should always be a 
matter to wliich our General Officers and Governors should devote their 
utmost care and attention, to uphold, as much a.s possible, the character of 
our officers and soldiers, not merely for their superiority of military skill, 
di.scipline and courage, but for their more moral conduct, in carrying on tho 
Government of that iuunense country. Having made these general o|iseirva- 
tioQs, he should now .s‘atu the circumstances of that tramfaciion on whitjh ha 
wLsh^ to take the opinion of the House. ^ 

The Governor-Geiieral of India had. In consequence of soma nanifosttlloA 
(h ienlnl Htrufd Vol 18 ^ 
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of enmity on the part of a Native Prince, deemed it necessary to embark in 
hostilities against him. That resolution was taken in October and in 
Ajvtherance of it, some troops were sent towards the frontiers. Among these 
troops were the men composing a battalion of the ^Tth Native Regiment, who 
were marched from Futteghur, which was about a thousand miles up the 
country, towards the eastern frontier. What he was now about to move, 
related to the order given them to march from Barrackpore, where they had 
assembled, towards the Burmese territory, and to their refusal to obey it ; a 
refusal which, on account of the line of conduct that he, contended had been 
improperly ptirsued by the Commandcr-ia-Chief, led to the destruction of 
tliree or four hundred of their number in a very short sp ice of time. There 
were two questions upon which he thought the House would require to he 
informed. In the first place, they would desire to obtain some knowledge aa 
to what had been the causes, the existence of which had led to this insubor- 
dination and mutiny ; and secondly, they would wish to know whether proper 
measures, such as were consistent with the maintenance of strict discipline, 
and at the same lime with a spirit of humanity, had been employed to bring 
these mutineers back to their duty. When they were satisfied upon these 
two points, they would he able to decide whether the loss of life that had oc- 
curred had not been owhig to tlie mischief of not properly carrying into effect 
those means that might have been resorted to for the purpose of restoring 
order without having recourse, to bloodslicd. There was no man who had 
been in India, that would not readily bear testimony to the general good con- 
duct of the Native, troops — none that would not agree willi him in saying, that 
whenever these Native troops had been led into action by the side of our 
countrymen, they had inniii tested as much zeal and courage in the s<*rvice as 
the British soldiers. Ho uas positive that all who knew them would concur 
In the statement, that on all these occasions they had shown the same zeal, 
alacrity and bravery, and had displayed the same gallantry, that had so ho- 
nonrahly distinguished our countrymen in the service there. At the same 
time, he was liound to acknowledge, lliat they had occasionally displayed 
acts of insubordination. 'Phat, however, ought not to be resorted to as an 
argiinieiit against tliem more than against the Kuropcan troops, for the same 
tiling had occurred in the Kuropean corps. Ife should now proceed to con- 
sidei the circumstances to which the mutiny of the Native troops was to be 
altrihuU'd, repeating what he had before said, that their insubordination was 
no more a reproach to them than to our own troops, and that the corps of 
British and of Native troops ought both to bo placed on the same footing in 
that respect. If, as he had already asserted, the Native troop.s were distin- 
guished by general good conduct and those who had served with them were 
prepared to bear testimony to their merit, he thought they would concur with 
him in saying ttuU the circumstances which bad led to the mutiny of these 
troops must have been of a most extraordinary nature. The battalion of the 
47th Native Regiment had, but a short time before, been brought down from 
the Upper Provinces, from Futteghur, which was about a thousand miles up 
the country , and up to the time of their being assembled with the other troops 
at Barrackpore, lie believed that no troops had shown greater readiness or good 
will in llu‘ service. The service to which they were destined was certainly 
not one that was likely to create much enthusiasm; some alarm had arisen 
throughout the country, not only fiom the proceedings that had taken place 
on the eastern frontier, Imt also from the fear that the Native troops of Bengal 
had acquired religious prejudices that would prevent them from acting with 
their usual zeal and alucrUy, and, indeed, that they would manifest a greater 
degree of unwillingness tiian on any other occasion to quit their own territory. 
That unwillingness might not only have been expected, but could have been 
easily accounted for by a variety of circumstances. First of all, it was khown 
that the troops which had preceded them had suffered great privations, that 
many had been disabled by sickness, and they naturally feared tnat they should 
suffer in the same manner ; the more especially as they were in a state of des- 
titution as to many things that were absolutely necessary. 



oa the Mutiny at Barravkpoi'e. 

Id Bpeaking thus of iheso troops, he could not avoid drawing a contmit 
between the troops sent from the Bengal, and those sent from the Madras 
e^tabUbhmenl. The Madras troops were in a much belter condition as to all 
necessary equipments. He, therefore, distinguished between these tioops, 
as the two Governments under which they acted had diiTereully provided Jor 
their wants. The Madras regiments came down to the military station fully 
equipped, and in a short time received directions to proceed, together with 
tlie Bengal troops, towards the eastern frontier, in order to enter u^n the 
Burmese war. A short time previously to their being assembled for that pur- 
pose, about three hpndred men had deserted from one corps, on account of 
iheir unwillingness to go upon such an expedition. Towards the latter part 
of the month of October, these troops received orders to march fioni Bariack- 
pore. On the glind of that month, a report was presented to Colonel Cart- 
wright, stating the impossibility of their moving lorward, unless cattle, car- 
riages, and other conveniences were atfo>ded them for the conveyance of their 
b.iggage. He believed it would be found that tins report liad ultimately been 
forwarded by Colonel Cartwright to the Presidency, 'fhe conveniences they 
required were such as the experience of former services had proved to bo 
necesaiiry, and the demand of the troops was not, therefore, to be wondered 
at. Whether that document had found its way to the Commander-in-Chief, 
and from him to the Government, he (Mr. Hume) was not able to say ; and it 
was his and indeed his object in this motion, to ascertain that fact. All 
he know was, that every day the anxiety of those Native troops to obtain the 
necessary carriage became moie earnest, and they urged that their demands 
should be gianted without further delay. Their request was, in some measure 
no doubt, strengthened by the supeiior attention which they saw had been 
paid to the comforts of the Madras troojis. These troops having been 
landed on the Burmese territory, had daily rations distributed to them, while 
llu* Bengal troops had none. The foruuT, too, had gieat-coats given them to 
protect them from the excessive rains, while none were allowed to the latter, 
who hud to bear the same inclemencies of the weather; and this difference 
existed lietwcen the troops of the two Presidencies, although both were acting 
in the same service. Sir Thomas Monro, the President of tlie Madras Esta- 
bliNhinent, had so well provided for the troops sent from liis Pre'^idency, that 
they formed a most striking contrast to the miserable condition of the Bengal 
ti oops On no former occasion had men turned out in such numbers or in better 
condition. The Madras troops amounted to 10,000, all of whom were volun- 
teers ; and the zeal, alacrity, and readiness they had manifested, was admir- 
ably supported by the very excellent ariangements of Sir Tlioiuns Monro. 
Tlie bultalion of Native Bengal troops required additional batla, which, un- 
doubtedly, would lia\e created an additional expense to the Government; but 
if that expense was nt‘cessary, the troops were justified in demanding it. They 
were told, however, that they could not have the cattle, nor the carriage they 
required. When that answi r was given to the Hindoo troops, the reply they 
made was that which might naturally have been expected. They said ‘ if we are 
made coolies, (that is porters to carry burdens,) how can we fight ? How can we 
be both coolies and soldiers? It hu.s always been ourjiride to be soldiers, and 
we arc willing to do our duly as soldiers, hut we cannot use our arms, and 
carry burdens at the same time." He (Mr. Hume) could hardly think that 
the Cornmander-ia-Chief was ignorant of these circumstances, as Colonel Cart- 
wright and General Dalzcl had made the requisite statements to the Presi- 
dency. On the SOlli of October, these Native troops were told that they 
could not have the cattle, and that march they mus*. Now, he must observe, 
tliat this refusal did not at all accord with what had generally been the practice 
ill that country, where it bad always been Ih^* custom to obtain in such cir- 
cimis*ances the assistance of the (’ivil Magistrate. These crdeis and that 
answer dro\e the men to iusuborduuition, and the blame t>f crealing that In- 
subordinaliou. sei med to him (Mr. Hume) noi to rest with the men who com- 
mitted it, so much aa with the officers, who were, or ought to be, answerable 
• for the complaints. Tlie want of cattle at that time was so great, that from 
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wUhin fifty miles round, all the cattle had been pressed Into the service of the 
Government ; and, at the ver^- time that cattle were refused to the troops, there 
were no less than It) or I5,ti(i0 head of cattle at a place a short distance from 
Fort William, which was only twelve miles from the spot they were required, 
and where they might have been applied to the necessary purposes of the 
Government. Indeed, the Government ultimately appeared to be satisfied that 
the demand which the men had made was reasonable, since they actually 
issued money to enable them to purchase or to hire cattle for their service. 
The manner in which that issue was made, or rather a statement which accom- 
panied it, seemed to fiim to prove, in the clearest manner, that the Comman- 
der-in-Chief could not have informe<l the general Government of the necessity 
of furnishing the troops with cattle, since their own order for the issne of 
money, which was dated on the 4th of November, distinctly stated, that as 
soon as they were inform d of thenecessity of furnishing cattle to the troops, 
tliey had issued money to the mct> for the purpose of procuring them. The 
issue of money, however, under the circumstances to which he had already 
alluded, was not the best course that could have been pursued, since, even if 
the sum issued had been four tunes as great as it was, the troops could not, 
without the assistance of the (loverninent, have procured the cattle they 
required. The issue of money, lliepeforo, was but adding insult to the previous 
denial. On the Monday morning, the troops declared, that unless the griev- 
ances of which they complained were redressed, they must decline to march, 
and they expeclod that jusliee would be done them. They demanded either 
to have the cattle furnished to them, or to have inquiry to ascertain how far 
t^heir complaints were wrdl grounded. He contended, that troops had never 
heforn been ordered to march under such circumstances. 


On the 1st of November, Sir Kdward Paget, the Oornmander-in.Chief, 
thinking it necessary to put down at once any symptoms of insubordination, 
Barrackpoie, having previously ordered lliilher a large body 
rvT several pieces of artillery. Now he 

(Mr, Iliime) admitted, tlial wneuevi r a corps was in a state of insubordination, 
their mutiny ought to bo put down ; and he did not quarrel with the measures 
that had been adopted for that purpose, hut with the mode which had been 
Dursuod. The hou. xMembor hero produced a plan of the place, where the 
forty-sovonth Native regiment had been assembled at Barrackpore, and by 
Its nil described the manner in which they had been surroueded by the Body 
(luanls, the Royals, and by his Majesty’s l/th regiment, and entered into a 
detail of the circumstances under which Iho massacie took place. He then 
contended that, if Sir Kdward Paget had informed the mutinous troops of his 
(Iptermirmtion to enforce obed.encc, and of the means he possessed to do so 
they would instantly have ol>eyed him, and this dreadful destruction of life 
avoided These troops had only ten minules given them to 
dec ( e whetho^r hey would march or not ; and then, without being informed 
‘"sUiitly be employed against thein-without having 
slightest disposition to resist— without having loaded one musket, 
lim i" ^ manner, and were, at the end of the assigned 

time, shot down by a fire opened by tho artillery, and supported by the 
Royals ; and, when Ihoir hatialion broke, they were charged by the cavalry. 
None of means which common huinaiiUy would have dictated were 
employed, rho me^^ ignorance of the force under the command 

of Sir fcdward [ ag< h fluj troops under his orders and the artillery were 
kept In nmbiiscade, until the work of destruction began, when these unhappy 
persons were hunted ^^wn in such a manner that not hne of them was 
wards to he found, file loss on this occasion had been computed at four or 
fi ve hundred men some said six hundred ; but he should be content to put it 
at the moderate estimate of three hundred men. There was a greet deal of 
uncertainty regarding the details of this unhappy affair, bccaus/the press of 
info™.,lo7lhat c;.1d be obSed U 
Jl? 5^ »|« emenu of private person.. Tho press of India, besides its 

penerni resiraiw, was in this instance put under a special interdiction. A 
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circular was sent from the Go?emmeot to the papers, forbidding the mention 
of this circumstance till the official statement of it should have appeared. Ail 
the details, therefore, were suppressed, for no persons would dare tp publish 
them, since they knew that such a publication would have been attended with 
the same punishment, and the same ruin, that had before been inflicted on Mr. 
Buckingham and others, who had ventured to disobey such commands. From 
private information, however, there was sufficient evidence to show the real 
nature of the transaction. [The hon. Member here referred to a letter which 
he slated to have been written by one Field Officer to antfther ; it was dated 
from Fort William, and spoke in strong terms of the melancholy occurrence 
which bad then taken place. The writer, however, stated, that ho was not 
present on the occasion of the flring on the Native troops.] The men who 
fled to the river were sniped at and shot in the water, and so indiscriminate 
was the slaughter, that he believed he was correct in slating that a number of 
country people, in no way connected with the disturbance, were destroyed in 
the .fury ol‘ the pursuit. Such had been the progress amd lesult of this 
unfoituiiate mutiny. 

C/ourts-martial were held first upon forty, who were found guilty, and six 
of whom were executed. On the Hlh of November, twenty more were tried 
and convicted, four of whom were hanged ; nnd on a subsequent day, forty- 
two men of tlie 4-7lli Native regiment were lirought to trial ; the charge was 
proved against them, and they were seiitenceil; but he (Mr. Ilutne) did not 
believe that in the whole more than twelve of the mutineers had been hanged. 
They wore hanged on the parade ; and, what he believed had never occurred 
before, one of the offenders long remained exposed in chains, to keep up the 
incmorj of this melancholy affair, which the House was now told ought to be 
allowed to ‘<leep without further disturbance. lie thought he was warranted 
in assorting (whether by order of the (ioverninent, or by the instrumentality 
of Sir Edward Paget, he knew not), that to this moment the country was in 
ignorance of the leal can es which liad occasioned such disastrous con- 
sequences, excepting b} means of private information. On the 4th November, 
a General Order had been issued from Fort William, which stated that the 
mutiny (oiild not have occurred without the previous knowledge of the 
Native officers •, it therefore directed that the 47lh regiment, including its 
Native officers, should be disgraced, the Native officer.*) <llscharged, and 
declared unworthy of the confidence of Government. In the issuing of such 
a hasty order, culpability rested somewhere, and it was for the House to 
nscert.iiii whether any and what portion of it was attributable to Sir Edward 
Puget, 'file fact was, thiil the Native officers, having failed in persuading 
the mutineers to abandon their design, had left them to their misguided 
judgnuMls, and had notwithstanding been dismissed the service, and involved 
in indiscriminate disgrace, huch had been the effect of this violent course , 
upon the Native army of India, that had not ulfairs taken a favourable turn, 
both in the east and west of our possessions, tho consequences might have 
been most fatal. If one point morn th in another demanded inveslignlion, it 
was the reasons that could be assigned for this sweeping act of power, which 
confounded the innocent w ith the guilty. The loss of life, the squandering 
of human blood, was another question which he was satisfled the House 
would not be disposed to treat with inditference. He well knew that military 
law, to be efficient, must be arbitrary; but every man who wielded a power 
RO enormous ought to be held responsible, and to be prepared with good 
reasons for its application on every occasion. He thought he was in a 
situation to establish that the proceedings of Sir Edward Paget had not met 
with the appprobalion of individuals in authority. Many of the Native 
officers and Brahmins (as we understood the hon. M'mber to say) would 
inflnltely r^her have been shot, than condemned to labour in chains like 
ordinary felons. He was not aware whether any orders had been sent out to 
India to liberate them, and discharge lliem from a punishment So onerous and 
so degrading. 

He now begged to stale why he thought that the Cnmtnander-in-Cbief was 
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principally answerable for what had occurred. At first, it had been hi* 
opinion that Lord Amherst had given the orders ; but a letter from Captairr 
Amherst, of which be bad received a copy from India, transmitted by a party 
who had seen the original, addressed to Mr. Trower, went far to satisfy 
him that the Governor-General was not implicated. It stated, that the Report 
of the Court of Inquiry had not been sent to England sooner, out of delicaoy 
to Sir Edward Paget. (I) lie (Mr. Hume) therefore concluded that Lord 
Amherst considered himself free from responsibility, and was unwilling to 
furnish evidence against the party who was really culpable. The Court of 
Inquiry commenced its labours in November, and continued them until 
January ; but the Report did not reach this country untif the July following, 
seven or eight months after the period when information ought to have been 
obtained. In order to obtain the fullest and most accurate information re- 
garding a transaction which had spread terror and dismay through all India, 
that Court had been very properly appointed, consisting of a colonel and two 
lieutenant-colonels. One of his objects was, that their Report should be 
laid upon the Table, in order that the Ifonse might be able to judge how far 
the corps had been driven to these acts of desperation by inattention or mis- 
management. He wished to discover whether the mutiny was a wanton 
violation of the respect the soldier ought to pay to his allegiance ; whether 
it was a voluntary act on the part of the troops ; or whether they were, in 
fact, driven to it by the conduct of their superiors. The Report would also 
show whether those conciliatory measures had been adopted in the first 
instance, in this case, which in many others had succeiHled in allaying a spirit 
of disobedience, and in saving an effusion of blood. Had the same course 
been taken which was pursued in 1807, when a Native regiment had been 
disarmed, and sent down into the country, which was afterwards restored by 
General St. Leger to the service, and an opportunity thus afiforded of dis- 
lluguishing itself, perhaps the evils now so deeply to be deplored might 
have been avoided. If the men loudly complained, in God’s name, let some 
symptom be shown of a disposition to inquire and redress. At Bhurtporc, 
not long since, the officer in command having heaid of some discontents, 
plainly asked the men what they wanted — and ho satisfied them immediately 
by tolling them, that the matter should be investigated, and a remedy, if re- 
quired, applied. But, supposing the conduct of the corps had been as flagrant 
as that of a regiment at Ava, which fired upon its officers-— justice was more 
easily satisfied ; and although the regiment was disgraced, it was afterwards, 
to a certain degree, brought back into the service. Some years ago, in this 
very metropolis, harmony had been restored by similar means of remon- 
strance and conciliation ; and if a similar course had been adopted at Bar- 
rackpore, the result might have been far different and less distressing. 

He bad staled fairly and candidly what impression had been produced on 
his own mind by these events; and if the fault lay not witli the Governor- 
Oeneml in Council, hut with the Cominaiider-in-Chief, Sir E. Paget, who, 
with the, best disposition and intentions, might have been misled, it was fit 
that he should sustain the responsibility. The evidence, with which he 
(Mr. Hume) had been furnished produced a strong impression upon his mind, 
that the official information lie required was necessary for the pur])0sc of 
placing <ho Bengal Government and Sir Edward Pnget in that situation of 
commanding icspcct, which holh ought to occupy for the general advantage 
and sccvxrity of our Indian V.TOpuc. Tine It was, that not one of the Innocent 
men (If they were InuoceuV') could he recovered*, life had been destroyed, 
and could not be restored ; but to show tlie Natives of India that tliere was 
a disposition on the part of the (iovcrinnent at home to inquire, and redress, 
as far as redress was possible, would have the effect not only of conciliating, 
but of securing even confidence and affection. One word as to the objection 


(J) An authentic copy of this letter of the hen. Captain Amherst, to Mr. 
Char.^.s Trower of the Bengal Civil Service, will be fbund in the ‘ Orieafal 
ffert V, ' rat. xf. p. 9S(l 
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. which would probably be urged to bis inotiou, and he had done. i!e begged 
to recal the recollection of the House to what had passed in it on the dis- 
cussfon of the freedom of the Press in India. ' The adrocates of its liberty 
were then told that a Free Press in India might do harm to an extent that was 
beyond calculation ; but that while the press was unshackled in England, the 
whole object would be answered, and inquiries could not be stopped into the 
conduct of any Government in India which bad afforded just ground of com- 
plaint. This reasoning would strongly apply to the case now before the 
House. In this country discussion was unfettered, and ho hoped that Par- 
liament would not refuse to interfere, whether the parties requiring its inter- 
position were Christians, Musulinans, or Hindoos, and whether they were the 
subjects of the Crown on our own shores, or separated by half the globe. ^ 

The bon. Member then moved for a copy of the Report made by Sir 
Edward Paget, the Coiiiniander-in-Chiof, tothe Governor-General in Council, 
relative to the mutiny at Rarrackpore,and the measures taken to s\ippre9S it ; 
also, for a copy of the General Order of the Bengal Government, of the 4fth of 
November, respecting the mutiny of tho47lh regiment of Native Infantry, and 
parts of other regiments, at Barrackpore, on the 1st of Novetnber 1824; also, 
for a return of tlm number killed on the 1st of November, of those subse- 
quently sentenced, and of those hanged, and of those whose sentences were 
commuted ; also, for a copy of the Report of Court of Inquiry, which sat in 
Calcutta in the year 1824, to inquire relative to the causes and consequences 
of the said mutiny ; and, also, for any despatches containing the orders of the 
(’ourt of Directors to the Bengal Government, respecting the Native officers 
dismissed from the service on that occasion. 

The motion having been seconded and put, 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, in rising to notice the observations made by the 
bon. Member for Aberdeen, with reference to this unhappy subject, ho was 
anxious to do justice to the moderation which that hon Member bad displayed 
in the manner in which he had brought it forward, attd to his having stated it 
fairly, and without any undue exaggeration. Certainly there were some parts 
of that hon. Member's speech which he (Mr Wynn) considered to be inaccu- 
rate; but, upon such a subject, it was natural that much misinformation should 
exist. In any comments, therefore, which ho should conceive it his duty to 
make, in reply to the statements of the hon. Member, he was desirous to be 
understood as attributing no blame to him. This case, which had ndeessarily 
occupied considerable time and attention, involved, at its outset, several 
questions ; First, as to whether there had been sufficient grounds of complaint 
lo have produced the mutiny ; then, whether any thing hud been done by the 
Coramauder-in-Chlcf to remove those complaints ; and then, whether proper 
means had been taken for suppressing that mutiny, before measures of a de- 
plorable nature had been resorted to. Those were the most material points 
for consideration, although there were others with respect to the punishment 
afterwards inflicted. A rule of service had been established, by which the 
army was to receive certain assistance in the carriage of their baggage ; now 
the hon. Member (Mr. Hume) appeared to be aware, that an advance of 4000 
rupees was made to each regiment, for the purpose of procuring bullocks for 
this transmission, and this before the orders to march were given. The hon. 

Member had stated his opinion, that if proper means had been resorted to if 

the officers bad inquired into thenntun^ of their grievances, and had sought to 
redress them, where it was possible, there, would have been no mutiny. Was 
the hon. Member ignorant that this did actually take place •, that the very day 
before the mutiny, the mutineers were called upon to send lo hcad-quarlers'a 
deputation of two men from each company, to declare of what grievances they 
complained, in order that a Court might be appointed to meet them ; and that 
when they asked, how they were lo he hatisfiedthatthose men should be safely 
sent back to them, Colonel Cartwright himself offered to remain as a hostago 
for their safe return ? (t/ear, hear.) These measures, then, which the hon. 
Member says ought to have been taken, were actually taken, and that in a 
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marmer winch would have appeared to be the iuoi>t elTeclive and satisfactory ; 
still they refused to go forward. Kveii at the last moment, when they sent in 
their petition to the Comraander-in-Chief, what demands did they make . 
Why, that they should either receive double pay, and that the two subadars 
should be given up to them to be put to death, or that they should be allowed 
lo depart to their homes. (2) The hon. Member had declared that the mutiny 
might have been prevented by proper attention and a grant of njonej^ He 
(Mr. Wynn) did not believe so. Was he awajethat they had carried off their 
colours by violence, and that the 47th regiment had forced off Gen. Dalzel, 
and had been joined by others? Was it possible, then, that such acts could 
have been suffered to have passed with impunity ? No ; they were met by the 
Conniiaiider-in-Chief with that promptness and energy for which he was so 
distinguished; he collected a supeiior (orce, with almost incredible quick- 
ness, and was prepared to meet the mutineers in tile way that necessity might 
require. The hon. Member had asked why the Coiinnander-in-Chief had not 
exhibited that force. Now, every means had been taken to show the mutineers 
hotv useless was their opposition, and how utterly hopeless must be their 
attempts to gain by force what they required. Colonel Stewart himself went 
atnongst them, stated tin* force that had been collected, and that no possible 
chance of success was left them ; and, on the next day, when their deputies 
were sent forward, i^^tead of biiiig led back Ibe u.Nual way, they wore studi- 
ously carried through tlie lines, to perceive what prcpaiations had been made, 
and what an array was Ibirned agaia.st them. Let th(‘ House, then, pause for 
a moment to consider the fact, that at this very moment, a great force was 
going out of tlie'counlry, on a duty of much diflicully and of great danger, and 
how necessary it vas to put a stop to insuireetion the veiy moment it appeared. 
Could any one now say how such a mutiny would have operated on the minds 
of the army geneialU, if it hud been sullered to go on. he would net say for 
a day, hut for .n lumr, without being checked? He would remind the hon. 
Member ami the House, of a case in which liord .Mansfield had been called 
upon to try a Biiti>h naval officer, for having abandoned his ship. That noble 
Lord was aware of the delicacy of hi> situation, in trying a case, with the 
natuie of which lu' was necessarily ignorant, and he, thereto! e, sought the 
advice ami assistance of some experienced otlicers. Sir Charles Douglas sal 
with him upon tin; bench, and, in the course of the trial, the noble Lord pul 
a question lo that distinguished oflicer, as to whether under such and such 
ciicumstnnces he would have abandoned hh ship ? The reply of Sir Chailes 
Douglas was this, * My 1.oi(l, sitting here in safety and in tine weather, it is 
difficult forme to say how ( would act, but if I heard the waves roaring around 
me, and saw the ocean ready to receive me, iny conduct might he very dille- 
rent to what my inclinations now are.* t his anecdote bore upon the case of the 
Conimamler-iu-('hief, and he would recommend the hon. Member (Mr. Hume) 
to hear it iu mind, when heeomnn nted upon the conduct of an officer, who saw 
before him diiugeis and lifficulties which he knew not how to master. (3) 


(2) It IS icmarknfde, that this fact has never been stated publicly by 
any man before Mr. VVymi, not even by the atlvocates of the harsh measures 
taken, who wiole in Bengal, and who must have known it, vf it were really 
liaie. But, oil the face of it, the story is absurd. The subadars are uon-com- 
niissioned Native officers, Miuilar to the serjeaiUs of an English reguuent. 
They live in the lines witli the privates, and mix daily and hourly with them: 
so that, if obnoxious to the men, they might be seized and punished by them, 
at any time, without asking them to bo given up for the purpose of Iveing pul 
iu death. The whole thing is incredible. 

(8) Nothing can be more shallow than an attempt to answer a statement of 
fkets bv such an anecdote as this. The aaval officer here mentioned, heard, 
while he sat on tlie Iwnch, all the facts of the case, stated in evidence and 
given on oath ; and kt could form an accurate judgment, and duly appreciate 
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Taking all the circuiUijtdnccii of the case into consideration — that during the 
period in question a groat number of Xal.vc regiments were present with arms 
in their hands, and that no man could tell the moment nhen they might turn 
those arms against their ofheers, if the mutiny should not be instantanepusly 
quelled ; who was there, who, would say Jhat the measures resorted to were 
not justifiable and absolutely necessary 2 {Ckeen.) ^V'hat man was there 
who could say, that if the Commander-in-Chief had lost any lime in sup- 
pressing the muiin), he would not luve had to answer for it to his country ? 
[limy, hear.) Those men Vero summoned to suriender: they w'ero told, 
that if they did not lay down their ariuswilliin ten minutes, they must expect 
the coiisequcncts. Pieparatioiis foi rc-sistaiice were openly made by them; 
they had gone through the motions of loading their muskets, and several had 
actually loaded. In that situation was it not the imperative duty of the Com- 
mander-iii-Cliiof to use best and un»st pn>mpt cans that presented them- 
selves for quelling the revolt I And most certainly the employment of Kuro- 
pean troops and artillery was the measure best caleulaled to produce that 
ineef, ami prevent great eilusion of blood, much more etVeetually tlpm if 
Sepo)s liad been employed, who would be likely to carry tho slaughter to a 
more ftiglitful e\lent. (i) The Royals advanced m their rear, and were fired 
on h) tliem ; and that ciieumslance he hud on the authonty of a person pro- 
'^t iil, and lio was most happy on the same authoiily to state, that the hon. 
Memher for Aberdeen had been very much iiiisiiifoniied, liothas to the extent 
of the efioet uml the duration of the tiring. (.3) {Hear, hear.) Every ono 


tho ilitiiculties of that particular case. Hut here, what Mr. Hume wants, are 
tho facts and evidence, contained in the documents moved for ; and then he 
would be us able to make due allowance for the diflieuUies of tliu case as the 
gallant Admiral. The absurdity, on the part of Mr. Wynn, consists in his 
asking the lion. Member, who moves for the evidence, to act, bq/'orc\\e can net 
that evidence, exactly as the Admiral did ajfei havin.- heard it in detail :‘to 
make allowance for difliculties without knowing whether any existed : and to 
perform tlie functions of a judge, without the evidence, on wfdch tho summing 
up must alone depend. 

(dj Can any one liut Mi.Myun suppose for a moment that the Native 
troops, who have such strong sympathies with each olln*r, and a common 
bond of union, in language, religion, liabits, mannns, and kindred, would be 
more prodigal of the blood of their fellows than Europeans opposed to Na- 
tives? Tin- idea is utterly at variance with all history us well as eommon 
sense. \t'e lianlly remember a single instance of sepoys wantonly shooting 
each otlier ; while there is scarcely a year passes in India in which European 
soldiers are not actually tried and convieted of the wantmi and unprovoKe l 
murder of the Natives, or, as ills llunv terrneil, ‘ shooting at black fellows*’ a 
fact of which the records of all the courts of lusliceiii India bear ample wi1nes«. 

(3) The following are extracts which wo have seen from letters w i itteii from 
India, at the time, and it will be seen from these whether tlii'. statement is 
correct or not : 

‘ The European soldiers were .sutfered, long after tho dispersion of the 
scpoy.s, to return to the parade, ainl in cold bicod, massacre the woninled • 
actually being seen to trample w ilh one foot upon a poor wounded sepoy, and 
deliberately shoot him through the head like a d<»g.’ ‘ 

‘ A lady, lying in her bo.it, olF Barrackpore, at the time of the mutiny there, 
saw large bodies of the sepoys rush head-long into the river, to avoid the 
ferocious European soldiery, pursuing them evem after they had throwm away 
their arms. They fired at them whilst in the river, as long as the current of 
the .stream did not carry them beyond the reach of their musket-shot.’ 

‘ A party of the fugitive sepoys were seen floating down the river, oppo- 
site the Govemor-dceerars residence at Barrackpore, when one of his house- 
hold is said to have applied to the European officer commanding the sepoy 
guard there, to turn out Ms men, and fire upon the fugitives in the water. Tho 
oIRcer, however, refu-^ed Id execute a duty of such graiuilous cruelty.’ 
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knc\T the diRienUv that was experienced In stopping troops when they had 
once been ordered to fire. Btd even that difflcuUy was surmounted within n 
comoaratively short time; for after half an hour from the coromencment not 
a single shot was fired; and that he slated, in direct opposition to the 
assertion of the hon. Member for Aberdeen, who said he haji accurately inform- 
ed himself of all the particulars with which he had favoured the House. (6) 
(Hear ) With respect to the loss of life on that occasion, it was a con- 
solation— a melanclioly one certainly, but still it was a consolation— to know 
that the amount had been greatly exaggerated, and did not exceed from 160 
to 170. (Hear, hear, hear.) There was nothing in the documents moved 
for nothing in the report of the Court of Inquiry, that could be of conse- 
quence to that House to learn. (7) The attention of that Court having been 
ijrincipally tlirected to the, internal arrangements of the army ; he trusted it 
was unnecessary for him to assure the House that hei^uld have felt it equally 
a duty and a pleasure to lay its report on the table, if he had thought its pro- 
duction would have been conducive to the public service. {Hear.) (8) He 
thought it could not be denied, that the measures adopted by the Government 
hml been the best that could be suggested. They ordered a Court of Inquiry 
into tho state of the army, what grounds of complaint existed, what altera- 
tions were called for, and might be made. They sat for a considerable length 
of time; devoted their whole attention to the objects of Government, and 
the consequence wa.s, that several of the previous regulations of the Indian 
army were changed. Orders, with respect to the carriage of supplies, were 
immediately issued ; considerable attention was paid to the wants of the 
men, and in Improving the mode by which they were supplied with several 
of tho articles which they were called upon to purchase out of their pay. 
With respect to their clothing, also, considerable alterations were made ; and 
in marching, they were ordered to be supplied with flannel and other com- 
forts. Other measures, calculated for their benefit, were still under consider- 
ation, about which some difference of opinion existed, and he was sure the 
House would see that it was of the utmost importance to conceal the nature 
of those measures, lest expectations might be excited which it might bo im- 
proper afterwards to realise. (9) (Hear, hear.) 


(0) It will be an authority of some weight to oppose to that of tho Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, to cite the language of Captain iMticnaglUen, 
tlicn holding the staff situation of Deputy Judge Advocate of the Bengal array, 
and being, at tho same lime, Editor of tho ‘ Btmgal llurkaru.’ This indi- 
vidual, then holding this high offico under the Indian Government, and writing 
at the 'dine and on tlie spot, says, that ‘ the business of destruction com- 
menced as soon as the dawn of day appeared, and the Royals continued 
»niping all thk MonNiNo.’ Other accounts given at the time, slate, that 
the troops wore not all re-collected until one o’clock, p. m., implying, there- 
fore, a pursuit and slaughter fur several successive hours, instead of the ‘half 
hour,’ mentioned by Mr. Wynn. —(See, particularly, for the fullest accounts 
on this subject, the ‘Oiienlal Herald,’ vol. v. p. ‘28, and from 13 to 33 in- 
clusive.) 

(7) This ih begging tile \\liolc question. The House can best judge of 
this when the document is produced: besides, in so saying, Mr. Wynn under- 
takes to judge for the whole House, what it is their highest privilege to de- 
termine for themselves. 

(rt) A despot Is the only person who would think of saying — ‘ If / thought 
it proper to give information upon a particular transaction, I should readily 
do .so; but since / do not think it proper, I hope no one will ask for it.* It 
is not Mr. W'ynn’s opinion on this or any other doubtful transaction that 
ought to satisfy justice : but what the senate of the country, collectively, 
thinks of it, seeing all the evidence for themselves, when they would 
be as rompetenl to form a right opinion as Mr. Wybn himself. 

<9) Xow, \f ’hf ( onduct of the OoTsrnmcni. in ordering ’he ( ourt of 
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The hon. Gcnlbroan had referred to the proceedings Iwd ag»ii»st the mu- 
tineers subsequent to tlie day on which the mutiny had been suppressed^ awl 
rohdenmed the nature and amount of the punishments ordered. A court-mar* 
tial had been assembled^ before whom 140 prisoners were tried ; not a Euro- 
pean court-martial, bjut one composedwclusi vely of Native officers, and before 
which those 140 men were capitally convicted. (Heaf*) That circumstance 
alone, supplied the strongest presumptive proof that the feeling among the 
Native troops themselves, was not, (aJ suggested by the hon. Member,) that 
those men had been driven into mutiny by necessity. (Hear,) Even with- 
out that presumptive evidence, other circumstances would have shown that 
such had been the fact ; if it had really had existence, something would have 
been found to bear out that part of the statement of the hon. Gentleman. 
(Hear.) Of the 140 men so capitally convicted, twelve only were executed ; 
uml when the House should Vecollect that this mutiny had taken place near 
the scat of Government, that other troops were witnesses of the revolt — that 
the mutineers had driven their officers off the parade — that they had loaded their 
arms in their presence, accompanied by evory indication of a determination to 
make use of them — and that no use had been made ofthem was mainly attribut- 
able to the measures so much blamed by the hon. Member, (the employment of 
artillery,) when all those circumstances should be considered, however any 
man must regret it, still it was impossible to contend that the laws liad not 
been carried into effect in the spirit of mercy. (Hear.) The remaining 12S 
convicts were ordered to be kept in irons, at labour on the roatls. That had 
been represented as an unusual mode of punishment in India; but he found, 
by returns of the proceedings of various courts-martialin that country, that 
several individuals, of very high castes, were, in the time of the Marquis of 
Hastings's Government, punished in a similar way. (Hear.) Some of the 
mutineers were condemned to labour thus for life — sotne for ten years; but, 
on the first symptoms of good conduct, the Government took advantage pf 
that circumstance, proclaimed a general amnesty, and the convicts were ur- 
<lered to be released, by which means a veil was dropped over a tninsaction, 
the recollection of which it was desirable to terminate. (Hear, hear.) But 
before the account of these proceedings had reached this country, the Court 
of Directors had sent out orders to a precisely similar effect. (Hear, hear.) 

The hon. Member had dwelt upon the dismissal of these Native officers of 
the regiments in question. It was impossible to conceive that the mutiny 
eonld have been carried on without the knowledge, or, at least, the suspicion, 
ofthe officers in the three regiments engaged in it ; but whether withorwitli- 
out their knowledge, it equally proved that those officers were not men to 
whom such a charge ought to be confided. (Hear.) That the publication 
of an account of the transaction, in the Indian newspapers of the day, had 
been prevented, had also been a subject of complaint with the hon. Member ; 
t)ul the propriety of that pfbhibition must strike every man. It was of great 
importance to prevent the knowledge of the transaction until the official ac- 
count of its suppression should have been received. The consequences might 
have been most injurious, hud the account of the revolt reached the army un- 
accompanied by an account of its having been put down. (10) (Cheers.) It 


quiry, was the best that could bo adopted, its effect is entirely lost, unless 
the result of that inquiry, and Uie facts and reasons on which its conclusions 
were founded, be made public. The fear expressed of its leading to expecta- 
tions which might not he realised, is more childish than any thing wo could 
have expected even from such a quarter. 

(10) This could not have been the rea.son, because nothing generally was 
known even in Calcutta of the mutiny itself, until the massacre had taken 
place ; and the prohibition of Government to the newspapers was not issued 
till after the mutiny irnv put down ; so that tfieannoiKO’cnient of the evil must 
have been acrompanird bv an'account of its ecMic suppression, an far «t las*.! 
as massacre could efloc'. 
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ought to be recollected, that one emissary from the mutineers had been 
arrested — hence it was deemed possible that the mutiny had ramifications, 
and it, therefore, became of consequence to prevent the circulation of an 
account of the bruiiking out of the mutiny, without one also of its suppres- 
sion, (Hear.) Me feared he had trespassed too long on the patience of the 
House. {Cheei'ts.) He had touched upon most of the points in the speech of 
the hou. Member for Aberdeen, and should now ask what good could possibly 
be expected to lesult from the revivaUof discussion on that subject? (11) 
(Hear.) The evils anticipated from the summary manner in which the mutiny 
had heeii put down and punished, had been disproved by the excellent 
condition of the Native troops — by the tact, that great numbers of them had 
altcrtd ilie terms on which they had entered the army, by an extension of 
their services. (Hear.) Every giound of complaint stated by the Court of 
Inquiiy had been attended to ; he felt, therefore, iliat the present was a ques- 
tion wiiich fairly called for some dogiee of confidence in the existing Govern- 
ment. (12) (Cheers.) He would contend, that further inquiry could not be 
productive of any advantage, either in proinoling the discipline of the army, 
or in any oilier way : he, therefore, thought iL would be highly impolitic, 
and an act of the greatest injusticulo ll.eindiviviualt> composing that Court, or 
who had been exainined before it, to give publicity to the document moved for 
by the hon. Gentleman, the evidence liaving iieea laki n with closeddoors, and 
under other circumstances whicligdve toil the cliaracteiofa private inquiry. (13) 


(11) If discussion were to do any cr/Y, that evil was already done fiom the 
moment Mr. Hume’s speech Wtis ended; as that would be dispersed by llio 
papers of the next day over all the world. The diseu>sion had been revived, 
and was now beyond the power of any man to arrest. But, if to inform the 
world jicmirateiy of matters, which Mr. Hume was alleged to hav*j stated 
erroneously, be a f/ood, (and unless Mr. W ynn thoughl this, the speech made 
by him to eoi reel these alleged im>slateuieuls was altogether useless,) then 
the production of the document conl.diiiiig the true slate of the eas.*, must be 
regarded, even'hy Mr. Wynn himself, as the greatest good imaginable ; and 
its proiluclion, since he hud not roluntan'ltf laid it before the HoU'>e, was, 
therefore, the which the levival of this discussion was calculateU ami 
really ini ended to produce. 

(12) No Government can deservo confidence any longer than its ofilcers 
oliservo good faith iii their slalenients of facts to tht; people. As long as Mr. 
M'ynn spvaks the liuth, lie is deserving of confidence, Imt not a moment 
longer ; and if, in the present instance, he has spoken oniy truth, and on that 
ground expects to be lielieved, while one man in the House doubts his accu- 
racy, he ought to be proud of proving his statements, by producing the docu- 
ments asked for, and should not condescend to Say, ‘ 1 ask you to confide 
euliiely in what I ^tate, but 1 will not show you the documents on whieh my 
statcMuenl is grounded.’ lu private life such an assumption would be deemed 
insuUiug ; and would weaken rather than strengthen the assertions of any man 
who should make it. Why, then, should an oflicial functionaiy be confided 
in under such suspicious circumstances, more than any private individual.' 

(13) Almost all inquiries in India are made with closed doors; for there 
is no curious pulilic to iutnulo itself into board and committee rooms, and 
hardly, indeed, into the civil courts of justice in the interior. But so are 
the inquiries of Select Committees of the House of Commons made wilhclo'^ed 
doors; and Mr. Wynn, especially, must know that even the Debates of the 
House of Conimons itself are nominally -<0 conducted : as the standing orders 
are to take into custody every one not a Meinlwr found under its sacr^ roof ; 
its doors are guarded with the vigilance of a masonic lodge, and all strangers 
are invariably turned out when a division takes place. But who, on that 
account, objects to the publication on the following luornirg of the names 
and votes, ns well as the ovkleace and upiuious of those whose proceeding! 
are earned on with closed doo^? Really, Mr. Wynn is most unhappy in his 
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(tfear, hear, hear.) Of the other papers referred to by the hort. Mertbor, ho 
(Mr. Wynn) knew nothing. The Generai Order of the Goremraent might, 
for any thing he knew, have been printed in the newspapers, and was, conse- 
quently, already within the hon. Member’s roach. (Hear.) For the reasons 
he had stated, he hoped th.- House would agree with him in opinion, that there 
was no necessity whatever for its concurrence in the motion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. {Hear, hear.) 

Sir Charles Foroes maintained, that the report of the Committee of In- 
quiry ought to be produced, if it were only for the purpose of supportiug the 
case which the right hun. Gentleman seemed to suppose he had so trlumph- 
untly made out. tls publication was due to Sir Edward Paget, and to the 
F.uropciui ofheers. It was due also to the Nati\e olhcefs who had been dis- 
missed the service without a court-maitial <*r any inquiry ~a proceeding 
which would not have been adopted with respect to Euro[u*mi officers, ft 
was most unjust to have one law lor the Nnlhes, and aiudher ft)r the Furo- 
peaiLs. The same rule ou^ht to he adopted for all. It was noci'ssary to liavc 
ihe report on the table, that ever) one might be able to satisfy himself where 
the blame rested, especially after a Inms.iorum of such a honihle nature, that 
nothing like it had e^or before occurud in the Rritish dominions, either at 
home or abroad.* There was nothing in this case hut what usually occurred 
among Iho Native troops, who never scinpled to complain when they thought 
themselves ill used, and even to mutiny MUtil their grievances were redressed. 
Cerluin regiments had Indore so far mutinied, even in the face of an army, 
and '•oinetiines even whoh' armies had mutined on the same grounds, and the 
mutiny of the armies of Hiilkar and of Sclndia were examples. Hi' did not 
mean io justify these ninlinics. thongli they w'ould arise among Native and all 
Ollier troops; but they did not icquire this mode of punishment; and, in 
point of fact, neither this nor any other examph’ of the kind would prevent 
Mich things occurring among the Native troops. 'I’hcro was only one way to 
I revent nuititi) among the Native troop' — and that way was, to do them jus- 
tiie, and to use them well. Treat them in this manner, aiul tljcy would sub- 
mit to the greated privations and hardsliips, and they might widl form an ex- 
ample to other troops. 'I’hey had been sometimes in arrears of pay for eight, 
In cl VC. an<l even eight( cn months, having nothing hula hare sub.sj.sl once. But 
they did not complain, lliey were still faithful in their allegiance ; they knew 
ttie Coinpanv were in difficulties, and they tested satisfied with the assutunce 
of their offlt ei s, that their ariears wmuld he paid up as .soon as possible. 
These tioops — he spoke chiefly of the Bombay and Madras troops — might 
form an examp'e to other troojis. He observed some members, w ho he sup- 
posed weic young mili'ary officers, smiling at this. But he repeated, that 
These gcnllcmcm miglit ac |uire some instruction by going to fndia, and ob- 
‘'crviiigthe conduct of the Native armies then*. If they were young officers, he 
could wish them nothing beMcr than that they might he sent for n few cam- 
paigns to India ; and Ivefore they went, hi* would recommend to*them to con- 
sult the present illustrious Fomniander-in-Chief, and learn from him what he 
thought of the Indian N itivc troops. Their character was remarkable for 
firmness in all cases in which they thought themselves unjustly used. No 
severity could prevent meetings and combinations among the troops if they 
were not treated with justice. T'hey might cut down every man in the Com- 
pany’s ar.tiy, and yet they would complain if just grounds of complaint wore 
lo remain in existence. But if they were treated with justice, there were no 


illudrations. If the inquiiw wa^ into a matter of private scandal or personal 
history, its Repoit might he called a private matter. But whatever Involves 
the inte.ests ot a whole country, (as the true causes of dissatisfaction in 
otir Indian army, and the proper remedies for the evil, may be fairly said to 
do,) is str'ctly a public mat'.er, and every attempt to give it any otner cha- 
racter shonld be reprobated, as a usurpation hir an individual of the right of 
judgment belonging only to the legislature at large. * 
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privations which they would not n^adily underj^o. The House had heard a 
detail of tlie number of Ihc sepoys distroyed at Barrackpore, in the massacro 
of that unfortunate day ; hut he should add, that besides the Native soldiers 
admitted to l)e slaughtered by their European fellow-subjects, there were many 
instances of ram, women, and children not belonging to the army at all, who 
were indisci innnately shot and destroyed. Among the many unfortunate persons 
who fell \ielims, one was massacred under peculiarly affecting circumstances. 
Two I'bjropeans were seen by an officer taking aim at an unfortunate wretch 
who had taken shelter in a tree. The man called out to the Europeans not to 
flic; one of them, however, nevertheless, did fire, and the poor wretch fell 
from the tree mortullY wounded, calling out for mercy in the Hindoostaneo 
language, and stating that he was not a sepoy, but tne Governor-General’s 
^mrdeiRT. lie pul it to the House, vliether, if a coroner’s inquest had 
inquiied into such a transaction, they could have returned any other verdict 
than one ol w'ilfnl minder? In tact, men, women, and children, were indis- 
criminately siicuficed. He had no doubt that several similar circumstances 
might be quoted, as it Mas a fad well known in India, that European soldiers, 
when set against the Nalives, did not exiucise any forbearance in shedding 
Native blood. Under such ciicumstances, it was not surprising that the feel- 
ing belwecn the Euiopeans ami llie Natives was now very dillerent from what 
It had foniieriy been. Tlu; kind leehiig once entertained by the Natives 
towards Euiojieans was strikingly exemplitied, during the siege of Arcot, 
when there was a scarcity of provisions, and the Native troops willingly con- 
ceded their [lortioii o( rice to llie Euiopeans, who were accustomed, as they 
decluieil, to more solnl diet tlian themselves, saying, that as they (the 
Nalives) could cook l<»r the l'.un>peans, though the liuiopeans could not cook 
for tlu'in, they wished to take upon themselves the lioiling of all tho rice 
leipmed lor both, when they would giie over to the Eurojieans all the rice 
.so lioiied, and subsist llieniselves upon the rice water. He begged the atten- 
tion of the House to the ditfeient inanmT in which Europeans, who hud 
mutinied in wcie treated. At the foinier siege of Bhurtpore, two ol 
tho King’s regiments were ordeied to inaich to the breach, hut, instead of 
doing so, tliey, after some delilKualion, •^aid, ‘ the breach is not practicable, 
we will not advance, unless you inaki* u hole large enough for us to get in,’ 
and tliey relused to advance. Tho commanders of the two Native regiments, 
one Bombay, and the oilier Bengal, then addressed their troops, and said, ‘ As 
the Europeans will not advance, let u-* try the breach and they accordingly 
advanced, but were lepulsed with considerable loss. He asked the House 
wlietlier Hie conduct of the King’s troops upon that occasion, did not amount 
to mutiny '? (Jhav, hear.) It certainly did ; hut what was done to these two 
regiments ? — Were they surrounded by NRti\e troops and artillery, and fired 
upon ? — No such thing. They were surroundetl, and compelled to lay down 
their arms, and, having done so, they were sent down to Calcutta, but not one 
of them was punished. (14) hear.) He admilte<l that prompt mea- 

»ure,s were necessary to suppress mutiny, but what he contended was, that 
every drop of blood which could, ought to be spared. He knew an Instance 
in which u mutiny in the Bombay uimy was put down without the shedding ot 


(U) A mutiny occurred also in his Majesty's 22d regiment of Foot at 
Muttra, which originated in the dissatisfaction of the men at the conduct of 
the paymaster. Tlie men weie drawn up on the parade with tlieir arms, and 
the Native troops drawn up opposite to them. They were then ordered to 
ground their arms, which they did, and to advance beyond them, which they 
also did. The cavalry then rushed in between the men and their arms, and 
secuml the latter. The mutineers, as soon as boats could be procuied. were 
then sent down by the Jumna, without their arms, t<5 Calcutta, and embarked 
for England ; but as it was known llml their grounds of dissatisfaction were 
real (though not a tenth pert |o strong as those of the sepoys at Bamick- 
poro) no court s-uiarlial w era held, and not a single individoal put to death. 
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tfit drop of blood. Upon ono occasion, a Bombay regiment refused to maroh ; 
Sir Lionel Smith, the officer in command of the army, an officer distinguished 
for his bravery and humanity, instead of ordering the artillery, or the other 
regiments, to fire on the mutineers, went on the parade and addressed Uie men/ 
He said, if the men had any just reason to complain, their complaints should 
be investigated, but that it was absolute madness in them to refuse to march, 
and tiiat march they should, and that he had troops sufficient to compel them 
to march, or to cut them to pieces. The Native troops cheered the General, 
and proceedetl on their marcK and upon investigation it was found that their 
complaints were well-grounded, and that they had been treated with excessive 
cruelty by tlieir adjutant. WTiy, he asked, was not a similar course of con- 
duct pursued in the case of the unforlunatc men, upon the occasion to which 
the present motion alluded? (15) At Soringapatam n mutiny broke out in a 
King’s regiment ; but it was put down without a single shot, and the parties 
engaged in it were, with the exception of three, again restored to the service. 
The tact was, that the Goveri\ment in that country could not atford to shed 
European blood, but of Native blood tliey were not so careful. 

In the mulinj of the officers at Madras, one of the most alarming mutinies 
that liad ever occuried in India, no blood was shed, and not a single officer 
was dismissed without a court-martial. But it was clear, as he had said 
before, that in India theie was one law for the European and another law for 
the Native, and it was against this system that he chiefly complained : for his 
voice should be always raised against injustice and opjiression, in whatever 
part of the Kiug’s douiinions it might occur. He did not e.xpect that the 
motion of his hon. Friend, the Member for Montrose, would receive the sup- 
port either of the Ministei'i, the Members of the Board of Control, the 
Directors of the India Comjian), or those who would be Directois; but ho 
trusted it would have the support of all who had a desire to see justice done 
to the Natives of India, ami that the decision of the House on that night 
would evince a disposition to listen to and lodress their complaints. If, how- 
ever. it should be otherwise, and there should be a majority against the 
motion, bo should not be ashamed to sec his name in the minority, though 
there were only one other to accompany it. The hon. Member proceeded to 
animadvert on some of the observations that had fallen from tlio right hon. 
the President of the Board of Control, many of which, he was persuaded, ho 
could not have made were it not for his ignorance of the local peculiarities of 
the Indian service. He did not mean thisphi-ase offensively, but, afier giving 
the rinht hon. Gentleman every credit for what he already had done, and what 
he believed ho still meant to do for India, ho must .still admit that he was 
unacquainted with the habits and manners of the people. He w'ould mention 
only one instance in illustration of his assertion : it was this — The right hon. 
Gentleman had stated, that when the Bengal (iovernment had granted an 
allowance of money to the complaining sepoys, to provide theniselves with 
bullocks for the carriage of their baggage, they, the sepoys, ought to have 
exerted themselves to procure the cattle in question. Now it was notorious 
that, at this time, tlie Bengal Government had themselves swept the country 
all around, for Od miles, not merely of cattle, but of every labouring man 
capable of carrying a burthen ; and Ui't exertion of the sepoys could have pro- 
cured them a supply. Besides which, every sepoy must, to have so done, 
wandered fifty or sixty miles from his cantonment, and have altogether de- 


(15) In a journal of the storm and fall of Bhurlpore, published in tha 
‘ Morning Herald ’ of February 9, 1827, is the following paragraph : 

‘ January 9, 1826.— A dissatisfaction is prevailing among some of the corps 
in the second division of the army. The men are discontented with the manner 
in which the sick are treated in the field hospital. The 15th regiment paraded 
adead body about their lines, and complained that the man had died in conse- 
quence of bad treatineat. The 38d also refused to go to the trenches ; but by 
sons covciLiATORT MEANS thesc uopletSAo't casualties havetM6tide<f.' 
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phrtcd from his military character by enpginfr in such a pursuit, fie adduced 
otUiT examples of inls-conception and inis-informntfon in the right non. Geii- 
tleiuan’s speech, and oflfcicd other arguments in refutation of several of the 
positions advanced hy him. It had been hinted that great danger to the 
safely of our Indian empire might be the result of producing the documents 
called for by the hon. Member who introduced tliis motion : but he believed 
the icdson why the Report of the Court of Inquiry, held on the affair of 
Barrack pore, was refused was, that there had lieen so much crimination and 
recrimination in thib Court of Inquiiy, on different individuals implicated^in 
the tranvaclioM, ihrit the publication of its procei dings was thought inconve- 
riienf. In this beli('f he had the authority of an hon. Gentleman, who had 
seen the Report, who was then present in the House, 'Uid whom he could 
name, if Im did not think that pUdging his honour for the fact was sufficient. 
As a proof, however, of how desirable it was to have the fullest information 
laid before tin.'* Ilou^e re^jns liug liansactions in so i emote a country as India, 
he woyld lake the libetl} read a short evtrnet from tlie celebrated'hislorian 
of India, Mr. Mill ; the tiuth ami force of wlncli would 1)0 fully aek'iowledged 
tjy all who lieard it. 'I'hls wilier says, ' No< only aie liu* Knglish rulers in 
India di'prlvi d ot tin salutary diead of the seiuliui/in;; inimls ami fice pons of 
an enlightened pui)lie, ui the u gions where they 'lat.s.i t , they well know, 
that distance and other eiieumstanees so completely veil the trutlvlrom Isnglish 
eyes, (hat, it lie case will but beai a \aini>li, ami If they lake care to stand 
w«'U willi the Miui->tei, they have in Muglaml every thing to liojie. and seldom 
any lliiiig to dread.’ Nolwillislanding all that had bi'eii said, however, of 
the dungei likely lo lesuU fiom agitating this question, he should never cease, 
ns long as he had a seat in tlial House, to hung under its notice, session alter 
Mssion, the massane at Ban a’kpoie. In his opinion, his Majesty's Ministers 
were hound lo anri'e lo the motion, both in juslm* lo the Natives of India — in 
• justice lo the Noble l.ord at the head of th<> Goveri'meul in India — and in 
jusliee to llie gnllanl Ollieer who Iheu held the eliuh eommiuul of the army in 
that eotmliy. He trushd that the House wonbl see that it was due lo the 
interests of jnsiiee and humamlv, us well u> to the interests rtf the British 
possessions in India, to lay helore tin* pnidie the iloennnmts for whlcli his 
hon. Fiieiid had moved. He lini.ted that the vote of the House that evening 
would, hy uranling an iiujuiry into this hiMiibie massaere, counteraet the 
norion. wiiieli was very general in India, that, ni this conrtrv. Indian interests 
ueit' eonsidered as mien sis oi a somnul iry iialUM* • and that luslieeand huma- 
nity would alike induce llu: House lo grant the mtonuation sought, as the 
only means of eoming lo mo'ieet conclusions on the ougin, eKtent, and cha- 
rarter ot ihrt unfortunate trnnsaetioiis at Barrnekpore. 

>Ir. C. W, WvNN, in explanation, said, that the letter alluded to hy the 
hon. Member was a private letter from (’aptain Amlunst, an amiable young 
man. ai'ting at the time under the intluenee of warm and excited feelings ; but 
in no part of the emrespoiulencc of Cord Amherst with this country, was there 
any expri'ssion of eeiisiire upon tin* conduct of the Commander-in-Chicf. (16) 

( 16) 'riie fact IS tlu' reveisc of that heie Mated. The letter was not a pri- 
vate letter ; but one purposely written, to be seen by as many us desired it: 
and lo show that I.oid .Xmheist was himself privy to, if not even the origi- 
mitoi it, (or that the s inluqi,.(i his fatlu r. w hich is an imputation too gros.s 
for belief,) it is only ueeessiuy to quote the opening paragiupb of it, in which 
Captain Amherst thus addresses Mr. Trower : 

‘ Public rumour will have probuhly conveyed, ere this reaches you, the 
' account of the Governor-Ge.ai.irs reeal. As HE M’lSHES IT, as well 
‘ as the eiioi NDS which have induced the VulUorit es at homo to '^dopt this 
‘ measure. TO RE M ADE \S PUBI.IC AS POSSIBLE, that all may have 
■ on opportunity of judging of its justice, I send you the particulars of the 
* rase.’ 

The latter goe^ on to detail the whole ease ; and expresyly sUtet, that th» 
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Mr. Hart Davis mui/tf upon theautborUy of a letter r^cehetf fiom a ralatjr* 
of bis, who, though he had do personal knowledge of Sir Edward Pagotf was 
high on the StoiTin the Quarter-Master-General’s Dcpartoient in India, deny 
the assertion made by an hon. Member, that the artillery was brought unawares 
upon the mutineers. The fact was, that the tents of the mutineers were close 
to the cannon ; that they were aware of the intention of the oificer in com- 
mand to make use of the artillery; and that, notwithstanding their being 
aware of such intention, they actually drove back at the point of the bayonet, 
the oflUcers, who had made an attempt to remonstrate with them upon their 
conduct. (17) (Hear, hear.) He wished to know, now that the transac- 
tion was almost forgotten in India, what good could be produced by having 
all the circumstances ripped up by a Parliamentary inquiry ? (Hear, hear.) 
lie must also say, that the number killed upon that occasion was very much 
exaggerated. Those persons whoso duty it was to make returns of the num- 
beis killed, and whose interest it was to make out ns largo a return as possi- 
ble, because they were paid for burying the mutineers at so much pt'r head, 
had never stated the number killed at more than 180. (18) With respect to 
the alleged misunderstanding between the Governor-General and the Coiii- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army in India, ho would say, that it was utterly 
unfounded, lie was warranted in making this statement, by the letter to 
which he had alluded — a letter which was one strictly of a private nature, and 
never intended by the writer to be made public, but which he (Mr. II. D.) 
had felt it Ids duly to transmit to Lord Liverpool, who had kept it in his pos- 
session for six or seven days, and who had, by his (Mr. H. D.’s) permission, 
showm it to his Grace the Commander-in-Chief. (The hon. Member hero read 
extracts from the letter, giving a detail of the operations of the army employed 
in the Burmese war, and staling that Lord Amherst and the Commandcr-in- 
Chief were on the best terms, and that the harmony which .subshsted between 
tlieni had never been interrupted, even for a single liour.) (19) He trusted 
that the hon. Member for Montrose would state whether he had seen the letter 
to which he had alluded, and whether it bore the signature of Capt. Amherst. 

Mr. Hume replied, that he had received his copy from a gentleman who had 
himself seen the original in Captain Amherst’s own handwriting, in the pos- 
session of Mr. Trow’er, of the Bengal (u\il Service, to whom the original 
was addressed ; and that tlio copy also bore the signature of Captain Am- 
hersi.(‘i0) 


reason why the Court of Inquiry on the Barrackpore aflTair was sent to Eng- 
land unaceompanied by any comment of the Government there, was, that the 
case was so clear as to need no comment; and that it was omitted out of 
delicacy to Sir Edward Paget, who, as a Member of Government, mnsl have 
PASSKU rcNsuRK ou himself and those immediately responsible to him. Can 
any thing bfe plainer than this? The whole letter, as well as its history, 
will l>e found in llu* ‘ Oriental Herald,’ vol. xi. p. 230, and is well worth 
perusal at this particular moment, though it will not help out Mr. Wynn’s 
accuracy a tittle. 

(17) This is a very inaccurate version of a very different story. 

(18) But there were nearly as many killed in the river, whose bodies were 
never collected for burial. 

(19) The man who made this assertion could not have been with llicse two 
individuals at every honr of their lives; and therefore asserts more than he 
could know. Besides which, the differences between those personages were 
notorious to all India, and were the subject of fifty letters from officers quite 
ns much entitled to credit as, and evidently much better informed than, this 
friend of the hon. Meraoer. 

(20) The truth is, that authentic copies of this letter were circulated freely 
in Calcutta and other parts of India, and several came to England through 
different channels. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 13 . 
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Ml. 11. Oavm.— .T he lion. Member had an advantage over him in that 
re^penr, for ho (Mr. if. Davj.sj had not seen that letter; but, eveti taking ihtr 
flwirimenfs in that letter to be as stated by the hoii. Meniber, was it fair 
towards the (’oimiiarider-in-Chief, or the writer of the letter, who, under the 
e.xei lenient, probalily, of healed feelings, had, in a letter strictly private, ex- 
piessed his opjiiioiif., to bting them forward in a public discus.sion ?(21) M'ould 
It be fair towaids any niaii, to bring forward upon a motion attaching censure 
to him, the opinions expressed by other persons, in a cot\fitlential communi- 
ciilnm I fte should be glad to know, what would be the feelings of the hon. 
Ml mher for Montrose, if such a course were pursued upon a motion made 
witli resjiect to the (Jrei k war. (Loud and continued cheon.) Would that 
lion. .Vleinher tliink it fair, that, upon such a motion, the opinions of other 
poisons, as to his tiiuineial care of the inleresU of his eonstituents, should he 
pressed into the diseus^iou t {Hepeatrd chtrriny.) He mentioned this to 
sluiw that persons wlio IivmI iu glass houses shoiiid not be the tirst to throw 
Stones. {Chcvrinfj and lainfhter.) He wn.s indueed to make those observa- 
tions, from his anxiety to nseuethe elmracter ol a gallant Oflicer from the 
iin\uitut ions which had been most unjustly east upon him. 

I'olonel Havihs.— 'I’he hon. Member who spoke last, had alluded to the 
provei li, tiuil ' those who lived in glass houses ought not to throw stones.’ 
He M’ol. D.J would leave the Ifousi- to appreciate tlie good feeling and good 
taste ol sueli an allusion, fie would not, himself, give any opinion on the 
fmhjcel, much less would he, in imilathm of the hoii. Member’s ptrsonalily, 
inaki. iueuti<)U to the Houseot the luisfoituiies ( for he could cull them noihing 
hul misforlniH s) whidi hefel the lion. Memlicr himself (Mr. 11. Davis) some 
V'.iis.igo, fi he followed that hon. .Member's exumpk, he could mention 
iraiisaetioiis, (oiuucfi'd with the hoii. Meiubei’s name, which would hiing a 
lilush of shame into that hon. Memliei’s cheeks. {Cheers and 7nurinnrs.) 

Mr. If. f)\vis. ( he;leavt' t<* sav, that I wish tlu' hon. Member to explain 
— fo stale to the House the transaclioiis to whieh he alludes. I defy him. (22) 

The .Si>FVhf u then interposul, and addiessed the House to the following 
filecl 1 urn suie the House will do me liie justice to believe, that I never 
hitnicre in its pieoeediugs, without great paiii and considerable doubt 
whether my iuteifpienee may prove nselnl. whieh. if il be not. it cannot be 
mcissarvor proper. I aru quite suit; .ilso. that whtii lu Ihis instance I 
venture to eall the altenlioii of the Htuise to the luh s ami orders which have 
hceii mrnle tor the goveiement of its deimiis, I shall pioduee the he.st pos- 
sihlr impu »^ion, lieeause it luis witiiessi d ihe incoiu. nience of the deviation 
that Ims t ik< n jilaee from the slr.et path ol propriety, and whieh, if permitted 
• n oneinstunoo, wonbi, by degrees, carry us to an extent of irregularity which 
the House an st teel it would be impossible to allow. The hon. Gentleman 


(21) r.elan> man read agiin Ihe opening paragraph of Captain Amherst’s 
jetrer and saj win thcr Mr. Hart Davis could ever have seen or unSood 
If, if he calls It a ‘ sinrilv private letter.' It was written expressly that all 
the world might see it. ^ ^ 

(29) This common trick, of endeavouring to draw attention from things to 
persons, and justifjiug the alleged >«i>conduct of one man by the alleired 
misconduct of another, is always indicative either of a very shallow under- 
standing, or a rousciousmss of a very bud case on the part of the person re. 
sorting to It. Hut hull mg defiance in an assembly where it is known that 
the Speaker would instantly use to interrupt the fight, i> something like Ihe 
magiuunmity of Mr. Dymoke, the celebrated champion at the King'f corona- 
tion, who rode into M eMminsler-hall upon a noble charger, and rao.st magna- 
iHwouily threw down the gauntlet, defying the whole vforld to take it up if 
any man among them dnspiited the right of his Majesty to the throne ; the «iid 
champion well knowing that no man could dare to take it up without ihtcer 
taiaty of being beheaded for the crime of high treason. 
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Mr. Hart Daris) began by devialing from tlw subject before I be Hou»» 
by references to quite other matters. (Cheer*.) How far those references 
were or were not intended to be personal to the feelings of others, that lion. 
Cientleinan best knew himseif. But though they might not be intended as 
personal, he must not be surprised they should be so taken ; and if they were 
.so taken, it, was natural, however painful a task it might be to the House to 
witness them, that n'torts should be made of the same cIum-ik ter as the 
original references. (Cheers.) I hope I have said enough to convince the 
House of the inconvenience that must always follow deviatiops of this kind, 
and I trust that for the future Honourable iVIeniibers will eonfiiir themselves 
.singly and exclusively to the subject before the Hoiim\ 

(hdonel Daviks rt'suracd: (Vrtainly, he said, when he rose lo speak, ho 
was labouring under feelings which were painful to utter, but lie believed the 
great body of the Hou.se would concur with him, that hi.s lecliiigs were such 
as ought to animate every man who had a heart. The gallant AUinberthon 
referred to the dreadful details of the melancholy transaction which they 
were discussing. He was the last person who would impute ci nelly to 
the gallant (iencral who commanded. He believed him lo be a brave, 
honourable, and humane man. But he contendtd, nevertheless, that the pio- 
iluetion of the papers was necessary to the vindication of SirKdw ard Ihiget’s 
chaiacter ; and to show where the guilt really lay. H'lie production of these 
papers, he was convinced, would show that that gallant Olllcer was not guilty 
of the cruelty imputed to him; and, therefoie, lie consideied the production 
of the Report neceiu>ary to vindicate his fame. Sir Kdwaid Paget, who was 
not on the spot, might not have been ablo to put a slop to tlie slaughter, but 
surely tlie commaiuling oiRcers wcic able, and they deseived to be punished 
for not having done so. 

Sir HitsscY Vivian expressed his regret at tlie occurrenci* of so many 
mutinies in India, within the last twenty years, but expres.se(l his conviction 
of the necessity of jiuttiug an end to them liy such a measure us that adopted 
by his gallant Freud, (Sir Edward Paget,) on the late (^ccasion. Ho had 
Known and served with his gallant Friend nuuiy years, ovir since 1793 — he 
had been in the same regiment and the same company with him, and he had 
many opportunities of witnessing the humanity of his disposition. It was 
well .said, in a General Order issued liy an illustrious military character, the 
loss of whom they had lately to deplore, that Mhe brightest gem in the 
character of the British soldier was humanity;’ in no bosom did that gem 
shine more brightly and more purely than in that of his gallant friend, (Sir 
Edward Paget ) (*23) He could assure the House, from personal observation, 
that there was no officer in the British army more averse to uynecessary 
severity of discipline, than that gallant officer. (Hear.) Menacing and muti- 
nous conduct of .soldiers, with arms in their hands, ought to be instantly sup- 
pressed on all occasions; it was particularly ncccs.sary in a cuunliy so cit- 
cuinstaiiccd as India. But were not all proper means used to prevent the un- 
happy occurrence ? All offer was made lo the mutineers before the officeis 
left the regiment, to lay their complaints before a tribunal, wliicli whs 
about to be convened, and even one of the officers offered himself to them 
ns a hostage, to assure them of the sincerity of the intended offer; and the 
officers who went to propose a submission the following day, were turned 
back at the point of the bayonet. How then could his gallant Friend yield 
to them under such circumstances? A concession to their insolent claim* 
would have subverted all discipline in India, and sliak» n the ycry foundation 


(23) As there was no imputation on Sir Edw ard Pagel’.s cliarac’er from his 
youtli, upward this eulogy, though ever so just, was unnecessary. The 
question at issue could not be determined but on evidence ; and all that the 
motion asked for was, to have that evidence before the House. 
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of tbo British power there. (24) Nor was this the only mutiny in lodia 
in wljich many lives were lost. Id the mutiny at Vellore, in which the se* 
po>s fired on the Kuropean troop* in a barrack yard, Md which was ulti- 
mately 8uppres.sed by the gallantry of the late General Gillespie, who broko 
open the gate.s, and rescued the King’s troops from destruction ; on that 
occA'ion there were no less than 600 lives lost. The sacrifice of lives in the 
late aflair at Barrackpoie was imperatively necessary ; (25) and it was but 
jU't that they with whom the insurrection had originated^ should be made to 
pay the penalties. The mutineers were, he would admit, soon broken and 
dispersed ; but even after that some of them meditated resistance, and actually 
fired on I lie Royals. (26) Was it not impossible (he would appeal to the 
gallant Officer opposite) to restrain the fury of soldiers, against even a 
national enemy, when broken? As to the report of the Committee of 
Inquiry, he could assure the House that nothing could give the family of his 
gallant Friend more pleasure than the pioduclion of it. He was convinced 
that his gallant Friend, in this affair, had done no more than his duly in up- 
holding the discipline of the army and the authority of the British Govern- 
ment in India. (27) 

Colonel Lumiington could not reconcile it to his feelings, or to the 
situation ho held in the Company's army, to give a silent vote. The broad 
and substaniial fact of a most serious and dangerous mutiny having existed 
in the Native regiments at Barrackpore, justified Sir I dward Paget in what 
ho did ; and so far from thinking him to blame, he considered him entitled to 
great praise for the promptitude with which he adopted, and the firmness 
with which he carried into execution, the necessary measures for effectually 
subduing the mutiny. {IfcaVy hear.) He (Colonel Lushington) lamented as 
much us any man the number of lives that were lost, but while he did so, he 
thought no one to blame but the sepoys themselves, by their pertinacious 
adherence to a mutinous cour.se of eonduct. He regretted that such severe 
and unwairuntahle epithets as massacre and murder should have been applied 
to th(*.s(i tiaiisuctions, and he was fully persuaded, if those that thought them 
so, could look at them with a military eje, they would greatly change their 
Opinion without in the least compromising their humanity. With regard to 
the dismissal of the Native officers, he was surprised to hear the arguments 
made u.se of. When it was recollected they all rose from the ranks, and 
exci’pt iho military rank their coraimssioii gave them, they had no superior 
slulioM in .society above the sepoys with whom they weie frequently con- 
neciod, It was inipossihle that if they did their duty, and were really sincere 
in their endeavours to put down mutinous pioceeding.s, they could ever reach 
beyond a monienlary ebullition. He said this from a long and intimate 
actiuainlaiioc with the Native array. He could also say commutation of 
punishme ,1 v/as by no means unusual ; surely it would be unjust and impolitic 
to have diiTerent degrees and modes of punishment for the same offence 


(21) Rut their claims were not insolent, neither would the granting them 
have shaken India at all ; for, in point of fact, all their grievances ncre sub- 
sequently redressed, being admitted to be well founded ; and yet India 
remains ns secure as ever. 

(25) This is the whole question m doubt : one party saying and another 
no. The evidence alone could decide which was right, and this is all that is 
asked. 

(26) Rut it ha.sbeen shown that many who had no concern with originating 
the inuiiuy were also made to suffer the penally, not of their own misdeeds, 
but those of others. 

(27) This, then, is thestrongest possible argument in favour of producing the 
Report ; for then, if just, all the world would adopt Sir Hussey ViTian’i 
©pinion, and the question would be set at reM for ever. 
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fiepdndiDg upon the caitf of tbo Bepoy, but Uio fact was» uu gucb principla 
was acknowledged, and the articles of war for the Native army made no 
distinction of that nature. If the hon. Member who brought forward this mo- 
tion could havp satisfied the House that, since the mutiny, the spirit of discon- 
tent had increased, and that the character of the Government had grown into 
disrepute with the Native ])opuIation, then there would have existed grounds 
for the motion. But the very reverse was the case. The Btmgal army was 
never in a higher slate of discipline than at present ; (iieor, Aear;) the very 
regiments that were concerned in the mutiny, had erfectually redeemed their 
character by their good conduct during the Burmese war. Colours had beel| 
restored, by orders of the Supreme Government, to the regiment that had lost 
them during the mutiny, for their gallant conduct in Arraoau. \Vherc there- 
fore could be the necessity of renewing this pai nful innuiry? The errors and 
abuses that may have existed would be rectified by the executive Gov orntnent, 
and in their hands these papers ought to remain, tlic publieation of which, 
from the nature of the inquiry, would create heartburnings and jealousies 
amongst the officers, and do iiicalcidublo mischief, (//car, /lettr.) Upoh 
these considerations, and not perceiving any possible benefit that could urlso 
from acceding to it, he must give the motion a most decided negative. 

General Duvv spoke with great vehemence . gains’ the motioti. Tlie hou. 
Gentleman (Mr. Hume) who had brought it forward, had undertaken to treat 
of a subject he did not understand. He might be very good authority on a 
question of physic ; (a laufth;) and he (General Dull ) wished that the hou. 
Gentleman would for the future confine himself to such subjects as ho really 
did know. (Laug/iter.) His speech on this occasion was undoubtedly frivo- 
lous and vexatious. (Continued laug/iter.) If he had been in Sir Kdward 
Paget’s place, he would liave done the same, and would do so u liundred 
times to come, if it was necessary. (Gicat luug/ilcr.) The hott. Member for 
xMontrose (Mr. Hume) ought to have found a subject of discussion about 
which he knew soiiiething, but his attempt of to-night, on a matter of which 
he knew nothing, was both frivolous and vexalious. Indeed, after the time 
ihat elapsed since the occurrence at BarrocKpore, and the declaration of the 
hou. Baronet, that ho would continually move, session afler session, for 
inquiry into this subject, he could call it nothing l)iit persecution. If® 
(General Duff) had been at Westminster School, in e.irly life, with Sir 
EdWard Paget, he had afterwards served with idm in lloDaiid and in Egypt, 
and he never knew a more gallant and humane olHcc'r. (‘iS) 

Mr. MvnERLY said, if the pnpeis were granted, they should then be made 
acquainted with the eauM> of this mutiny. So far as the gallaril Otlleer was 
concerned, he thought his character uniinpcached. But then the iinporlant 
point was to ascertain whether or not the coiuliiel of the Government had not 
driven the men to this fatal course. It was clear there must have been some 
cause for the mutiny, which had been k» pt out of sight. Th»! papers would 


(28) Here is the old fallacy of jicrsonnl character icpealed. No one 
questioned either the gallantry or humdiiily of Sir Edward Paget’s general 
character. But, here is a particular transaction in which ho was concerned ; 
and the motion of Mr. Hume only says, ‘ Give us the authentic particulars of 
this transaction, that we may judge for ourselves.' But, ‘ No,* say the 
speakers on the other side, • vou must take what wc say on trust ; we are 
not going to show you the particulars : they are all right, hut you shan’t see 
them, nevertheless.’ Gan any thing be more discredilatde than such a course 
as this? As to General Duff thinking, that because Ac would do the same 
thing, therefore it must be rigfit ; he should first prove that in judgment he 
was infallible, and that in action he could do no wrong, which this assumeij, 
and then the world might admit, that if he would do any particular act, thou 
•ach an act could never be juiUy eomplained of when done by any ather 
person. 
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conrey in format' on on the subject to the House, and therefore he should vote 
for the motion. 

Sir Joseph Yorke intended, as usual, to be extremely brief in bis address 
to the Fiouse. He had heard several, but not all of the speeches which had 
been delivered on this occasion, and, amon^ others, that of the hon. Baronet. 
(Sir Charles Forbes,) whose speech comprised all the observations that had 
fallen from all the Kast India Proprietors during the last twenty years. (A 
laugh.) He had also heard the very temperate and conciliatory remarks of 
the Chair, in its endeavour to produce a better understanding between two of 
the hon. Members who had spoken to-night; (cheers^) but he certainly had 
not heard any attack attempted on the character of Sir Edward Paget, 
although he had heard it vindicate^ as if some hostile animadversions had 
been made upon it. {Hear.) The tact was, tiiat 8ir Edward Paget, in the 
extraordinary situation in which he found himself, had but done that which 
every brave and humane man. in the capacity of Commander-in-(;hief, wonld 
have done under similar cirenmstanees. He had, undoubtedly, acquitted 
himself in an honourable, a just, and a gallant manner. (Cheers.) But 
the question before the Mouse was, whtlher these papers should or should 
not be granted? (fleur.) No one doubled that Sir Edward had not pro- 
ceeded to extremities, until that course couhl be no longer avoided. But, in 
answer to this demand lor the papeis necessary to put Parliament in posses- 
sion of the history of this iinbirtnimte transaction, he (Sir Joseph Yorke) 
had heard one of his Majesty’.s iVlinislers affirm, that their production \vould 
be exceedingly inconvenient: and if it rested on that right hon, (jentlenmn’s 
own rosponsibilil}, he would giv«‘ this assertion so mueh credit, as to take 
the fact for granted But when it was added, that the granting of these 
papers wonld implicate tot) many perst>ns in India, he (Sir Josei)h Yoike) 
could not help asking. Nvhal suit of hold must ours upon India be, if people 
were to be met, on ealling for inqiiir) into tin* causes of any great disaster, 
with exclamations of alarm, and his Majest)\s (iovernment were to be tlie 
first persons to cry, ‘ Hush, for Mod’s sake, not a word on that subject.’ 

(A laugh.) ft ha<l also been admitted, that one cause of the disalfection 
exhibited by tln) sepoys, was their destinatitmat the time; for it was con- 
ceded on all bands, that the Burmese war was exceedingly disrelished in that 
jiart of the country, and by the Native troops If the tact was so, it e.xceed- 
ingly hehov)“d those (lenthm eii who wm*' lui.st connected with the (iovern- 
ment of India, tti keep those houiulaiies, lor the future, which good policy 
and equity should alike pi escribe to them ns llie proper limits of their 
Eastern possessions, (licuv.) If they should still exceed those limits, he 
hoped, for one, to see the day, when the (iovernment of snob noble tenitories 
should lie taken out of the hands which, at present, wielded it in I.eadenhali- 
street, and placed in those to which it should long since have been made over, 
the hands of his Maji sty’s Movernmeut. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. John Stewart (the member for Beverley) intreated the House to 
consider whether they could, with justice, decline to accede to tlio motion 
befoie them. Me asserted that there were many persons, both in this country 
and India, who douhte<l, up to the present moment, whether there had been 
any mutiny at all--whether, in short, the steps that were taken by the men, 
when their complaints were communicated to their officers, really deserved 
that name or not. Ii was right that such doubts should be removed, and there 
was no way in which this couhl be done .so effectually as by produciio’- the 
documents called lor. He trustid, therefore, that, in justice to all pal-tie.s 
concerned, the motion would meet with the cordial support of all who 
desired to have these transactions placed in their true light before the 
world. 

Sir J. Beresvord, when he heard some hon. Gentlemen really doubling 
whether the Iranwctions, which had been so much referred to. this evening 
did ainounl or not to a mutiny, begged to observe, thal he had receivetia 
Utter from a brother officer of rank, who woi present at the scene, and 
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not only described it as a mutiny^ but Ucclaied that Kn Ed v' aid Paget Ind 
—by his forbearance in thetM'ginniug.andliis detei minatioii at the conclusion, 
of those transactions — as much entitled himself to the praise of having saved 
h/s country, so far as her Eastern dominion was concerned, ns Lord M. Vin- 
cent had done, by liis admirable conduct in the muliny off Cadiz, in preserving 
to Great Rritain the allegiance of her navy. (Hear.) This officer wrote 
home, that Sir Edward had merited the thanks, not only of India, but of ail 
the British empire ; and he purticnlarly extolled the good feeling manifested 
by this distingmshed eoinmander, in gojog bclorc the troops, in front oftheir 
line, under arms, and asking them, with ihe utmost earnestness and anxiety, 
to relurn to their obedience. (2t>) When, indce<l. he found that his remon- 
strances were v.iiii. he performed the sad duly winch remuiiied to him, liko a 
mail of a determination equal to his hunianily. 

Mr. lIiJMi:. in reply, contended, that th.' tight hon. Gentleman himself 
(\\ ith a degree of candour for whieh he Ma-i bound to thank that right hon. 
Gentleman) had, in fact, admitted the whole of his (Mr. Hume's) cfiac. with 
one or two exceptions that w(“r«* lealty of little moment ; for he admilled that 
the evils complained of by the Native Irv ops, as h* Jlie detlcieney of boasts, 
and other means of Iranspi rt and aeeoiuniodation. bail existed-~(A,car)— but 
added, that they had since heim remedied, lie ( tir. Hume) was very glad to 
hear thi** assurunee ; hut the admission with whieh it was conplt d sanctioned, 
‘'Orcly, the principle of the motion now before the House. In hlutiiig tho 
lo^s of human lile, however, on this inelanchoiv oceasion, at only lOb, llm 
right hon. Gentleman greatly underrated the extent ol tlv calamily, tor he did 
not include the I6b Natives who peiished, miserably, »n tlicir attempt to 
e-'cape over the river — being siiot like so many wild lowl. As to the Suba- 
dais, who liad been duscrilied as Ihe great fermenters of lliu discontents, and 
tlin necessity of whose removal had been, in some soil, made the excuse 
for the attack upon the sepoys, it was notorious that they lived in line 
with the rest of the Native troops; and might, at any moment, have been 
nil of them seize<l, to a man, and (‘xeculeti. il llieir destruction was thought 
so essential lo the pieservution (*l oni iiillneiire and power in In<lia, 
But onr own tioops. and some of our own olhe«'is, luni, by th' ir ow'ii acts, 
incieased the discontent and H-sentment of the srpnv'*. who ditl, howevei, 
manifest. ,n return for what tlu'v lelt as insults ami ininues, the innsl cxlror- 
dinary and meritoiious foiheaianee. ( Hear, hror.) Among other instance* 
ot this forbearanre on their part, was tlu' ease of ('idonel l)al<5('l. 'I lial oflipor 
(wlio-did not niub’rstand a vvdk! of Hindostaneee) m llu* irritation of the mo- 
ment, reviled and abused them, and addressed to them epithets, wliich among 
our own sadors ami solduns would b«^ ree< ived as the most degiadtiig tmmsof 

jepro.ieh. (Hear.) For instanee, he ‘God d <1 their eyes.' and every 

tiling else. ((Jontinued laiKfhter.) He pulled o/F his eouf. lore open his 
waistcoat, and, liaring his luisom. bade them shoot him. and olherwiite de- 
poiled himself in such a manner as to m.ike the, sepovs IhiiiK him of uQtiouod 
mind. The hon. (ientleman eoneludcd, bv <li‘daiming the notion of intending 
any personal disrespect to Sir Eduard Paget, by this motion : and animad- 
verted on the utter irrelevanev of all ll «; eulogies wlueli had been passed- 
und he did not mean to deov jimlU passeil — on that vciy « ininent officer — to 
tlie objects with which he (VIr. Humei lead brought this niallcT under tho no^ 
tice of the House. 

The gallery was then cleared for .a division : and the number', wcie--For 
tho motion, 44 — \gainst it, 17b — Alajoritv against it, FFi. 


(29) This is a fad of which wo never before hcani, and welhink Ihcro 
must be some misconeeplion respecting it; us all enmniunicatioii w itb tha 
Native troops was, as far as wc have umierMoml. maintaim d by and llirtnigh 
officeis of inlerior rank to ih« Command'-r in rh.- . -uh )’osvil,l\ jih hjj 
knowledge and >ancHo«. 
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LIST OF THK MINORITY. 

Althorp, Lord Hobhouse, S. C. Rowley, Sir W. 

Buxton, T. Foweil IJeathcole, R. E. Smith, John 

Bartnff, W. B. Honywood, W. P. Sykes, D. 

Bernal, Ralph Hutchinson, H. (Cork) Stewart, John 

Brougham, Jama Harvey, D. W. Tennyson, Chas. 

Cradock, Colonel Jephson, Chas.D, Or/. Taylor, M. A. 

Dawson, Alex. King, Hon R. U'ood, Aid. 

Dundas, Hon. Thos. Cumley, J. Saville VKestem, C. C. 

Dundas. Hon. Sir R. Lushington, Dr. Wells, John 

Dundas, Ifon. G. L. litiimb, Hon. George Webbe, Colonel 

Eastliope, John liombe, E. Warburton, H. 

Forbes, Sir C. Maberly, J. 

Forbes, John Maberly, W. L. Tellers. 

Gordon, Rob. Monck, J. B. Davies, Colonel 

Grattan, Henry Nugent, Lord Hume, Joseph 

Grattan, James Ponsonby, Hon. G. 


COURT MARTIALB. 

‘ Head Quarters, Madras, May 1, 1836. 

‘ Major J. F. Paterson of his Majesty’s I3th Light Dragoons was a>- 
raigned on the charge of highly unoflicer-like and disrospectlul conduct to- 
wards his senior oflic»*r, Colonel Boyce. 

* Upon which chargo the Court came to the following decision. ‘ The 
('ourt having tound the prisoner Lieuleimnt-t’olonel Paterson, his .Majesty’s 
I3th Light Dragoons guilty as above stated, (of unoHicer-like and disrespect- 
ful conduct,) which being in breach of the Articles of War, do nentence him 
the said I/icutenant-Colonel Paterson, to be reprimanded, in such tnannor as 
his Excellency the Coinmander-iii-('liiet may deem fit.’ 

* The Communder-in-Chief of the Madras anny, 8ir George Walker, ac- 
foinpanied the promulgation of this sentence with the following ob.servalions : • 

‘ The reprimand which it is riieutenant-Genenil Sir George Walker’s duty 
here to communicate to Lieutenant-Colonel Paterson, will, he hopes, ad- 
monish him to be more particular in future, in nil explanations required by 
his Senior Officer, and to hear always in mind, that, however severe the temi.s 
in which they may be nddres^ed, it is a duty to the service of his country 
that he is fulfilling, and not to be considered an act of subserviency to the 
indi\idual. 

‘ The Lieutenant-General cannot, however, but regret that it should have 
been found necessary to assemble a court-martial at so great an expense and 
inconvenience, both to the individuals and Government, and to have placed 
an officer of rank, in a situation so painful to his feelings on a trifling misun- 
derstanding, which five minutes’ personal conversation, with a due suavity of 
manner, might have cleared up. lie cannot but deprecate communication by 
letter between officers in the succession of command, where personal ex- 
planation can be obtained. Independent of great waste of time that might be 
more usefully employed ; it must be in every one’s observation, that a gen- 
tlemanly manner and tom* of voice (always to be expected between officers; 
will often give a moderate and proper expression to a phrase, which may, in 
a letter, appear harsh and offensive ; and whe-i it is recollected how much 
the public service siiiTeri by »^«rh misunderstandings, and what bad example 
they bold out — the Lieutenant-General must require personal communication 
to bo adopted, when practicable, on all matters of duty Ix'tween officers in 
the Immedialo succession of command, when It U necc^sniyto mici into 
explanation or detail. 
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' Tho Licuteuant.Generftl must at the same time desii‘e| t)int ufilcers iu su- 
perior command may abstain as much as possible from interfering in the interior 
details of regiments. Nothing but repeated irregularities can excuse this, as 
it must e?identlv imply negligence or incapacity on the part of the actual 
commander, and in so much weaken the respect necessary to his authority— 
and wheu irregularities or mismangement, really requiring such interference, 
do actually occur, the case is of such a nature as necessarily to form a report 
to the Superintending General for the information of the commander of the 
forces. In the meantime the chain of responsibility must be kept up in all Jtn 
link.'*, ghingas well as taking the respect due to each, nod the Lieutenant- 
General will feel bound to notice any breach of it. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Paterson is now released from liis arrest and is to re-ossume his command.! 

‘ Head Quarters, Madras, May, 9, 1826. 

‘ Lieutenant George Berwick of his Majesty's 13th Light Dragoons was 
armigiied on the following charges, viz. 

‘ Tor conduct unbecoming au officer and a gentleman, in involving himseir 
in pecuniary transactions with the non- commissioned officers under his im- 
me<liate command, calculated to weaken the ties of authority and rcspoc'. 
which are essential to the due preservation of military <liscij)line. 

• L'jion which charges the Court c iuie to the foUouing decision : 

‘ The Court acquit the prisoner of ungentlenmn-ltk«‘ eonduet, but having 
found hnn guilty, as above stated, (of involving himself in pecuniaiy fiansat - 
t ions with the non-conimisioned officers,) w liu h eondurl is uiiheeoming an 
officer, subversive of discipline, and in breach of tin; Articles of War. do 
sentence him, the said Ideutcnant Berwick, his Majesty’s 13th Dragoons, t<» 
lose one step, by being placed inimediatelj below the I.ipuleiiant wlio, al 
this date, stands next to him in the List of Otficers r>f his Al.ijesl^’s 13 It 
Dragoons.’ 

On the publication ol the .sentence, the ConiiDandei-iii-CIiicf issued the 
following observations: 

* After the patient Investigation and nllent.on with wliich the Court has 
gone through the ucconipanying procecdbigs, hov.i ver diflenuit the opinion of 
the Lieutenant-General may be on the n sult, il is with great regret that he 
feels hiH duty to the public service will not allow him to utleiid to its recom- 
mendation, in favour of the prisoner. Under the ge-ierall) known principles 
of the sei vice, it would be imagined that every milil.uy, every gentlemanly 
feeling, wiuild revolt at the idea of a pecuniary obligntiou to a nou-conmib- 
sioneil oflic'T or private, and that the most ignorant would be aware how 
much it must strike at the root of suhordnmtioii and disripliiie ; hut In this 
instance, obligations of ihi.s nature have bmn contracted in the very face of 
a clear and distinct order upon the subject, by the late Commander-iu-Chier 
of India ((j<'iieral Sir Kdward Paget) jniblislu <1 to this aimy April 30th, 
1S24'. There cannot then be found the slightest colouring of an excu.se for 
the conduct of the prisoner, and he may think hi.n.self most fortunate in tlie 
charitable construction of the (.'oiirt and the slight sentence it has awarded 
for a crime of so mischievous a tendency. 'Hiis .sentence is to be carried into 
execution, and I be prisoner released from arrest. 

‘ The Lieutenanl-GeiiiTal canned, however, jmss over this occasion of ex- 
pressing his gie it suprise at the prevalence of so degrading a custom in one of 
his Majesty’s regiments as has been developed in these proc. edings, a custom 
gi-«wn to such an extent as be quoted tveii in extenuation. U it possible 
that this can have eM-ted wilhonl the knowledge of the commanding officer, 
if he fulfils his duly to ihe eoips placf^d imde, his command, and thus no less 
under his moral protection? The Lieu tmat- General niiist consider that it 
besjioaks great inattention on bis p.jit and he must hold him responsible that 
it shall he eradicated. \ band ot uior.o Irndeis inus' bevei> unfit for the 
duties of non-rommissioned rdherrs-Hind ofiucis. wlm borrow of them, as 
unfit to eotninainl. ard Im ' ,in Inv <• litllr (loubt nf Ihr i on**equpn< r'- w hirh «Mi*h 
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h »laXt of dogriidfiUoiwnW biing ii]>on the corps, should any further exampl* 

v( it appiOLt,' 

‘ Head Quarters : Madras, May, 22, 1836. 


‘ Lieutenant-Colonel Boyse, I3lh Light Dragoons, commanding the can- 
tonment of Bangalore, was arraij^ned on the following charge preferred 
against him by Major-General Sir Theophilus Pritzler, K. C. B., commanding 
the Mysore division of the army. 

‘ For disrespect to mo as the officer commanding the division, in treating 
my orders with eoiiteinpt, by issuing a reglment.il order, bearing dale 7th 
Fehruaiy in diieet opposiMon to the instrut lions conveyed to him per- 

sonal I v by me on that day, before the commanding officer and officers of his 
Majesiy’s 1.3! li Dragoons assembled for that purpose, and in communicating 
I lie same through the adjutant of the 13th Dragoons, in direct and immediate 
disobedience of those my oi tiers. Such conduct, on the part of Lieutenant- 
('nlonel Boyse, being unljecoming his character as an officer, prejudicial to hi» 
Majesty’s service, and subveisive of all order, and military regulations aud 
discipline. 

(Signed) ‘ T. PiirrzLni. Major-General, 

Commanding Mysore Division. 


‘Bangaloie, April 15, 1S20.’ 


* Upon wldcli charge the Court came to the following decision : 

‘ The Court , having taken in matiiie consideration the evidence on the pro- 
secution, togellier with what liicuttmant-CoIonel Boyse, C. B. has adduced in 
his thfeiK'c, IS of opinion, that he. fiiculciuint-Coloiiel l3oy.sc< C. B. his Ma- 
jesty's 13th Light i)rag<MUis, is not guilty of the crime laid to his charge — 
and do therefoiV most fullv and most honourably acijuil him of all and every 
part Uicceof.’ 

The following are the lemarks of the (’ommaiuler-iu-('hief on this occa- 
sion 1 

‘ Although llie fneiifciiaKl-Genernl thought it expedient to confirm the 
finding and scnicine of th(‘ Conit: taking notwithstanding a \(‘rj diflcrent 
view of 111!' coils. ‘ of Its proc 'cding, he cannot uild his approval — and should 
certainlv have sent them hack for revision, h.id it not appeared useless, after 
the Coiiit li.nl allowed it • opinions to be bi.isscd liy the admission of a mass 
of papeis and other matter, totally irreielanf to the snhjeci hi'fore if, and 
thence, among other irregu!.irilies. licensing the prisoner to place ujinn Iho 
fa,’o of its proceedings a nuist unjusliti.ible and wanton attack upon the cha- 
laiMerofan officer ol rank not under its cognizance, and leaving him there- 
fore wilhonl the means of justitlcalion. In fact, instead of confining itself to 
the sole evidence eonneeted with the charge, viz. the instructions of Major-Ge- 
neral Hir Theophilus Fritzler, and thi' icginumtal order issued by the prisoner ; 
instead of giving its own nnhinsijed opinion upon the subject submitted toils 
eonsUlciutioii, it appeals to have suireiidered its post to the subalterns of the 
I3tb Liglvl Diugoons.and .illo wed them to sit in judgment bet ween tbeir General 
of division and the prisoner - the natural consequence of which has lieen that 
the faclH in issue, taels most important to the discipline of the army, however 
disliiiclly proved, have bmiv lost sight of — viz. that Major-General Sir 
Theopliilus Pritzler liad given instructions to Lleutcnant-Uoloucl Boyse aad 
tile otlicBrs of the 13lh Diagotms, dePiniiig the command of the rcffimenl 
vested in Lifutrnanf-( olond l*uterson. who in all respects was to he obeyed 
.IS sueli, fi)rbidding at the sumc lime auv otle r channel of communication to 
the officeis, either to Lieuleii.mt-l'oh>>u 1 Bovse or to himself, but through 
him. Ntiw as military discipline has never yet admitted of the anomaly of 
two commanding officers of the same coips, this might have been thought 
^uffleuntly explaimtoiv . cspecialU to an officer of twenty-three > cats’ standing. 
NcTcrtheicss. after healing the^e in^truclions. and on the very same morning, 
as if in defiance of them. It is pinved and admiMed ih.il Licutmanl-Coloiiel 
Rovso took home with him llic AdnUant of the logiment, and Ihit officei 
whom he had heaid forbidden to hani. anv rommnnuatmn with him but 
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through the channel of his commanding olhcer (Lieutenant-t’oloucl Paterson) 
Tvas actually employed by him in the issue of a regimental oriUr, contrary 
to the authority Just defined by the Major- GeneraJ, as Festiug in Lieutenant- 
Colonel Paterson.— An order even going to the extent of weakening and 
degrading the power and respect necessary to the situation, by taking from 
it ail means of reward and leaving with it all the odium of punishment — an 
order as if intended to keep up that spirit of party, which the instructions of 
the Major-General were specifically intended to overset — an order above all 
totally disregarding his Majesty’s regulations, uhich strictly define all the 
restrictions necessary for officers jti temporary command, in forbidding any 
change of orders and regulations previously established by the more per- 
manent commanding officers, without superior authority, but no where pro- 
viding for the double interference of both at the same liiiu>. 

* ^sto the remark of the Major-General,, that Lieutenant- Colonel Boyse 
was the commanding officer of Lieutenant-Colonel Paterson, as the latter 
was of the regiment, it could admit but of one military sense, that of his 
command of the cantonment, which gave him all necessary authority over the 
13tli Dnigoons os of all other corps wilhiii it, and it can haidly be doubled 
that all proper instructions i'«sued by him tt» its commanding officei lor its 
welfare would be attended to, or if neglected, he had nhvavs tin* power of 
reporting that neglect to superior authoritv, though not of arbitrary inter- 
ference with the internal management of his inferior, who, bv signing the 
returns, became at once the only aeknowL'ilg.-d and reponsible commander, 
and of course vested with all the power iiei essar> to luUil his duties. 

'* The Court, however, has honourably aerpiitted tlie prisoner LiAitenant- 
(Ailonel Boyse of all this. 11c is eonsequentlv to be released from arrest .ind 
to return to his duty aud command. The .’Nlajor-Genernl of the divi'^ion i't 
now even desired to have the order in question expunged from tlie regimenlul 
books of the Lith Dragoons, as trammellmg tin* authorit v of the commanding 
officer, and contrary Ni the suirit and meaniug of his Majesty’s regulations^ 
to w'hieh his attention must however be particularly culled— at the same 
time, not losing sight of the probable return to coinmaml of his senior, he 
will of course lie expected to consult with ami attend to his lecommendalioiis 
on ail important concerns of the corps, not inconsistent with his lesponsibililv 
and the due authoritv necessary to his c<»miiiaiul.' 

‘ Head Quarters: Choullrj Plain, May 1B2C. 

‘ As finm some late examples it appears there have existed doubts with 
some individuals of this army with respeet to the meaning of certain orders 
for the guidance of officers, w ho, being seniors of their corps, may hold at the 
same time superior commands at the same stations ; and as the possibililv of 
two persons luterfeiiiig at the same lime in one rominaiul must be attended 
witli the most mischievous efhrls tu military disripline. in the creation of 
parties, the eneourageineot of tiMi.il complaints, and the lowering of the 
proper authority— it is for the futuo- tci he distinctly understood as the rule 
of (lutv throughout this army, that officers accepting or executing .superior 
commands with or without salaries attached thereto, the duties of which re- 
quire the signature of returns and the drtails of their own corps to he left to 
the next in rank— ri sum lliuehy all authority to interfere personally in the 
internal management of il for the lime In ing. 'Phe immediate and complete 
command of wliich is \i'sl» d in the officer w'ho,l)y his signature to tlie returns, 
is rendered alone rcspoi)''ihli' (o< its <Hsciplineandcharacrer. Junior officers! 
however, so situated being <‘\pcricd to con-ull and attend to the recommenda- 
tions of their seniors in all important roneorns <if their regiments not incon- 
sistent with their own responsihilitv or the due authoritv necessary to tin* 
maintenance of their cy inmamis. keeping always in view the spirit as well as 
letter of the principles hiid doMH lij his M.ijostx 's legnlHtions of not allow- 
ing, during his tempoiaiv alr-c./' • .eiv change la ilic wiitten orriprs and ic- 
gulalions laid down !>\ the moie peiie lecnf cemmanding offirn in ’jhieh a» 
all w'holcsonie and .lorfs^an icslruinm )< nx luded no fill Ihcr inici I'cH'itrr 
on the part of the -icniDi can t)« aliowwl, than whal giron In Ihn swpeijoi 
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command oyer that corps in common yvitli all others in his cautonwcnt, as iw 
the case of a Brigadier (lenernl or Colonel on the Staff, where, in case of any 
failur «5 of discipline or inattention to his proper instructions, he has always in 
his power to report that neglect to superior authority* hut in no case can 
allowed an arbitral^ interference in its internal inanagomcnt. 

‘ This regulation is not, however, to be construed to extend to tlie tem- 
porary changes of coinmand aiising out of the chance meeting of corps, 
or to any temporary command indeed that does not require the abandonment 
on the part of tlio senior of the •jignatmeof returns and of the superintendence 
of the usual (let.ills and duties ; and, to prevent all doubts upon the subject, 
all previous orders inconsistent with the principle here laid down, arc hence- 
forward to be considered null anti void. 

* T. II. S. (Jonway, Adjutant General of the Army.* 


CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, 
AND CHANGES, IN INDIA. 

[B. signifies Bombay— M Madras— and C. Calcutta.] 

Bell, A. f.ieut., removed from 2(1 troop 3d brig., to 3d troop 2d brig. artU. 
regt. — C, Aug. H. 

Becher, Mr, F. ,1., Assistant to the (‘olloctor of Midiiapore.— C. Aug. 24. 

ChapiiiiUi, II., admitted as Assist.-Surg. — ('. Aug. 11. 

CainpbeH, (i. G. Suig., (Jar.-Surg. at Agra, to have Med. Charge of Arlil. at 
that station. — C. \ug. H. 

Grant, C. S., pionioted to bo Assist .-Snrg. — (J. Aug. 11. 

Greim, (i. 'l\, Lieut. corp> ot Fngin., to be an Assist, to Superint. of Delhi 
canal. — C. Aug. I f. 

Garstin, Mr. (’., to he a Junior.- \ssist. to tho Political Agent to the Gov.- 
Gen. in Saiigor and the Nerbudda terriloritb. ,-t'. Aug. 25, 

Hutton, Mr. admitted as (’adet of Infau. and promoted to be Ensign. 

C. Aug. II. 

James, A,, Fnsigu, prom., posted to 7th icgf. 1. — B. Sept. 2L 

Kiiox, Mr. IL T., admitted Cadet of ('av. and promoted to Conud.— C. 
Vug. II. 

Lushington, .Mr. G. T., to bo A>>l^l, to tlie Per>ian Secretary to the Gov.- 
tlen — C. July 20. 

JNlackcnzie, Mr. H,, to In* See. to the (Jov. -Gen. during the period of his 
Lordsliip’s tour to the Upper Provinces.— C. July (1. 

Molony, Mr. E., to officiate ns Sec. to the Government in the Territi>rial 
Dcpurtniont.— C. Jul> 0. 

Miindu), Mr. 11., Salt Agent for the Southern Division of Calcutta. — 
('. \ug. 4. 

Newton, C , promoted to be \ssist.-Surg.— C. Aug. 11. 

Keid, Mr. J. admitted as Cadet of Inf. and promoted to he Ens. — 
C. Aug. II. 

Raveusliuw, .Mr. E. C., to be AsMj,t. to the Persian Sec. to the Gov.-Gcn.— 

( . Jul> 20. ' 

Shortland, Lieut. 3tJth N. L, to superintend N. Div. of Cuttack road. — 
C. .Vug. 6. 

Sanders, IL 2d Lieut, posted to 2d Comp. 5th Bat. Arlil. Regt,— C. Aug. g. 

Stirling, Mr. A., to be Persian Sec. to the Gov.-Gen.— C. July 6. 

TarneU, F. promoted to be .Assist.-Surg.— C. Aug. 11. 

Vetch, G. \ , Capt., 54th N. I. to superintend Berharripoi** road. — C. Aug. 5. 

W akefield, V¥. Ueut. ifinorcd to 2d troop. ,ld Bug, Hors* Art.— C. Vug, 9 

V oung.'W. 2d Lieut., posted to 90th t omp. 6th hat. Aitil.*icgt.— C. Aug. g. 
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BXRTH8. 

ilnsUt, the lady of M., Esq., of a daughter, at Humeerpore, North Bundcl- 
cund, Aug. 28. 

Angelo, the lady of Lieut. F., 7th Light Cavalry, of a sod, at Kumaul, 
Oct. 16. 

Adams, the lady of Capt., of a son, at Sattara, Oct. 5. 

Bell, Mrs. John, of a daughter, at Calcutta, Oct. 20, 

Campbell, Mrs., wife of Mr. Campbell of the Custom-house, at Agra, 
July 20. 

Cooper, Mrs. L. of a daughter, at Calcutta, Sept. 1, 

Cornelius, Mrs. C.. jun., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Oct. 22. 

Caxton, the lady ol Capt., of a son, at Secunderabad. Si‘pt. 21. 

Darling, Livut. ‘Gen. -Governor of New South Wales, the lady of, of a too, 
at Sydney, New South Wales, Oct. 8. 

Fan<', the lady of W., Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Banda, in Bundcl- 
riind, July 21. 

Falconer, the lady of the late A., Esq., of a son, at Barrackpore, Aug. 15. 

Holmes, the lady of Capt., 7th N. I., of a son, at Berhamporo, Aug. 27. j 
Haig, the lady of J., Esq., of a daughter, at Cuddapah, Sept. 30. 

Jervis, the lady of Capt. J., 5th Regl. N. I., of a son, at Muttra, Aug. 7. 

F^iddio, Mrs. J. P., of a son, who died four hours after his birth, at Moo- 
ghyr, July 29. 

F^aw, the lady of Capt., Artillery, of a son, at Bombay, Oct. 8. 

Mitchell, llie lady of the Rev. W., Church Missionary, of a daughter, at Bom- 
bay, Oet. 13. 

MacCutchon, Mrs. C., of a daughter, at Pultyghur, July 12, 

Manly, Mrs. C., of a daughter, at Kammisserporc, Aug. 10. 

Moore, the lady of the Rev. W., of a son, at Monghyr, Oct. 9. 

Pigou, the lady of H.M., Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Jessoro, 
Aug. 13. 

Philips, the lady of E., Esq., Surg. 6lh Extra Regt. N. I., of a son, at Dinn- 
pore, Aug. 9. 

Pringle, the lady of W. A., Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Patna, 
Aug. 2 >. 

Rov, the lady of Capt. P., of the Country Service, of a daughter, at Calcutta, 
Oct. 13. 

Story, Capt., Madras Army, the lady of, of a daugliter, at Calcutta, Oct. 24. 
Sandys, the lady of J. F., Esq., of a daughter, at Garden Reach, Oct. 13. 
Twenlyman, Mrs. H. W., of a daughter, at Calcutta. Oct. 20. 

Thompson, E., Esq., the lady of, of a daughter, at Bomandcc Factory, Nud- 
deah, Oct. 10. 

Tilghman, the lady of R. M., Esq., of a son, at Allahabad, .\ug. 9. 

Whiting, the lady of the Rev. .Mr. J., of a son, at Cawnpore, June 18. 

Webb, the lady of ti., Esq., Hurg. H. C. IstEurop. Rcgt., at Agra, Aug. II. 
Watts, the lady of Mr. H. C., of a son, at Calcutta, Oct. 15. 

Young, the lady of Dr., of a son, at Dapoolie, Sept, 29. 

liARRIAOEB. 

Aljan. J.. Esq., Urm of Messrs. Cumming. A Co., to Jane, eldest daughter 
of the late Robert Menrias, Raq., of T>nbfearh. Perthshire, at Calctiffa, 
Aug. 21. 
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Births^ Jld/ yidi^es, (ind Dvcitks. * 

Browtif B., Liout., Bengal ArttL, Revenue Surf , Moorod&b&d, to Maria Jane* 
eldent (laughter to C. ('Iiristianu^ Ksq., at Calcatta, Aug. 9. 

('arne^fy, P. O., Esq., Civil Service, to Susan, second daughter of Lieut.-Col. 
Iralach, Aliliiary .Vudilor-Ceneral, Bengal, at Penang, Sept. 14. 

Campbell, T., Escj., to Miss Maria Fiellerup, Oct. 30. 

(trcen, Mr. IE, Med. Dep., to Miss F. Dashwood, eldest daughter of the late 
Capt. K. Dashwood, of 11. M.SOlh regt. Foot, at Madras, July 29. 

Jackson, A. It., Es(i., M. D., \sVist.-(Jar.-Surg., to Margaret, second daughter 
ol'C. Paterson, Esq., Civil Service, at Calcutta, Nov. 3. 

Sliejdiee, K . Esq., Bombay Med. Estab. to MEs Isabella Allan, at Calcutta, 
Aug. 21. 

Siriith, ('., Es(i., Civil Service, to Miss M. Jarvis, daughter of the late Isaac 
Rowe, Es(j., at Bui sal, Aug. 24. 

Smith, J. Lieut., .’{1st regt. 'P. 1.. I., to Aliss Saurel, Oct. 14. 

Taylor, C., Issq , norsi‘ Art., to Emily Maryana, eldest daughter of Lieut. 
(!ol. Chanibeis, II. M.’sH7lh Regt., at Bangalore, Oct. 2. 

Willis, \. I.., l.icut., 32d N. L, to Miss M. Cuppage, eldest daughter of th» 
late Col. (’up|)age, at Cab-ulla, Aug. 22. 

DEATHS. 

Biirridge, Mr. J., II. C/s Al.iri.ie, the inf.uit son of, at Alliporc, July 27. 

Bowie, Mrs. A., aged 29. at Kidderpore, Sept. 5. 

Beelier. R., Esq., aged .‘17 )eais, at Cuttack, Oct. 10. 

Iliad), (1., Lieut, and \dj.. Mary, sisltr of, aged 20 years, at ATadras, Oct. 6. 

Clark, Miss A., sister of II. Clark, Esq. Civil Surgeon at (lorruckpore, aged 
19, July 2o. 

Cooper, Ml. f... ('aroline, the daughter of, aged 17, at Calcutta, Sept, 2. 

Cheyne, 1). C. C. Nuam’s Med. Kslao. at Aurungabad, July l>. 

Dance, Sir Nathaniel, Kt., foimeily a ('ommander in the E. I. C.’s Service, 
aged 79, at Entiidd, .March 25, IS27. 

Dilxlin, Lienr. Francis, ul the .’Id Bengal Lt. Cav,, aged 27, only surviving 
son of the Hev. I'bo-.. Krognall Dilwlin, I). D. — .it Muttra, in Jlindoostan. 

Dueat, Esi^., M. 1)., Civil Surg., Sholto James, third son of, at Broach, 
Aug. 14. 

Foley, the lady of f-ieut. W., lOtli 1. at Dinaporc, Aug. 29. 

Forth, Mr. T., Apotliecary lion. Coin. Service, at (lau/eepore, Aug. 14. 

(iarriek, Capt. R., of the ship llengdl Merchant, at sea, July H. 

(loodell, Mr, J., Assist, Bd. Rev., Central Provinces, at Allahabad, July 17. 

Harvey, G. 1)., Lieut., Otli K\tra regt. N. L, at Benares, Aug. 29. 

Hall, Airs. .Augusta Emily, aged 22, at Calcutta, Oct. !•*. 

Haig, J. Esii., the lady of, aged 30, in childbed, at Cuddapah, Sept. SO. 

Johnson, the Infant son of Dr. R., at lAvtna, July 27. 

Jacobs, Mr. F,, Record-Keeper Mil. Dep.. at Calcutta, Sept. 12. 

-Mann, the infant son of Mr. Conductor F. W., Ord. Com. Dept, at Saugor, 
July 30. 

Newbult, J. D., Esq., Civil Service, at Madras, Sept. 12. 

Parlby, Cnpt. W., the infant son of, at Allahabad, July 19. 

Phillips. Marv Jane, infant daughter of E. Phillips, Esq., Surg. 6th extra \ I., 
at Dinapore, Aug. 31. 

Paul, the infant son of Mr. J., at Calcutta. 

Pridham. i apt. H. W., of tha Country Strriee, at CiUutlt, Oct. Id. 
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StfWArtI A., Copt., Wth N. r. at Calrnlfa. Angr* 2f^- 

Thom>on, Dr. K. 3?. n., Mary Ellt^n, the cWcst dauffhtei' of, tiffed 4 years. 


«t Patna, Anir. ‘iH. 

Thwaitps, Ciput., Charlps, Adj. of flie ht Afndras Cavalry, 
son of Henry 'Hiviiiitps, Ksq., of Huston Sq. at Aicot, on 


and t/ip youngest 
the *JUh of Aug. 


Wyllle. J., Lieut, and Adj., Rainpoorah Loc. Bat. aged i?9, at Portabghur, 
upur Necrautch, Oct. U. 


SHIPPING INTELliIGENCE. 

A1UUVAI.S FROM FAS rEUN I’OR r‘i. 

Ditc * puit <»f Arrival ^Inii's N.uue. ( omui.imtt'r f ilp ot Depart. Date. 

182C. 

T'oh 09 (RT t’p()oksi»a^. riari'mont .. Honour .. Bombay .. Sep. IS 

Keb. ‘Jb At Cork .. Diadem .. (’otgrave Bombay .. Sep. l.S 

Fil). Otf Porlstno. Diadem .. KdwardH Mauritius Oct. 22 

Feb. -28 Downs .. Fairtield .. Wurk .. Sydne> .. July 18 

Mar. I Downs , . York . . Moucrielf Singapore Aug. ft 

Mar*. I Downs .. P«iiuM“sS Mary Smith .. South Seas Sep. 27 

Mar. I OlT Do\er .. Frii udship . . ONhorne . . Batavia .. Oct. 21 

Mar. I Milford .. t'lyde . Mnnro .. Bengal .. July 31 

Mar. 2 Portsmouth l(.M.S.r/.irne D(d)>«>n .. Cej»l»m .. Oet. 28 

Mar. 2 Portsmouth Cirea''sian .. Douthwaitc India .. Sep. 7 

Mar. 2 t .. Ueorge .. Uae .. Batavia .. Nov. 3 

Mar. 2 Cowe-^ . Bunell Metcalf .. Mauritius Nov. 20 

Mar. 2 Dowjs .. Alexaudor .. Kuhardsou Ceylon .. Oct. 17 

M r. 3 Downs .. Thom. Coutts Christie .. China .. Nov. 23 

Mar. p3 Downs .. Cicorgiaua .. llaylett .. Ihmgal .. Aug. 28 

Mar. Downs . . Doncaster . . Church . . \ . D.’s I.and Oct. H 

Mai.% Downs .. Coventry .. Pmdie .. Maiuitius Oct. 23 

Mar. '.3 Downs ., Joseph .. ('hristophei Bengal .. AprillO 
Mar. ‘Vr Alilfoid .. Celia .. Sherwood Batavia .. Oct. 13 

Mar. ‘5 ( owes .. Maria .. Biphaids Batavia .. Nov. 11 

Mar. 'M l.iveipool . . Duke of Lnneast. llauimy . . Bengal .. Nov. 4 
Mar. ‘8 Downs .. Henry .. Hunney . . \. S. Wales Aug. 30 

Mar.'S Off Dover.. Ffebe .. lateElsdon Cape .. Dec. 17 

Mar. 8 Hie | .. China .. Nov. 17 

Mar. 1.3 Otf Ihirt.smo. Berwickshire Shepherd (’hina . . Nov, 19 

Mar. 13 OlfPoitsrno. D. of Athol Daniell .. China .. Nov. 29 

Mar. U Downs ,. Eliza .. Mahon .. Bengal .. Sep. 24 

Mar. 14 Downs Atalanta .. Johnston Bombay .. Oct, 26 

Mar. 14 Downs . . P. Regent . . Richards . . Mauritius . . Nov. 1ft 

Mar. 14 Off I bastings Rojal Charlo. Dudmau . . Singapore.. Sep. 18 

Mar. 14 Dow ns . . Calista . . Robertson Mauritius . . Nov. 1 1 

Mar Ift Downs .. Java .. Driver .. China .. Aug. 0 

Mar. Ift Downs . . I>ady Amherst Lisle . . Mauritius . . Dec. 10 

Mar. Ift Downs . . Sarah . . Milne . . Bombay . . Oct 1 

Mar. 1ft n»uns .. Cleveland .. Havelock Mauritius.. Dec. 9 

Mar. 15 Cowes . . Oromaze . . Holutfs . . B.itnvia . . Nov. 7 

Mar. 19 Isleof Wight I..ord Lowther Slovarl .. ('lima .. Nov. 29 

Mar. 23 Oif Dover .. Porcupine .. Laing .. Singapore.. Dec. ft 

Mar. 2}* OlT Portland Edinburgh.. Bax .. ('hina .. Nov. 29 

Mar. 2" OlT Falmouth Achilles . . Henderson Cape . . Jan. 18 

Mar. 28 Off Portland Macqueen .. Walker .. China .. Nov. 14 

Mar. 28 Liverpool .. Bolivar Smith Singapore.. Nov. 30 

Mar. 28 Off the Start Magellan .. Horst . Batavia .. Nov. 26 

Mar. 29 Off Hastings Udy Holland Snell .. Madras .. Nor. 26 
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ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. 

port of Arnval. 

Ship*! Name. 

Comntauder. 

Port of Depart. 

1820. 

Auir. J4> nj»na 

Oeneral Ifarris 

. Stanton 

. . London 

Sop. 

Oliliiii 

London 

Sonthby 

. , London 

Sop. iti 

N. S. Wales 

Kngland 

Reay 

. . London 

Sop. 12 

N. S. Wales 

Mar(|uis of Hiuiliy. . 

Ascough 

. London 

Sep. li 

China 

William Fairlie .. 

Blair 

. London 

Sop. IH 

Bengal 

Pheasant 

Paglar 

Trcgear 

. Medlterra. 

Sc|). IH 

Bengal 

Kmulous (Steamer) 

. London 

Sep. IS 

Bi*ngal 

Palmyra 

Lamb 

. London 

Sep. 18 

Bengal 

'I'imandra 

Wray 

. London 

Sejj. 2l 

Madras 

Melpomene 

Johnson 

. London 

Sep. 21 

Mat'ras 

Lad\ Raffles 

Coxwcll 

. London 

Sep. 21 

Madras 

Morley 

Halliday 

. London 

Sep. 24. 

Bengal 

llairiclt 

Guthrie 

. London 

Sep. 24 

Bi'ugal 

Prince Regent 

Hosmer 

. T.ondon 

Stp. 25 

Bengal 

Provuh'ucc 

Ardlie 

. London 

Sep. 20 

Bengal 

Sarah 

xMiller 

. London 

Sop. 20 

rhlna 

Orwell 

Farrer 

. London 

Oct. 1 

Madras . . 

Hope 

Flint 

. London 

Oer. 1 

M xlras 

Hercules 

Vaughan 

. London 

Oet. 0 

Bengal 

Amu 

Balderson 

. London 

Get. 10 

Madras 

Lalla Rookh 

Stewart 

. London 

Oot. 15 

Van Die. Land 

Fail ol'f.iveipool . , 

Ward 

. London 

Oct. 18 

Bengal 

Duke of Bed foul . . 

Pardons 

. London 

Oct. IS 

Benoal 

Rose 

Manjiiis 

. London 

Oct. 20 

Bengal 

Cam Brea Castle . . 

Davey 

. London 

Oct. 20 

Bengal 

Malcolm 

E> les 

. London 

Oct. 20 

Bengal 

Fmma 

Worth 

London 

Oct. ti 

Bengal 

Florentia 

Aldliam 

. London 

Oot. 31 

China 

Isabella 

U iseman 

. I.ondon 

Oct. 31 

China 

Anil and \ineUa . . 

Ford 

London 

Nov. 4. 

('hina 

I. Old \mhersl 

('raigio 

. London 

Nov. 0 

(>hiua 

Asia 

Stead 

. London 

Nov. 10 

('hina 

Mod'att 

Brown 

. London 

Nov. 20 

Mauritius . , 

Samuel Brown 

Reed 

, Liverpool 

Uoc. 3 

Cape 

AlVictt 

Skelton 

I.ondoa 

Dec. 8 

Capo 

Milo 

Winslow 

London 

Dec. 9 

('npo 

I.onach 

Driscoll 

London 

Dec. 15 

('ape 

Mniy 

Hope 

Liverpool 

Dee. 17 

Cape 

Admiral Cockburn 

Cooling 

London 

Dec. 2i 

('ape 

Borneo 

Ross 

Ixondon 

Dec, 2t^ 

(hipe 

Caledonia 

Bell 

London 

Dec. 20 

('ape 

Mellish 

Vincent 

London 

Dec. 29 

Capo 

Isabella 

Clarkson 

London 

1827. 

Jan. 7 

St. Helena , . 

Pero 

Rutter 

. London 

%lRn. 7 

(Jape 

Minstrel 

Arckall 

. Porstmo. 

Jan. il 

Cape 

Kerswell 

Armstrong . 

. London 

Jan. U 

('ape 

Hussain 

Gibson 

London 

Jan. IS 

Madeira 

Isabella 

Fyflfe 

. London 

Jan. 15 

Capo 

Luna 

Knox 

London 

Jan. 16 

St. Helena . . 

Atalanla 

Johnstone 

. London 

Jan, 30 

Madeira 

Cssar 

Watt 

. London 

Fth. 9 

Sr. Helena . . 

Waliingham 

Bourke 

. Ixondon 



List of Poismgers, 
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DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE.* 


Date. Pert of Depart. 

Ship's Name. 

Commauder. 

Oettiaatioo. 

ln/7. 

Mar. 5 Deal 

Britornart 

Brown 

. Mauritius 

Mar 9 Deal 

Mhion 

Chambers 

. .Mauritius 

Mar. 9 Deal 

Bombay 

('ll 11 it tee 

. .Madras *& China 

Mar. 9 Cowes 

Grecian 

Smitli 

. Bengal . 

Mar. 9 Cork 

Competitor 

Jack Mill 

. (’ey. & Bomb. 

Mar. 15 Deal 

St David 

Rieliiu'dsoii 

. Bombay 

Mar. 16 Deal 

Ib’olei’tor 

W'migli 

. Bengal 

Mar. 16 Deal 

(iovernoi Ready . 

Voiing 

. V. D.’s Land 

Mar. 18 Plymouth . 

Waterloo 

Mamuiig 

Madras vt China 

Mar. 18 Plymouth . 

Guneial Kyd 

Nairn** 

. .Madras & China 

-Mar. 18 Ply mouth . 

Faiquharsoii 

Cl nick shanks 

. Penang & China 

Mar. 18 Plytuoulh . 

Olive Branch 

Anderson 

. Cape 

Mar. 24 Deal 

BcUoni 

Till belt 

. Bengal 

Mar. 25 Deni 

RoNonn'e 

Feiin 

. Bengal 

Mar. 25 Deal 

Isarl of Egreiuont. 

Johnson 

. Capi* 

Mar. 25 Deal 

Midway 

Wight 

. News. Wales 

Mar. 25 Deal 

Minei va 

Norris 

. Bengal 

Mar. 25 Deal 

Lang 

FiUsk 

. New S. Whales 

Mar. 25 Deal 

Guildford 

Johnson 

. New S.W’ ales 

.Mar. 25 Deal 

Oiinthia 

. Rixoii 

. Batavia 

Mar. 20 Portsmouth. 

Mary and Jane . 

. Matches 

. Batavia 


GKNKKAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 

P\SS| N<il''RS IIoMf \V\UI)S, 

Hy :ho Alrrandrr. fmm Ceylon Souh'i field, Mrs., and children; 

Mr. Noland ( urlaiit ; ■— Vloiu'Mr. 

P.y the Woodman. (f.e;n>,) Irom New Sceith Wales:— Mr. Fbsworlh ; 
Lieut, llobertson, Re^^ ; Dr. J. IlntheDord. K. N. ; Dr. G. Rutheiford, 
R. N. 

Ry the Fairfuld, from New South Wales:— Dr. Read ; Mr. Mills; Mr. D. 
S\v inton. 

Ry the Thomas Conlts, from Chma Itobt. Cnmjibell. ICsq., Bengal C.S.; 
Capt. Agm-w, II. M. Dh f)i-ai(ooiis. 

By the Gvorg'uina . (tapt. Mayletl, fiom Bengal uml Madras : — The Rev. L. 
Kendlenger and lad) ; C-.ipi. R. A. Thomas, II. M. I-Hih Regf. ; Lieuts. S. IT. 
Middleton, Artillery ; S.i\oiy, N. I. ; 'P. 1). Moir, N. I. ; S, A. Grant, 1I*M. 
Service ; Gei.rge R.im.s.iy, N, I, ; (iecuge Cook. N, I. ; Mr H. Ro>e, late 4lh 
Officer of the /h/mVeSroR ; Mr. M. Daniels, Bengal .Medieal Rstahllsh- 
mcnl ; -Mrs. Isabella Wilkin»on ; Master'* Thomas and VVm. Wilkinson; Mr. 
Harrington, C. S., and his lady, the Masters Harrington ; Mr. M*Ta‘od, C. S. ; 
the lady of Capl. M Ken/ie, H. M. Royal Scot-* ; .1. McDonald, Ksq., M. D. ; 
Lieuts. M. llisbtp, and M Ihaise Dth Regl. N. 1. : Capl. .Moore ; Mr. (’amiihell, 
C. S. ; Mr. Claike, Bengal Aitilb ry ; Mr. R. Lovell ; Capt. S. Smith, II. M. 
8d Regt. 

By the i)far/cm. KdmomN, from Mauritius and the Cape; — Lieut. Drury, 
R. N. ; thy Rev. Mr. Mian ; Di M’Donald and fainiU, from the Cape ; Lieut. 
Galway, from Mauritius: Liout. Wells. Bombay Marine; Capt. William, 
Bourchler, R. N. : Dr. Turner; Mr. Wut'*on, ship-owner; Lieut. J. B. 
Emery, late Governor of Mondmss. 

By the from Bengal: — Mrs. Kingdom ; Capt. Barwell, II, M, 

I Ith regt. Dragoons ; Lieut. Kingdom, 3ist Dragoons ; .Ma.ster Kingdom ; Dr. 
Farrell, inspector ; Mr Farrell, C.S. 

By the Padany. Rogers, from Padang : — The Rev. (Charles Evans and 
lady, two Misses Evans, and the .Masters Evans. 
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Notice to Correspondentif^ 

By ihe AbercTombie Upbimon, Innes, from China: — Mrs. Ann Presgwtdf 
the lady of Edward Presgrave, Esq. Acting-Resident at Singa^re J Capt. 
James Webster, late Coninmnder of the ship Mary Ann ; PnjWp Amirn- 
don, Esq., merchant at Canton ; Masters Presgrave, and Misses PreiJ- 

the Berwickshire, Canning, from China Frahcis Hastings Toone, Esq. ; 
Lieuts. V. B. Lazard, H. M. 13th regt. ; P. 1. f^ith, H. M. 13th regt. ; M. H. 
T. Whefer, H. M. 1*^th regt . ; and Mr. John Meade. 

By tlw Minburfjh, , from China : — Sir James Brabazon l/rmstone, 

late f^viident ol the Select Commit U^o ; the Rev. Henry Harding, Chaplain at 
Canton ; C'apf. 0. W. Bonham, 25th N. f. 

By the Lord Lowlhvr, from China;— Maj. Jas Elder, 1st Bomb. Europ. 
Regt.; Cicut. A. 11. J.Wcstley, Queen’s Royals; J. M‘Mahone Johnson, 
Esq., free mariner. 

By the Manqueen : — J. Bathgate, merchant, Calcutta, and lady; Lieut. 
H. M. Lawrence, Beng. Artillery. 

By the Baifi^alcarras :—Vo\. J. M Innes, 61st Regt. N. I. ; VV. S. Cra- 
croft, Esq., late Ooveniment Agent at Penang. 

By the William Faiiiie: — Dr. J. Livingstone, Surg. at China, and lady ; 
Miss Livingstone. 

By the (itor^c the Fourth: — 11 Batson, Esq., Bengal Civ. Serv. 

By the Marquis oj llunllij: — A. M. Magniae. Es<]., merchant at Canton, 
his lady, and child ; J. Doiiglas, Est)., .Madras C. S. 

By the Duke oJ Lancaster, from Bengal: — Capf. Aplin, his lady, and 
children; (apt. (ioldhuwke; Lieuts. Jackson and Gilmour ; Mr. Phillips; 
the lady of Col. E<Uards, and children ; he Masters Ronalds. 

By the Atahinia, from Bombay : — Mr. Agar, H. C. S. ; Lieut. Deck, 
ir. C. H ; M aster (-univingham. 

By the FAiza. Mahon, from Bengal; — (’apt. f.ong, 50th Regt.; Lieut. 
Murray, .Mlth Regt., with his lady and family ; Lieut Scott, Bengal Artillery ; 
Mr. Field and child. 

By tin' VriMc Jleyrnt, from Mauritius r—Mr. Dunkinson ; Capt. Dobson; 
Mr. Webh, 

Bv the Royal Charlotte, from Penang; — Master Oawford, nephew of the 
Uesulenl at Singapore ; Lieut. Maxwell, II. M. 11th Light Dragoons, far 
the ('ape, (died at sea, November 2t>.) 

Dutwarhs. 

By the Protector, for Madras and Bengal l.ieut.Whiteford and lady ; Mri 
Raikes ; Miss \N eleh ; Mis. and Miss Smith; IVIr. Calleii ; Mrs. Price; 
Mr. Erskvne; Mr. Davis; Mr. Jeffries; Mr. Best; Mr. Waller ; Mr. Blind; 
Mr. Meyer ; Mr. Turner ; Mr. Frederick ; Mr. (iarrow ; Mr. Bratliwaite ; 
Mr. Barlow; Mr. Welford; Mr. Wilson; Mrs. Bell and daughter Mr. 
Phlllipson. 


To Correspondents. 

T7ie great to which the Debates given in the present 

Number e:rtend, ( notwithstanding all oiir efforts to keep them 
within more modtrate lin\its,) compels us to omit many Ariitles 
already prepared for this Number, as well as many communi^ 
cations from Correspondents on topics of public interest, which 
must necessarily be deferred to next month. 



fi«t. 

1. On IVty Criticism , SHI 

3. The lodmnDay ii7 

3. Lord Lansdomi’s Motion on Appeals from India 

4. Un&ding Beauty Sat 

5* Letters from a Continental Traveller StSS 

6. Go, Fancy, tread the Shore . . 234 

7. Forgery of a Braniinical Work on Religion, by a French Jesun . . 235 

8. Heroes Served 43g 

9. Abassah, an Arabian Tale . 239 

10. Lines, occasioned by reading the *■ Giaour^ 246 

11. Moreau’s New Work on the Navy of England 247 

12. The Rhine 252 

13. Excursions on the Banks of the Nile 263 

14. View of the Law of Libel in England and in India 261 

15. To a Nameless Brook 270 

16. A Letter from Athens, addressed to a Friend in England 271 

17. On the Licensing System 283 

18. On the Ruins of Babylon 285 

19. New jl^bian Nights’ Entertainments 287 

20. Sonnet 293 

21. Rise and Progress of the British Power in India. No. Xll. ... 294 

22. Song— The Lady Well-Tree $04 

23. Illustrations of Sacred History $05 

24. Governor Elphinstone, the late Gov. Adam, and the Indian * John Bull ’ 307 

Spring— A Sonnet $08 

On the Laws of Quarantine $09 

27. On the Nobility of the Skin $27 

28. Dependence of Sheriffs on the Pleasure of the Government of Bombay 929 

29. Letter from the * Cape Colonist ’ to Earl Bathurst . 331 

90. Af&irs of Messrs. W. Palmer and Co., of Hyderabad $8$ 

31. Improvement of the Bombay Marine 

32. Origin of Nobility— Knox’s Spirit of Despotism 

33. Elementary Oriental Tuition 

34. The Ring 

35. Summary of the Latest Intelligence connected with the Eastern World 345 

36. Debates at the East India House $80 

37. Civil and Mlllitary Intelligence 406 

38. supping Intelligence 420 
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ON PARTY CRITICISM. 

The attention of the public now shifts so rapidly from one 
novelty to another, and is for the moment so absorbed by each, 
that things of the greatest magnitude, and most permanent interest, 
if of old standing, are quite overlooked and forgotten. Nothing 
can persuade men to regard things of ordinary occurrerme. What 
is done daily seems to be effected by nature, precisely in the same 
manner as night and day are made to travel round the world, or as 
sunshine and cheerful verdure wait upon the summer. Who can 
anest the silly race of curiosity, flying, like a stray hound, upon 
the wrong scent ; and compel it to keep the path that leads to the 
real game ? If this could be done, among tlie things that should 
occupy the public attention. Party Criticism certainly ought to 
be one of the principal. 

To be sure, people are not entirely ignorant that Reviews and 
Magazines arc sworn, like regular troops, to snpport a certain 
cause, and obey certain leaders. All the world know.s this as a 
sort of general proposition. The great mischief is, that few or 
none care to be at the trouble of prying into the details of this 
system, where, should they look closely, they would sometimes 
discover abysses more black than Tartarus, filled with every evil 
passion, and this hopelessly and forever, because springing from 
malignity and vice. 

We once had an opinion, in youth, when the wisdom of books is 
almost worshipped, that the critic came to the performance of bis 
duty with clean hands, and a heart softened by the influence of 
letters; that in analysing a new volume his eye was on the watch 
for beauty, and his understanding sulBciently elevated to compre- 
hend and welcome it ; that bis business was stiictly confined to the 
images and ideas before him, their arrangement, their connection, 
their congmity, and the more or less suitable clothing of words m 
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whieh they appeared ; and, eonaequently, that it aerer be 
any part of bia^ calling to care how the author might happOii to be 
connected with political parties, or what, on other eubjecta, might 
be his sentiments and opinions. VFe do not regret the long conti- 
nnance of that pleasing error^ though we have since found how 
grievously we were mistaken. Party critics entertain no love for 
literature. It is a passion they hold in the utmost contempt^ 
regarding it as a very fit companion for that love of virtue and of 
our country, which generally flourish together iu young bosoms, 
and which these sages reckon, wherever they find it, among the 
marks of a puny intellect. Greatness, they contend, is a thing 
which covers itself with the eemblamea of virtues, as with so m%Dy 
baits and hooks, to draw mankind towards it as prey, to be made 
advantage of in due time and place. Napoleon was great, and 
these were his arts ; these were Caesar^s ; these were his nephew's, 
whose name is always in the mouths of literary men. But Epami- 
nondas was also gi'cat, greater a million times than the greatest of 
the tyrants named, and these were not his arts. He charmed 
mankind and governed them, not by the semblances of virtue, but 
by inrtue itself; not to extract advantage out of them, but to 
confer on them the greatest advantages,— victory, independence, 
liberty. 

True party critics, however, consider all virtue of that kind 
exactly in the same light as the Gorgoos and Chimeras, iu which 
the Greeks believed, as well as iu virtue. They are satiS" 
■fled with mere ordinary notions of perfection. Virtue, among 
them, means an industrious maintenanco of the pretensions of their 
leaders, precisely as it did among the degraded cohorts of the 
republic, after Sylla had flooded the streets of Rome with the life- 
blood of courage and public spirit. These qualities of merce- 
naries and gladiators we allow in all their fulness to our critics, 
for undoubtedly they combat manfully whatever adversary their 
jmtrons direct them against in the political arena. With equal 
vigilance they protect their friends. For, when one of them pre- 
pares to let out his notions,] he does not dismiss them friendless and 
unprotected, like orphans, into the unfeeling world, where they 
must shift for themselves, and trust for success to the ojdnion they 
shall create in mankind ; by no means ; a sauadron of friendly 
critiques is immediately got ready, well annea with praise, and, 
occasionally, with a dark instrument called mystification; and 
some of them march before, and take their stations in the columns 
of various newspapers, into which strong holds of truth and wis- 
dom they get, as Jupiter got at Danae, by gold. From these high 
places they lift up their voices and attack the public ear, telling 
it daily and hourly that in such and such wonderful pages a treat 
of the richest description is to be found ; but that expedition 
•hould be uied, for that, like the books of the Sybi], thaae hooka 
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betom fewer everjr hour, and in a short time may possibly disap- 
pear altogether. 

^ That men should be dispo^d to think fevouraWy of a writer 
who advocates their own opinions, is extremely natural^ and what 
every body expects, ft is scarcely a weakness. It is in feet 
nothing more than a partiality for that which we believe to be true. 
So far then the critic may vdthont blame Indulge a friendly feeHng 
towards a certain class of anthors, and be disposed to support 
their just pretensions with pecaliar warmth and energy ; but^ 
amfeus U3que ad araSy — ^he should stop at the limit of truth. 
And, on the other hand, when an enemy comes before him, is be 
not bound by the same law? Sometimes we have seen a critic, 
with some noble volume before him, almost invulnerable m its 
perfection and beauty, standing, like Sindbad by the rokh’s egg, 
perplexed at finding no hole for censure to creep in at. Great 
productions cither delight or enrage a reviewer, (the former if he 
understands them :) but the judging of mediocrity, and much 
worse, is their daily task. Yet, sclaom looking at better things, 
they really attach to some of these, ideas of excellence, and learn 
to 8}>eak of them as something that must pass down to posterity, 
accompanied, perhaps, by their own eulogies, or, at least, owing 
much to the impetus which these originally communicated. 

There are extremely few periodicals, whether Reviews or Ma- 
gazines, in which one can expect to find a just opinion of books ; in 
the generality, the critics err through mere incompetence, which 
is some excuse for them ; but the party reviewers, the thick^and- 
thin critics, never design to speak justly of any heretical work. 
If it has merit, if it betrays the fire of genius, so much the worse, 
it is the more dangerous. On this account, greater pains must be 
taken to prove that it has no merit, no marks of genius, nothing to 
distinguish it but incomprehensible dulness : indeed there is a kind 
of criticism, now but too much in vogue, and which seems likely 
to fiourish long, by which Shakespeare might be convicted of wont 
of fancy, and Milton proved a man of sordid ideas. 

But the most singular feature of our periodical criticism is the 
amazing dissonance observable in the voices of the various Journals 
when uttering judgment on the same book. The languages created 
at Babel were not more dissimilar. To the critical acumen of one 
who, perhaps, courts the reputation of a scholar, the style appears 
loose, abrupt, turgid, too metaphorical ; the thoughts, though not 
amiss, are common-place, or have no depth ; the opinions divulged, 
peculiar and fanciful, but harmless. Well, the decision, perhaps, 
of this oracle may seem harsh; but, visit the fane of another, and 
listen (0 the response. A different tone is now heard, the hierophaht 
api^ars to labour with an unusually strong efiiatus of critical firry, 
uhich distorts his visage, and sends a shaddering through his 
limbs ; hit words, broken and vehement, bnrst forthrimpetnonsly, 

<? 2 
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ftod seem of tremendous import, but convey no clear meaning. 
However, from the few that are intelligible, we learn that the author 
of the book, about which we consult the oracle, is a monstev^ 
induBtrious in manufacturing instruments for the extirpation of 
social order and all legitimate authority , and that the very leaves 
before us are contaminated by a subtile poison, which, like the 
images of things in the Epicurean philosophy, will Hit from the 
page into the leader’s iniiid, and turn his inner man as black as an 
Ethiop. After this, will any one dare to open his lips in behalf of 
the monster or his ])ook ? Travel a little farther and you will find 
a rival fane, where the hierophant has a more wise and grave man- 
ner, and though he speaks somewhat quaintly, and affects in a 
slight degree the language of more ancient vates, is more judicious 
and sage in the /ata he utters. By this heir of the Delphic Pytho- 
ness you may again, perhaps, be led to admire your author, be 
freed from the apprehension of moral poisons, reconciled with your 
own judgment or prejudices, and be delivered over for the remain- 
der of your life to a happy and contented delusion. 

In thus characterising the judgment of books, which we generally 
find given in our popular publications, it is by no means our inten- 
tion to insinuate that men perfectly competent to form correct 
opinions nerer write in those works ; the contrary, we know, is the 
fact ; but it is eipially certain that, whatever be the greatness of 
the abilities by whicfi the reputation of our Reviews is main- 
tained, t/iis does not pi event opinions the most partial, and praise 
more fulsome than fortune-lmntcis heap on a rich dowager, from 
being bestowed in those publications on hooks quite ordinary in 
their nature and execution. Examples of this occur every three 
months, and will, no doubt, always occur ; but in No. 89, of the 
* Edinburgh Review,’ we meet with an instanm^ of party criticism, 
which, though far less outrageous than many that might be cited, 
will serve very well to illustrate our position. 

The public have lieard a great deal, in the various periodicals, 
about Mr. iMoore’s ‘ Life of Sheridan,’ and, in our opinion, they 
have heard a great deal of nonsense ; but it seems to be at length 
understood, that, although in some respects a useful book, this 
‘ Life of Sheridan’ exhibits no trace of capacity rising above raedi- 
ocjity. The style is distinguished by nothing but those meretricious 
oruameuts, which sophists of all ages have interwoven with their 
periods to amuse the multitude ; and which, in verse and prose, 
constitute the characteristic of Mr. Moore's style. The ‘ Edin- 
burgh Reviewer’ is of opinion, however, that these sparkling 
gauds displease none but such as are imable to beautify their own 
style with the like ; and therefore we expose ourselves to the sus- 
picion of irreclaimable barrenness in speaking of them with irre- 
verence. But in spite of this hint, we must persist in regarding 
Mr. Moore's ' historical ' flowers as much more out of place than 
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the flowers he has sown so thickly in his other compositions, where 

the sophist^s art is less discernible. We should have thought, indeed, 

that 80 gaudy an apparatus of imagery, poured out, d tort et d 
travers, in a biographical narrative, would have found less indul- 
gence in the ' Edinburgh,' than in any other Review; for, to do it 
justice, it is more manly in its general tone than any periodical we 
know ; it was with some surprise, therefore, that we discovered the 
critic playing off his ill-placed pleasantry upon ‘ the sober style of 
history,^ which he professes, and we readily take him at his word, 
not quite to understand. Indeed there are things, beside the his- 
torical style, to an understanding of which onr reviewer might 
plead innocent, with a v^ry clear conscience: — but we are silent on 
that; — our present business is with ‘ The Life of Sheridan.^ 

In writing this * Lifc,^vc cannot conceive that the biographer could 
have any motive for representing Sheridan wor^e than he was", and 
for this reason we really consider the picture he has drawn of him 
as more likely to be flattering than otherwise. If, however, it be 
anything like a true picture, what a character has he drawn ! For 
our own part we confess wc would eagerly have bartered such 
fame as Sheridan must gain from this ‘ Jiife,^ for oblivion ; for 
throughout, and to make the best of it, he appears an adventurer 
of doubtful and waveiing piinciple, a pbigiarist in literature, and a 
sophistical rhetorician in eloquence. As to the writer’s endeavour 
to raise him, as he somciiines docs, at the expense of Burke, it is 
indeed a vain attempt. Burke stood as much above him in true 
eloquence, ns Milton stands above the author of ‘ Lallii Rookh.' 

This injurious comparison of Sheiidan willi the Whig renegade 
may perhaps liave been grateful to the Revi(*wer, appears to 
have had some very strong reasons, superadded to the merits of 
the book, for his warm panegyiie. It is not improbahle hut that 
he is himself some Wliig, of the old school, who was engaged in the 
transactions which Mr. IBoorc records, and Ims had some honied 
words dropped upon hi.s name by the impartial biographer. His 
Review looks like the payment of a debt of gratitude, in which the 
generous think they can never be too liberal ; for he really barters 
away his own character for judgment, to p\irchasc his author a 
reputation for an excellent prose style. “ The style, in general, 

** we think excellent — and all the better for the metaphors and 
** images.” This, from a publication like the ‘ Edinburgh Review/ 
is curious. Its critical canons in general look the opposite way, 
towards severe simplicity of style, and force, and vigour. Mr. 
Moore, they say, being an Irishman, and a man of genius, ‘‘ cannot 
but do after his kind : ” that is, write in inflated language. Puerile 
fancies of this nature might do very well in Ladies’ Magazines, 
and similar works ; but we look for something more solid in a 
Review. Does the writer imagine that genius must necessarily 
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exhllint itself, decked like a stage-emperor in spangles and tinsdf 
We had been aeeastomed to think, on the contrary, that genitis 
was chiefly remarkable for its nice sense of propriety, and that, fa 
whatever it did, the means were carefully adapted to the end. Oar 
Mlnburgh critic, however, does not understand why historical 
truths should not be dressed up in all the ornaments of epigram- 
matic wit and the most gaudy rhetoric. We will tell him why; 
the ideas which hist6i7 conveys, are, for the most part, of a sad 
and sober nature, and therefore require to be expressed in sober 
words. Men do not put on the same garments at a funeral as 
when they, dress for a ball, nor, if they conv^Tse on the occasion, are 
their looks or their words the same. Nor even in ordinary circum- 
stances do we relate a story of serious import in the same tone and 
expressions with which we repeat a joke. Metaphors of a certain 
kind spring up as it were of themselves, even in the most serious 
discourse, and arc almost absolutely necessary to the existence of 
earnestness and energy ; but then they arc the growtli of nature, 
and appear as much a part of the style, as the woods and thickets 
of a wild uninhabited land arc part of a savage landscape. No 
one censures the proper employment of metaphors, as every per- 
son must know that without them language would be a mere skeleton ; 
our every-day discourse teems with metaphor; but it is the 
profuse, misplaced, and ostentatious, display of this rhetorical 
finery, that is blamed in Mr. Moore. Metaphors indeed will by no 
means satisfy his ambition : he must have similes also, and com- 
parisons, and these of the most learned and recondite nature. But 
in the employment of these things, one rule should be constantly 
kept in view, never to attempt the illustration of anything by 
something less known than itself. Mr. Moore is not, however, a 
man to be restrained by rules ; perhaps, as the Reviewer suggests, 
because he is an Irishman, and a man of genius. 

With one other remark we shall conclude our strictures on this 
singular article. The critics by which the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ is 
managed, are generally supposed to be all Whigs, though un- 
doubtedly there are some among them who liave imbibed very 
democratical notions. However, as Whigs, that is, trimming be- 
tween the two opposing interests of the state, they were vigorously 
and justly attacked in the ‘ Westminster Review/ and proved to 
be mere advocates of a party pretending a great tenderness for the 
people, to keep up their popularity and weight in the country. 
When this accusation was first made, they affected to treat it with 
contempt, and made no defence ; but they seem to have beea 
taught since then, that what the * Westminster Review’ uttered, 
is, in fact, a widely-spread opinion, which is daily becoming more 
general ; and therefore they now think it worth theit while to put 
forth a laboured defence of Wbiggism and themselves. But, 
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say what they will, nothing can ever restore their Party Criticism 
or Part^ Politics to the good opinion of tho pOOple at. Wge, who 
now see plainly enough, that 'tis from other sources they must ex- 
pect political regeneration. The ‘ Edinburgh Review ' itself is 
popular, not because it is the organ of a party and its views, but 
because it generally seizes popular topics, while they interest the 
public mind, and treats them with peater and more uniform 
ability (notwithstanding its occasional defects) than is to be found 
in any other periodical of the day. 


i 

the INDIAN DAY. 

DAWN. 

Now come the delioate sighs of the soft gale, 

First breath of dawn, the moru*s sweet harbinger, 
Which, as a herald, still precedes the pale 
Calm silvery mantled day-break. There’s a stir 
Of life amongst the dewy opening flowers, 

The hum of insects, and the ceaseless whirr 
Of their light wings iimumerous. Gem-like showers 
Fall from the rustling leaves of waving trees ; 

While in the West the last star rolls away, 

Yet lingeringly, as lovers part at day 

From ’noath their ladies’ lattice. The cool breeze 

Creeps on, as slumber steals o’er hearts at ease, 

Fanning, with perfumed wings, and breathings light. 

The sober footsteps of retiring night. 

SUN-RISE. 

Forth from the gorgeous East, as from an urn 
Spring mighty floods, of rich and glorious light ; 

The heavens are bathed in sunshine, and are bright . 

As if with smiles, and then all blushing bum, 

Like a bride’s cheek, who hails her lord’s return 
From his flrst absence. ’ Who can marvel now 
At that deep worship which the Ghebir paid 
To his resplendent god, from the hill brow, 

Which new-born sun-beams clothed, whilst yet the shade 
Of night lay pillow’d on the mists below 3 
Or who could view yon cloudy ocean roll’d 
In waves of ruby, amethyst, and gold, 

Nor raise hlf heart to that First Cause who bade 
The fields of momiDg thus to be array'd ? 
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noon. 

Down from bis blaziog car, tbe Lord of Dny 
Hurls a fierce splendour through the sultry air, 

Bright, fiery, piercing, as his arrows were 
When writhing at his feet the I^ython lay. 

The shadowless scene gleams dim threap the white glare. 
And the tamed tiger gasps beneath the ray. 

’Midst smoking marshes and hot reeds, the boar 
Hides from the scorching blast, while the worn snake 
Lies still and torpid in the deepest brake. 

The Spirits of the southern whirlwind soar 
Cipon its burning breath, and hurry Jjy 
Each shatter’d cloud that o’er the oazzling sky 
Casts a brief veil. — So man, as frail, is driven. 

By Passion’s withering blast, from Peace and Heaven. 

«• 

RVEISING. 

Throned amidst thunder clouds, the dark Toofaun 
Frowns grimly down upon the sinking sun. 

With all his banners, purple, black, and dun, 

Unfurl’d for war*, the tribes of air have gone 
Wheeling and screaming, flying from the gale 
Like Ocean mists ; a solitaYy sail 
Shines through the gloom, and o’er the murky river 
Like Hope’s last ray, to hearts it leaves for ever. 

Now bursts the storm in one terrific howl, 

Wild as the din of hell : the lightnings pale 
Cilitter through rattling cataracts of hail : 

The clouds rush down in floods, the heavens scowl • 

Earth shakes, and all its groaning forests nod ; 

Kneel, Man ' and deprecate the wrath of God. 

NIOIIT. 

The storm has pass’d, and dewy silence rests 
Upon the broad blue river, and the earth. 

The perfumed air is cool, as thobgh its birth 
Had been ’midst Himalaya’s frozen crests. 

How calm — how silent — save where the plashing oar 
Sounds faint and far, rippling the lamp’s pale beam 
That shoots from mosque or temple, on the shore. 

Athwart the eddying Gunga’s holy stream.— 

And see ! the rising moon, around her gleam 
'The stars, bright satraps of her silver throne, 

Lighting the hour when sadly and alone 
The Exile muses.— W hat to him are these, 

The East’s resplendent skies and fragrant trees. 

This clime of flowers and stars ’—Alas ! ’t is not his owu. 
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We are glad to find that the growing interest of the public mind 
in the affairs of India, has extended itself even to the House of 
Lords, and that one of the most distinguished members of that 
assembly has thought it not unworthy of his station, to call the 
attention of the Legislature to defects in the existing system, by 
which the welfare of that great country is impeded rather than ad- 
vanced. » 

To those who have read the evidence and rcjiorts of the Com- 
mittees of the House of Lords on foreign trade in general, and espe- 
cially on the commerce between Great Britain and the East, it must 
be quite unnecessary to say a word on the extent and accuracy of 
Lord Lansdown’s view’s and information, as it regards our connec- 
tion with India. It is not too much to say, that no member of the 
House of Peers has evinced a more thorough acquaintance with 
this subject than himself ; and when to this peculiar qualification, 
is added the general soundness and liberality of his Lordship’s 
opinions on matters of politics and legislation, we are sure that all 
the real friends of India must rejoice to number such a man among 
the advocates for a change in the principles on wliich her affairs 
have hitherto been administered. 

It is pleasing too, to find, that by wbomsoover advertence is 
made to this great subject, wlietlier in the upper or the lower 
House, whether in the congratulatory meetings of ministers and 
their eulogists, or the more tumultuous assemblages of complaining 
merchants and mamifaeturcrs, the certainty of some change in 
the present system is uniformly assumed. On the probable extent 
of that change men may differ: but that there will and must be a 
change, no one ever affects to doubt. Illr. Canning has repeatedly 
expressed this necessity ; Mi'. Wynn has admitted its approach ; 
and the Marquis of Lansdown closed his address to the House of 
Lords on the 30th of March last, with asserting that the future 
system of Government, by wbicli the affairs of India was to be 
managed, was one for which the Legislature must now soon prepare 
itself, the present being clearly inadequate to the fulfilment of the 
great duty to which the nation had pledged itself, to advance, by 
every practicable means, the interests, intelligence and happiness 
of the millions there subjected to our sway. 

This note of preparation from the higher eminences of authority, 
is already beginning to be echoed back from the dells and vales of 
subordinate stations and pursuits. The merchants of Liverpool, 
Dublin, Bristol, Glasgow, Leith, Lancaster, and Cork, are already 
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on the alert to preee for the opening of the China trade^ fo their 
busy and enterprizing ports. The manufacturers of Han^^^ter, 
Birmingham, Leeds, ShfefBeld, Paisley, and Carlisle, send ^th the 
£r8t murmurs of voices, which will increase in strength and himnesa 
as the day o/condict approaches. And the equal admission of East 
India sugars, the settlement and colonization of Hindoostan, the 
removal of disabilities from the interior trade in India to increase 
the consumption of the manufactures of Englahd, are topics nm 
fast becoming familiar to every artizan in the kingdom, and will, 
before long, fbrm the subject of petitions from every part of the 
united empire. 

If Mr. Canning should be at the head of the administration, Mr. 
Huskisson and Robinson still in possession of their respective offices, 
and Lord Lansdown President of the Board of Control, when the 
discussion of the East India Company's Charter takes place (and . 
we see not why a peer of the realm, though a Marquis, should not 
be as well placed at the head of East Indian, as an Earl at the 
head of West Indian atfairs,) the result may bo safely predicted ; 
but, under no possible union of men in power, however unfavoura- 
bly disposed towards the extension of trade, and liberal govern- 
ment generally, can tlie nation be persuaded that it is for the inte- 
rests of the many to continue in the hands of the few all those 
s^jlcndid advantages, which, under even tolerably judicious manage- 
ment, could not fail to result to the nation at large, from a free 
intercourse with a country containing a hundred millions of inhabi- 
tants, and rich in all the softer productions of nature and art, to 
exchange for those which our more northern climate and bolder 
energies of mind and body can furnish them in inexhaustible supply. 

Let the people of England but perform their duty, and they will, 
by the mere influence of public opinion, force asunder those invidious 
barriers, by which their capital, skill, and industry, have hitherto 
been kept out of the fertile East, and which have also hindered 
them from possessing its productions except on terms which mono- 
poly alone could dictate, and which a really free trade would reduce 
to, at least, half, and, in some cases, to less than a fourth of their 

S resent standard price. If they do not perform their duty, by 
emanding, with one voice, the abolition of a system which thus 
preys as a canker on the prosperity of the state, they will deserve 
everlasting exclusion from the blessings within their reach, and the 
additional mortification of seeing (as, indeed, they now may) 
foreigners and strangers freely admitted to a full participation of 
all the enjoyments from which they are shut out, though they 
themselves, of all other nations on the face of the earth, have the 
fairest right to their unobstructed possession. 

To return to the labours of Lord Lansdown. Impressed with 
the great difficulty of securing to the Natives of Iitdlst an impartial 
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administration of tbe lai^ In that distant ooi»try> hk ioffilriet 
appear in have been directed towards the best remedy for injostioe 
committed there, and to have regarded as of the utmost importanoe, 
the facility of transmitting, he^ng, and deciding on appeals sent 
from thence to the higher tribunals at home. It appears from his 
Lordship's statement that, from the year IJSS, the period at which 
the adjudication on appeals from India was first exercised by the 
Privy Council of England, a very large number of appeals h^ 
remained undecided ; and on many of them no proceeoiogs what*> 
ever had taken place. In one of these unadjudicated cases, tbe 
territorial right and property of a whole province had been thiwn 
into confusion, and so left, in consequence of no decision being yet 
had upon the appeal sent home from India respecting the decision 
of certain disputed questions relating to this case there. The con- 
sequence of this interminable delay was, to encourage powerful and 
wealthy individuals to obtain, by force or fraud, the unlawful pos- 
session of poorer or weaker men's property, and then, by appealing 
to this country against any decision on their case, which they hoped 
would never be concluded, to- continue iu wrongful possession, per- 
haps for the full term of their lives, and even to give over the same 
unlawful possession to their successors. In consequence of this 
encouragement to evil doers, the number of these appeals had gone 
on increasing, and no doubt would increase, until their hearing and 
decision would become, from mere accumulation, impossible. As 
if, too, this evil were not of itself a sufficient obstacle to the prompt 
and due administration of justice, the further obstacle was inter- 
posed, of requiring these appeals, when sent from India, to come 
through the Government of that country — a sure and certain 
method of delaying their progress towards the higher tribunal in 
tliis, at least ; and in many cases, where the appeal might contain 
matters of grave complaint against any of the leading functionaries 
of the Indian Government or their favourites, of staying its progress 
altogether, and preventing its ever leaving that country on its way 
to England at all. 

The answer given by Lord Harrowby, the President of the Privy 
Council, to the representations of the noble mover, contained some 
curious disclosures. It appeared by this, that his Majesty's Privy 
Council is nothing more tliaii a superior court of justice ; and that, 
as it can take no cogni^iance of any cases except those brought 
before it through all the expensive apparatus of attorneys, solicitors, 
pleaders, barristers, counsel, and briefs, with the usual fees at 
every advancing step, there might he any number of appeals sent 
home from India, and lying before and in the court, without the 
President, or any members of tbe Privy Council, knowing anything 
even of their existence, and without the possibility of their taking 
them np for perusal or adjudication, anlesa presented to them for 
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that purpose by regularly employed counsel in the full costume of 
wig, gown, and bands. It is time that the Natives of India should 
know this ; for we can readily believe, with Lord Lansdown, that 
most, if not all, of those, whose appeals now lie unheard and unno- 
ticed in the anti-chamber of the council-room, for want of some 
learned serjeant to usher them within the portals of the inner hall, 

which of course, however learned, no one would do without his 

fee, — thought that to bring their cases lyider the decision of the 
** Privy Council in this country, it was only necessary to forward 

them to the Government in India, to be by them transmitted to 

England, and that they had only to wait in paticrice and silence 
“ for its determination."’ Long, indeed, might they wait before any 
answer would reach them ; ana long, it would seem, must they still 
wait, unless they send home immediately to employ attorneys, 
counsel, and all the machinery of the courts of law, which is only to 
be set in motion by that golden key, without which nothing, and, 
least of all, justice, is to be rendered accessible to any man in this 
highly civilized, and, as some will have it, excellently governed 
country. 

These reflections lead us involuntarily to the consideration of 
the great question, whether, in a really well-governed state, all 
courts of justice ought not to be, not merely open (as Horne Tookc 
justly said the London tavern equally was) to all who could pay 
for entering tliem, hut to tho^^e who could not : and w’hethcr also 
the laws ought not to be administered wholly at the public expense, 
so that no man should he denied his rights heeause of his incapacity 
to pay for them. We pay the army and navy who defend us, from 
th»! common purse; we pay the church, and the guardians of our 
revenue, from the same national stock ; on the piinciplc, apparently, 
that all are equally henotited hy the functions which these several 
bodies perform towards the common weal. The judges of the 
courts of huv, as w'cll as the sherilTs, and their executioners, are 
paid in the same general manner. Jhit since it appears that solicitirs 
>and counsel are as ifidispensahio a part of the machinery of justice 
as judges or jurymen ; that the latter can do nothing without the 
former ; and that in the Privy Council, and all other regular courts, 
no cause can be even noticed, unless brought forward by some of 
these indispensable agents, we conceive it would be much more 
advantageous to the community that all the parties necessary to 
the due administration of justice should be equally paid out of the 
same common fund as that which defrays the salary of the judge, 
and pays the wages of the common crier. If attorneys and bar- 
risters were not indispensable to the obtaining a hearing, but were 
employed merely as luxurious substitutes by those who could 
afford them, the matter would he somewhat different, although, 
even then, there would be an inequality, according to the rank and 
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wealth of different parties, which, in so sacred a place as a court of 
justice, ought not to be suffered to prevail. But when we hear it 
said, by the Privy Council more especially, that no appeals against 
unjust decisions in India can be heard, unless they are brought to 
the cognizance of the Board by regularly constituted agents, we 
think the strongest possible case is made out to show the necessity 
ot an immediate alteration in the constitution of the court itself; 
for this effectually secures the perpetual exclusion of all poor 
appellants from the bar: though those are, in general, the most 
wionged and injured classes, and consequently the best entitled to 
immediate and gratuitous redress. It would be just as wise to 
decree that no tal]^ man should be heard in any appeal against 
injustice, unless he employed a short mau to advocate his case,— or 
to say that no blind, deaf, or deformed person should be admitted 
as an appellant, unless he procured some substitute of personal 
beauty to ])lead his cause, — tis to make a regulation which admits 
the rich and excludes the poor. IMen cannot help being above six 
feet in stature, any more tl^an they can command a perfect symmetry 
of figure ; and therefore it is that a law for shutting them out from 
courts of justice would appear so iniquitous. But, is not poverty, 
in the case of millions, equally beyond the })o\ver of individuals to 
avoid ? And is a rule, tliat will suffer no poor man, who has not 
gold enough to employ a host of lawyers, approach the Privy 
Council, and whose appeal must lie unheard and undecided, because 
of a want that he can never remedy, a whit less absurd or less ini- 
quitous than a rule to exclude the halt, the lame, or the blind ? 
The common sense of every reflecting mind will supply the 
answer. 

Now that we have noticed the defects of the existing system, 
wc will endeavoiir to make our suggestions of sonic utility by * 
pointing out to the iiolilc Marquis, to whom India is indebted for 
agitating this question, as wtdl as to the noble Karl with whom 
will chiefly rest the power of giving facility to any reform, what 
oc^rs to us, as affording a cheap, efiieient, and immediate remedy 
foi^he evil complained of, and quite within the jiower of adoption 
without wounding any of those tliiekly strewn prejudices against 
innovation, which so painfully obstruct every path and avenue to 
improvement in legislation. As, liowever, there is no danger of 
the august body to which wc have adverted, anticipating us in the 
career of reform, wc shall reserve what we have to offer on this 
branch of the subject, until the ensuing month. 





UNFADING BEAUTY. 

Ah, tell me where 
Eyes that do thirst for beauty may 
Find something fair, 

That will not fade or pass away, 

Or feel the tooth of dull decay ? 

» 

Than woman*s eyes 
Brighter no star In wintry night 
Shines in tho skies, 

And, peradventure, not so bright, 

When those arc sparkling with delight ! 

But doth not time 

Make dim these lovely lambent fires, 

That in their prime 

Scorcird all that saw with fierce desires, 
Such as all loveliness inspires 1 

Arc not the charms 

Of Nature’s changing face still young : 
Tho brittle arms 

Time casts, are at her beauty flung 
Vainly, — she heeds nor arms nor tongue ? 

True, she revives. 

Awaked from dcath>liko trance by Spring ; 

But though she lives 
Always, how ghastly pale a thing 
In wintry tempests shivering ! 

Ah, seek no more ! 

Unfading beauty doth not dwell 
On sea or shore ; 

’T is found, as vanquish’d ages tell, 
'IViihin the round of poet’s spell I 


Bion. 
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LETTERS FROM. A CONTlUfEMTiL TRAVELLER. 

Tns gratiBcAtion afforded by the agreeable letters of our cor- 
respondeDt from Germany and Italy, which were given in oar 
Number for March^ inducee us to follour up those comrounicatious 
by two of his most recent letters from Italy, in which the informa-* 
tion is not less pleasing or varied, or the style and manner less 
engaging and attractive than in his former epistles. 

• yenicc, Feb. 20, 1897. 

Our intended tour of a fortnight was spun out to Upwards of a 
month, and, I believe, would have been protracted to a much longer 
period, had we not been driven back to Venice by necessity. For 
we left all our baggage here, and took with us only such few things 
as might servo us for a short time, so that, with wear and tear, 
losses, and other casualties attendant on travelling, we had begim 
to assume something of the Jeremy Diddlor aspect. But, what 
was infinitely more alarming, we had very unwisely taken a limited 
supply of money with us, and not having been sufficiently thrifty 
at first, we were in danger of finding ourselves in an awkward pre- 
dicament, and of resembling the above-mentioned gentleman also 
in his borrowing propensities. To avoid thii^, we were obliged to 
retreat from Milan with precipitation, and to conduct the commis- 
sariat department with strict economy. Whea we got here, wo had 
very little to spare, 

Our journey was in all respects very agreeable, and with the 
exception of a very heavy fall of snow, which lasted for several 
days, and which, as usual, was unequalled in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitants, the weather waa truly delightful, more resem- 
bling autumn than winter. 

Our route was as follows: Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Brescia, 
Beggamo, Milan, Piacenza, Parma, Mantua, &c., back to Venice. 
All these arc large and fine towns, and most of them contain some- 
thing interesting, either in antiquities or the arts. Parma, in par- ' 
ticular, is very rich in paintings, and possesses some of the most 
esteemed works of Corregio ; but none of them are places where 
there are many inducements to remain, particularly those which 
are under the Austrian rule. Of course, Milan is an exception to 
this; for there is no town in Italy, which, to my taste, is so 
delightful a residence as that ; and in which, could I forget 
“ home, sweet home,** I would so willingly fix myself. Rome, with 
all its boundless treasures, is a vastly dull town to live in. Naples 
is a charming place for three or four months ; but for the rest of 
the year one might as well be in Calcutta. Florence, I am 
less acquainted with, and, perhaps, if 1 had been longer there, it 
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might haro disputed the pre-emiaence with Milan, in my etti- 
matiort. 

Here, at this particular aeason, there is a great deal of life and 
amusement; though, from the peculiar situation of the city, it is 
precluded from displaying much of the pomp and pageantry which 
Borne and Florence put forth during the Carnival. Venice has 
been so often described that it would be a waste of time to at- 
tempt a description of it here. But you know that csihals supply 
the place of streets, gondolas of carriages, and that* the^e is not 
a horse in the town, with the exception of the four braseii steeds 
of St. Marks. The streets which do exist are generally so narrow 
that two people can scarcely go abreast in them without jostling ; 
and to escape the contamination which such unseemly rubs with 
base plebeians might occasion to aristocratic dignity, persons of 
distinction arc seldom to bo met with, but perform their rounds, 
cither of business or pleasure, in their gondolas. The only open 
and extensive places of promenade are the Great Piazza of 8t. 
Mark, which I cannot better describe to you, than by saying that 
it very closely resemhlcs the Palais Royal, (the centre, however, 
being paved with large flags of marble, and the arcades extending 
only to three sides of the square, the fourth being occupied by the 
great church,) and a fine quay, which faces the sea, and leads to 
a public garden formed by the French, at the expense of half a 
dozen convents, which were pulled down to make room for thC' 
intruder. In these places all the gaiety and population of the city 
arc concentrated. Puppet-shows, mountebanks, conjurors, strol- 
ling companies of actors, (like our friends at Portsmouth,) musi- 
cians, crowds of masks, and people in their best attire. 8uch are 
the amusements of the day. At night every body is to be seen in 
the Piazza; the arcades and caff6s arc thronged with company, and 
masks, who come singly, or in parties, to exercise their wit on those 
who wear their own faces. I am told that people of the highest 
distinction avail themselves of tlie privileges of the season, and 
indulge in all sorts of whimsicalities incognito. The same 8or|, of 
masquerading goes on at the theatres, and after them at the 
Ridotto (public rooms), which is seldom deserted till five or six in 
the inoniing. There are also numerous couversazioui, balls, con- 
certs, &c., all of which arc unusually gay during the Carnival. 
Through the kindness of my banker, we have had invitations to 
several of these, and if we were so inclined, we might have as much 
of that sort of dissipation as we pleased. 

I have been to one masquerade, which was very splendid, one 
concert which was extremely good, and where, amongst other 
varieties, a nohile domina executed on the piano-forte, two pieces. 
One a difficult Sonata by Dussek, the other, Variations by M 3 ^eder, 
with violino obligato, in a way that might have made the great Kalk- 
brenner jealous. T0*inorroir there is to be a great bfdl, to which. 
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I think, I shall go, as all the beau monde of Venice will be assem- 
bled there; and then I shall have seen enough to giVe me a tolera- 
ble insight into Venetian society. Ix^Other respects, these large 
parties gave me very little pleasure, being entirely without acquaint- 
ances, dnd I greatly prefer the more mixed society of the pit of the 
Opera^; though, to do the aristocracy justice, it should be observed 
that no restraints and ceremonies are attached to their parties. 
Fall dress is unknown, and he who went habited as our Londbu 
beaus to an evening party, would probably be considered as indulg- 
ing in some of the masquerading freaks of the season. I fear I 
slmll sink to zero in your grandmamma’s estimation, when she 
learns that though I have been upwards of three months absent 
from England, I have never once had on a white neckcloth, or a 
pair of silk stockings ! Yet, in the course of my wanderings, 

1 have now and then elbowed and been elbowed by grandees and 
other lofty personages, and have occasionally had the honour of 
making my bow to a principessa, or a duchessa. My uncam- 
bricked neck has more than once been thrust into refined society, 
to mix with the ‘‘ black spirits and white, blue spirits and gray,” 
which there mingle •, and my booted (but not unpolished) legs 
have even pressed the same floor with the light fantastic toes of 
fair waltzers, even daring to approach the space consecrated to the 
labours of the camlier soul, and to the mysteries of the demi- 
queue de chat ; and, strange to say, I have always found myself 
like others in these respects, a circumstance which, no doubt, 
shows the people of the Continent to be a set of unmaimcred cubs, 
ignorant of what constitutes the real enjoyment of society. For 
who can properly appreciate the grace of one of Rossini’s melodies, 
if his neck be encircled by a black stock ? Then dancing is 
delightful, but only to those who wear silk stockings, and so essen- 
tial are they to this enjoyment, that all pleasure vanislics at once, 
if even a looker-ou has boots ! I say nothing of the wearing of a 
frock-coat at an evening party ; for that, of course, is an enormity, 
of which even the savages of Otaheitc would be incapable. But 
my indignation is running away with me, and 1 must return to 
business. 

On my return here, I found in representation at the Fcnice (the 
Grand Opera) the ‘ Crocciato.’ Alas ! it was very different from 
what I had been accustomed to ; and, half a dozen times, I was 
nfclined to leave the theatre in despair. It is very unfair to Cec- 
coni, on whom the arduous task was imposed of sustaining the prin- 
cipal part, to force her to sing music to which her physical powers 
were inadequate, setting science aside. The part is written in 
mezzo soprano, and often goes higher than what most sopranos 
can well accomplish; whilst it descends far into the province of 
contralto. No person then is capable of executing this music, 
barely as it is, in score, without possessing two different metalli of 
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voice, (as is said teohiiicilly,) that is, the facuUy of singing in so- 
prauoand contralto (the intwval between these being, of course, 
included.) There are a few persons who are thus singularly gifted. 
Pasta is one ; but even in ‘her singing, you may have remarked a 
want of clearness in the lower notes; the thinness of hor upper 
notes was not so perceptihJe,fromher great judgment, which enabled 
her to turn even the weakness of her voice to account. Cecconi^s, 
however, is a, pure contralto, and, to sing the music, she is perpe- 
tually ohligcdi either to Hy into a most intolerable falsetto, or sud- 
denly to ^11 down an octave, and thus entirely to ruin the effect 0 / 
tlic passage. With respect to her conception of the music, if I 
could forget the Vellutian fioriturc, it might have appeared to me 
tolerable ; but, when I say that it bore no shadow of resemblance 
to what, the more I hear of singing, is the more firmly established 
in my mind as the standard of excellence, it is scarcely necessary 
to attd, that it gave me little satisfaction. How the Venetians, 
who were the first audience that listened to this noble opera, and 
who passed the watch word, ‘ Crocciato and Velluti* to the rest of 
Europe, can listen to it, as it is now represented, (for not only is 
the principal inefficient, but the music has been mutilated and dis- 
figured in a shameful manner, in the vain hope of bringing it within 
the reach of tliose who were to sing it,^ is quite unintelligible to 
me. It ‘should be mentioned, however, that Tosi and Crevelli, who 
originally sustained the parts of Fulmidi and Adriano, still appear 
in those characters, and do all for the music which individual ex- 
cellencecan accomplish. Crevelli, though sixty years of age, is one 
of tlic most acc<unplisliod tenors T have over heard; and Tosi has 
a first rate reputation in Italy. She sings the music with more 
feeling than lloiiino, though she. Iuls not yet acf^uircd so much exe- 
cution ; and she has, moreover, the advantage of being young and 
handsome. I do not insult her by a comparison with Caradori. 

<Of the orchestra, what can I say of sufficient praise? Of all 
the perfect haiuLs to whicli I have lately listened, and of which 
each has appeared superior to that which went before, this of Venice 
-is the most admirable. Though it possessors a strength which, on fit 
occasions, can nearly stun with its thunder, its accompaniments are 
ever of the most chambcr-Iike delicacy, and in the most admirable 
subordination to tlie vocal parts ; and, in tlus respect, I may say it 
stands ulonc. The iuclinution to indulge in their own little jHourish 
is ill general too strong to be resisted by the tenants of an orches- 
tra, and the voice is often lost where it ought to he principal. 

The ‘ Ci-occiato ’ has been succeeded by a now opera entitled 
‘ Giovaima d’Arco/ composed by Vaccaij expressly for the 
Fcnicc. When a new opera is produced in Italy, it is the custom 
for the roaster to sit at the piano-forte daring the first three nights 
of its representation. The audience always listen with patience 
for these three evenings, when they are supposed to be sufficiently 
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acquainted with thi music to pronounce sentence on it, and it is con- 
demned or approved accordingly. Custom, however, does not prevent 
them from bestowing the most unbounded praise both on composer 
and performers during this probation ; it only exacts the absence 
of severe censure. There is something uncommonly exdtiug in 
witnessing these probations, particularly where expectations have 
been raised very high. The crowded tiieatie — the wldspers which 
run through the house, communicating the opinion of some higJi 
authority who has seen the score or heard the rehearsal — the im- 
portant looks of the leader, as lie reduces his troops into tune, and 
prepares a second fiddle lest a string of his other should sud- 
denly break — the tiuxious face of the maestro, as he advances to- 
wards the piano-forte, scarcely venturing to casta timid and hasty 
glance around him at his judges, ere he takes liis seat — the death- 
like silence which succeeds the tap of the leader’s bow, preparatory 
to the commcnceincut — the murmurs which agitate the assembly, 
now swelling into distinct approbation, now sinking to the chilling 
silence which too surely indicates dissatisfaction — the din of ap- 
plause, with which any thing strikingly beautiful in the music is 
received, and which is at once transferred to the composer, the 
singers, or the musicians, according as their several merits prc-» 
dominate — the readiness with which borrowed plumes are detected, 
and the significant gestures with which thefts arc noticed— the 
varying emotions which animate the faces of the audience until 
the falling of the curtain enables them to give vent to their ob- 
servations, when the whole house is instantly divided into central 
groupos, of which each has its oracle. Such is a sketch of what the 
fii^st rcpres(Mitati<in of an opera presents, ami I must own it has 
irresistible charms for mo. What would 1 not have given to have 
witnessed the coming out of the ‘ Crocciato,’ when the delighted 
people seized on IVleyerbeer and paraded him about the town on 
their shoulders ? or the production of liossini's, where the urlfor- 
tiinatc composer was nearly hugged to death by his admirers ? I 
took great interest in this opera of Vaccaij’s, for I had greatly ad- 
mired some of his other works, and had been very much delighted 
formerly by bearing him play and sing some of bis own music at 
Naples ; I therefore watched over ‘ liiovanna * with great anxiety 
during the momentous period of probation. It began rather heavily ; 
there was nothing during the first half hour that called forth any 
marked applause ; the contralto was ill, and gave no effect to a 
scena which was much relied on by the composer. People 
began to mutter ^ pasticci Oy a phrase by which they are wont to 
indicate music made up of odds and ends ; and every thing seemed 
to portend a fiasco, (in musical phraseology, a failure.) A fine 
duet, however, between Tosi and Crcvelli turned the scale *m 
Vaccaij’s favour, and put the audience in good humour. In the 
second act, there were several good concerted pieces, and one 
splendid scena, which was executed admirably by Tosi, and which 
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of itself would save tlie opera. Indeed, her acting and singing, 
throughout this most difficult part, were altogether excellent, and 
gained her enthusiastic applause. Crevelli also acquitted himself 
with his usual ability and good taste ; but, in other respects, 
Vaccaij is little indebted to his vocalists; the bass was very 
mediocre, and the contralto weak. The second night, the success 
of the opera was more marked, and the third left no fears as to 
its failure, though I do not think it will ever rise to a first-rate 
reputation. 

At the Buffo Opera, they have been giving Rossini's < Barblere’ 
and ‘ Cenereiitola,' both of imperishable popularity, with a very 
good company ; so you see there is no want of variety. Before we 
left Milan, ‘ Didone’ was ‘ abandonata' at the Scala, and ‘ Zoraide' 
substituted, a change which gave universal satisfaction. It was 
very well done ; hut David pleased mo in it no more than in the 
other opera. At Parma, there was a remarkably good company, as 
there always is; the prima donna is a young Knglishwoman, whose 
history, as I heard it, was rather singular. She is of good family, 
the daughter of a physician, and of independent fortune ; her pas- 
sion is music, and perfection in singing is what she is bent on accom- 
plishing. She ap[)ears to be about 22 years of age, of a pleasing 
appearance, (like the prints you see of the Princess Charlotte,) 
with a fine voice, good figure, and rather graceful bearing ; she has 
none of the shyness or timidity of a novice, but treads the stage 
like one who had nothing cither to hope or fear from those who 
observed her. Her singing is extremely good, and, for an exotic, won- 
derful. In execution, even of tlie most difficult music, she has little 
to learn ^ what she does want is, drio and portuTncTito, two quali- 
ties which time and experience may give lier, nnd which Ferron has 
shown may be attained even by an Englishwoman. Still she is not 
a favourite with the Parmesans, who have received her very coldly. 

Belloc, who sang in England some twenty years ago, was also 
here, and even at her advanced years, she is hardly now to bo 
equalled in Italy, Tacchinardc, the tenor, is one of the most 
scientific and delightful singers to be met with. Their operas 
were the ‘ Crocciato,' in which Belloc acquitted herself with great 
talent, though she still fell infinitely short of Velluti; but the 
music was even more mangled than at Venice, for want of a con- 
tralto. There was another opera called ‘ Attila,' written for 
Parma, by a young composer, called Persiani ; but, though well 
executed, it did not succeed. At Mantua there was a magnificent 
‘ Semiramide,’ which was the greatest treat I have yet met with. 
The singing of a ccrt4iiu Pa.sscrini in this opera, is the most perfect 
specimen of unrivalled brilliancy, united to the purest and most 
passionate expression which I have ever heard since the strains of 
Velluti. There is science in every ornament she uses, and grace 
in every movement of her voice. It being, the last night of the 
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opera, she was forced to repeat a long and difficult icsm, (a farour 
the audience arc only allowed* to ask on tlie last representation,) 
and almost every embellishment on the repetition was new, bnt 
alwa 3 rs under the dominion of the most correct taste. Her singing 
is not new to me, and I remember well, being lost in amazement 
at her execution of the different mod illations in the finale of 
‘ Zelmira,’ (the most tryingpiecc of music ever devised, and which 
even Pasta did not choose to risk attempting in London,) when she 
was at Palcnno ; and I have heard her sing this very * Semim- 
mide^ also, hut it did not make the same impression on mo then, 
which it did at Mantua. 

At Verona, I heard ‘ Mosc" and ‘Otcllo’ admirably done, in 
which our countrywoman, Perron, was the principal singer. Her 
fame is spread from one end of Italy to the other; she is one 
of the greatest favourites in the country, and most deservedly so. 

I should never have done were 1 to give you a list and description 
of all the operas I have heard within the last month. At this sea- 
son of the year, every town has an opera, and almost every one has 
a good company, which may give you some idea ot the prodigious 
fertility of this country in musical talent. Decidedly the most 
popular composition extant, is Rossini^s ^ Semiramide,^ which, in 
the north of Italy alone, was in representation at six theatres at 
the same time. Nexl. to it may he ranked Meyerbeer's ‘ Croc- 
ciato,’ which was acted in four large towns this Carnvial. Mcrca- 
dante, Puccini, Magi, Morlacchi, and Vaecnij, are the other com- 
posers now most in re]iute; hut the popularity of Rossini is alto- 
gether unshaken, and gains ground rather than diminishes; nor, 
indeed, do I wonder at it ; for, with all his faults, he is truly a 
ma.ster genius. 

It is said licre. that Pasta is to he in London in May, that 
Mr. Ebors' agents had engaged Donzellii, Dalli, and Znchelli from 
Paris ; tliat Rossini is to go over to England to write a new 
opera ; and that in spring there would be no such Opera in Europe 
as that of London. Indeed, if all this be true, it promises well. 
Several new scores are also to be taken to England, amongst otiiors, 

^ Donna Carrittea,’ a popular opera, by Mercadantc ; and 
* Giulietta e Romeo,’' one of Vaccaij’s best works. There is some 
talk of engaging a troop of Italian choristers, and of improving the 
London ballet by introducing some of the Milanese school. 

I have advised some poisons here to induce Lorenzani to go to 
England, if they wished to sliow the London public what good 
singing was ; but it is said that she was not to be tempted, and she 
is very right, for now she is in a country where her merits are 
appreciated, which would not be the case in England. 

We leave Venice on the ‘24th, and proceed by Ferrara and 
Bologna to Florence. I fear my progress southwards must stop at 
Florence ; though how 1 am to deny myself another glimpse of St. 
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Peter^s and the Vatican, is hard to say ; but time flies, and visions 
of Indiamen and outfits, passengers and preparations, begin to float 
before my eyes, with a fair distance of rice plains and cocoa-i\ut 
trees. Alas, alas ! that one must exchange the Alps^ for the 
twenty-four Pergunnahs, and the warblings of a Passerini for the 
dull notes of the tom-tom / 

/ hare prolonged this letter considerably beyond what I antici^ 
pated when commencing it. Cicqro once excused himself for 
writing a long letter, by saying he had not time to make it shorter, 
a sort of apology which even small people may occasionally make 
use of. 

Poor Velluti is very ill here — dangerously ill, I fear, from what I 
hav4 just heard. 

Florertte, March 6 , 1827 . 

T confess to you the tearing niyself from Italy is a sad effort, 
the more so now that the climate has begun to be so delicious. 
Still I know it is necessary ; and, moreover, I feel that when I 
arrive in England all my regrets will be at having staid away so 
long. Such is the preference of present enjoyment to even the cer- 
tainty of purchasing greater happiness by its relinquishment ! 

1 should wish to bask in the warmth of an Italiaii spring, until 
the passage of the Alps becomes less dreary, and the climate on 
the other side more genial. Soin<‘limcs I think of going from (tcnoa 
to Nice in a felucca, to avoid the trouble and fatigue of a land 
journey, hut !is yet 1 have fixed nothing. The end of Apnl, how- 
ever, is the utmost ext('i»sion which, even in my dreams, I venture 
to as.^igii myself, and the 1st of 31ny 7ni<st find me in England. 

l''lorencc is in all its usual beauty, with the temperature of 
English June, We left Venice on the ‘i.jth ultimo, and I saw 
much of the Venetian society whilst there, owing to the extreme 
civility of my buikker,who loaded me with attentions. T was at two 
grand balls during the (yarnival : the fii*st was given by the Filar- 
. inonici, the latter by the Austrians, and both were of the most 
brilliant description. The first, in pnrticnlar,was the most splendid 
displiiy of beautiful women and elegant costume that I ever saw in 
any country. There were about six hundred people in the rooms ; 
and, as 1 stood in the midst of such a brilliant: assemblage, I could 
hardly credit the accounts of the decay of Venice. We certainly 
saw Venice to great advantage, though they say the Carnival is 
sadly fallen off. We got to Ferrara on the 25th, and remained there 
the 26th, when there was a very brilliant Corso, with horse-races, 
a inagnificout opera, and after it, a very gay masked ball in the 
theatre whicli lasted till 8 o^cloek in the morning ; not that I 
was so Carnival-mad as to stay till that hour. You would not 
have tlmught that Ferrara, dull and dilapidated as it looks, 
could have exhibited sucli gaieties as its streets and theatre 
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showed on this occasion ; bnt, at tMs* secBon, eteiy tawrtiu Italy *' 
is in its holiday clothes, and one would suppose the people were 
all insane. 

We got to Bologna on tlie Inst day of the Carnival) the* 27th of 
February; and here again alL was masquerading, fooleiyj and 
nwusonicnt, with a magnidceiifc rei^lone (so they call (lie masked 
balls at the Opera House) until twelve o'clock at night, when a 
great bell rang; the peojiie were nil driven away, the streets 
cleared, the sound of festivity hushed. Lent had commenced, 
mortification and penance had now taken the place of inirtli and 
enjoyment ; and, on the following day, sermons were preached 
from all the pulpits against the profane riots of the Carnival, 
which had been openly patronized the day before by the cardinal 
and church dignitaries ! One would hardly believe it possible 
that so rapid a change could be wrought in the population of a 
large town, as is witnessed at this time, especially under the Pope’s 
sway. 

No place in the world, perhaps, is so intolerable during Lent as 
Bologna, and few are more agreeable during Carnival. After the 
curfew has tolled, not a shadow of amusement is allowed, nor 
even the tinkling of a guitar in the stre(‘ts. We did not stay an 
hour longer under Ids Holiness’s domi?don than sufBced to procure 
a conveyance to Florence, where they keep Lent with more modera- 
tion. We had a tedious and dreary journey over the Appenines, 
which were covered with snow, and dismal enough ; hut, as wc 
approached Florence, the snow disappeared, and the climate 
softened. 

On our arrival here, wc immediately went into a lodging l^ia di 
Santa Margarita, where wc have three very nice furii^hed roenns 
for four pauls per diem, and We keep ourselves. Almost imme- 
diately on my arrival here, I encounteivd our old and ijieoinparable 
valet in the street. He darted across the road, seized my hand, 
kissed it with the utmost emotion, and I really believe shed- 
ding tears of joy. I was truly delighted to meet him, for a more excel- 
lent being never lived. Since leaving us he has served many masters, 
and as usual gives a long and doleful account of his servitudes. 
Now he is witli an Knglish family consisting of two gentlemen and 
three ladies, and truly it would seem the life of a galley-slave were 
ease compared with his. He is their only servmit, and they keep 
hoii.se ; they go to bed about two in the morning, and he has 
three separate breakfasts to prepare at eight o’clock ; seven pairs 
of boots and five of shoes to clean daily ; sixty knivc.s and forks 
to put in order, and coats innumerable to brush, small wages and 
poor fare ; bis complaints are like those of Leporello ; 

Notte e gior^ foticar, 

Msngiw nmlf f wal duitnir." 
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And, like LeporeUo'a also, is his determination, 

“ Vogllo far il gentiluorao, 

E non Toglio piu servir/' 

for, as soon as he is released from his present slavery, (by the bye, 
he says they are excellent and kind people, though so unconsionable 
as to work,) he intends to go to Lucca, and if he can raise enough 
money to subsist on, to give up servitude altogether. 


ftO, FANCY, TkKAD THE SHORE. 

Go, Fancy, tread the shore, 

From whence my eye 
First skimmM the ocean-floor, 

And, passing by. 

Beheld the vessel’s dashing prow 
Beat down the barking waves below. 

Ah, did not every sail 
The wish inspire. 

To wander with the gale. 

Where doth retire 

The winter’s sun, while tempests hen* 
Roar round and shake the dying year ? 

Visit the sandy nook. 

Whore oft I lay, 

And turn’d from foreign book 
To mark the play 

Of coneys in their small champaign, 

By sand-hills bounded and the main. 

And, if thou caust, recal 
The thoughts that rose. 

And feelings musical. 

At evening’s close. 

When Hesper, like a shepherd, brings 
The flocking stars to night’s cold springs. 

But whisper nought of love — 

Be that forgot — 

*T is a fire bright above, 

But ashes hot, 

And cinders uaslinnas they burn. 

Below, and drop in Time’s dark urn. 


Bio>. 
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REMARKABLE FORGERY OF A BRAHINKML WORK ON 
RELIGION, BY A FRENCH JESUIT. 

At a moment when every thing relating to the celebrated So- 
ciety of the Jesuits excites considerable interest in this country as 
well as on the Continent, it may be well to make known to the 
public, more generally than it is at present, a circumstance relative 
to a missionary of that Society, who resided in India nearly 200 years 
ago ; because it will at once show the extraordinary talent of the 
Jesuits generally, and the great knowledge of the Sanscrit language, 
and the Hindoo religion and manners, acquired by the members of 
that Society, who were sent into the East ; as well as the zeal and 
perseverance with which they promoted, according to their own 
views of this duty, the conversion of the natives of India from 
Hindooism to Christianity. 

Sir Alexander Johnston, when chief justice and first member of 
his Majest/s council in Ceylon, having, in consequence of his sug- 
gestions upon the subject, been authorized by his Majesty^s mini- 
stevs to frame a special code, which might be applicable to the 
religious feelings, local circumstances, and peculiar customs of all 
the different castes and descriptions of Native inhabitants on that 
island, felt it to be his duty, in the first instance, to ascertain as 
nearly as he could the authenticity of all those hooks, Indian as 
well as European, which were generally believed to contain the 
most correct information respecting the real tenets of the Brami- 
nical and Buddhist religions. 

Amongst other European books, the authenticity of which ho 
was desirous of ascertaining, was the ‘ Ezour Vedam,' a work in 
French, which Voltaire, in his ‘ Age of Louis the Fifteenth,^ had 
announced to be a French translation made from a Sanscrit work, 
by a most respectable Bramin of the Pagoda of Seringham, who 
had rendered great services to the French at Pondicherry, but which 
work Monsieur Sonnerat had, subsequently to Voltaire's publica- 
tion, suspected to be the production of some French Missionary. 
Sir Alexander Johnston, while on a journey to Madras from the 
island of Ramisscruro, which is situated between the north-west 
part of the island of Ceylon, and the south-east extremity of the 
peninsula of India, and which is as celebrated for its sanctity in 
the 80 uthenipart,a 8 Jaggernaut is in the northern pait of Hindoos- 
tan, determined, if possible, to ascertain whether the original of 
the ‘ Ezour Vedam’ was or was not a Sanscrit work. With this 
view, in travelling through the several province.^ of Tinnevclly,llani- 
nad, Madura, Trichinopoly, and Tanjore, he made the most par- 
ticular inquiries upon the subject at all the Pagodas of any note 
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in those provinces, amongst others, at the Pagotlas of Ramisserum, 
Trichindorc, Tinnevelly, Madura, Tanjore, Combcconum, Chillum- 
brum, and particularly at that of Seringham He could not, how- 
ever, find the least trace amongst the Bramins of those Pagodas of 
any translation ever havifig been made into French of a Sanscrit 
work, called the ‘ Ezour Vcdam,*iior that any such work was ever 
written, either by a Brarain of the Pagoda of Seringhain, or of any 
other Pagoda in those provinces.-. 

Extending his inquiries still farther on the subject, Sir Alexander 
Johnston went to the French settlement of Pondicherry, and there 
having obtained the permission of Count Dupins, the French Gover- 
nor of that place, examined, in company with Colonel Fraser, the 
English Political Resident there, all the manuscript works in the 
Jesnii’s College of Pondicherry. Among these he found the rnanu- 
script copy of the ‘ Ezour Vedam* in French and Sanscrit. He 
immediately mentioned this circumstance to the late Mr. Ellis, 
then the principal member, and most learned ornament of the Col- 
lege of Madras, the request of Sir Alexander, and for the 
purpose of deciding on the authenticity of the work in question, 
Mr. Ellis (tlian whom no one could ])C better qualified for the task) 
entered into a minute examination of the maniiseripts, and ultimately 
produced a very learned dissertation on the sulqeet, which is in- 
serted in the fourteenth volume of the ‘ Asiatic Researches,^' 
wherein he proves that the * E/.our V<‘dain' is not the French 
translation of a Sanscrit original, as was bidievod by Voltaire, but 
a work entirely composed by the celebrated Jesuit, Robert de Nobi- 
lihus, in the year 1621, for the express purpose of prometing, by 
this “ pious fraud,” the conversion of the Hindoos to (Christianity I 

The object which Voltaire principally had in view in introducing 
this supposed Sanscrit work to the notice of the European world, 
was to 8l\ow that many of the principal doctrines of Chiistianlty 
were borrowed fi'om those of the Bramins, long before prevalent in 
the liiist; and the great resemblance between the Christian doc- 
trines and those found in the ‘ Ezour Vcdaiu,' supposing this to be 
a gennine work, might w'ell induce the supposition. But the 
discovery of its forgery sufficiently refutes the notion, and easily 
accounts for the resemblance in question, while it adds another 
proof to the many already on record, of how little reliance is to be 
placed on theological authorities generally, when, even for the pro- 
pagation of a faith which peculiarly teaches men to abhor dissimu- 
lation and to denounce fraud, and expressly prohibits the doing 
of evil, even if good is to arise therefrom, men of the highest talent 
and attainn)cnts could be found to use these noble gifts in forging 
and passing off as authentic, and of divine origin, dogmas and 
doctrines originating in their own zenlons- but unscnipnk>n» ima- 
ginations. 

The rrpnrl of the meeting of the .\rintic Society in Calcutta; at 
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which the paper of Mr. Elite alluded to in the foregoinfif remarks^ 
was first read, is pufficicntly curious and appropriate to be repeated 
here. It is as follows : 

‘ A of the Asiatic Society was hold at Chourin^hcc, on 

the evening of the 6th instant, (August 1817-) Mr. Harrington 
presided on the occasion. Several curious articles of Hindoo sculp- 
ture, painting, &c. had been roceived during the preceding two 
months, and wore deposited in the Museum. 

* An interesting paper was read, written by Mr. Ellis, commu- 
nicating a curious instance of literary forgery, or rather religious 
imposition. In 1788 a book was printed at Paris, entitled L’Ezbnr 
Vedam, containing the exposition of the opinions of the Indian priests 
and philosophers, and said to be translated from the Sanscrit by a 
Bramin. It was said in the preface that the work was originally 
among the papers of M. Barthclemy, a Member of Council at 
PondichciTy, that ^1. Moldave brought a copy of it from India, and 
presented it to Voltaire, who sent it in 1761 to the Library of the 
King of France. Voltaire had been informed that the chief-priest 
of Clierengham, disliiignished for his knowledge of the French 
language, and the services be had performed for the India Company, 
was the translator of the Ezour Vedam, and appears to have be- 
lieved it an authentic work. M. Aiapictil du P(*rron was of the 
same opinion. M. Sonnerat, however, scerns to have detected the 
error, and describes the Ezonr Vedam as not genuine, but the com- 
position of a I\Tissionary at Masulipatam, souf* /e nmxtcan Bramc. 
Mr. Ellis has since ascertained that the original of tin's work still 
exists among the manuscripts in the possession of tlie Catholic 
Missionaries at Pondicherry, which are understood to have belonged 
originally to tlic Society of Jesuits. Besides the Kzour Vedurn, 
there are also among these Manuseripts imitations of the other three 
Vedas, each ot them in Sanscrit, in tlie Roman character, and in 
the French. IMr. Ellis enters into a philological investigation of the 
mamiBcripts to sl»ow that whether the author were a Native or a 
European, the work must either have originated in the provinces 
of Bengal and Orissa, or have been composed by some one who had 
there learned the rudiments of the Sanscrit. He then gives a list 
of the manuscripts in the jiosHession of the Catholic Missionaries 
and their contents. They are eight in number. One of them con- 
cludes by denying the divinity of Bramaii, and asserting him to have 
been a man in all respects resembling. other human beings. They 
arc all intended to refute the doctrines, and show' the alisiirdity of 
the ceremonies, inculcated by the Brahmina. The Native Christians 
at Pondicheny' are of opinion that they were written by Robertus 
dc Nobilibus, a near relation of hte bohness Marcellas II., and 
the nephew of Cardinal Bellarmin, and who founded the Madura 
mission about the year 1620. This personage appears to be well 
known both to Hindoos and Christians, under the Sanscrit title of 
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Tatwa-bod’lia-Bwami, whose writings on polemical theology arc said 
to resemble greatly the controversial parts of the Psciido-vedas, dis- 
covered by Mr. Ellis. That learned gentleman thinks it not impro- 
bable that the substance of them, as they now exist, is from his pen, 
and that they consisted originally, like his works in Tamil, of detached 
treatises on various controversial points, and that some other hand has 
since arranged them in their present form, imposed on them a false 
title, transcribed them into the Roman character, and translated 
them into French. It is said, however, that the manner, style, fonn, 
and substance, of the pseudo-vedius do not bear the most distant 
resemblance to the writings, whose titles they assume. Mr. Ellis 
gives an elaborate analysis of the real vedas, and compares them par- 
ticularly with the forgeries. The whole scope of tlic pseudo-vedas 
is evidently the destruction of the existing belief of the Hindoos, 
without regarding consequences, or caring whether a blank be sub- 
stituted for it or not. The writings of Ram Mohun Roy seem to 
be precisely of the same tendency as the discussions of Robertus 
dc Nobilibus. The mission of Madura appears to have been founded 
on the principle of concealing^ from the Natives the country of the 
missionaries, and imposing them on the people as belonging to the 
sacred tribe of tlie Brahmins, (Romaca Brahmana was the title 
they assumed,) and this deception, probably, led to mfiny more. 

* The paper of Mr. Ellis, of which we have given this imperfect 
report, displays a profound knowledge of Sanscrit literature, and * 
will be read with peculiar interest by the Oriental scholar. 

* Tlie same intelligent writer has transmitted to the Society bis 
able Dissertation on the Malayalma language, which is spoken in 
the southern provinces of Travancore.’ 


IlEROKS SERVED.* 

Ih'ON the silent Danube’s shore 
When evening waits, ’lis sweet to sec 

(Their golden wine-cups flowing o’er) 
Our heroes in their revelry. 

A youthful beauty pours the wine, 

\nd each will pledge a cup to her ; 

And each, of charms that seem divine, 

AV ould fain become a worshipper. 

‘ Nay ! heroes, nay !* the virgin cried, 

‘ My «cm’cf — not my love — I give ; 

For one alone — for none bcvside — 

For one alone \ love and live.’ 


* From ‘ Popular Servian Poetry— translated by John Bowring.’ 
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ABASSAH, AN ARABIAN TALE.* 

When we reflect how many intellectual qualities must concur to 
form the poetical character, it certainly is not easy to repress our 
wonder that so many persons should imagine themselves poets. 
For nothing in nature is more rare than a real poet. Miracles 
almost occur as frequently. 

Not highest wisdom In debates 
For framing laws to govern states ; 

Nut empire to tho rising sun 
By valour, conduct, fortune won, 

Such heavenly influence re(iuire 
As how to strike the muse’s lyre. 

In fact, the poet that would deserve the name, must unite, with an 
extraordinary degree of understanding, invention to create, and 
imagination and fancy to embellish and beautify his compositions. 
To these he should add chasteness of thought, and a style at once 
various, flexible, elegant, rich, forcible: — in a word, ho should be 
able to put in play all the powers of his country’s language. With 
Horace, we despise all middling poetry ; for it is not here, as in 
ethics, where virtue is found in the golden mean. In poetry, what 
is not good, is had. This is the law, and it lias been approved by 
all those extraordinary men who applied their minds to the judging 
of works of imagination ; though we observe that, of late, many of 
those persons, who in these times assume the name of critic, arc 
pleased to profess another creed, and to speak as if there could 
exist poetry gradually descending in excellence from the apex of 
sublimity down to the very level of the hatlios. Almost every pro- 
duction in rhyme that appears, contains, according to them, infal- 
lible tokens, clear and legible types, tliat the muses have an un- 
fading laurel iu store for the author. From the collision of rough 
consonants they perceive bright sparks of genius produced, and the 
headstrong march of untamcablc verses, which spurn all rule, arc 
to them the happiest omens of future case and fluency of versifica- 
tion. All infusion of extravagant nonsense indicates profundity 
and a philosophical spirit. But much more philosophical is it, and 
more a proof of genius, to drop hints about misanthropical cyni- 
cism, to talk of despising man ns a contemptible animal, to turn some 
of Montaigne's rambling rhapsodies into verse, as Byron did, to 
laugh at the highest efforts of human intellect, which is much easier 
than to imitate them, and (to crown these philosophical pretensions) 
to insinuate a disbelief in the reality of all virtue, and endeavour, 


Abassah, an Arabian laic, la two cantos. London, 1826. 
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by hints and inuendos, to sap the foundation of all f^reat rcputa- 
tions. 

Poetry of this stamj> is sure to reckon all the profligate among 
its admirers, and they unfortunately form a tolerably strong party 
among mankind. No doubt, the preparation of so poisonous a drug 
demands great talents and much knowledge ; the assassin of public 
morals must be no vulgar person ; ho must know the strength and 
the weakness of the place he has to attack ; he must liave dex- 
terity, he must have courage, he must have perseverance. 

The author of ‘ Abassah’ has no pretentions to rank among the^e 
philosophers, nor among any others, though he makes an attemptj 
in the beginning of his poem, to philosophize a little in the old 
way on the doings of time, and the vicissitudes of empires. It is, 
however, somewhat difficult to understand what connection there is 
between this rambling rhapsody and the story of ‘Abassah;’ no 
more, we suspect, than the ‘ History of England’ hds with the Me- 
moirs of Mr. O’Keefe, or Mr. Frederic llcynolds, which, upon this 
author's plan, those ingenious gentlemen might have prefixed to 
their important communications by way of introduction. Among 
all the common-places of the world, no common-}>lace is more com- 
mon than reflections on the death and burial of men and women, 
whether those men and women should happen to be kings and 
queens of Babylon, or honest occupants of an attic in the Seven 
Dials. Men fiave always had a trick of dyirig, even with golden 
crowns on their heads, and in tlic most sumptuous palaces. Em- 
pires, too, are nmde of * jierishablc stuffi,’ and w’ill decay and 
crumhle, and pass aw'ay from the earth, sometimes without even 
leaving a certain name behind them. For we are told by very 
learned men, that after the wreck and breaking up of Alexander’s 
uiiwicldly monarchy, among other .states that started up out of 
its ruins in the East, there arose an empire in Bactria, which car- 
ried on its operations ho quietly, (hat the (ireeks actually forgot 
its existeiuie, ami have never luice mentioned it in tlieir histories, 
so that this empire of Bactria would have remained forever un- 
known to postiM'ity, if De Guignes had not ferreted out some account 
of it from the (hiinese histories. 

But what need had so simple a tale as * Abassah,’ of any introduc- 
tion extending beyond a few linCvS ? What had the st()r)' of Haroun’s 
sister to do with Nimrod or Semiramis ? The author might have con- 
trived other methods of sliowing his learning, loss prejudicial to his 
book, and more creditable to his judgment. However, it is useless 
to dwell upon the defects of so slight a production, which merits 
little notice, and w'ould not have obtained any from us, but that its 
subject is Oriental. 

The story of ‘ Abassah,’ as related by Dllerbelot, and from 
bim copied into various popular, or, at least, comnoion publications, 
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is well koowji all over Europe* She was the favourite sister of 
the Caliph Haroun al Raschid, celebrated iu history, but rendered 
much more famous by the conspicuous part he acts k the iaioii- 
table stories of the ‘ Arabian Nights/ We do not remember tliat 
^ Abassah’ is mcritioiicd iu that work; certainly, the first time we 
formed any idea of her talents and beauty, can be traced no farther 
back than the period of our acquaintance with D'Herbelot; 
which, we imagine, would not have been the case if Abassah had 
made any figure in the Thousand and One Nights. Perhaps, had 
‘ Abassah’ been merely beautiful, and a poetess, posterity would 
have known as little of her history, as it knows of many other beau- 
tiful poetesses who once sung and were admired, but have now been 
long wrapped up in oblivion, as completely as he who built the 
great Pyramid. But the sister of Haroun paid the usual price of 
renown; her life was a life of bitter vicissitudes;. she passed at 
once from a palace into poverty ; became a vagabond and a beggar; 
was acquainted* with cold and hunger ; was ho\iselcss, friendless, 
proscribed, driven from society. And wherefore? Did she pollute 
the haram? Did she weave jdots, or concoct poisons for the 
Caliph? Her crime was of a different kind. She obeyed nature in 
preference to the commands of her brother ; and in tin’s manner: — 
Haroun, as nil the world knows, bad for his vizier the celebrated 
Oiaffar Bannoki, a man of enlarged views, and of a noble soul. As 
far as affect ion is compatible with the temper of a tyrant, that 
penfifernm hcllumn, ns (’iccro words it, Haroun loved Uinffar, and 
took great delight in bis company. Abassah. too, possessed a 
large share of his partiality, and lier songs, and her sprightly wit, 
which were always delightful and always new, contributed in the 
evening to brush away the cares and solicitudes which (he business 
of the state cast upon his mind during the day. His sister ho met 
of course in the privacy of tlic liaram, where nom' but bis jjcarest 
relations could be admitted. From thence (jiatfar was iiecessarily 
excluded, and therefore the C’aliph fimnd it impossildc to enjoy 
Abassah’s company, without sncriticing that of his vizier, which 
habit had rendered necessary in some degree to his complete hap- 
piness. This ciiTumstanee tormented him for some time ; but as 
tyrants are always ingenious in their inventions, when those inven- 
tions are calculated to inflict paiu on their subjects, the (k)mmandcr 
of the Faithful at length conceived a project, the execution of 
which, as it depended on his will, was easy, and would infallibly 
insure him the pleasure he desired. Iu short, he resolved that, 
nominally, the Barmeki should he raised to the inexpressible dig- 
nity of brother-in-law to the Caliph, tliough, in fact, lie considered 
it worse than cursing the beard of the Prophet to allow a subject 
of any rank to mix bis blood with the imperial current. Accord- 
ing to the fiat of the Caliph, Giaffar aud Abassah became husband 
and wife ; but they saw each other only in the Caliph’s presence, 
who, having brought them together for his own enjoyment, never 
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dreamed that it was possible they would have the audacity to con- 
ceive a thought of that which might belong to themselves. To be 
brief, however, mutual love arose during these meetings, and was 
betrayed by that mute language which nature has bestowed upon 
the passions. The vigilance of the Caliph was eluded — the lovers 
met in secret — and a child being the fruit of those stolen inter- 
views, it was carefully hidden, and at last sent for greater aecority 
to Mecca. Havouu at length discovered this most natural result of 
his stupid contrivance, and, with the true emotions of a tyrant, put 
the vizier to death, and drove his sister from Bagdad, forbidding all 
his subjects to harbour or protect her under penalty of death. The 
child, which was sent to Mecca, he seems never to have discovered, 
although, like another Herod, he was anxious to find his place of 
concealment, and undoubtedly for the same purpose. 

Such is the transaction upon which the present poem is founded, 
and the author departs but little from the verity of history in his 
incidents, which, heaven knows, arc few enough. Having given the 
above outline of the story, we shall show the reader the style in 
which this rhymed version of it has been executed ; premising only, 
that we shall extract the very best passages wc could select out of 
the book. 

Tlic first canto opens in the following manner : 

‘ 'T 'h sweet, beneath the moonligtit ray 
On Degiala’s side, 

To watch the rushing currents stray, 

Anti mark the falling moonbeams play 
Upon the rippling tide ; 

Whose arrowy waters eager flow. 

And glancing meet that silver glow ; 

While smoothly glides across its breast 
tlarken’d speck — the Kufa boat, 

Or till) tired steersman, sunk to rest, 

Trusts to I lie waves liis ozier flout, 

That, fraught with lloehtairs ore, or grain, 

The golden growth of Beilis* plain, 

From rich Moussul adveolureddown, 

Seeks safely the imperial town. 

7'ho evening breeze hath ceased to rave ; 

The branching palms no longer wave, 

But, (Ix’d and motionless on high. 

Stand out against the tlistant sky. 

The bird is nestling on his bough. 

The city’s sounds are silent now ; 

Yon towers beneath the midnight Idaze 
In soften’d shadows shun the gaze. 

While gleams each gilded fane afer 
With quivering nys, a mimic star. 

That idly mocks in dancing light 
Creatiou’s pause— the noon of night ! 
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Now ptrchiof herb tnd withorlbg flower 
Drink the cool dew's refreshing shower : 

Slow yielded to the gazer's eye 
Unveils its depths yon dark blue sky, 

And radiant in that hour serene 

Glows thy fair orb, Night’s pensive Queen !' 

Ghosts arc naturalized all the world over. They inhabit every 
inch of building from which the living have been dislodged, and, 
in some parts of the world, have been actually known to put the 
living out of possession. Throughout IMesopotamia, and indeed ge- 
nerally throughout the East, these aerial beings are under no ne- 
cessity of combating for dwelling houses, ruins being nearly as 
numerous as sound buildings. Onr author, upon the authority of 
stories whispered in ‘ Kowsha's vale,' informs us that the ghosts 
of the ancient kings of Babylonia, dissatisfied with their situation 
in the other world, fly back to their ancient scats, and long, like 
Achilles in the ‘ Odyssey,' for the return of their departed power : 

‘ And oft — for thus in Kowsha's valo 
Keports tho darkly whisper’d tale — 

Oft will the wondering peasant’s eye 
The spirits of the past descry, 

And count the aerial forms that dwell 
In sullen lower or secret dell, 

As, mindful of their ancient reign, 

They seek their subject realms again. 

There, too, the genii of the nir, 

Slaves of the mystic seal, repair, 

Coerced to nightly toil, and raise 
The structures of departed days ; 

That still in midnight splendours gleam, 

But vanish with the morning beam.' 

The following description of the clfcct produced on Bnlshazzar, 
by the appearance of the hand-writing on tlic wall, is a favourable 
8l»ccimen of the autlior's powers : 

* Root(«l to the lofty throne, 

Why stands the monarch — fixed — alone? 

Alasl — where quench’d in living fire 
The torclies’ fainting gleams expire, 

Too well his fate-struck eye surveys 
The shadowy hand — the mystic blaze ! 

ITiere stands the fearful doom reveal’d. 

His days, — his kingdom, — number’d, — seal’d. 

Even as he reads the glowing walls 
The torrent bursla— the rampart falls — 

And, answering to the Hebrew’s word. 

Peals the wild cry of conquest beard ! 

His feast Is blood 1— bis foeptred power 
Is broken— vanish ’d-»la an hour ; 

Oriental Herald, f'ol, 18. 
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And weighed, and wanting in the scaie, 

His life is but a dreamer’s tale! 

Yon western glow faint lingers yet — 

It was his empire’s sun that set ; 

Secure in conscious glory then— 

Now, trampled by the feet of men I 
Efe saw his pride : tho scarce gray morn 
Beholds his midnight splendours shorn, 

Another to his throne succeed, 

His kingdom subject to the Mede ; 

And this his night of boundless bliss— 

His boast— his banquet — spread for this !' 

Solomon says, ^ he that increaseth knowledge incrcascth sor- 
row ; * and he must liave said it in a moment of ennui, when one of 
his seven hundred wives had given him some peculiar provocation, 
which he found all his knowledge incapable of teaching him to 
bear with patience. Without equal cause, or temptation, a thou- 
sand peevish mortals, who would willingly be esteemed philo- 
sophers, have since vented their spleen in invectives against know- 
ledge, with which they were out of humour, for the same reason, 
perhaps, that the fox in the fable pronounced the grapes sour and 
not worth reaching. Lord Byron, a very philosophical person, 
found himself sadly incommoded by the extent of his knowledge, and 
seemed to insinuate that the weight of it would at length sink him 
to the grave. He, no doubt, had knowledge ; and of a certain 
species it might have been well, perhaps, had he had less ; but his 
lamentations at being too knowing have induced many honest and 
simple versifiers, very far from being in the same predicament, 
to bewiul the too great abundance of their ideas, as if, God help 
them ! their minds were as rich and overflowing as tlie coffers of 
Delphi or Loretto. But among all this too-knowing generation, 
we never happened to find an adversary of wisdom, a thing which 
very few, from King Solomon down to Byron, could honestly com- 
plain of being oppressed with. The autlior of ^ Abassah,’ however, 
has pushed the matter to extremities, and instead of vituperating 
geomctiy, or politics, or dialectics, has without the least ceremony 
thrown the first stone at wisdom, and declared boldly that 
whatever adds to the science of happiness (for wisdom is no other) 
adds to woe. This certainly is having clear ideas of things, and 
and being possessed of too much knowledge. To come to so pro- 
found a conclusion, a writer must ho deep in logic, and have 
made long inroads on the domains of philosophy. But, lest the 
reader should suspect wc have exaggerated tho ignorance and 
confusion of ideas which display tlicinsclvcs in this passage, we 
copy it : 

‘ Hard is his task \kho toili, through cot 
To find a balsam for tlic heart , 
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And learning's innsaekM stores but stiow 
Who adds to wisdom, adds to woe.' 

The lines in which Abassah speaks of the feelings she ex- 
perienced when Giiiffar’s image first awakened love in her bosom, 
are tolerably good ; and they ore the only ones of that character 
which occur in tliirty-cight pages : 

*■ I mn, with restless feel, to press 
The garden’s fragrant wilderness, 

And sought my bower : but could not stay, 

Spme feeling forced my steps to stray : 

Wide stretch’d almvo the broad blue sky, 

Fresh worlds seem’d opening from on high ; 

Where’er I moved an Kden bloom’d ; 

A secret bliss my breast illumed j 
Rapt, as when first the spirit eyes 
The blooming bowprs of Paradise, 

And feels its balmy gales bestow 
A purer sense— a holier glow.— 

Earth, air, and heaven, appear’d my own ; 

I’hroughout their space 1 breatlied alone ; 

All nature thrill’d with ccslacy ; 

Creation hung outspread for mo ; 

And brightly smiled the fbture then, 

As life could never frown again. 

My heart was heaven ! — but oh ! how fast 
The visionary transport pass’d I — 

For though at times the thoughts of clay 
Through fields of mther, floating, stray, 

The habitant of skies alone ; 

.And deem that sting of moaner care 
Con never reach the child of air — 

Too soon will earth reclaim her own ; 

And fancy droop her eagle wing, 

And sink, in human sufforing.’ 

The following is Abassah’s description of the secret fears which 
seized on her while uncertain whether or not the Caliph had dis- 
covered the real state of things: 


* Despite of stars and mortal charm 
That strove to veil or soothe alarm, 
Too long to constant fears resign’d 
A secret terror fill’d my mind, 
btrange is the pulse that, ’mid repose, 
And ere the busier brain conceive— 
Presentient, coming evil knows 
By distant signs that ne’er deceive. 
The dark forebtHling, justly deeming 
All 1 ^ not tranquil as in seeming , 



The Isfor ♦ presage, that perYades 
The glimmering future’s breaking shades, 

* As each unfolding form of things 
Its imprest on the senses flings, 

And all the conscious soul imbues, 

Slow darkening with their deepening hues.* 

These are all the passages we could find worth extracting from 
this poem. The reader may judge, by t/ietr complexion, what the 
author ia capable of, and, we can scarcely doubt, will agree with 
tts in thinking that, whatever be his forte, certainly poetry is not 
that thing. No advice reviewers give to authors, especially to 
bad poets, is ever followed ; or else we would venture to counsel 
this writer to draw up as quickly as possible a deed of eternal 
•eparation between himself and the Muses. 


LINES 

Otcatlrmed hy reading the ‘ Ciiaour.* 

When to thy shrine revered, the rotlre bays 
I lately bore of undissembled praise, 

I deemed thy ‘Bride* the loveliest saddest child 
That ever on a Poet’s dream had smiled. — 

But, oh I I knew not, felt not half thy power : 

These eyes had wept not Leila’s blighted flower : 

This heart had mourned not o’er the dying Giaour. 

Oh, what a cloudless blaze of dazzling song I 
In glory roll the golden tides along, 

Melodious waves that glow in Fancy’s beam ; 

Of soft ambrosial verse a fountain stream. 

With pride 1 hail thee. Chief of Bards on earth, 

And joy that favoured Britain gave thee birth. 

Yet hold — I may not laud where praise were vain, 

Nor with my lowly, uncongenial strain, 

Th* indignant Muse offend, that will the lay disdain. 
Safkampore, H | 


* Iifiu', or morning twilight. 
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MONSIEUR CESAR MOREAU’S NEW WORK ON TttE ROYAL AND 
COMMERCIAL NAVY OP ENOLANDi 


Another proof of the surprising industry and research of this 
really extraordinary individual has just issued from the Eo^sh 
press : and we know not whether the sight of its crowded, yet lucidly 
arranged and instructive pages, has most excited our wonder or 
our approbation, There cannot be many such men as Mr. Moreau 
on the globe at any one time. They arc wonders, that appear 
* TJko angels* visits, few and far between,* 

One in every century would be as many as could bo expected* To 
look at his labours, one is tempted to suspect, either that they arc 
produced by the agency of steam or some other great modern im- 
\ provement in the powers of production ; or, as was believed of 
Napoleon in the East, that he never sleeps, but gives to labour the 
hours which other men consume in pleasure or repose. But his 
works are not mere monuments of patient labour, as might be said 
of those of the artist of Ispahan, who was occupied for fifty years 
of his life in carving and ornamenting a walking stick, or of those of 
many of the early monks, who spent years in illuminating parchment 
missals. Mr. Moreau’s labours arc eminently useful, and highly 
conducive to the diffusion of a species of knowledge of the greatest 
importance in statistics, but which so few could muster the courage 
to undertake the painful task of acquiring by patient and unremit- 
ting research. He has had access to all the official records of the 
country, it is tnic, hut this is no more than thousands of Knglishmea 
have enjoyed every day in the year, Mr. Moreau’s merit is greater 
then theirs, however, chiefly because he has had the wisdom to 
perceive, and the industry to act on the conviction of the great 
advantage which must result to the community by reducing this 
mass of chaos into order, and acquainting them with the restdts 
of his researches as to fachi, leaving them to deduce the reasonings 
and consequences necessarily resulting. 

We conceive that no political economist, statesman, historian, 
mariner, or merchant, ought to be without a copy of the several 
tabular works which Mr. Moreau has from time to time laid before 
the world. An analysis of either of them would far exceed the 
limits of any periodical. They arc indeed themselves the essence 
of all the materials which had come before him : and condcireation 
and distillation having been already carried to their utmost limits, 
it would be impossible, without being unintelligible, to make any 
farther abridgment. We shall select, however, from among Iht 



Morem*8 Nemo Work 



iofioitd number and variety of his tables, a very few only of those 
which como more particularly within the scope and tendency of 
our journal, and leave them to make their due impression on the 
reader. 

No.L 

Ihcbsasb op tbb Navigation between Great Britain and Asia, 

Number qf British ships cleared outwards from Great Britian to Asia in the 
years speciJUd^-from 1820 to 1825. 


Yean. 

Sbipa 

Yeara 

Ships 

Yean. 

Ships 

Years. 

Ships. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Yean. 

Ships. 

1800 

1801 

1809 

1803 

07 

77 

77 

58 

iillj 

ot 

57 

63 

52 

1808 

1809 

1810 
1811 

52 

43 

55 

58 

1815 

1810 

1817 

1818 

123 

104 

201 

198 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

117 

126 

115 

1 145 1 

1823 

1824 

1825 

151 

160 

196 


Tho records for tho years 1812 to 1813, were destroyed by the fire at the 
Custom House, London^ in 18U. 


No. II. 


A Statemeut shaming the extraordinary Progress qf the British Royal Navy^ 
from the year 1652 to the qf January 1827. 


Yean. 



Notnb«r of guus, from 



Shipaof the Navy. 

too 

to 

190 

00 

to 

98 

T4 

to 

78 

60 

to 

64 

AO 

to 

a» 

38 

to 

46 

20 

to 

36 

1 

Grand 1 
Total. 

From 

eotoifio 

guns. 

Of M 
gunstSi 
uuder 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1652 

1 

1 

— 

1 

ll 

11 

33 

44 

102 

8 

99 

1676 

4 

8 

11 

12 

10 

28 

14 

59 

148 

35 

113 

1685 

5 

17 

81 

10 

10 

36 

11 

60 

179 

63 

IIB 

1701 

6 

80 

27 

18 

4 

40 

44 

87 

250 

81 

175 

1714 

7 

20 

26 

19 

50 

21 

42 

60 

247 

81 

166 

1727 

7 

29 

24 

18 

40 

24 

29 

45 

233 

78 

155 

1744 

6 

80 

20 

31 

35 

30 

40 

104 

3(>2 

93 

209 

1756 

5 

20 

48 

$6 

33 

38 

45 

134 

820 

109 

211 

1760 

5 

20 

43 

59 

28 

32 

88 

142 

412 

127 

285 

1765 

5 

18 

56 

57 

21 

12 

82 

157 

407 

135 

272 

1770 

1 

17 1 

61 

5t 

10 

9 

70 

141 

367 i 

137 

230 

1775 

4 

20 

61 

48 

12 

7 

79 

1<I5 

310 

131 

209 

1780 

4 

21 

67 

51 

20 

24 

86 

174 

490 j 

143 

347 

1785 

5 

26 

72 

46 

17 

48 

91 

95 

471 

149 

322 

1790 

0 

26 

79 

42 

17 

45 

89 

181 

478 1 

146 

832 

1795 

9 

29 

78 

40 

20 

71 

91 

155 

610 

156 

354 

1800 

11 

30 

97 

45 

24 

97 

91 

852 , 

757 

183 

574 

1805 

18 

1 25 

105 

89 

21 

106 

85 

414 1 

807 

181 

ojjS 

1810 

13 

84 

160 I 

30 

1 

168 

88 

533 

104S 

248 

S06 

1815 

17 

26 

149 1 

22 

20 

lOO 

05 

425 1 

884 

214 

670 

1820 

28 

22 

99 I 

10 

13 

119 

62 

260 1 

613 

149 

4^ 

1827 I 

26 

23 ' 

81 

12 

28 

117 

127 

197 ' 

006 

142 

1 464 


Tie nni^r of Foreign vessels captured and afterwards purchased for th 


The number of thips of war and other vessels of the Royal Navv fol 
•luce t^ concluihiu of the Peace, has been, 415 ships of 229,W tons ; 1 12 ' 
130,817 tons, on wndUion of being broken up, and the other 338 of 93 53 
tons sold uttcondliioutm y . 




on the of Bnsf^- 


No. III. 


npamtive StaUmtU (if the TM 

tie East Indies, on the l«f qf each Month, from the y ear 17 

’ 1 TouTnum^f of Bnfuh Sbtp« in the todio in 

r/fflTiHiK 


21 20 23 

27 99 29 

41 41 40 

85 84 86 
40» 40 41 
40 43 42 
3« 41 40 

45 4v5 45 

27 27 23 
31 81 80 

33 84 2B 
43 89 40 

37 40 39 

10 40 SS 

Vi 34 85 

38 35 44 

35 36 32 

35 29 22 

27 25 30 


16 
20 25 

29 so 
89 87 
45 41 
89 87 

40 48 

41 87 

44 45 
25 25 

28 27 

81 83 
40 SO 
87 41 
89 87 

29 80 

45 42 
37 42 
22 25 

82 24 


91 19 

32 83 81 

41 41 40 

40 40 40 
89 89 40 

80 87 87 

87 89 44 

44 41 41 

20 26^ 86 
27 28 29 

82 85 89 

88 85 89 
44 44 41 
86 85 24 

86 29 85 

40 89 88 

87 84 SI 

24 22 28 

22 22 22 


No. IV. 

Statement, showing the distribution of the British Naval Force in ^e E^t 
Indies, in February 1827, under the command qf Hear-Aamtrat Sir 
IViiliam Hail (iage. 


No. •§ 
N»raei gum. ^ 


a ® s 

fill 


Number of 8f»- 
roen aud MuHoea 
QD board cacb 
abJp Id 

Feace ( War. 


Warspuc, 


Rainbow, 

Success. 


851 to ,640 
J60 to 850 
120 to 140 
60 to ISO 
60 to 110 
60 to 180 
40 to ISO 
88 to 190 
88 to 120 
88 to 120 
88 to 120 
80 to 100 
80 to 100 
80 to 100 


1,008 to 2,410 








2ft0 Moreau* s New Wor^ on the Navy of England, 

No. V. 

Navigation between Great Britain and Asia, 



No. VI. 

List of the Skips qf IVcr buiU at Bond)ay. 

84 guns, launched in 1824. 

84 jo 1821. 

Malabar, 84 do 1918. 

• Tha Records for the years 1812 and 1813 were destroyed by the fire at 
the Custom House, London, in 18U. 




The mm ^ ,|52 

Mehille, 74k guns, launched io 1817. 

Wellesley, 74 do Iv8|5. 

Anphitrite............ 46. do.. .. 1816. 

Madagascar, 46 do 1822. 

Seringapatain, 46 do J8I9. 

Trincoraalee 46... do 1817. 

Zebra (brig), 18 do..... 1815. 

Cameleon (brig),..... 10 do. .... 1816. 

Sphynx, 10 do ,1815. 

N. R.>— The Bombay of 81* guns has been building since the year 1890, 
and will be very soon launched. 


THE RHINE. 

IVritten at Nonneniverth.* 

In other lands I ‘vo woke ray song, 
>Vl\ere eastern splimdours shine, 

But oh ! such minstrel would but wrong 
Thy lovely scenes, blue Rhine. 

Yet still I fain one little wreath 
Of hunihlo verse would twine. 

For nieniory’s sake, though all beneath 
Thy beauty, glorious Rhine. 

And I shall turn, when many a day 
And scene have passed, to tiiine, 

And envy those who hapi>y stniy 
By thy sweet banks, fair Rhine. 

Far far away will be my grave, 

But I slhill not repine. 

If my worn spirit fn'edom have 
To dwell by thee, dear Rhine. 

Adieu, adieu ! though on thy slioro 
Ring mightier harps than mine, 

'Fliere ’s not a heart that loves thee more 
'Phan I do, glorious Rhine. 

The Rhine, the Rhino, Iho mighty Rhine ! 

How regally he flows 
'I'hrough the flushed kingdom of the vine 
That in his presence glows ; 

Tlic I'a'sars ruled no lealin liko his. 

From Thule to Persepolis. 

H»> is the monarch of our souls, 

’(IaiIl^t whom vre ne'er rebel, 

Though, from the 'Fropics to tlio Poles. 

His countless subjects dwell. 

Cato himself would hold divine 
Thy right to rule, illustrious Rhine ! 


From a Volume of Poems hy Henry Meredith Parkfr—now la the Press. 
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The Rhine. 

A hundred princes win renown 
In dwelling by thy tide ; 

Who thinks of monarch or of crown, 

Of regal power, or pride ? 

Men only know each sovereignty 
Because it lies, bright Rhine, near thee. 

Tho hditl e-shock of armies there 
Hath stained thy fields with gore; 

We only sigh that such things were, 

And think of them no more ; 

For who could dwell on aught of woe 
Beside thy free and joyous flow ? 

Th(i Prussian Eagle floats above 
The forest and tho fell, 

Where nothing but the geiillo dove 
Should all alarmless dwell ; 

But we forgive his soaring there 
If he guard well a scene so fair. 

Tlte Rhine, tho Rhino, the mighty Rhine ! 

As in the mid-day sky 
One glorious scene alone doth shino 
In matchless majesty, 

So thou art peerless and alone 
Of all the rivers earth doth own. 

And, like the sun, thou sendest forth 
Thy rich and cheering streams 
Of liquid light, till South and North 
Are joyous in its beams ; 

And, what no sun or sunbeams can. 

Thou warmest the very soul of man. 

Would I a new religion found. 

Like Mahomet, of yore, 

1 ’d bring men to tho fairy ground 
Of this enchanting shore, 

When Autumn’s glorious sun-set shines 
On golden com and ripen’d vines. 

1 want for Nectar, but the wine 
That WOOS the glance of flame 
Which the sun scatters, where entwine 
Tho vines of Rudisheim ; 

And for iny Houris, Rhenish girls, 

With deep blue eyes, and sunny curls. 

And I would ask, what prophet e’er 
Could shadow forth so well. 

To human e>cs, tin* heaven, where 
His own true faith should dwell ? 

But mine— -behold it !— in the skies 
Thus ever glows my Paradise. 



EXCURSIONS ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE. 


No. Ill 

yoyage from Cairo, by tho Nile, to GizaJt. Ascent to the Summitf 
and Examination of the Interior, of the Great 
Pyramid. 

I awoke at three o’clock in the inorniug from the pleasant 
slumber into which I had fallen, and found we had but just arrived 
at the edge of the Desert, which was as far as our barge from 
Cairo could convey us by the waters of the Nile, and that we had 
nearly a league to walk over the sands to reach the pyramids. We 
therefore disembarked, and, assembling all our armed force, 
marched forward by a brilliant moonlight. A few jackalls and 
straggling ilcdouins crossed our way without attempting to molest 
us, and, after an hour’s fatiguing exertion, we rested at tho base 
of the largest of these mountain masses, and made a most luxuriant 
breakfast on cold fowl, biscuit, and wine. 

The optical deception which the pyramidal form occasions is 
almost incredible. Ihom the first view I caught of the pyramids, 
when sailing up tlic Rosetta branch of the Nile, they appeared 
like mountains ; the magnitude of which did not sensibly increase 
by a nearer approach of several leagues. At Cairo, from whence 
they do not seem more than three or four miles otf, their appearance 
is nearly the same ; and, after advancing towards them for as many 
leagues more, tliey really seem to retire as one approaches, and 
even, at a hundred paces distant, liad not that immensity of size 
which expectation attaches to them. Rut, seated actually at their 
base, and looking tipward to their summits, they surpass in enor- 
mity the anticipation of the most sanguine minds. Instead of finding 
an edifice, such as one would imagine to have been tho grandest 
production of human labour, the eye beholds a towering mountain 
built of rocks, the gigantic features of whose minutest parts fill the 
imagination with an awe and wonder that must be felt to be con- 
ceived. Tlie space occupied by one of the stones which had been 
removed from the base formed a sort of cavern in which we break- 
fasted ; and as the exterior of the angles were much injured by 
time and forcible violations, smaller fragments of those masses were 
scattered round in every direction ; but, even amidst these, tho 
straggling Arabs whom we saw, and the individuals of our party, 
looked rather like puppets than men, so diminutive were they in the 
scale of comparison. 

As I was desirous of reaching the summit of tho Great Pyramid 
sufficiently early to witness the sun-rise from its top, I dressed 
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Ajicent to the Summit of 


snugly for the attempt, and, followed by my Arab servant, whose 
attachment to me overcame his fears, we ascended on the south- 
west angle, the most difRcult to mount, hut where we had the fall 
light of the setting moon, while the opposite angles were darkened 
with the obscurity of night Every step presented an obstacle ; for, 
independently of the height of the stones themselves, which is gene- 
rally from three to four feet, the sandy winds of the Desert had so 
worn away many of them, that there was no hold for the hands 
nor feet, and we were frequently obliged to descend a little, remount 
again, and traverse the building, from right to left, in search of a 
practicable place. My servant's endeavours to dissuade me from 
the task were not mort* frequent than the suggestions of my own 
mind to the same effect ; but, though my head grew dizzy when I 
looked below, and my heart palpitated with fear, the idea of the 
ascent having been accomplished by others was sufficient to renew my 
courage, and inspire me with fresh perse veranco, and my reward, 
on attaining the lofty summit, was correspondingly great, I looked 
below and trembled ; my clenched hands grasped the firm angles 
of the massive stones, as if they wore determined never to forego 
their hold ; and when f had recovered my first sensations of alarm, 
although I walk(Ml upon a platform of thirty or forty feet square, I 
dared not approach the brink of this tremendous precipice. This 
turbulence of feeling, however, gradually subsided, and I sat with 
composure to view the full-orbed Luna sink into the western 
Desert, her hrillianee fading before Aurora’s blush. If rapidity 
of ideas, and quick succession of enjoyments, be a standard by 
which to measure the duration of time, the hour I passed here was 
at least a day. Its pleasures were us great as its novelty was 
delightful, and it was alone worth all the labour of a voyage to 
enjoy. 

The stars began giadually to <lisappcar : Aldeharan and the 
Pleiades were a little westwaid of the meridian, and Castor and 
Pollux were among the hist that faded. The azure vault of heaven 
grew brighter from the smile that morning threw along it; the 
orient blush still deepened, till Apollo, in the pomp of majesty, rose 
slowly from the glowing cast, and hade the world again awake to 
life, to love, and happiness. I was among the first to kiss his beams 
on this meridian of our globe, and received his earliest rays on my 
uncovered brow,- while those beneath me were still awaiting his 
approach in twilight. I remembered Moore’s beautiful allusion to 
the pious orisons of Orpheus, who hailed the morning radiance of 
his god Apollo, in hymns as lofty as his lyre was sweet ; and if 
poetry nud music possess a chami, never was an occasion more cal- 
culated to call it forth. Had Shakspeare, Milton, or Thomson 
been here, how would they have been enchanted ? Sweetly as they 
have snug the beauties of nature : sublime ns all their strains have 
been; their conceptions here would, perhaps, have soared beyond 
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Great Pyramid of Egypt. 

them stilt, and been as elevated as tlio summit from which they 
wo^ld have gazed upon the world in miniature below. I nevor en- 
vied or coveted poetic talents so much as at this moment ; I never 
felt my own dedcieiicy so strongly. My mind seemed paralysed ; 
for, amidst this scene of grandeur and magnihcencc, though I had 
taken my pencil to catch the images before they faded) my hand 
refused to do its office, and my imagination was as barren as the 
Lybian Desert that bounded the wcslcrn view ! How beautiful^ 
how extensive, how rich, how Vviried was the landscape ! The Nile, 
a wonder in itself, nearly at the highest pitch of inundation, cov;ei;mg 
the whole valley of Egypt with its swelling waters, depositing the 
germ of fertility and abundance in its ]>rolific sediment, and 
dividing the fields and gardens into clustered islands, by the serpen- 
tine meandrings of its thousand streams — the domes and spires of 
the holy city — the chateaux of (li/eh and Jloulak — the aqucductal 
arches of Fostat — fhe verdure of the isle of llhoda — the white sails 
that glided through the channels of these floating fields, scattered 
like pearls and emeralds upon a li()uid mirnu- — the contrast of 
the grey iNfokattam and the sterile sands that form the boundaries 
of this delicious valley — all viewed from the lofty summit of this 
gigantic monument of human labour, whose origin is unknown, 
whose very violation is lost in the night of ages, whose massive 
strength seems to mock eternity, to hold destruction at defiance, and 
bravo successive ages as tliey pass, — formed a scene which poets 
may imagine, but which another language must be created to 
describe. 

After breathing a thousand regrets at the necessity of quitting 
this eminence so soon, and gazing again upon the scene as though I 
wished to carry away with me an impression never to he ernsed, we 
came down by the north-eastern angle, which, though much more 
perfect than its opposite one, is still difficult to descend. VVliere 
the work was uninjured the closeness of tin) jointures was admirable ; 
these giants in art appeared to have united the greatest masses 
with much more skill and perfection than their degenerate descend- 
ants can now build up their cottage walls. 

After reposing for a few minutes from the fatigue of our descent, 
we assembled on the hill of sand tliat has accumulated about the 
base of the Great Pyramid, and, placing the Janissaries to guard 
the mouth of the first channel, wc left our clothes at the entrance, 
and descended the sloping passages, wearing only a shirt, night-cap, 
and drawers, each with a pistol in one hand, and a lighted torch 
in the other, precautions which are all necessary, because the 
Bedouins have been known both to conceal themselves in the inte- 
rior, and to enter after visitors, as well as to block up the passage 
in order to prevent their return, with a view to the robbery of their 
persons. 

This entrance, now level with the sand, was, in the lime of 
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Stnibflf^ about midway between the base and summit, so ttiuth has 
this moving soil gained upon the building. The passage itself is 
about five feet square, built of a yellowish marble, exquisitely 
joined and highly polished, inclining in a gentle angle towards its 
centre and base, but so filled with rubbish and sand, as to render 
it necessary literally to crawl on the hands and knees in several 
places. It extended for about a hundred feet in length, when we 
met with an immense block which seemed to close the entrance. 
Oft digging out the sand and stones, however, from underneath it, 
we worked ourselves through with great difficulty, like serpents, 
losing the skin in several places about the shoulders, knees, and 
elbows. Here wc found ourselves in a sort of cavern, with a pas- 
sage winding to the right, which had been cut through immense 
masses of granite, and at length discontinued. 

Denon^s plan, which I retained perfectly in my memory, taught 
me to search for the ascending gallery in another direction ; but I 
was so deceived by the immensity of the scale, that instead of 
fiading mere blocks of granite, as I expected from his description, 
they were literally rocks and caves. 

Wc climbed over these without much difficulty, and ascending 
thetirst gallery, came to the well which is on the right-hand of 
the landing-place as wc entered. The depth of this has been much 
spoken of, and traditions prevail of persons having gone into it 
without over returning, the truth of which it is now impossible to 
ascertain ; but on throwing down several stones it was easy to dis- 
tinguish by their sounds that the passjigc was serpentine, and of 
great depth, as the noise of them did not suddenly cease, but 
diminished gradually by distance. Of all the conjectures which 
liave been urged relative to the use of this channel, none appears 
to me so probable as that which assigns it to a communication with 
the Sphinx, by which the ancient Egyptian priests descended to 
inclose themselves in the body of that monster, and deliver their 
oracles to the admiring multitude. Who knows but that it was by 
some such stratagem as this that they acquired sufficient ascend- 
ancy over the minds of the people to induce their perseverance in 
this gigantic task, under the deceptive persuasion that this oracle 
repeated to their oars the commands of the Deity 1 

Pursuing the horizontal gallery, wc reached the apartment 
called the Queen’s cliainbcr, now nearly filled witli rubbish, and 
the abode of bats. As it offered nothing curious beyond the 
massiveness and perfect unity of its construction, wc returned by 
the same passage, and ascended the grand gallery which leads to 
the royal chamber of the Sarcophagus. It would be difficult to 
explain the nature of this gallery by a drawing, and still more so by 
a written description. The angle of its ascent is almut 45®; ito 
whole breadth from six to eight feet, and its height from twenty- 
five to thirty feet. Its chief peculiarity is timt the walls ciose in 
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toward the top in an iBTerted pyramidal form , the layers el $ioii6| 
instead of retiring behind each other as they ascend, each project? 
ing over the range below it, in the same proportion, and conse- 
quently rendering the passage an oblong pyramid of space, which 
is very imperfectly indicated by straight lines in all the plaiis 1 have 
seen. 

On each side of the entrance to the royal chamber, are flutiOgs, 
cut perpendicularly in the granite, the only species of seulptalp 0^ 
ornament to be seen tliroughout the building ; and here the per- 
fection of architecture, as it regards closeness of union and ioli* 
dity, seems lo have been displayed, in conformity to the rigorous 
inviolability which the ancients studied in their sepulchral retreats. 
This apartment is about thirty feet long, fifteen wide, and nearly 
the same height. The sarcophagus, wliich lies at the western ena 
of it, is about the dimensions of a well grown man ; but I knew not 
what to think of the veracity of travellers, when I remembered that 
M. Maillet, who, according to Savary, visited it forty times mth all 
the care imaginable, supposes (and hopes, too, that all persons of 
sense will approve his judgment) that this hall contained many 
other sarcophagi besides that of the king ; above all, of the persons 
who were shut up with him alive in this tomb, ‘ pour lui tenit en 
quelque sorte compagnic :* and all this, founded on the important 
discovery of two small niches, through wliich he supposes they 
received their supplies of air and food ! but which have no more 
resemblance to apertures of that description than the pyramid 
itself to a palace. When I remembered this, witli the host of other 
conjectures that were fresh in my memory, and contrasted it with 
the positive assertion of Volnoy, that this chamber is so obscure 
and narrow that it never can have contained more than otie dead 
body ; I was more convinced than ever that it is as necessary to 
see as to judge for one’s self, and that books arc in general but 
imperfect guides compared with actual observation. 

Plans and dimensions of the interior of this pyramid had been 80 
frequently taken, that I despaired of rendering any service to future 
visitors by repeating them ; and to convey an adequate idea of this 
colossal monument to the student in his closet, I candidly con- 
fess my perfect inability. Denon has said but little, yet that little 
has the merit of fidelity. Savary, joining his own observations to 
those of Maillet, has given a strange medley of fact and falsehood, 
certainty and conjecture : while Volncy has expressed a volume, 
when he simply says, ‘All travellers speak of them with enthu- 
siasm — and enthusiasm they may well inspire.’ 

Recovering from the labyrinth of reflections into which my mind 
had wandered, as I sat within the sarcophagus, in which I had lain 
down with a view to ascertiun its adaptation to the human form, — 
admiring the ^ndcur of the motive, detesting the tyranny of the 
means,— envying the skill of the masters, despising the servility of 
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the slaves, -^-aj)i>lauding the ambilioa of rivalling ete^ity, yet sihil- 
ing at the secret justice of that destiny which had dispersed in air 
the scattered atoms of a heart once swoln with more than human 
pride, and made the destruction of its organic being still more 
complete than the monument which once entombed it was enor- 
mous-—! quitted this gloomy sanctuary with regret at the necessity 
of our departure, for there was a pleasure even in the melancholy 
it inspired, which I would willingly have prolonged. 

After washing our bodies, which were covered with dirt from 
our crawling through the narrow passages, and dressing in clean 
garments, which we had prudently provided, we walked round 
the base of the first pyramid, each side of which, upon a rough 
measurement, was upwards of six hundred feet in length, so 
that the whole base would entirely cover the area of Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. 

From this wc went to observe the second Pyramid, situated at 
a very short distance only fiom the first. This, never having been 
opened, is more perfect in its exterior ; uud the celebrated marble 
plaster, which originally filled up all the ineijualities of the sur- 
face, and induced Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus to suppose them 
to be built of that stone, still remains about the summit, for one- 
eighth of the depth, presenting a smooth polished surface impossible 
to be surmounted. Whether lime, or the hand of man, has de- 
stroyed the remainder, cannot now be ascertained; hut an analysis, ’ 
by some skilful chemist, of this maible cement, as well as of the 
red granite plaster which lines the channels of the opened pyramid, 
would be likely to throw great light on a number of questions 
suggested by a view of ancient architecture; and if it led to the 
discovery of so important and useful an art as that of making 
stones of any magnitude from paste or plaster, one can imagine no 
research that would so certainly spread the fame of the discoverer, 

Or be more favourable to architectural labours than this. 

The second pyramid, though not quite so large as the first, is 
much more perfect in its proportions. Its angles arc just, and the 
eye reposes with pleasure upon a uniformity of base and perpendi- 
cular ; while the excess of length, by which the ground line of the 
other exceeds the height, renders the angle too obtuse to please a 
taste of mathematical precision, or to combine lightness and beauty 
with massiveness and strengUi, characteristics by whicli the second 
pyramid is eminently distinguished. Taking the authority of 
Herodotus, than which wc have none more generally accurate, that 
this was the tomb of Cephrenes, brother to his predecessor, Cheops, 
who had employed a hundred thousand men for twenty years in 
building the first of these colossal monuments, it is possible that 
the architects of the second, perceiving the defects adverted to, 
had avoided the errors of their model, and produced a more per- 
fect work. The third pyramid, sinking into 'insignificance by a 
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comparison with the two neighbouriag masses, is yet neariy three 
hunared feet square, and would, in any other situation than its 
present one, be regarded as a surprising effort of human labour ; 
but when we view it as the price of prostitution, exacted by a 
father for the violation of his child, it is even more repugnant to 
nature, more horrible in a parental eye, than the tyrannixing- des- 
potism which loaded a nation with chains, and forced from . their 
groaning subjects these eternal monuments of pride and cru^|^, 
of despotic power on the one hand, and abject slavery on the 
other. 

The Sphinx, which is situated a little to the southward of the 
first pyramid, was the next object of our attention : and I was 
charmed with an inspection of it. How much did I regret the 
haste of the enthusiastic Denon's visit, and the impossibility of his 
making a perfect drawing of it on the spot ; for, independently of 
his merit as an artist, he seems to have caught all the impres- 
sions requisite for such a task. The plate given in Aikin's 
edition of his travels, is stiff, and painful in the attitude of the 
uplifted head and eyes, while the complacent ease and rather 
downcast features of the original is the very picture of satisfaction 
and repose. Such a head as the engraving of the English edition 
gives us, could not have been the production of Aw pencil, after 
the admirably faithful character which he bestows on it, when he 
says: * Though its proportions are colossal, the outline is pure^and 
graceful, the expression of the head is mild, gracious, and tran- 
quil ; the character is African, but the mouth, the lips of which 
are thick, has a softness and delicacy of execution truly admirable ; 
it seems re?il life and flesh. Art must have been at a high pitch 
when this monument was executed ; for, if the licatl wants what is 
called sif/lcy that is to say, the straight and bold lines which give 
expression to the figures, under which the Greeks have designated 
their deities, yet sufficient justice has been rendered to the fine 
simplicity and character of nature which is displayed in this figure.’ 
As far as we could trace it, the statue of the Sphinx is hewn out 
of one solid rock, the body being covered with the sand of the 
Desert, level with its back, on which wc walked. Lines of .red 
paint are still visible about the hair, which, from the complicated 
sculpture, appears to have been highly ornamented ; but the fea- 
tures are at this moment much mutilated, the superstition of the Mo- 
hammedans teaching them to despise all representations of animal 
life, and the Bedouinshaving a traditional hatred of Pharouh, whoso 
tomb they believe the pyramid to have been, and tliis his image. 
The conjecture, that this union of the virgin’s beauty and the lion’s 
strength was hieroglyphically emblematic of the inundation of the 
Nile, at a certaui astronomical period, appears extremely happy, 
and is borne out by the universality of that ornament on all their 
temples and public builtogs. Without the Nile, Egypt would 
Oriental Herald, Vol. l«. T 
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have been an uninhabitable desert *, but, watered by its prolific 
stream, it becomes a second Eden ; and if ever a superstition is 
pardonable, it is so when attaching divine virtues to that which is 
the Source of life, fertility, and happiness, ereetbg statues to its 
honour, and lavishing the arts to record the gratitude of man- 
kind. 

I walked round the twenty or thirty fragments of pyramidical 
edifices, which are still found in the neighbourhood of the three 
great ones ; compared the quality of the stones with that of the 
Lybian rock on whieh tliey arc built, examined the tomb exca- 
vated in the rock itself, the positions of those buildings, their ^s- 
tances, and a thousand other particulars, the result of all which 
made me feel the full force of Volney's reasoning, when he labours 
to prove, first, that the assertion of Herodotus as to the materials 
being brought from Upper Egypt, was more than plausible ; and 
secondly, that the idea of the pyramids having been temples or) ob- 
servatories, instead of tombs, was worse than stupid, and must have 
been suggested by a genius as dark as these chambers of the dead 
which they contain. 

It was nearly noon when we embarked to return, from our ex- 
cursion to the pyramids, to Cairo ; and it was not until I reached the 
boat that I began to feel myself exhausted by fatigue. The interest 
which every thing about me inspired, had hitherto home me above 
all sense of pain ; but I now sunk upon the deck, weak, languid and 
trembling, Wc pushed off to pursue our way by canals to the Nile, 
and I slept for half an hour, notwithstanding the discordant noise 
of the Arab boatmen : but my dream of peace was soon disturbed, 
and I was awoke by the unwelcome intelligence that the boat had 
again grounded, and that we must disembark to lighten her before 
she could be floated off. Reluctantly as wc complied with this 
suggestion, the relief was effectual ; but, after repeating this sort 
of exercise, in quick succession, for nearly an hour, the barge at 
length adhered to the mud of the Nile with such obstinacy, that 
the united efforts of all the crew, and all the peasants wc could 
impress into our service, availed nothing. We had therefore the 
choice of remaining on the mud all night, with a falling water, or 
of walking eight or ten miles to Gizeh, in a burning sun, and cross- 
ing the canal on foot, with our anns, clothes, and provisions. 
This was a sad alternative, but it was without a remedy. We 
undertook the journey on foot, and after a march as full of pain 
as the morning had been of pleasure, wc reached Cairo late at 
night, overcome with a fatigue and weariness as great as the 
human frame could well sustain. 
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THEORSnCAt ANP PKACTIOAt VIEW OF THE LAW OF UBEL 
IN ENGLAND AND IN INDIA. 

No. XL 

Practical View of the Law of Lihd in England. 

At the trial of Henry Redhead, alias Henry Yorkc, for a con- 
spiracy at York, July 23, 1795> the extrinsic indications of a 
seditious intention were extremely slight and inconclusive. The 
main facts proved were his making a vclicmont and declamatory 
speech in favour of universal suffrage and annual parliaments, on 
the Castle Hill at Sheffield, on the 7th April 1794; and being 
afterwards privy to the publication of a pamphlet, containing the 
proceedings of the public meeting held that day, and an Address 
to the British Nation, being an exposition of the motives which 
had determined the people of Sheffield to petition the House of 
Commons no more on the subject of Parliamentary Reform. No 
riot followed, no disturbance, no breach of the peace. He was 
found guilty, and sentenced to pay a fine of 200/., to bo imprisoned 
two years in Dorchester jail, and to give security for his good be- 
haviour for seven years, himself in 1000/., and two sureties in 600/. 
each. Some years afterwards this defendant was called to the 
degree of Barrister at Law. 

In 1797 , Thomas Williams, who earned a bare subsistenco 
chiefly by the sale of religion tracts, was prosecuted by the So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice, for publishing Paine's ‘ Age of 
Reason,' to which the Bishop of Llandaff had, in the beginning of 
the year 1796, published an answer. Mr. Erskinc was counsel for 
the prosecution ; but after having succeeded in obtaining the con- 
viction of the defendant, he cancelled his retainer, and refused to 
pray judgment against him, because the Vice Society rejected his 
proposition, that they should manifest their charity and Christian 
forbearance, by instructing their counsel to state that they were 
satisfied with the punishment already inflicted on Williams by hia . 
commitment to Newgate. 

Mr. Erskine had, in the mean time, seen the squalid poverty in 
which the man lived, and his wife ‘ attending upon two or three 
unhappy children in the confluent small-pox,' and heard his volun- 
tary offer to find out all the copies in circulation, and to bring 
them to him to be destroyed. But the Society stood upon their 
bond, thinking, with the Court, that a severe example was neces- 
sary, in proportion to the multitude who had openly and with im- 
punity been guilty of the same offence; and accordingly Mr. 
Willies was sentenced to hard labour in the House of Correction 
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for one year, and then to give security in the sum, of lOOCf/, for hi# 
good beWiour during the rest of his life. 

The counsel for the defendant, Mr. Stewart Kyd, was, as usual, 
interrupted in his statement of the grounds of the controvei*8y be- 
tween Paine and the Christian world ; and, as usual, it depended 
on the momentary caprice of the Judge, whether he would persist 
in his prohibition or retract it. Thus, after Mr. Kyd had read a 
passage from Bishop Watson's ‘ Apology for the Bible,' on the 
destruction of the Canaanites, he continued : ‘ Gentlemen, this is 
the answer which has been given a hundred times to this objection 
a hundred times taken ; the objection is therefore called an eo?- 
plodedt and frequently refuted objection ; and I suppose the crime 
imputed to the author of the ‘‘ Age of Reason" is, that the answer 
has not satisfied him ; that he has, from motives of malevolence, 
revived an objection which he knew was ill founded. Gentlemen, 
observe the weakness of this answer — ’ 

Lord Kenyon. — I cannot sit in this place and hear this kind 
of discussion* 

Mr. Kyd. — ‘ My Lord, I stand here on the privilege of an advo- 
cate in an English Court of Justice : this man has applied to me 
to defend him ; I have undertaken his defence ; I know no other 
mode by which I can seriously defend him against this charge than 
that which I am now pursuing: if your Lordship wish to prevent 
me from pursuing it, you may as well tell me to abandon my duty 
to my client at once.' 

Lord Kenyon. — * Go ow, Sir* 

On a subsequent day Lord Kenyon said : ‘ Upon reflecting upon 
my conduct during tlie trial, I have reason to accuse myself of im- 
proper conduct for permitting such arguments to be used, (by 
Mr. Kyd.) For, if I remember the conduct of the Court in cases 
of this nature, I should have remembered the opinion of the whole 
Court in the case of the King v. Woolston, in 2d Strange, 834. 
The Court would not endure, would not suffer any thing to be said 
against the established religion of the country.' 

In such cases the Court must beg the question as to what is 
against the established religion, and anticipate what is going to be 
said, or punish a man for declaring his true sentiments, after com- 
pelling him to do so. In the majority of cases, however, the firm- 
ness of the defendant, or of his counsel, has extorted a hearing 
and then the Judges have vainly deprecated the publication of the 
trial. 

After the verdict of guilty in this case, Lord Kenyon said, * ] 
have observed several persons, very likely from cariosity, takinf 
notes of what passed here. This publication is so shocking, tba 
1 hope nobody wilt pubUsh this : 1 mean that a general detail of i 
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xnW not make any part of that publication. Nobody who has any 
regard to deceOcy, nobody who has any regard to their own interest; 
will endeavour to disseminate this publication, by publishing whai 
has passed (o^dny/ 

In reply to the defence, ]Mr. Erskine said, ' Suppose him (Paine) 
to have cast off, with the belief of divine revelation, every sense of 
moral obligation, would it follow that he might do just as he 
pleased V ‘ In fact, intellectual differences of opinion arc respectedi 
and great latitude ought to be allowed to writings, whether they 
regard religion or government ; but not when they are obviously 
intended to strike at the very foundations of both.' 

When Hume struck at the foundation of all revealed religion, 
Hobbes at the foundation even of natural religion, Filiner at the 
foundation of all but monaichical government, and I^ocke at the 
foundation of all but representative government, — what did they 
exemplify but ‘ intellectual differences of opinion' ? But none of 
them pretended, no sane or responsible man ever pretended that he 
had a right to do what he pleased, (which would be conceding a 
right to others to do to him what they pleased,) or struck at the 
foundation of all * government/ under whatever rorm. 

Mr. Erskine denied that prosecuting an aiith»)r, or publisher, to 
conviction, was an attempt to suppress a book. ‘ The law of 
England/ said he, * acknowledges no licenser, neither before nor 
after publication. It should he known and understood, that after 
judgment, this book is as open to pnhlieation as it was before ; 
hut let him that publishes it, remember that he trespasses against 
the law of the land, which now gives him notice, that it will be 
subject to the determination of a court of law hereafter.' 

The avowed object of the Vice Society was, and must have been, 
to suppress the book ; but though such hostility has often pro- 
moted, it has never checked, much less destroyed, the circulation 
of the work against which it was directed. Never was the neglect, 
disuse, or extinction of an objectionable book precipitated by such 
means. 

In 1797, Peter Finertys editor of ‘ The Press', newspaper, of 
which Mr. Arthur O’Connor was proprietor, was tried at Dublin 
for a seditious libel, of which the main topic was the conviction 
and execution of William Orr, on a charge of administering un- 
lawful oaths. After remaining upwards of a year in jail, Orr was 
brought to trial, and two witnesses called in support of the prose- 
cution, of whom the principal was a common informer. The jury 
recommended him to mercy ; the Judge transmitted their recom- 
mendation to the Lord Lieutenant. Two of the jurors made affidavit 
that liquor had been conveyed into their room, and tliat they had 
concurred in the verdict from intoxication aud intimidation. The 
unfortunate man was thrice reprieved, and then executed. Here 
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A end fbi* pftssfoii, andf for fntecfii^e, Mn^ng A pdople of 
ardent tempetament, And ifi a eeason of ferment I ♦ l^atev^ were 
the real merits of the case, they cotild not be discussed on a cri- 
minal trial, nor determined by a packed jury, 

Mr. Curran, whose speech on this occasion is well known, re- 
minded the jury, that they < must feel under what influence they 
were chosen, and for what qualifications they were particularly 
selected.' Yet, at the conclusion of his speech, he could bring 
himself to address these chosen men as follows: ^ I hare been 
hitherto speaking of my client, let me say one word in flavour of 
yourselves and the public. When the nation is sinking under the , 
tyranny of debauched counsels, what is it that gives it a chance of 
being saved 1 It is that the voice of the public may reach even to 
the ear of the first j)ersonagc in the state, that he may know what 
the people say. Let the patriot’s heart be still animated, by 
showing that you guard the liberty of the fresb, when it 
speaks to power with zeal, howcv(p* unaccompanied by ceremonial. 
You arc now upon the edge of a precipice, to which not many steps 
must conduct you : stop before you arrive at it ; while you are yet 
upon the brink, while you are yet visible, let me remind you that 
the people may at length find ropnqp from their troubles, and that 
you have to choose whether you will be numbered among the in- 
stnimonts of their degradation, or the means of their deliverance.’ 

These faithful guardians of the liberty of the press retired for 
a sliort time, and brought in a verdict of guilty ; and Mr. Fincrty 
was senteuced to i\\c pillory for one hour, to imprisonment for two 
yearSf to a fine of 20?., and to give security for lus good behaviour 
for seven years iu 1000/. 

In 1799, John Vint, George Ross, and John Parry, printer, 
publisher, and proprietor of the ‘ Courier’ newspaper, were tried, 
on an information filed ex officio y for the following libel on Paul, 
Emperor of Russia, viz. : ‘ The Emperor of Russia is rendering 
himself obnoxious to his subjects by various acts of tyranny, and 
ridiculous in the eyes of Europe by his inconsistency. Ho has 
now passed an edict, prohibiting the exportation of timber, deals, 
&c. In consequence of this ill-timed law, upwards of 100 sail of 
vessels are likely to return to this kingdom without freight,’ 

That a man should not be able to publish such a sentence 
without being haunted with apprehensions of fine and imprison- 
ment, may help to show what sort of security authors and publishers 
enjoy in England for freedom in the expression of their sentiments, 
and to c.xplain the perpetual alternation of boasting and remon- 
strance on the existence or non-existence of a free press, according 


♦ On this, as on all other occasions, the Press itself was abundantly ca 
pable of vindicating the conduct of Government, as far as it was justifiable. 
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Vjot» Ro 68» and Pany bed good reason to entertain apprebewdons 
of being.suldected to the ordeal of a special jury on tW occaaibo^ 
the result will show* 

Mr. Erskine, counsel for the defendants^ said: ^ Since the Libel 
Act, the Judge cannot say what is a libel as a judgment of law ; he 
can only give his opinion as 1 have, upon genera] principles, though 
with the high authority of his station ; but the jury, after all, pre 
bound upon their oaths to decide from all the circumstances of the 
case, and I feel myself obliged to say, cannot, in the present In- 
stance, decide against the defendants without manifest injustice. 
Writers, in all times, have not only written with impunity on such 
subjects, but the press has literally teemed with them without 
censure or question. Paragraphs, ten times more severe than the 
present, against the Emperor and King of Prussia, have been in 
great circulation within these few hours past, wbicli the ‘ Times' 
and ‘ True Briton" have re-printed, and I confess I sec no fault in 
it ; but, be that as it may, I wfll, for a most trifling premium, under- 
write their security, because they are truths which nobody can deny, 
and which all England has an interest in exposing.' [Mr. Erskine 
here read the letters from Mr. Sharp, the British consul at 8t. 
Petersburgh, to the Governor of the Russia Company, to prove 
that the edict was in fact issued and existed as represented in the 
‘ Courier" by the article in question, and made a forcible appeal to 
the feelings of the jury upon the injustice of subjecting innocent 
men perhaps to an ignominious punishment, as the punishment was 
discretionary, and the judgment of the Court, when a humiliating 
sacrifice was to be made to a supposed insult upon a foreign ally 
on the principle adverted to, might not be easily satisfied.] * Ido 
not wish,' continued Mr. Erskine, ‘ to see the laws relaxed ; but 
it would be still worse to sec them strained for any foreign power, 
however deserving, in opposition to the liberal policy of our an- 
cestors, and the freedom of the British constitution, both of which 
would be grossly violated by a verdict against any of the de- 
fendants. Mr. Parry I know personally to be a liberal gentleman, 
incapable of malicious falsehood ; and it has been candidly ad- 
mitted by the Attorney-General himself, as well as established by 
proof, that the paragraph was a literal narration of a fact extremely 
important to be generally kuown, and which had therefore been 
circulated by the Russia Company, for the express purpose of com- 
municating it to the mercantile world. Thus, what related to the 
edict was strictly the facty not enlarged upon in any manner what- 
soever ; and as to the introduction so much complained of, it was 
general and just observation, quite within the scope of history, upon 
the transactions of the great political world : for who ever heard of 
a history which confined itself to facts only, without the qualities 
and characters which belonged to them ? Justice, too, should be 
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impaartiftlly adiii^Distered; the letter complained ^ol did not ori- 
ginate with the < Conner/ but. notorionsly came to it from the 
* Caledonian Mercury/ whose proprietors or puhlishera have never 
been questioned by the Crown. If, therefore, the proprietor, 

PRINTER, OR PUBLISHER, NOW BEFORE YOU, ARE TO BE HELD RE- 
SPONSIBLE, AND DEPRIVED OF THBIR LIBERTY, ON SUCH AN ACCOUNT 
AS THIS, OUR BOASTED LIBERTY OF THE PRESS IS BUT AN EHPTY 
BOUND !* * 

In summing up, Lord Kenyon said : ‘ As to the paragraph itself, 
gentlemen, you have heard it ; the substance of it is, that the Em- 
peror of Russia is a tyrant to his own subjects, and ridiculous in 
the face of Europe/ [His Lordship immediately proceeds to show 
that he ought not to be a tyrant, and that therefore it is a libel ; 
and hints, that if the jury do not find it so, he may call the nation 
to account for it !] ‘ Between the sovereign and the people of 
every country there is an express, or an implied, compact for a 
government of justice ; by which the former is most solemnly and 
emplmtically bound nni to be tyrannical or unjust : yet here he is 
wantonly said to be a transgressor against all decency in the ad- 
ministration of his trust. I can only say, that if one wore so to 
offend another in priveate life in this country, it might be made the 
subject of an action ; and when the papers went to Russia, and 
held up thin great sovereign as being a tyrant, and ridiculous over 
Europe, it might tend to his calling for satisfaction as for a na- 
tional affront f if it passed unreprobated by our government, and in 
our courts of justice. It is for yon, gentlemen of the jury, who 
come out of that rank which enables you to judge of the interests 
of the commercial world, to pronounce whether this is, or is not, a 
dangerous publication. 1 am bound by my oath to declare my 
own opinion. ; and T should forget my duty if I were not to say to 
you that it is a gross libel/ 

The special guardians of the liberty of the press, whose English 
blood even this charge ought to have warmed to some sense of in- 
dividual juvstice and national dignity, after nearly an hour’s deli- 
beration, returned a verdict of guilty against all the defendants. 
The proprietor was sentenced to be confined six months in the 
King’s-Bcnch prison, to pay a fine of 100/., and to give security 
for his good behaviour for five years in 1000/. ; the printer and 
the publisher to bo confined one month in the same prison. 

In nOQy three booksellers, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Jordan, and Mr. 
Cuthcll, were prosecuted and convicted for publishing the Rev. 
Gilbert Wakefield’s ‘ Reply to the Bishop of LlaudafTs Address to 
the Nation/ Mr. Cuthcll dealt almost entirely in books of classical 
learning, and had no suspicion that the subject of Mr. Wakefield’s 
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pamfihlet was^politi^l, mtio]i less Aediliotts. He begio. sell 
without doe eYajninatioii, but lostantly stoj^cd the sale upan the 
first intimation of the nature and character of the wor&Uvi .Qa the 
ground of a total absence of the intentions charged by the indict- 
ment, Mr, Erskine laboured to obtain a verdict of aequittal> but 
in vain. 

Lord Kenyon said to the jury: ‘ If you think that %i is possible 
to keep government together with such publications passing 
through the hands of the people y you will say so by your veidict, 
and pronounce that this is not a libel ; but, iu niy opinion, that 
would be the way to shake all laWy all morality y all order y and all 
r^eligion in society.^ 

Mr. Cutholl was found guilty, and fined thirty marks. 

Mr. Wakefield was tried, after three convictions had been ob- 
tained against publishers of his pamphlet.* The following extracts 
from his defence will show the peculiar character of his mind, and 
the sincere enthusiasm by which he was actuated : 

* Of one thing at least I am perfectly persuaded : with the edu- 
cation of this Attorney-General, [Sir John Scott, afterwards Lord 
Eldon,] with such distinction in society, such professions of honour 
and generosity, and sensibility and religion, this illiberal seizure of 
me, a helpless and painful student, with the iron grasp of obdurate 
tyranny, will leave, in the estimation of all considerate and benevo- 
lent observers, a stain upon his character, which no future titles 
will varnish over, no course of time will wear away from the me- 
mory of his contemporaries: nor shall he escape that damning 
fame, which immortalizes, iu the execrations of posterity, such 
barbarous accusers, such iinsympathizing persecutors, of their 
brethren. Thankful am I to the Supremo Disposer of Events for 
an absence from these temptations, for an incapacity of so much 
mischief ! May no peaceful slumbers revisit these eye-lids more, 
no ti*ansports of self-congratulation ever warm this breast, if an 
idea, so characteristic of ignorance and barbarity, should occupy 
my mind for a single moment to the latest period of my existence ! 
on idea of inflicting bodily punishment on a creature of the same 
feelings and infinnities with myself, for the errors or perversities 
of his understanding ! Let me never deserve the friendship, nor 
regret the enmity, of men like these ! Their approbation is inde- 
lible reproach ; their persecution the truest panegyric. 0 f my 
soul, come not thou into their secret! Instruments of cruelty are 
in their habitations.'^ 


• The passages quoted in the information denounced the war at one of the 
greatest grievances under which the people laboured ; treateil war generally 
as anjnstiftable and criminal ; and impnt^ abuse and corruption to the frame 
and administration of government in church and state. 
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< rtheki dtecnssed [In ft more elaborftte defbn^e whiok? ha hftd 
prepared] most copiously a topic of incomparable dignity, very 
saperficifdly apprehended even by philosophers themsehres, the 
Liberty of the Press ; and proved, I persuade myself, from 
ments Irrefutable by human wit — that no forcible interference with 
this unalienable privilege of free men can be supported, but by the 
mere brutish principle of arbitrary power, impressing its own per- 
suasions on another by the coarse ratiocination of tbrents and 
punishments, an instrument of conviction fit only for ruffian tyrants 
or infernal spirits that no pretence for prosecuting my opinions 
can be set up by the Attorney-General, which I in my turn might 
not as justly set up for prosecuting his, the savage law of force ; 
no pretence, which would not justify the Jewish and heathen ma- 
gistrates in their crucifixion of Jesus, their murder of his apostles, 
and all the primitive professors of Christianity ; ferocities to wliich 
the persecutors of this day would certainly have lent their aid ; no 
pretence, which would not justify the burnings of Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Ridley, and the noble army of protestant martyrs at the Re- 
formation, with all those imprisonments, and tortures, and muti- 
lations, and executions of our species, for mere differences of 
opinion, which time has registered on the black roll of histoiy in 
characters of human blood ; — That whoever sanctions this scheme 
of violence, by the most trivial specimen of correspondent prac- 
tice, or by a passive encouragement of such practice, is a prime 
accessary to any conflagration which a spark of this active and 
spreading principle may finally produce : — that all impediments 
to a communication of thought and intellect, on every assignable 
subject of debate, infringe the rights of society, the laws of huma- 
nity, and the prerogative of heaven ; — that all our civilities, all our 
institutions for mutual happiness, moral, political, and religious, 
arc derived from the dissciniimtioii of knowledge by inquisitive and 
learned men ; — and that, consequently, an obstruction of the press, 
the chief medium of this knowledge, tends to an introduction of 
universal barbarism through the earth, and fastens, therefore, on 
the obstructor that enormous guilt of a direct unqualified antipathy 
to God and man/ 

* The size of the print and the goodness of the paper, if ye will 
observe them, gentlemen, disprove a contemplation in me of general 
dispersion among the public ; and without this view of general dis- 
persion, I am at a loss to conceive how a charge of sedition can be 
entertained/ * The composition, also, is learned and scholastical, 
or,^ if you will, pedantic, interlaced with Latin and Greek quo- 
tations ; refuting instantaneously all imputation of seditious appli- 
cation to the passions of the multitude, and demonstrating an ex- 
clusive appeal to the more enlightened classes of society/ 

‘ But, gentlemen, I stand here as an apologist, not a suppliant ; 
us Socrates before the Athenians, and, in my proportiou and the 
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vernor, an assertor of my integrity; ao ondifleembling deliberate 
approver of my cOndoct k this whole tOmeaction. Still I regret 
that the book was ever published ; nor, should 1 Survive another 
century, would 1 publish a single syllable on polities again, under 
such a paroxysm of alarm and pl^enzy, and rulers of such despotical 
complexion. Not that my opinions have undergone a change : No ; 
my antipathy to wickedness is durable as my existence, and perse- 
cution is not acknowledged to be a legitimate process in changing 
the opinions of reasonable men ; but because 1 feel too powerful an 
interest in the comforts of my fellow-creatures, to wish their an- 
noyance from the infelicities of my conduct. I lament exceedingly 
that publishers are suffering so severely in body and estate for my 
liberty of speech and boldness of rebuke. I wish it were in my 
power to indemnify all their losses by personal inconvenience, and 
to become their substitute in prison for all the moments of all their 
sufferings. I should welcome these sacrifices in their behalf, as the 
truest test of evangelical love that a Christian can exhibit for his 
brethren ; I would thank my accuser for this indulgence of alle- 
viating their burden by placing myself beneath it. Yet, I repeat 
it, gentlemen, ye behold not in me a repenting suppliant, but a 
challenger of your applause. Your verdict is of much more im- 
portance to you, than to myself. “ My days of life are few and 
evil.” They cannot be expended bettor, nor shall bo otherwise 
expended, than in witnessing a good practical confession for truth 
and peace and righteousness before my countrymen, against cor- 
ruption in all its forms. But a final reckoning of high solemnity is 
appointed for yourselves, and me, and all men. “ The judge, who 
is subject to no alarms, no influence, no partiality, no prejudice, is 
standing at the door. The measure that yc mete, will be measured 
to you again.’^ ♦ 

The jury, without retiring, returned a verdict of guilty ; and 
Mr. Wakefield was sentenced to imprisonment in Dor- 

chester jail, and to give security for his good behaviour for five 
years in 1000/. 

A subscription for his benefit and that of his family was imme- 
diately set on foot by his friends, and no less a sum than 5000/. 
collected. He died, aged forty-five, on the 9th of September 
.1801, only fourteen weeks after the expiration of his impri- 
sonment. 

The Bishop of Llaiidaff thus notices the subject in his Anecdotes 
of his own life : ‘ These publications of mine had excited the dis- 
pleasure of Mr. Wakefield, (one of the first scliolars of the age,) 
aud unfortunately for himself he published a pamphlet against 
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them. The Administration prosecuted him for some expressions in 
his pamphlet, and he was fined [a mistake] and imprisoned. I 
took some pains to prevent this prosecution, thinking the liberty of 
the press to be the palladium of tfie constitution; but 1 did not 
succeed in my endeavours, nor did the minority acquire any credit 
from their over-watchfulness/ 

It was certainly no compliment to Bishop Watson that it should 
have been thought necessary to inflict temporal penalties on the 
publishers of a work (Painc^s ‘ Age of Reason^) which he had an- 
swered ; and against the author and publishers of the work which 
had answered him. 


TO A NAMELESS BROOK. 

The 'World so little know of thee, 

Thou beauteous stream » that none as yet 

Have named thy waters wandering free, 

Or sought where thou dost rise or set. 

And I, that by thy rushy side 
Now sit, will leave thee nameless still, 

Nor follow where thou raeel’sl the tide, 

Nor seek thy home in yon blue hill. 

Enough timt on thy ripUng faco 
I see the cheerful sunbeam fall, 

And hear femotc no noisy chase. 

No hound’s loud bark, or hunter’s call. 

Instead, fho sky-Tark mounts above, 

And seems a wandering voice from heaven, 

Hovering o’er scenes of former love, 

And liopes indulged, and pledges given. 

And, sec, lljc wild flowers bent with dew 
Visited by tiio matin bee ! 

Ah ! would I could, like him, renew 
Each mom my converse dumb with thee ; 

And sit beneath yon broad oak’s shade, 

bile thou went’st sweetly murro’ring by. 

To view the trembling reflex made 
Upon thy face, of yon blue sky I 

Grandeur may pile the Tyber’s banks, 

And draw the pilgrim world to gaze ; 

Give me, through yonder willowy ranks 
To view where wild thy water strays. 


Bion. 
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A LETTER FROM ATHENS, ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND IN 
ENGLAND. 

A purely classical and exceedingly beautiful poetic epistle under 
the title given above, has recently come into our possession, 
as the scene and subject belong indisputably to the Eastern world, 
and we have reason to believe that the work is less known than it 
deserves to be, we have great pleasure in bringing it to the notice 
of our Eastern readers. Where there is no imagined plot or real 
story, nothing beyond the didactic outpourings of the mind and 
heart, the task of analysis is not easy. The glow of genius, the 
play of fancy, and the fervour of an exalted imagination, cannot be 
condensed into a critical description. The passages in which these 
display themselves, must be given in their original language, for 
no translation into unmeasured prose will convey correct notions of 
their force or beauty. We shall do greater justice, therefore, to 
the author, and impart more gratification to the reader by con- 
fining ourselves to such brief observations as may serve to connect 
the parts which it is our intention to select from the whole, than 
by any laboured analysis of what, to bo enjoyed in perfection, 
should be read in its original form. The Epistle opens thus :-r- 

‘ In regions bleak, where hoary winter throws 
O’er floods and wilds a glitl’ring sheet of snows, 

Where houseless Tartars dream their lives away, 

And fur-clad Russ, more Iwrb’rous yet than they ; 

Still mock’d by airy hope, I toil to find 
Some spot to true or fancied bliss consign’d, 

Some vale where peace distributes smiles around, 

And sorrow’s shafts fall blunted to the ground. 

But not where Neva’s stream in silence creeps, 

Nor where on oozy bed Moeotis sleeps, 

Doth innocence to blithe content give birth. 

And bid the cot resound with guileless mirth.— 

There the lorn trav’llcr disappointment chills. 

No heart-felt joy bis craving bosom fills, 

At sight of peasant by no lord oppress’d, 

Whom guilt nor racks, nor passions storm whose breast. 

Too oft has Fancy forged such scenes of bliss, 

As gladden’d once the rough and artless Swiss, 

And fondly dwelt on visionary tales, 

Where Baydar’s hamlets laugh like Uri's vales. 

Magnificent indeed wild Taurii shines. 

Boasts hen her mouaUdns, there her blooming vines ; 
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Th0*fcrcit crowns the lesser hills, and shows 
A grateful contrast to Trapezus* snows ; 

Extensire prospects greet the roving eye, 

And flowers and fruits in gay confusion lie ; 

Here plains extend, there promontories rise. 

Here rocks in castellated forms surprise ; 

’Tis hard (so vast the precipices stand,) 

To hear the sullen Euxine lash the strand. 

Yet, though indulgent Nature opes her stores, 

And o’er the land her cornucopia pours ; 

Though fruits spontaneous deck th* exub’rant soil. 
And the rich glebe scarce asks the ploughman’s toil, 
What boots it, if no joy the Tartar feels, 

If lust of power th’ usurping Russian steels ; 

Tf in those vales which Providence design’d 
As blcss’d retreats to th* uncorniptcd mind, 

Palo mis’ry stalks, and in her train appear 
Dishoart’ning bigotry, and skulking fear? 

From hyperborean climes I wearied fly. 

And, led by thee, divine Phiiosophy I 
Remote and cheerless, guide my wand’ring feet 
To thy once loved, but now forsaken scat. 

And thou, sweet Friendship! ignorant of guile, 
Whose presence oft has made the desert smile, 

My thirsty soul with draughts ambrosial All, 
Matron, with look serene, my solace still, 

When sickness wastes, when difficulties vex, 
hen dangers threaten, and when doubts perplex— 
Whether o’er Scythian wastes ray course I l)9nd, 
Stem Hadria’s wavo^ or ^Etna’s steep ascend, 

Or hear the Euxine roar, where’er I go, 

My yearning heart solicits still to know 
II9W docs my friend ; doth converse sweet detain, 
Do Raphael’s lines enchant him ; doth he drain 
Neclureous cup of pure domestic joys. 

That never bosom unpolluted cloys? 

Doth architecture chaste prov.oke his toil, 

And hi<l him, as he wastes the nightly oil, 

Compare each Gallic sanctuary’s pile. 

Or thine, Scamo/zi, with Palladio’s style? 

Say, Britain’s Genius I if entranced he views 
Some scene embellish’d by Scott’s airy muse ; 
Climbs he o’er Staffa’s rude basaltic pile, 

Or scans with art, Melrose, thy moss-grown ile ? 
Descries, when twilight flings her dusky veil. 

When purple mists asewd, and stars grow pale, 

Thu thousand streams that meet in Cona’s I 
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O 8i^y, (apd baply now Ms eagw 
View thy bluff roc)[S» and heathy 
A foreign realm with raptures I explore, 

By piemVy cherish'd, famed in classic lore ; 

Where azure skies, and genial airs conspire 
To wake Poesy’s all-creative fire— 

The Muse, ambitious, wings her feeble flight 

O’er cleft Parnassus' steeps, that meet her ravish’d sight ; 

There are her haunts— there flow Castalia’s streams ; 

There's all that Poets have beheld in dreams.— 

And though she dictate no immortal verso, 

Nervous like Johnson's, or like Goldsmith's terse, 

Requited shall she be, if thou approve, 

Dear friend ! this earnest of unshaken love— 

And, (O forgive fond fancy,) as I rove 
Through field in story famed, or Attic grove, 

The Nine, my labours willing to befriend, 

Seem, unsolicited, my course to tend ; 

For, wheresoe'er my devious footsteps tread, 

Some sago has reason'd, or some patriot bled, 

Some bard has here been crown’d with deathless hays. 

Some statesman there has won his country's praise — 

Great Nature, too, exalted to the sight, 

Transports me with ineffable delight ! 

The sun, by chilling mists, unsullied here, 

With uniform effulgence marks the year ; 

Here flowers of liveliest hues bedeck the ground, 

Hero balmy odours scent the air around ; 

Aerial music’s wafted by the breeze, 

And more than whispers murmur through the trees ; 

The rocks themselves beguile the ravish’d sense, 

And speak with more than echo’s eloquence. 

Bear me, some god, to where those wavy pines 
Screen Helen’s isle, or Lauri urn’s shelving mhics ; 

Hide me, O hide me, in some cool retreat, 

When Sirius pours intolerable heat. 

I’ll court the air In yon sequester’d glade. 

Where his spent limbs th’ AEolian shepherd laid ; 

Watch by Callirhbe's fount, at even’s close, 

;Egina melting into Night's repose — 

Then o’er my temples as soft slumber creeps, 

And ev'ry sense in sweet oblivion steeps, 

The sullen god, that storms and darkness brings, 

Shall shroud all Act6 with his tawny wings, 

And bearing in rude grasp the fainting fair, 

With whirring flight, shall speed through boundless fields of air! 
Or from those rocks, which Sciron’s name retain, 

Theseus shall hurl the robber to the main— 
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The lowing herd, reclined in darksome dell, 

Shall haply break t|ie airy Tision’s spell ; 

The her*ns that skim the foaming surges o’er, 

Pouring shrill notes that echo from the shore ; 

The kids disporting in the sun*bumt meads. 

The locust’s chirp, the undulating reeds, 

Or Procn^’s scream, or Philomela’s song, 

This high in tether heard, that the dark shades among.* 

To this succeeds an apostrophe to the ‘ Degenerate Athens/ 
and a spirited burst of indignation at the contrast which it now 
presents to the pictures of the g*lorious city in the days of its 
splendour. The local features are enumerated, the poet’s contem- 
plations among its ruins arc indulged, and all his classic reading 
brought to aid his illustrations of the progressive and degrading 
change. He then resumes : — 

‘ Among these awful piles Indiff 'rence reigns ; 

Deluding joys, and agonizing pains 

Her presence fly — I feel her influence creep 

O’er inmost sense, and bid each passion sleep. 

Calm ev’ry tumult of the throbbing breast, 

Root out each care, and lull the soul to rest.-— 

Say, chill i»ig power. Death’s resemblance, say. 

Why feels the bosom here thy empty sway. 

Why is the heart of ev’ry wish bereft, 

And th(! whole soul to ataraxy left? 

Tread I some stone from which Chrysippus taught. 

Whereon Cleanthes stood immersed in thought? 

Some shaft, ’gainst which Antigonus reclined, 

To cull the fruit of Zeno’s steadfast mind ? 

Who freed the soul by passion’s yoke oppress’d, 

Hid gen’rous Arria’s hloile in Pcetus’ breast; 

Bade Seneca no agonies to feel 

In Death’s cliill grasp ; empurpled Cato’s steel ; 

Through whom, Cornutus, thy disciple bold. 

O’er Rome’s fell lord his moral thunder roll'd, 

And dauntless pointed his satiric rage 
At the dark deeds of baneful Nero’s age ; 

Through whom th’ untainted Phrygian sage defied 
Temptation’s lure, and passion’s hoist’rous tide. 

And drew immortal precepts to confine 
The will to rectitude’s unerring lino : 

Who healM a ounded world through Anlonine. 

Within those walls which envy’s search defied, 

Where Polygnotus’ tints with Micon’a viedT 

Where sages met I’ emancipate the soul 

From pleasure’s snares, and passion’s loose controul, 

Tlie stork’s shrill cries, and screech-owl’s hoots resound, 

And ivy flings her mantUng tresses round.' 
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The lines which introduce Anti^onus, King of Macedonia, re- 
clining against a shaft, and listening to'th^ disciourse of Zeno, is 
made the subject of a very beautiful, engraving, representing the 
interior of the llOIKIAH 2TOA, the columns and ejrtablature of 
which arc restored from Stuart’s ‘Antiquities of Athens.’ The 
scene is designed by the author, drawn by H. Howard, R.A., and 
engraved by Anker Smith, A.R.A. : and the whole forms a picture 
ot exquisite, though chaste and simple beauty, highly honourable 
to the respective artists named. 

To this succeeds the following description of the present aspect, 
as compared with the former condition of. the celebrated port of 
Athens, than which wc have rarely seen any thing more beautifully 
yet mournfully expressive of the actual change from prosperity to 
decay : ’ . 

‘ I pasa the fields lave«l hy (Vphisus* flood, 

And gain the >pot wheie erst Piraais stood. 

No more, famed port, thy Cimimerce stirs, no moir 
Hurries the busy crowd along the sounding shore ; 

Thy walls arc levclPd by the hand of fate ; 

Sunk are thy piers, thy strcelj, left desolate ! 

Where are those merchants who, intent on gain, 

In long procession'* moved to Xeptune’.s fane? 

Tho.se sacred hands array’d in costly guise 
institute the splendid saciifice ? 

Those hecatombs with llow’iy chaplets crown’d, 

Which \)lcd on silver shrines to music’s solemn aouiid ’ 

That Libs might waft fiom Afric'.s palmy land 
Phoenician cargoes to Munyehia’.s strand ? 

Wlierf nro those fleets, () Hellas I once ihy pride, 

Wlucli chain’d the ocean, and the world defied ; 

Which .streams of wealth diverted from afar, 

Or stunnM the nations with the din of war? 

W here now is heard the joyous sailoi ‘s song, 

\\ heie, where are lied the mart’s tumultuous throng ? 

The chariol’.s clash, the carrici's piercing cries, 

The buyer’', glee that with the vender’s vies? 

Where the blithe courtezans that Susa sold, 

Caskets of orient jHJorl, and Ophir'vS gold? 

The heaving vessel’s groan, the flapping sails, 

The chests that teem’d with Tyre’s sumptuous bales? 

The barks that plough’d Ih’ inhospitable main; 

Deep-fraught with Pontus’ drugs, aud Tauris' grain? 

The sullen bulks that pour’d upon the shore 
Sy^n^’s granite, end Iberia’s ore, 

Massilia’s forests, Phrygia’s varied stone, 

Tartessus’ fleece, and th’ iEthiop’s stubborn botte? 

Orieufal Ilcraid, Vot. I3. U 
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All, all are Bed^Nooght brcaka that bla^k repose, 

Whioh casts a deeper shade o*er Athens' woes. 

8«Te where some gulls their snowy wings expand. 

Shriek as they skim the waves, or gain the land ; 

Save where the waves, by storms ImpellM, resound 
From shelving rocks, and lash the pebbly ground ; 

Save where yon Christian slaves their fhte deplore, 

Their eyes turn wistfully toward the shore, 

Now shake their rattling chains, now ply the sturdy oar.’ 

The poet reverts again to the sages and heroes of antiquity^ 
roving among the groves of the academy ; with the Stagyrite and 
his disciples j with Plato and his followers ; with Eschines and the 
sophists ; with Socrates and his friends ; with Alcibiades and his 
plans ; with Diogenes and his contempts ; with Lais and her fas- 
cinations ; with Euclid and his problems ; not omitting Phidias 
and Praxiteles, witK their immortal productions; and after a 
catalogue of names and qualities, of deeds and thoughts, which 
cannot fail to awaken the most agreeable and most ennobling as- 
sociations in the reader's mind, he pursues the same enlivened 
strain through several succeeding pages, from which we select the 
following passage only : 

* Lo I whero the aconite with deadly twine 
Of curling tendril clasps the stunted pine ; 

Where clouds drive fleet with hcav’n’s artiirry stor'd, 

And streams of lightning, from black irther pour'd, 

Glare on Leucippus's bust ; another sits, 

Whose eyes arc motionless, who starts by fits, 

Unfriended, and with painful thought oppress’d ; 

And Bion’s iIuto, in lazygian vest ; 

Bion, whom thirst of mctaphys’ic lore, 

Like Anacharsis, parch'd on Scythian shore ; 

And o’ci^ the wither’d blade, where yellow trees 
Sigh to the murmur of the fitful breeze, 

Moon-struck Diag’ms stalks, with visage sad. 

And hurrying step, in tatter'd mantle clad,— 

Arcesilaus moves with graceful mien, 

'Wliero rows of scarlet arbutus are seen, 

And leaves to Lacydes the crowd that hung 
Mute, on what fell from his persuasive tongue ; 

He, tir’d of hot debate, and circling throng. 

With lesbian strains, or lov’d Moeoiiian song, 

Seeks to unbend his mind in y onder glade, 

Whero quW’ring aspens Homer's statue shade. 

Lo 1 where Carneadeg harangues aloud, 

From Doric porch, the rude illit'rate crowd 
Escap'd fW)m martial Rome ; he drowns their sense 
'^Flth tonrvnts of rfsistless eloquence. 
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Great Africanus deeply nimiiiatcs * 

On rising kingdoms, and on felling states ; 

The Rhodian sage by Plato’s statue roves. 

And Lsllus the sweets of friendship proves ; 

And where Cephlsus* silent waters creep, 

And rustling willows from the margin weep, 

The woes of Carthage Asdrubal deplores, 

And toils to heal his bleeding country’s sores/ 

The Romans are happily introduced to mingle with the scene in 
the metropolis of Greece; and though the quickly snccessive per- 
sonages are but briefly discussed, enough is said to sketch the 
great outlines of character, and to stamp, sometimes by a single 
epithet, the prominent feature of each : 

‘ Lucullus roves where tow’ring cork*trees rise 
With twisted stems In rode fantastic guise ; 

Struts, as he wastes the visionary hour 
Tn dreams of pomp, and exercise of pow’r ; 

Now Phanagoria’s hordes in fancy scares. 

Now Mithridates to the battle dares, 

The senate awes, Artaxata alarms. 

And sees Tigranes’ legions ground their arms ; 

His fever o’er, he starts, and clasps his hands, 

And motionless as sculptur’d marble stands ; 

And as he contemplates the Samian’s bust. 

Weeps, and remembers that he is but dust. 

Hortensius, from beneath yon spreading lime, 

Propounds aloud his postulate sublime ; 

While Brutus, with abstruse reflection pale. 

Perambulates the solitary dale. 

Where round its od’rous scents the citron throws, 

And where Alcamenos’ creation shows 
How he who first to passive matter join’d 
The all-creative, all -pervading mind, 

In deep abstraction, on Milesian shore 
Stood, as he gaz’d the empyrean o’er. 

In Academic stole great Julius hies 

O’er yonder mead, where loftier laurels rise ; 

As pride inflames, as mad ambition tears 
His fev’rish soul, he runs, and wildly stares ; 

Thrones, armies, temples, swim before his eyes, 

And to his nod the world submissive lies— 

He gains the vista where, on either hand, 

The Stagyrite and his disciple stand 
(Lysippus’ bronze) •, and Molo bids hire weigh 
Whether 'tis best to aim at wordly sway ; 

To imitate the youth who Asia won, 

Or him, whose genius with such lustre shone^ 

As made the intellectual world his own. 

U 3 
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Ou Parian couch, which round the Mu»e< fctand 
In bright array, emboss’d by iMddias’ hand. 

Reclined at ease, the youthful Tully lies, 

Searching Platonic scroll with greedy eyes ; 

Heedless of thee, Poinponius ! whose hours 
Art* pass’d in culling Epicurus’ flowers. — 

O unremitting toil ! O ardent mind, 

’Mong lore recondite roaming unconfined ! 

.Still lali’ring to become the good man’s theme. 

In justice firm, in eloquence supreme ; 

To stand alone th' applause of ev’ry age, 

Scomge of the factious, legislator, sage ; 

In vain shall envious nations hope to find 
Thy couutfi part, (> boa^t of human kind ! 

In vain shall seek, when foreign arms assail, 

Wlieii discord rages, and the had prevail, 

One to arrest, like thee, his country’s fate, 

And prop alone the bulwaiks ol tlu* state.’ 

Tlic conclusion of the Epistle \vc must give at length. It is 
here that the result of all these previously indulgocl relleetions is 
seen. The poet .sorrows, (as who would not ?) over the fallen 
fortunes of lovely (Jreeee and this its Itonoiired cajtital. lie in- 
vokes (jis wln> uoidd not ?) the aid of heaven and of earlh to 
rescue the fallen fiom their misery, and to inflict vengeance on 
tlu'ir lutldess oppressors. But we must give the author's own 
thoughts and feelings in his own linos, and with these wo shall 
close this hii(‘f and necc''Saiily imperfect notice of a very elegant 
and h(*anliful work, the pioductioa of a mind wanned hy the fire 
of genius, and a heait animated by the most philanlhiojiic and 
benevolent aspiration.^ : 

‘ Di-lu'.ive dreani>, rcstatir visions, liail ’ 

Yet rouml my tempb '. spnad your my tic veil ; 

Hide Irom luy sight tlml slave iu fetter', hound. 

Close to the dwelling which great Phorion own’d ; 

Conceal that hpot with Tmkish fence enelo.sed, 

Wheri' Xnstule-i’ dust pci chance rejio^ed — 

Wlveie trodtirus liaph used to pause. 

As Epicure discuss’d his uloms' laws ; 

Whilst uum’rous friends, reclining by his sifle, 

Indissoluble knots of union tied — 

Let not my eyes that mullitudo discern, 

W ho only with the thirst of lucre burn. 

Pore o’er the fatal die with anxious staie, 

And with their noisy cavils rend the uir, 

Disputing eager for their paltry gains, 

Whw Thrasybulus broke his country’s chains — 
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Or wheie Ilannodius, \rhoin iiis country crown’d. 
Upheld the reeking blade with wreaths of myrtle bound. 
Lo ! where th* echoing horn and trumpet shrill 
Sound from the crowd that cover yonder hill ; 

\ sinewy arm their boast, a bow their pride. 

Their chief ambition how with skill to ride ; 

While high above his arrogant compeers. 

Their chief, bedaub’d with tinsel lace, appears, 
hose grave deportment, and austere grimace, 
Pronounce him kindred to the Sultan’s race ; 

Who even reads the Koran, and can tell 
How many Muftis in Medina dwell ; 

How Asia sends her tribes to drain the sacred well ; 
What numbers yearly bow to Mecca'.s shrine, 

How surely Selim’s lineage is divine ; 

He strikes with awe the gaping crowd, whose lot 
Is to applaud his sure, or erring shot ; 

With hemlock there the Alopccian sage 
Extinguish’d Anytus’ vindictive rage ; 

W’hile Oito, by severest grief oppress’d, 

With floods of tears relieved his aching breast. 

( mark a wither’d hag in murky cell. 

Where vice and abject superstition dwell ; 

Ry nii^hl .she pilfers on the puldie way, 

But kneels before u cruoitK by day. 

And while its glunm’ring rays the taper spreads, 

Invokes a gilded saint, then tells lier brads ; 

Hopes thus her Hod omniscionl to cajole, 

And l)y her gi'slures lo redeem her soul ; 

’Twas tlu'ie Aspasia taught persuasion’s art, 

Spread lier soft toils, and won the coldest heait , 

Saw at her feel wits, poets, statesmen, laid, 

W'ho own’d her einpiie, and their homage jiaid — 

Haply where )uii Albanian lies rcclintd 
Benealli t!io',e pines that muimiir to the wind, 

Or when* the sober kiiie weaiily move 
Toward the cooling rill, or tufted grove; 

He, whom the nations sought iii crowds t’ admiie, 

Whose lips persuasion touch’d with purest tire, 

His country moved lo spurn a tyrant's peace, 

Roused the last struggles of expiring O recce. — 

Some careless Ouldren prate, or cry for food, 

Some sport, where once the Ptolemujum stood — 

And heifers graze, and kids disport around, 

Where rich Corinthian foliage strews the ground ; 

\nd where yon octagon its summit rears, 

^nd Eurus* boist’rous brotherhood appears 
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lo blifli ralitfif) tba en? ion* ivy grows, 

Aid iBotas through bb fractored temple blows— 
Where Mtrtthon's Immortal heroes lie, 

The drowsy Mosul man walks heedless by, 

Whose torpor no ineentife can dlstorb, 

But lust, or Indian drug, or Moka’s herb — 

Cannot the sight of Marathon's famed plain 
Stir thy great efforts, Attica, again t 
Nor patriotic aeal, nor thirst of praise, 

Kindle that flame which blazed In ancient days? — 

O’er thee, Byzantium, at th’ Eternal's word, 

Th' avenging Angel holds the threat’ning sword— 
Th’ horizon darkens, and the sky o'ercast 
Portends a tempest driving on thee fast. 

Loud thunder rends the skies ! Distraction, Care, 
Hpread their pale pinions in the darksome air ; 
While lightnings flash around with vivid glare. 

Half Asia trembles, and a conscious dread 
Of civil outrage o'er th* jEg^an’s spread — 

Ix>ng has oppression gall'd each subject isle, 

And raged from th* Euxine to remotest Nile ; 

I,et loose on Afric’s sons contentmei\t’s foes, 

And deluged Asia with a flood of woes — 

Rach province by a dubious tenure held, 

'Gainst thy tyrannic ann has long rebell'd ; 

Each chief erects an independent throne ; 

The proud IhishRs thy firmans now disown. 
Withhold allegiance, and in scornful pride. 

Thy threats contemn, thy impotence deride. 

A panic loo thy crafty priests invades ; 

By fraud emblazon'd, all their influence fades. 

Scarce do Arabia’s sons their prophet own. 

Scarce in his heav’n confide, or Mecca’s stone. — 
T>vo warlike nations, each a cumbrous state. 

Thy fall contrive, their spoil anticipate. 

1 see thee strive some respite to obtain, 

Some help through wily politics to gain ; 

I see tliee strive thy system to reform, 

To pluck up courage, and repel the storm : 
Propitiate, if thou canst, th* offended skies — 

Crowd Mecca’s mosques — let clouds of incense rise- 
Arm, arm thy hosts — resort lo secret spells — 

And moor thy fleets within the Dardanelles. 

Or, like the counterfeiting lion, wake. 

And In thy lolls th' outwitted nations take ; 

On thy debtded foes indignant bound, 

With dnbi|»eeted feats the world astound— 
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Rise, rise, and do the deede thou didat of ]rore> 

When Oapdia*6 fields were red with ChrlitliU) fOre ; 
When Hadria’s winged lion roar’d in nln* 

Bound by thy myrmidons in circling chaia, 

And prove, that nought the Ottoman appall t 
Go, raze as heretofore, Vienna’s walls — 

Shake Malta's bastions— range the Tyrrhene o’er— 
Unfurl thy standards on the Caspian shore— . 

Beset tlie Gaul — redeem the Tauric land— 

And take a late revenge on Bamarcand. 

But ah ! no keen>eyed Mahomet presides, 

No murd’rous Bajazet thy councils guides, 

N o Solyman, whose nod could now restrain 
Myriads of burnish’d scimitars, again 
Force from their sheaths, and brighten all the plain. 
Thy crimson’d banners spread dismay no more. 

From Calp^’s mounds to th’ hoarse Calabrian shore ; 
No more the seas are throng’d with Turkish sail, 
Which palsied Venice, and turn’d Europe pale. 
Loosed from their props, fanaticism, lust, 

I see thy min’rels crumble into dust ; 

Thy frantic crowds *mid burning roaniions roam. 
Now fly for safety to Justinian’s dome, 

Now to th’ illuminated Hippodrome; 

While on all sides Iho redd’ning flames arise, 

And pitchy clouds envelop half the skies. 

Ah I what despair thy Sultan’s bosom rends, 

■\Vhcn th’ all-devouring element ascends ; 

When he his blood-stain’d Bosporus surveys, 
Illumin’d with the proud seraglio’s blaze ; 

Wlien from those walls which broider’d silks display, 
With Serian gause, and vitrous lustres gay, 
Relentless flames through gilded roofs ascend, 

Divans and iv’ry thrones In hideous ruin blend ; 
Blithe from their baths where now Circassian fair 
With India’s odours scent their jetty hair; 

Where Georgia’s damsels, as they strike the lyre, 

Or tread fantastic maze, create desire 

In breasts, which love consumes with hopeleil fire. 

Id vain thy Galata on Pera calls, 

Pale at behold'mg her dismantled walll, 

When eagles o’er thy waned crescent fl^. 

And eiultations echo through the sky— 

Dire is the carnage, loud the battle’s roar, 

Responsive to the shrieks from Asia’s shores 

Haste then, somo power, the toU’ring Porte inveit. 
Where vice exults, and virtue ilDki oppmi’d ; 
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Where rotten is b> gold obtain’d, 

And iiiurd'roiJH axe with guiltless blood is stain d ; 
Where fell revenge on hearth obdurate feeds. 
Prompts in broad day nnwairanlablo deeds ; 

Stalks wide at iiiidniglit hour without contioul. 
Points the dire dagger, and prepaies tlie bowl. — 
Kise, Hrilani, lise? ffor to thy sons is given 
That high prerogative offav’ring J/eav’n. 

'I’o rescue nations from the tyrant’s Inst, 

To scourge the guilty, and avenge the just,) 

Pour forth thy dauntless legions, and release 
The fetter’d llellcspoiit — ah ! rescue Greece ! — 
Through thee, let Acte’s sons assert their cause, 
And own no other but tlieir Solon’s laws. 

Let youths from Athens borrow as of yore 
Tlie patriot’s ardour, and the sage’-, lore. 

And whilst a Pericles the helm diieets. 

And fosters genius, and the arts protects, 

I>iscards ambition, seeks no empty fume, 

Knows how to viiulieate his country’s name ; 

Some Plato rise, with mind of heav’nly mould, 

T’ expoiiiul the truth, the sov’reign good t' unfold , 
L'nder whose guidancu*, O tluit-I could stole 
'Hie wav ’ring mind with philosophic lore ; 

In meditation pass life’s Heeting hours. 

And roam with thee, ’mid Aeademus’ bowers ’’ 


A Table ahnwing the latest aulfui^iealetl slate of the Population, Iteicnue, 
Public Debt, and proportion of Hurt hi n each Country imposes on its 
Inhabitants. 
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The public debt of Sweden has been reduced, since IS13, 250,0001., and 
will be redeemed in 1833 

In 1819, the revenue of Prus^il» e.\cecded the expenditure by about a mil- 
lion sterling. 

The revenue of Frunce includes the provincial rates and expense of col- 
lection. 

The present expenditure of the Ihiited States is estimated at 2,314,0001.. 
which will make the pressure Ss. 2d. per head. The debt is reduced to 
\0,000,(KK)l. 

The revenue of England includes the expense of eollection and poors' rate, 
but takes no notice of innumcrible diicel .uui indiiCct builhcn*;. 



ON THIi LICENSING SYSTEM. 


No. II. 

ThmtreSi (^tid Public (iardoLs. 

, Evkuv ai'jTfuinoiit against tin' arhitrary licensing of public 
houses applies with greater force tn theatres, nrinkiiig naturally 
tends to disorder: not so the attendance on a tlnaitiical spectacle. 
Public houses are niiinci oils, and always open. Theatres would, 
uiidci any circuinstances, remain comparatively few, and would re- 
quire the vigilance of the police for a shorti'r time. Vet the re- 
strictions on theatres, are even more oppressive tlian tlio.se on 
public houses. The principle on which tlie law seems to be framed 
is, that as a general rule, there ouglit to be no theatres, but that 
such rule should be relaxed on jiarticular occasions. 

Players have, by many i>(atule.s, Ikmmi classed as rogues and 
vagaboudb. 15y the 10th of (^eo. U., no play could be acted except 
ill the city of Westminster, or at a place where the King resided ; 
‘ unless by persons legally setthul in the place where they per- 
formed.’ This bill, which also siibjecti'd the pieces themselves to 
a censorship, was opposed by Lord (’hesterfield, in a sjieech which 
it would be well for his fame were it read instead of his letters. 
'Che bill, nevertludess, passed into a law, and was tamely endured 
from the year 1737 to the year 1788, wIkmi its provisions were 
evtended, by ‘iSlh Leo. HI., c. 30, in conformity to a cautious pre- 
amble, reciting that • whereas divers acts of Ihulinimuit have 
since (loth (Jeo. II.) lieen .sofn itml and obtained for divers cities, 
towns, and places, for e.xempting them resjnn tividy from the pro- 
visions of the said law; and whereas it may he expedient to per- 
mit and siitTer, in towns of considerable resoit, theatrical repre- 
sentations for a limiti'd time, ami umbw legulalions ; in wliich, 
iievertlu'b'S',, it would b(! higlily impolitic, inexpedient, and unrca- 
sonabh’, to jiermit the establishment of a constant ami icgular 
theatre.’ 

By this act, the jusiices at se-^sjon-, are authorized to grant one 
license witliiu their jurisdiction, to coutiuue in force for f>(J day.s, 
&c. &c., with minor regulations conceived in the spirit which dic- 
tated the preamble. 

Such being the state of the law, our first inquiry, as in the case 
of public houses, is how far has the object been attained, viz. the 
preservation of rigorous decorum. Two facts will set that ques- 
tion at rest. A portion of each of ourivondon theatres is set apart 
for the reception of prostitutes ; it is called the Saloon, and is ex- 
pressly built as an Exchange m.Trkrt for adultery and fornica- 
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tloa. Not a word by the way of this in the police report, although 
Bome house at Sbadwell containing rooms for dancing, which ap- 
peared to have been abused to the purposes of a theatrical saloon, 
furnished matter for strong and perhaps just reprobation. The 
publicans of Sliadwell, however, had the decorum to give the sailors 
and their girls a decent pretext for entering the room, which is not 
thought necessary by tliose who pander to the irregularities of the 
higlier classes. The other part will be fresh in the recollections 
of our readers, wc refer to “ the 0. P. row,’’ as it was called; i. e. 
Riot versus Monopoly. In this instance, the public feeling of in- 
justice bore down the restraints of law, and properly so in our 
opinion. But what became of order and decorum ? It is evident 
that this, tlic greatest tumult recorded in theatrical history, arose 
altogether out of the lic(‘nsing system. If there had been no mo- 
nopoly, competition would (piickly and silently have resolved the 
question of prices. A conspiracy to force them down %would have 
been so contrary to the most obvious principles of justice, that it 
could not have had the support of public opinion, and must, there- 
fore, liave quickly failed. 

There arc only throe theatres in the metropolis which have a 
right to represent the regular Drama, viz., Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, and tlie llaymarket. Of these, only the two former are 
open in tlie winter months — that season of tlic year when dramatic 
eutertaimnonts are most appropriate. But the patentees of the 
winter theatres hnve thought it to their interest to build their 
houses so large, that the greater part of the audience is too distant 
for the due appreciation of any thing hut shows and music. Shows 
and music have consequently been gaining ground, till wit and 
poetry are almost driven from the stage. We English are always 
talking of Sliakspoarc, and at last wc begin to think it worth while 
to build him a monument. Would it not be better to take off the 
proscription against him? Onc-cleventh of the population of 
England resides in London. A much larger proportion of the intel- 
ligence and influence of the country is to be found there. Yet 
what provision has the law made for erecting him that monument 
in the hearts of his countrymen, which Milton thought so much 
better than 

‘ The labour of an age in piled stones ! ’ 

to say nothing of Roman cement, the more probable material, if 
the project which has now slept for five years, should be accom- 
plished at all ? In London proper he must not show his face. He 
* has no legal scttlcraout’ there. An order of removal would be 
made out against him instantly, if he were not committed as a 
rogue and vagabond. He must no more be seen at the Surrey 
Theatre or the (Jobeurg, thau a debtor living within the rules of 
the King’s Bench prison. Astley, ‘ rejoicing in horses,' will have 
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oothinif to say to him ; the Haymarket is closed six months in the 
year ; and the taste of the town, depraved hy the spectacles of the 
^at theatres^ creates but a feeble demand even during the short 
time that the want can be suppDed. At the winter theatres^ the 
proprietors are the parties to be blamed, if indeed it is either just 
or useful to blame individuals for preferring their own gains to the 
preservation of good taste in the public. London sets the fashion 
to the provinces, and this is the respect paid to the great bard, 
and all other English dramatists, by the laws of their own country. 

The arbitrary licensing of plays is another crying evil. Surely 
our law of libel is sufficiently tyrannical for every decent or even 
indecent purpose, which any government could wish to carry. The 
insult of a licenser, and such a licci>ser as the present, might be 
spared. That a woni-out ribald should have the means of pick- 
ing up a little vicarious morality by preventing others from making 
forced approaches to his own style, is really showing the royal 
contempt for human nature a little too openly. If Swift had intro- 
duced such an incident into his Gulliver, it would have been consi- 
dered an instance of extravagance, in which his hatred of kings 
had got the better of his fine tact for verisimilitude. 

In the proceedings of the Surrey magistrates, with respect to 
Vauxhall Gardens, we see the same spirit at work as that which 
generally actuates magistrates in their interference with public 
houses, when they happen to interfere honestly — a belief that 
men and women arc to be governed by rules too minute and vex- 
atious for an infant school. The magistrates must regulate the 
tap-room — must prescribe the number of doors to it. One poor 
man's license was suspended, because he had made his front look 
too much like that of a banking-Iiouse 1 So Mr. Holme Sumner 
must regulate the time of letting off the fire-works, and adjust the 
number of lamps in the walks ! Heaven preserve us from micro- 
scopic legislation. 


ON THIi RDINS OF BABYLON.* 


Thy kings arc dust, O Babylon ! 

Thy glories ail arc gone ; 

The eagle will not ’light upon 
Thy desolate piles of stone. 


From a tolume of Poerai, by Henry Meredith Parker>*-row in the press. 
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"niough ueanly lie !«ailcth by. 

He will nut rent liiii flight, 

But shuns thy ruins, where they lie. 

As good deeds shun the night. 

Where dark against the huiniiig W est 
Thy giant outline fulls. 

The weary Tartar seeks iio rest 
In thy unhallow’d walls. 

When to Iut rest the moon is gone, 

And nioiuing wakes the hill. 

Darkness and Mist erect their throne 
( poll thy luins still. 

N I living ereatuie dwcUeth iheie. 

Save venomous things alone ; 

The toad and scorpion make thoii lair 
In thy foundation stone. 

'Pho toad sits in the long dark reeds 
That skirt thy fallen towers, 

'I'he scorpion, in the flaunting weeds 
That mock thy ruin’d bowers. 

Thou, mighty ‘ t^uecn of Nations.’ 

How lonely ait thou now ! 

How' many desolations 
\re written on ihv hrow' * 

Where hnnners flapp’d, while harps of gold 
[‘enl’d through the roval hull. 

The dc.>ert wind blows slirill and cold, 

Slow waves the .spider’.'j pall. 

Where BinothN love-girt altars stood 
'Midst smiles and sighs t>f bliss, 

The viper reals her speeklcd brood, 

W Inch echo hack her hiss. 

V curse icsts on thee, Bab) Ion, 
fiike midnight on a lake ; 

\ spoil IS on ihy ruins thrown, 

A sleep — thou shall not break. 

Strong as thine own proud tower, 

And mighty didst thou seem. 

But the Lord stretch’d forth hisann of power, 
His wrath burst on thy fesUl hour. 

Thou hut Ttniehed as a dream. 
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NRW ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENT^.* 

The old genuine 'Arabian Nights* J^tertninments* arc the first, 
indisputably, amongst all collections of fictitious narratives. It is 
a great hive in which all the sweets of Oriental fancy are treasured 
up. We take it in hand, here in the west, almost as soon as we 
leave the cradle, and can spell oiir way through a hook ; and it is 
impossible to calculate coirectly the amount of the influence it 
exerts on our budding faculties. The wliole world has read it, or 
parts of it, and been intoxicated by its marvellous inventions. Who 
has not voyaged with Sindbad, laughed with Abon Ilassan, or at 
the adventures of little Hunchback’s body, or trod fearfully with 
Ali Baba in th(‘ robbers* cave ? Who can forget the ‘ Three Calen- 
ders,* or ' Aladdin* { Or the beautiful simplicity of ‘ Noureddin,* or 
of ' Gancm,* that Slave of Love ? 

‘ Post, luce mcminissc javabif.* 

To the taste of many, tlicse noble fictions, rich, moving, and va- 
ried to infinity, appear, however, litth* better than mere nursery 
tales, worthless in matter, and in style and construction unskilful. 
Upon the whole, we allow the worthlessness of romnnceof every kind: 
it is the canker of all true literature and laste ; ])cr verting at once 
both writers and readers, by engendering a ravenous appetite for 
adventure ayd mystery and the marvellous, and throwing all sober 
writing, in conse(|ucnce, into the shade. Whoever harbours, habi- 
tually, a preference in his mind for the charms of this kind (d’ com- 
position, becomes gradually, hut necessarily, a slave to it, in the 
same manner as men become the slaves of other irregular, unlawful 
appetites. To certain minds, indeed, fiction, howoviu* coarse, ap- 
pears always a more fascinating thing than truth ; they love what- 
ever is false, because it is false, from a natural aversion to verity, 
you cannot, in their estimation, tlisconimcnd a hook more vehe- 
mently, than by a<*ciising il of containing truth, a thing they have 
always taught themselves to regard among the most insipid of all 
earthly commodities. History, for this reason, is a dead letter with 
them. They hate yeur imperfect heioes, they ulmminate your doubts, 
they loathe your date‘' and authorities. Give them smooth fiction ; 
give them superhuman siilue, or vice, no matter which; and let 
nature lower lier fase<‘s to the author’s dictatorship, 'rids will 
delight. This will succeed. 

But the region of romance is not wholly })coj)led with monsters. 
It contains forms so nicely resembling truth, or in themselves of so 
extraordinary a nature, that for their likeness, or for their singu- 
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larity, they must be excepted from the generality, and command 
our admiration. Among these are the ‘ Arabian Nights'— the old, 
genuine talcs— -the Thousand and One. Of the new stories, lately 
translated from a translation^ and put forth as real members of 
the ancient family, we shall now proceed to speak. 

With the notions of the German translator, M. Von Hammer, on 
the origin and merit of these stories, we shall not meddle in the 
least. The compositions themselves, whatever be their merits, are 
before us ; and, perhaps, there may be but little arrogance in judg- 
ing of them differently from their learned translator. In their cha- 
racter they are various. So, likewise, are they in their merits. 
But in our opinion, there are not more than two or three stories in 
the three volumes, which could be advantageously admitted into 
the old collection. Of the others, however, several have a degree 
of merit ; and all, perhaps, may deserve a single reading, as many 
of them certainly illustrate, if they do nothing more, the manners 
of the Orientals in times comparatively modern. We never remem- 
ber, in the old work, to have found any one tale written in imita- 
tion of any other of the same collection ; other writers they made 
no scruple of laying under contribution ; they borrowed and seized 
upon the wonderful and the striking wherever these were to be 
found ; but, true to the maxims of his country, the ancient Arab 
tale writer spared those of his own tribe. The modems have not, 
we observe, been so scrupulous. Imitations of the more ancient 
stories occur in these volumes perpetually ; for instance, Aladdin's 
adventure in the subterraneous gardens with the ring and the lamp, 
are copied awkwardly more than once ; the story of Alnashkar is 
repeated with a very trifling variation ; the incident of the forbid- 
den door in the story of the third Calender, is imitated no less than 
twice ; and the contrivance by which Hassan of Bassora obtains his 
Peri-wife, is again put in practice, in the story of Jehau8hah,to gain 
possession of another lady of the same race. These prinoesses of 
Oimiistan abscond, likewise, from their husbands in the same way, 
repeat nearly the same words at parting, and are recovered at the 
expense of more toils luid miracles than ladies so extremely capri- 
cious seem to have been worth. 

Besides, the writers of many of these new tales, in whatever 
country they may have resided, were unquestionably ignorant of 
Elastern manners and history. They err every moment in the grossest 
manner against chronology ; and, which is still more absurd, if 
possible, carry Christian monks and monasteries and Latin liturgies 
and psalms into the Yemen, where no such things were ever seen 
or heard of. This extraordinary blunder occurs in the story of 
Mesrour and his mistress, a tale which, if M. Von Hammer had 
had one spark of the exquisite taste of Antoine Qalland, he would 
have utterly rejected. It is, in fact, the history of a rogue and a 
harlot of the most consummate vice, who are, however, made to 
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ctiry on their villany triumphantly, in spite of earth and heaven ; 
apd to hnish at laat their adulterous lives in great comfort and hap* 
pUiess. The writer, it is clear, ms a man of the coarsest mind, 
unenlightened by the ordinary knowledge of the East ; taste he 
had none, nor virtue, for no person possessing either of these could 
ims^ine that the picture of such a woman as Zeinal Mewasseif 
would ever please. 

Indeed, judging from the stories that M. Von Hammer has ad- 
mitted mto this collection, we fear that, in amassing materials tor 
a book, the learned translator was not over solicitous about the 
merits of his choice, but swept into his editorial net whatever lay 
within his reach. It is absurd, however, to suppose that we can 
feel any curiosity to kjiow how badly the Arabs can write, and how 
ridiculously confound all times and all places ; we know well 
enough already that every country has its dolts and dull story- 
tellers ; and expect, therefore, that, in selecting works for trans- 
lation, authors would exercise a nice discrimination, that they 
might bring before us only such compositions as wc could approve. 
It signifies nothiug that in the course of time certain stupid 
writers have chosen io insert their productions among the immortal 
gems of the Thousand and One Nights. Dross has no riglit to be 
preserved in that golden cabinet. It was made for pure metal. 

Had the learned editor chosen for translation only such tales as 
were worthy of the ‘ Arabian Nights,* wp should have had one 
small volume, instead of three, or the new scions might have been 
carefully engrafted on the old stock. The remainder we could 
have dispensed with. But even supposing there was some necessity 
for giving us all the stories^ still he had it in his power to rc-model 
or omit passages that were found tedious, if any thing in the world 
he tedious to a Derinau translator. The readers of those volumes 
will often need to bo reminded that ‘ pfitiencc is the key of de- 
light,’ a golden saying that fre([ucntly occurs in them ; and may 
often find that, after all, the key 1ms been turned in vain. The 
Brazen City — Judar, (notwithstanding some good passages)- — The 
Abdollalis — Aba Hassan of Khorasan — Ibrahim and Jamilah— • 

Mesrour and his Mistress — The Omverted Prior — King Jilia 

The Queen of the Serpents — ^Thc Story of Jehanshah — The Devout 
Son of Haroun al llasliid — The Angel of Death and the King- 
all these are peculiarly insipid, and many of them arc positively too 
dull to be read with ordinary patience. Of the remaining stories, 
only six in number, two might be reduced to half their length with 
great advantage, and, Ofiey perhaps, may be added by many to the 
Index Ex purga tori us ; we mean the story of Ab?ikir and Abusir. 
To fill up one of the v(dumes, an anecdote of a Bedouin is intro- 
duced, which seems to ns worth a hundred stories. It resembles 
what the ancients relate of Damon and Pythias, and is full of 
energy and passion of a truly Oriental enst. 
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Anion^; those lew tules which we can reckon good, the story of 
Maruf, the saddle-mcjider of Cairo, is unquestionably the best. It 
has ranch of the genius of the old genuine tales, and without any 
abridgment or correction might very w^ell take up its station 
among them. There is a great deal of the marvellous in it, but 
we expect that in an Arabian tale, and are never offended, if it 
does not nni into mere extravagance. Mjiruf is an interesting fel- 
low, who runs away from a termagant wife, and a life of poverty, 
to plunge into adventures ; and rises rapidly, by the help of genii 
and good luck, from poverty to riches, and at length to sovereign 
power. lie supports all these changes with admirable coolness, 
and acts continually as if he were made exactly for the situation 
he ha]>peiis to he in. Perfect, of course, he is not; he gets in- 
toxicated, loses Ills talismanic. ring, is reduced to the brink of the 
grave, and is ros(uied only liy the jiriulencc and affection of his new 
wife. This pattern of a princess, fearful of her husband's pru- 
dence, thenceforth preserves the ring herself, and Maruf receives 
it from h(‘r again only on her dcath-hed. To show that a thorough 
shrew never loses her nature, but haunts till death tlic man who 
happens to be united to her, Manifs old Cairo wife is brought 
again, by tlie ag(uicy of a genius, upon the stage, towards the con- 
clusion of tlu' story, and is narrowly prevented from murdering her 
husband in liis sleep, by the scimitar of his son, by the princess. 
The saddle-mender, having esc^aped numerous dangers, sits down 
at last in peace upon a throne, and reigns till death, with vast 
eclat. 

In I bus raising an ignorant mechanic from his workshop to a 
Ihrono, and exhibiting him us pei rorming without much dillicully 
the functions ot royalty, tin* autlioi by no means outrages proba- 
bility; to make <juile sure, likewise, and to avoid all cavils, he 
borrows the aid of a genius ; hut without any such holj), men have 
risen in the East tnuu equally mean hegiiinings to the height of 
empire, both in modern and aiu’ieat times. And uudouhtedlv it 
must he a silly mechanic indeed who could not, if placed u])ou a 
throne, enact royalty at least as well as tlic usual run of hereditary 
kings. In the East, hot Ii prince and peasant receive much the 
same kind of intellectual cultivation, for both are left almost 
wholly to the intluence of circumstances, and owe whatever know- 
ledge they acquire to chance. It is not much otherwise, perhaps, 
in other parts ot the world ; j»niices, even in Europe, possessing 
frequently a smaller stock of original ideas than their boot-makers 
or their tnylnrs. Pate gives them power, though Nature has 
omitted to give them intellect ; so that we sometimes hear of a 
mighty king, who spends li;iU his life in discussing the shape or fit 
ofa coat, or in playing whist with persons who seldom venture to 
win. Manit, the .saddle-mender, was a superior prince, and with 
far more dignity swayed his sceptre over his realms. Birth docs 
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not always shield a man from contempt, nor the want of it expose 
him to it ; we disdain a royal blockhead, even on a levee day, 
while the capacity of men whose fathers are unknown, sometimes 
awakens our highest admiration. 

But we must pass on to other stories. In some of the tales, 
scraps of poetry, which the translator has rendered into prose, 
occur ; and although on the whole they are soraewiiat common- 
place, there are thoughts in them occasionally of great splendour 
and beauty. The greater portion of these verses arc mere moral 
reflections adorned with poetical imagery, or else love ditties dis- 
tinguished by quaint conceits, like those which occur in Cowley 
and Dr. Donne, or in our contemporaries, Mr. Moore and Mr. 
Proctor. In the midst, however, of these puerilities, sparks of 
genuine poetical fire now and then flash forth, and give extraor- 
dinary light. Of course they lose much in their prose dress. They 
lose, too, undoubtedly, in coming to us through the medium of a 
prosaic translator, for Yon Hammer has nothhig of the vivida vis 
animi in him ; but still, in spite of all these disadvantages, we dis- 
cover ideas that have evidently been in the crucible of genius. 
Some of these occur in the story of Maria the girdle-maker, to- 
wards the beginning, where a company of young men, assembled 
in a beautiful garden to enjoy the pleasures of wine and music, 
torture their irnai»inations to extract something new in honour of 
the rose. The writer cites numerous vers(‘s in praise of gardens, 
and applies them to the one he is speaking of. The following are 
the first : ‘ The hand of God wateis this garden, and the branches 
of the trees raise their heads to catch the liq\ud gold which trickles 
from the clouds.’ lie goes on, quoting without mercy, and with 
little judgment, vemes, good, bad, and inditferent, on Ids garden, 
and every thing in it ; his apples, ‘ sweet as sugar, and scented like 
musk,’ his almonds. Ids fig-trccs, his green and yellow pears, his 
peaches, red and yellow, which some poet compares to balls of 
gold that have been rolled in blood, and his lotus-fruit, which, 
says another poet, are suspended in garlands of flowers like the 
golden bells attaclicd to the rings which encircle the ancles of the 
fair. 

Omitting the praises of the rose, notwithstanding they contain some 
very pretty thoughts and brilliant comparisons, we shall extract a 
short poetical passage which we consider of singular beauty. Nour- 
reddin, the chief personage of the story, obedient to the commands 
of the prophet, had never tasted wine until that night ; his gay com- 
panions, however, now prevailed on him to neglect the precepts of 
the Koran, and to drain the maddening howl to the dregs. In con- 
sequence, his imagination became inflamed, and to the joys of wine, 
he proposed, during the evening, to add those of music. The 
master of the gardens hastened into the city, and brought back 
with him a beautiful music girl, whose charms the writer coniparef 
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to the splendour of the suii and moon. She was fair, though ‘ Night , 
ScoS to the poet, ‘ had imparted to her hair a prodigious 
portion of its own darkness/ 

‘Fairest of the fair! Morning-Star!' said the owner o the 
garden, ‘ we have fetclicd tlicc merely to gratify our 
Ed Noureddin, who has, for the first time, done us the honour 
to spend tlie day witli us, and is exceedingly fond of music. H^d 
you but told me of this before,’ said she, 1 would have brought 
my instrument with me.’ ‘ I will go lor it, 
miister of the garden ; ‘ only give me a ^.ken, to show that I m 
commissioned by you.’ She gave him her handkerchiei, and he 
soon returned with a green satin bag. The fair one “’“h ’ 

thirty-two pieces of wood, whicl. she put together, and at length 
composed with tl.eiii a beautiful Indian lute. She pressed it to 
her bosom, like a mother embracing her ehild, and began to soun 
it 'J'he lute, animated l.y her lovely fingers, began to acquire 
consciousness, and to recollect its origin and its fortunes It 
reiiiemlicred the countries where it had hecn plaiifed as a titc, tin, 
waters hy which it liad been irngalcd, tlie wood-ciittei who had 
felled it, the artist who had wroiigfil it, the slops winch had carried 
it andall the dilVerent hands through whichit had passed. lunched 
by flic tingersoflhe beautiful gill, it icsponded, m harmonious tones, 
to the following ellVcl: , c ,• 

‘ I was once a tree, on which dwelt nighliiigiilcs, who first im- 
parted to me a relisli for harmony. 1 hent down my branches and 
’ileiiced my leaves, that I might listen to, and learn their strains. 
A cruel hand cut me, though uiieonscious ot any laiilt, into pieces, 
and transformed me, as thou scest, into a lute. 1 he hngers touch 
me but 1 hear with patience the blows ot a fair hand. As a icwaid 
f„r’mv snhmission, 1 enchant hy my notes all those who have a 

relish for the nmiisen cliarmmg company. I repose on the 

bosom of llic fair, and the arms of honris entwine my neck. 

In the story of llassan of Bassora, the perpetual and importunate 
recurrence of the image of a beloved object is 
forcihlv and vividly than we have ever seen it done by the gieatest 
poets • • Since thy departure,’ said she, ‘ I have seen none in whom 
1 did not fancvlhat 1 beheld tlivform ; even when I closed mine eyes 
I still saw thee, and it teas us if thou hadst taken up thi/ (t/jode 
between mu cje-lids and the pupils of mp ejest The tceling of 
intolerable grief is thus admirably pourlrayed m the sa me stoiy . 

”Tla^i7of7liv lh>ni^ 5 lu^nnU Iho ahole tarn of tins passuKv, will reiui.ul 
the claashal renilcr ot Culultus’s poem. ' HospUcs. m winch he gi\ea th6 
history of his adienturous hark, which he says was once— roma/ii 
It is m,, sit, le that the same idea should hove ocenrr. d to the Koniail and he 
ArAb^withottt the one Iwmg indebted to the other ; it is also possible that Ca^u^* 
l^?'poeXy have bee,, known lo ihe Egyplian ■ Wtrmfcur;’ but wither 
tMs wasTho enseor not, his Ihoughw are exceedingly pleasing, and in the 
o,^i«l not iXior. perhaps, to those of the Koman poet. 
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^ Earth and heaven seemed to him to be too confined for the feelings 
that i-acked his bosom/ 

To be sure these good thoughts lie very far apart from each 
other, and are often separated by huge wastes of dulness ; and 
frequently they belong not to the author at all, but are quoted 
from the poets. Upon the whole, and to conclude our notice of 
these volumes, we have been considerably disappointed in the * New 
Arabian Nights Entertainments */ and though this is by no means 
an uncommon case with the readers of new books, it is something 
to say on the present occasion, for our expectations were very low 
when we began to read. In fact, unless the Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish languages contain talcs more worthy of being known than 
the greater number of those before us, we would humbly advise our 
great Orientalists, both German and English, to let their pens 
sleep in peace, or labour at something of more value. Dulness is 
wearisome enough in all situations, but never more provokingly so 
than when it attempts to assume the shape of amusement. 


s () N N K. r. 

On I'iaitirh] flic Moravian MtsMonary f^fllemcnt at hjnoiiy South 4Jiiia*. 

By llcaren directed, by the world rewilcd, 

Amiditt the wilderness they sought a home, 

Where beasts of prey and men of murder roam, 

And untamed Nature holds her revels wild: 

There, on their pious toils their Mastek smiled, 

And prosper’d them, unknown or scorn’d of men, 

Till in the Satyr’s haunt and Dragon’s den 
A garden bloom’d, and savage hordes grew mild. 

So, in the guilty heart when heavenly grace 

Enters, it ceasclh not till it uproot 

All evil passions from each hidilen cell, 

Planting again an Eden in their place, 

Which yields to men and angels pleasant fruit, 

And God himself delightcth there to dwell. 

P. 


♦ Enon is a beautiful valley at the foot of the Zureberg Mountains in the 
district of Uitenhage, about (KK) miles from Cape Town. The Missionaries 
and their peaceable Hottentot disciples were driven out of it in IBID, and the 
place burned by theCatfers ; but it has been since re-established in greater se- 
curity, and its groves and gardens replanted in greater beauty than before. 
It was visited by tlie .Author in 1821 and 1825. 

X 2 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OP THE 
BRITISH POWER IN INDIA. 

No. XIL 

The next event of any importance was the journey of the Gover- 
nor-General to the Upper Provinces, which took place in the sum- 
mer of 1781. Mr. Hastings departed from Calcutta on the 7th 
of July, and arrived at Benares on the 14th of August. Ilis 
avowed object in undertaking this journey, was to obtain money, 
under one pretence or another, from the Rajah of Benares, and the 
Nuwaub of Oude. The former of these chiefs was an old and faith- 
ful ally of the Company, and in consideration of his many services, 
and the advantageous position of his country, which was a strong 
barrier to the Company’s territory, it was established in 177.3, that 
no increase of revenue should thenceforward be deinaiided of him. 
He was rendered completely ind(‘pendcnt of the Subahdar of Oude, 
who eKCCedingly Jesired flic possession of his country, and was 
raised to the character of an independent sovereign, except that he 
was to pay a hxed tribute to the Company. 

The Rajah continued firm in his faith to the English, and paid 
his tribute with more exactness than is usually found in Hindoo 
princes. But in the disputes and contentions between the civil 
functionaries at Calcutta, in 1777> he incurred the eternal hatred of 
Mr, Ha.stings, by sending, ns it is asseitod,a man named Suniboo- 
naut, to treat on certain alTairs with the Governor-Gcnerars adver- 
sary, The fact seems doubtful, as it appears to n'st wliolly on 
Mr. Hastings’s own testimony, and it is not even pretended that 
this agent had juoceeded farther on his journey than Moorslieda- 
bad, before he was lecalled. From that moment, howcv(‘r, (he 
Governor-tieneral was resolved on tlie destnu tion of (he Rajah, 
and exercised towards him every excess to which cupidity and 
revenge could prompt so vicious a chaiactcr. iMoney was extorted 
from him under every conceivable pretence ; he was menaced with 
military execution ; troops were dispatched into his countiy to 
plunder him, and the expense of these predatory expeditions he 
was afterwards compelled to defray. To ward off some of these 
evils, he had made every possible submission to the Governor- 
General, and had even hoped, by obtaining bis acceptance of an 
enormous present, to blunt the eagerness with which he pursued 
his ruin. In vain. The profligate Governor received his money, 
and forthwith demanded more. 

When the Rajah heard that the Governor-General was approach- 
ing his territories, he came out to receive him with a very splendid 
retinue, and every mark of submission and respect. His reception, 
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however, by Mr. Hastings was most repulsive ; he was, in fact, 
immediately dismissed with disdain ; and the Governor, soon after 
his entry into Banares, finding that the Rajah was disposed to 
defend or excuse his former conduct, arrested him, and kept him 
prisoner under a guard of soldiers in his own house. On acts of 
this kind, flagrantly unjust, history has no occasion to lavish blame 
and condemnation ; for every reader, whose understanding is of a 
nature to be benefited by reflections, will be perfectly competent 
to judge for himself. The actions arc described ; he perceives the 
nature of the evidence ; it is for him to draw his conclusions and 
decide. 

From the flourishing condition of the country, as well as from 
the direct evidence of several Britisli officers, it is certain that the 
government of the Rajnh, Cheyte Sing, was mild and beneficent, 
and had secured, to a degree extraordinary in India, the affections 
of the people. This was quickly, manifested on the present occa- 
sion. For the news of the arrest and imprisonment of their sove- 
reign was no sooner made known to the people, than they flocked 
in prodigious nuniher.s, and in great indignation to his place of con- 
finement. It is natural to suppose that altercations at first took 
place between the multitude and the sepoy guard, but these soon 
ended in violence and bloodshed ; and during the confusion attend- 
ing so sanguinary a conflict, tlic Rajah escaped by a wicket which 
opened to the river, and crossing over to the other side, was fol- 
lowed by the crowd, leaving the palace in the hands of the 
Fnglish. 

That this was no more than a mere moh affray, in which the 
Rajah had no concern, was clear from the conduct of the people 
after it was over ; for instead of hastening to Mr. Hastings's quar- 
ters, and terminating the struggle, at least with him, by a decisive 
blow, they retieated, .ns we have said, across the river, and left the 
tyrant to plan in peace the ruin and suhjugafion of their country. 
Warien Hastings, who secm.s in tliis in.stance to liavo acted with 
that want of piudence which sometimes foreruns the fall of the 
wicked, had with liini nothing of a military force, for even by call- 
ing to bis aid six companies of Major Popham’s regiment, he could 
muster no more than about four bundled and fifty men. 

On the other side of the river stood Rumiiagui,u fortified palace 
belonging to the Rajah, which it was determined to reduce forth- 
with. The troops, however, wliich were dispatched on this service, 
by the rash conduct of their commanding ofliccr, suffered severely 
and were repulsed. 

The Governor-General, with that pusillanimity which often 
accompanies a tyrannical spirit, was now vehemently alarmed for 
his own personal safety ; and after writing to all the commanding 
officers at the neighbouring military stations the most pressing 
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letters for aid, he was terrified by the report of an intended attack 
from Ramnagur, and fled by night from Benares to the strong fort 
of Chunar, leaving the wounded sepoys behind him. It could be of 
no utility to relate the trivial operations of the short-lived war 
carried on against the slender power of the Rajah, as there is 
nothing in these details to instruct or amuse. He was soon sub- 
dued ; the sooner, wc suspect, because from the beginning he was 
averse to hostilities, and endeavoured by letters and otherwise to 
soften the implacable hate of the Governor-General, who, he per- 
ceived, was eagerly forcing him into measures that must prove his 
ruin. 

When he had effected the overthrow of Cheyte Sing, Mr. Hast- 
ings lost no time in returning to Benares, where he offered, by pro- 
clamation, pardon to every body, excepting Cheyte Sing and his 
brother. The next step was to choose a new Rajah ; and a grand- 
son of Bulwunt Sing, at that time only nineteen years old, was se- 
lected, though i\\e Government was actually placed jn the hands of 
his father, under the title of Naih. It was detenninod, however, 
tiuit the dignity and power of the Rajah should be diminished, and 
his tribute increased. The administration of the laws was taken 
out of the hands of the Rajah, and placed under the superinten- 
dance of a Native officer, denominated Chief Magistrate of Benares, 
who was made njsponsihle to the Governor-ticncral and Council. 
The [)ower of coining money at will was likewise taken from the 
Rajah. 

(Iieyte Sing had meanwhile taken refuge in the foitrcss of 
Bidgegiir, the usual rcsidenee of his mother. Here his wife and 
all his family w<Me now c<dlect<ul, and hither the English army 
pursued him. One of tlie laws of nations in the East, and for ob- 
vious reasons, the one must ligidly observed, is, that no prince 
shall ever violate the imrum of his vanquished enemy. Fear of re- 
taliation is tin' sanction of this law. When misfortune overtakes 
one of these despots, lie, therefore, does not fear to leave his wives 
and sisters behind him when obliged to Inive recourse to flight, 
since he knows they will suffer no indignity from the victor. On 
the present occasion, Cheyte Sing, who feared to await in Bidge- 
gur the coming up of the English, and escaped into Bundelcimd, 
relied upon the Immanity and civilization of his enemies, and per- 
suaded liimself that his mother and wife would run no risk of suf- 
fering brutal indignity from such luimls. lie, however, reflected 
not that tlie untainoable thirst of gold transforms even those 
nations termed civilized into beasts, and soils their eoiisciencos 
with every crime that can eontribute to enrich them. The fortress 
of Bidgegur did not long withstand the attacks of the English, but 
yielded by capitulation on the 9th of November. And here 
took place one of those tranaaetions wliich stain our Eastern 
annals. It had been stipulated with the besieged, that the prin- 
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cesses, who were all the near relations of Cheyto Sing, should go 
out of the fort unsearched, not merely to preserve from plunder 
some portion of their effects, but ftir more to shield their persons 
from the indecent hands of the soldiers. Warren Hastings, with a 
malignity almost unequalled, contrived, however, by artful ins^inu* 
ations to awaken the most violent cupidity in the troops, and in 
consequence, these unfortunate princesses, who all their lives had 
been kept even from the sight of men, were subjected, in retiring 
from their ravaged home, to indignities and insults wJiich history 
refuses to describe. The result of all these crimes by no moans 
answered the expectations of the (lovcrnor-tiencrnl ; the army re- 
tained possession of whatever money it had captured, refusing even 
to advance it to Government as a loan ; and to the difficulties pre- 
viously existing, the expense inciuTcJ in this unjust war was thus 
added. 

When the particulars of these transactions reached England, 
the Court of Directors condemned the eomluct of JMr. Hastings to- 
wards the Rajah of Renares, but iu t(*rms by no means sulliciently 
strong. The series of resolutions they passed on occasion of this 
condemnation, the (lOvernor-GencMal treated ns a string of false- 
hoods, because they eliminated him, although every single resolution 
was founded on the jiuhlic records of Rengal and the terms of ic- 
corded tieutics. IVliat is most, surpii^ing, however, in all this 
transaction is, the declaration that the ih'throaionent and jiro- 
sciiption oftdieyte Sing, eoaseqiuMit (»n ai tions lla* (’ompaiiy’s own 
seivants compelled him to commit, weie justifu'd liy the war. 

(dose upon the heels of this war hdlowed a treaty with Mahda- 
jee Seindia, and another with the Mahratta goveiimuMit of Poonali, 
by which we gave up considerable territories. Tlie Bombay Go- 
vcinmiMit, who in evoiy respect were fitter to negotiate with the 
iMahrattus than the Goveinmont of (!alculta, arraigned the terms 
of this agieenient as inade<(uate and liaioilialing ; and declared 
that luul the negotiation Innai left, as it ought, to llieni, they would 
not have failed to obtain terms much more advantageous, 

Tlic next atfair in wliieli the (fOvcnior-Geia'ral engaged, was an 
arrangement with tin* Niiwaul) of Oude. Ilefore entering on this 
business, he leinoved the Uesident, Mr. Bristow, whom he had once 
before displaced in the same nuiniKM', and been compelled to re- 
store to olKee by the impel ative ordeis of the Goiirt of Diicetors ; 
and in his stead again apjminted Mr. Middleton, his own private 
agent, and one who, as he himself expresses it, was in his conji- 
dcnco. He then jiroceedial with Ids new arnmgemeiit. It should 
be observed, that this was very much accelerated by the irnpatitmee 
of the Nuwaul) himself, who, observing the confusion created by the 
insurrection in Benares, hastened to meet Mr. Hastings at Churuir, 
no doubt in the hope of obtaining, under such ciicamslancos, more 
tolerable terms than otherwibc. He was immenfeely in arrear in the 
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payment of his tribute to the Company, which had been constantly 
increased by the injustice and cupidity of the Bengal Government, 
and the Company’s officers were quartered against his will in 
his dominions. To obtain some abatement of the Company's 
enormous demands, was the object he had now in view ; and 
with extraordinary celerity he succeeded in his undertaking. It 
was agreed that all the superfluous trooi)9 and other English, sub* 
sisting forcibly on the Nuwaub's revenues, should be withdrawn, 
and other terras were likewise granted, favourable to the NuwauVs 
interest, but making nothing for the advantage of the Governor- 
General or the Company. It was, therefore, easy to understand 
that some secret agreement lay concealed, from which Hastings 
was to draw those advantages which he never could consent to 
forego ; and shortly afteiwards it appeared that this advantage 
was the plunder of the Ilcgums. These Begums were, the mother 
and the grandmother of Asoph ul Dowla, the Nuwaub; who had 
already been more than once robbed by this prince, and one of 
them, his own mother, had been compelled to claim the Comjjany’s 
protection against the violence and injustice of her son. To strip 
those princesses, who unfortunately had inherited considerable 
estates, (jnghircs,) had long been an object of eager desire with 
Asoph ul Dowla. Originally he desired this plunder for himself * 
but, finding that witliout yielding large sums to the English, he 
could no longer hope to retain possession of his dominions, he 
c, hanged his intention, and agreed that, in consideration of being 
freed fiom the expense of maintaining a large military foico, which 
was not only useless but hateful to him, lie would transfer the 
property of the Begums to the (’ompany. The pretext under 
which those princesses were thus plundered was, that they had 
been discovered meditating rohellion : and Mr. Hastings, therefore, 
feared tliat unless tio y W('re deprived of their rights, these two 
old ladies would endanger our empire, and perhaps drive the Eng- 
lish out of Hiiuloostan. 

On dcpaitiiig from (diunar, and returning to his own dominions, 
the Nuwanl) seems to have felt some stings of conscience for the 
treaty ho hud entered into, and evinced great rclutaiice to com- 
mence the robbing ot his parents. But whether this unwillingness 
arose trom any sense of duty, or meiely from considering that he 
was to commit u heinous ciime cliictly for the benctit of others, is 
not known. Pei haps both motives operated upon his mind, and 
were strengthened by the reflection that the measure could not 
fail to render him more odious than ever to his people, a considera- 
tion which, though seldom sufficiently attended to by despots, has 
always some weight with the most profligate rulers. But the 
rapacity of Hastings would admit of no delay. He cared nothing 
for the Nuwaub’s scruples of conscience. He had bribed him to 
commit a crime, and he expected him to commit it without pause 
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or hesitation. He therefore urged th^ Nuwaub by every means' to 
accomplish the deed, and finding no end to his reluctance> in- 
structed the English Resident at Lucknow, to proceed, in ease the 
Nuwaub delayed any longer, to resume the jaghires of the Begums 
in the name of the Company, or of the Nuwaub himself. It was 
the dread of this measure, and of the contempt which it would 
throw on him in the eyes of his people, that at last precipitated the 
Nuwaub into the commission of the nefarious action he had pre- 
viously engaged to perform ; but, even while issuing his orders for 
the robbery, he loudly declared, both to the British Resident, and 
to his own ministers, that he acted under compulsion. 

The Governor-General was not content with the mere resump- 
tion of the jaghires, but further urged the immediate seizure of 
the treasury and personal property of the princesses. Even to this 
the guilty Nuwaub now consented, and marched with the British 
Resident and a body of English troops to Eyzabad, the residence of 
his mother, where they arrived on the 8th of January, 1782. 
Here open violence and secret torture were employed to accomplish 
their purpose. The town and castle were stormed ; but as the 
princesses retired with their treasures to the sacred apartments of 
the harain, the Nu\vanb would not pursue them thither, to extort 
the prey they wore iu quest of. It was then (lolonnincd that the 
treasures could be obtained only by putting the humanity of those 
defenceless ladies on the rack, by seizing and torturing their minis- 
ters. This was done. The two principal eunuchs were seized, 
put in confinement, and tortured, until the elder of the Begums, 
who had the keeping of the treasure, consented to give it uj) to the 
English. The amount, which was received iu liquidation of one 
portion only of the Nuw;vib’s debt to the Company, satisfied neither 
the Nuwaub, apparently, nor the Resident. The Begums wore 
required to furnish greater sums; hut as the} declared with tlie 
gieatest solemnity their inability to comply Avith these new appli- 
cations, the wretclied eunurli ministeis wen* subjected to frcsli tor- 
tures, and deprived of all food, until a bond slmuld be given for the 
amount demanded. To csca]>c from tlicsc cruelties, the eunuchs 
undertook to raise tlic sum tlicmsclves iu the course of one month, 
supposing naturally that they should he meanwhile set at liberty 
to use their best exertions to fulfil their engagement. In this ex- 
pectation, however, they were ndserably disappointed ; for not 
only were they 7iot set at liberty, but their earnest request to have 
their irons taken off, when they were attacked with illness, and were 
desirous of taking medicine, and to bo allowed to walk in the 
garden, was refused. By great exertions they succeeded in obtain- 
ing part of the required sum, but failed totally in their endeavour 
to raise the whole. The Begums also, with their utmost en- 
deavours, were equally unsuccessful, though they disposed of their 
household furniture, dowm even to the table utensils. As tho 
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Resident still believed, however, that they possessed more treasure, 
he attempted to wring from them these imaginary riches by the force 
of hunger, and they and their women were frequently deprived of 
food until they were on the point of perishing for want. The 
miserable eumiclis were carried away to Lucknow, and there made 
to undergo fresh tortures, the nature of which has never been made 
known ; but when it became quite manifest that no further treasure 
could by any means be extorted, the parties were released from 
contincment. As a part of this transaction with the Nuwaub, it 
should be remarked, that Mr. Hastings received from him, at a 
moment when he was unable to discharge his debts to the Com- 
pany, a present of no less than one hundred thousand pounds. 

A very singular ev’ent followed the close of this odious *affair« 
It will be rftineinh.'red that Mr. Bristow, the former Resident at 
the court of Lucknow, who had been expressly nominated by the 
Court of Directors to fill that station, was removed by Mr. Hastings 
previous to the commencement of this fanK)ii3 series of robberies, 
and Mr. Middleton, in whose capacity to conduct such affairs the 
Governor-Oeneial had more confidence, was appointed in his stead. 
The busiuchs was no sooner concluded, however, (ban the (lover- 
nor-Gencral rliscovered reasons for disapproving of Mr. Middleton’s 
conduct ; and a quarrel, which siibse([iient events ])roved to be 
mere mockery, ensued. Mr. Middleton was forthwith recalled: 
and, to anticipate the orders he expected from England, IMr. Has* 
tings MOW' discovered that Mi. Bristow was a veiy fit pers^m to he 
Resident at Jiuckiiow, and dispatched him immediately to fill that 
station. 

In spite of the Govornor-Generars unaeeoiintalde antipathy to 
Mr. Fowke, whieh, iis he himself acknowledged, was foundcul on 
reasons he dared not jmt on record, that gentleman was appointed 
Resident at Benares by a inaj<wity in council. Jn this principality, 
or district, atfairs by no means answered tlie expectations which 
Mr. Hastings had formed, when he appointed the father of the new 
Rajah to the office of Naih. His disappointment, though arising 
purely from his owm extravagant hopes, he now revenged upon the 
Naih, by casting him into jirison, and threatening him with death. 

When the ruin of the Rohilhi nation took place in 1771.- Fy- 
zoollii Klum was the only chief that remained. He occupied a 
strong post i>ii the Ifdls, on llui frontiers of Oude, and under the 
sanctiou and guarmitee of the English Government, concluded a 
treaty with the Nuwanh Vi/.ier, by wdiich he obtained in jughire 
Revcriil districts of Kolnlcuml, producing a revemie of fifteen lacs 
of rupees. The number of troops he was to keep up was specified, 
as was that also which upon occasion he was to furnish to the 
Nuwaul). This rapacious and unprincipled prince, wlio never saw 
a subject or aii ally flourishing whom he did not wish to plunder, 
no sooner found that Fyzoolla Khan was in a somewhat better con- 
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dition than he conld wish) than he formed the design of de8tro]^ag 
him and seizing his eountry. This, however, he knew well he 
could never effect without the sanction of the East India Com* 
pany ; and, to the further disgrace of the Bengal Government, if 
the Government that had already concurred in the design against 
the Begums could suffer further disgrace, Asoph ul Dowla was 
permitted by the Treaty of Chiiuar to dispossess FyzooIIa Khan, 
whenever it might seem convenient. According to Warren Hastings’s* 
own interpretation of this treaty, the article relating to this Chief 
was never meant by him as any thing but a mere piece of deception 
upon the Nuwaub ; for he says, in his letter to the Council, that 
that prince would never bo allowed to act upon it. But, whatever 
was his intention in agreeing to the terms of this odious treaty, the 
Governor-General soon after eagerly sought out every possible 
pretext for ruining FyzooIIa Khan ; he sent agents into liis country, 
who seem to have been instructed not to fail in discovering proofs 
of his guilty designs ; and upon the mendacious reports of these 
agents, the Governor-General pioceeded without delay to effect his 
perdition. Nevertheless, the whole matter ended with extorting 
from this proscribed Chief fifteen lacs of rupees, in lieu of the 
inilitaiy service he owed to the Vizier; and in endeavouring, un- 
successfully, under other shajies, to extort fifteen lacs more. 

The various despotic acts which mark the conduct of Warren 
Hastings so nearly n'sembic each otlnu* in tlieir features, that 
they only require, after the first, to bo enumerated, as they 
need but one description. They were uniformly distinguished by 
cruelty, insolence, and injustice. In the affair of the Begums, the 
Nuwaub, as we have seen, shrunk back when matters came to 
extremities, and could scarcely be wrought up to the parricidal 
attack by all the urgent and ev(,*n menaeiiig iett(‘rs of theGovernor- 
Genenil. A fl or wards, when the crime had been perpetrated, the 
guilty Vizier became desirous of restoring to his mother and 
grandmother the possession of the jaghires of which he had de- 
priviMl them ; and from tlie letters of the (a)nrt of Directors trans- 
mitted to Calcutta, it was evident that they als<» desired the same 
thing; but the Governor-fJeueral resisted the wishes of both, inti- 
midating the one, and disobeying the others, for though the 
Dircctois commanded inquiry t(> he made into the conduct and 
treatment of the Begums, Mr Hastings would allow no such 
inquiry to be made. 

When at length it appeared to the Governor-G«‘neral that the 
Nuwaub was an instrument unwilling and incompetent to effect his 
purposes, and that Hyder Beg Khan, the Alinistcr of Oude, 
struggled earnestly against English encroachment, he began to 
treat Asoph ul Dowla as a mere cipher, and the Minister himself 
as the necessary tool of the Company. His communications, indeed, 
with the Minister were exactly those of an offended tyrant with liis 
slave, — abusi\e, fieice. and menacing. It wa= rloai lie designed to 
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seize entirely on the whole administration of the government, 
regardless of what might become of the Nuwaub, and of all o^6r 
considerations, excepting that of acquiring money and power. The 
Resident, therefore, was directed to take into his own hands the 
whole administration of justice, and business of the revenue, and 
was informed that he would be held responsible for the result. It 
should be remembered, that the Resident to whom these extra- 
’ordinary instructions were transmitted, was that same Mr. Bristow 
whom Mr. Hastings formerly removed from Lucknow, in favour of 
Mr. Middleton, and against whom he appears to have cherished 
the most implacable hatred. This was soon made evident by new 
proofs. For, when the Nuwaiib felt himself aggrieved by the 
interference of the Resident, though this interference was marked 
with peculiar delicacy, and forwarded a letter of complaint to the 
Governor-General, the latter immediately threw all blame upon 
the Resident, declaring that he had by no means authorised him 
to usurp the soveroigntv of the Vizier; and that, even if lie had 
transmitted to him such authority, ho now revoked bis orders, and 
declared them to be no longer of any force. He proceeded after- 
wards, upon various pretmices, to accuse Mr. Biistow; but, as a 
majority of the Board derided that a copy of these accusations 
ahoiild be sent to the Resident, and an op])ortnnity afforded him of 
defending liimsc'lt, he W!\s coinpollod to suliinit, and soon after had 
the iii'ortific'itioii to receive Mr. Bristow’s defence, which was de- 
clared to be entirely satisfactory by the whole Founcil-Gencral. 


Di'fcated in tills mode of attacking the Risident, the Govornor- 
Gcinoal hit upon anollicr, which was attend(Ml uith bettor success. 
All letters from the Nuwaub, it is now known, were dictated by 
Mr. Hastings himself, and therefoie, after he laid, for some reason 
or other, which has never been exactly known, determliuMl on again 
removing Mr. Bristow, he directed the Nuwaub to complain of the 
Resident, and cv(‘n to request that the resideney might he with- 
drawn altogether. The complaisant Nuwaub did as he was ordered, 
— th(‘ residency was withdrawn, — and now that the field was (dear, 
Mr. Hastings prepaiod for a second visit to the Upper Fiovinces. 
In proceeding to Lucknow, he passed through tlie province ot 
Benares, and there witnessed the effect of his unjust rcMuoval of 
Cheyte Sing, iii ii devastated country uud wretched population. He 
allows, that from one frontier to the other nothing met his eye hut 
ruined villages, and all the misery attcudaiit on mal-admiuistration 
of government. Anived at Lucknow, he succeeded in obtaining 
certain sums of luonoy fiom the Minister; and as lie agreed to 
withdraw from the country and pretended service of the Nuwaub 
Jiu English detachment wliich had hitherto been quartered upon 
that prince, it is by no means doing injustice to his ciiaracter to 
suppose that for this his private iieasury received some consider- 
able accession. It was also further agreed between him and the 
Nuwaub, that the plundered Begums should have their jaghircs 
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restored, reduced, with their good willy as was said^ to a much 
smaller compass than before. Having in some way or other effected 
his purpose in visiting the Upper Provinces, he returned from 
Oude to Calcutta, made immediate preparations for departure 
from India, and on the 8th of February, 17^5, he resigned his 
office, and embarked for England. He was a politician of the 
worst kind, a dealer in shifts and expedients, and none of his 
important enterprises ever produced any important result, except 
increasing the confusion of the revenue. At the time of his de- 
parture, the ordinary expense of the Indian Government exceeded 
its receipts, and he had added to the debts of the East India 
Company twelve and a half millions of money. 

At Madras, affairs were involved in difficulties hardly less press- 
ing than those which existed in Jlengal. The Nuwaub of Arcot, a 
man of an ambitious but impotent mind, was found totally incapable 
of governing his dominions, and the Governor, Lord Macartney, 
found it necessary to obtain an assignment of all his revenues, in 
order to keep uj) sufficient forces to defend the country from its 
enemies. However, when the Nuwaub had yielded this point, he 
felt a diminution of dignity, and his own vanity and the instigations 
of his flatterers prompted him to aim at recovering what he had 
lost. Among his most invcteiatc adulators and instrnmeiits were 
his second son, Ihnir ul Omrah, and Mr. Paul Ecnfiehl. In favour 
of tlic former he was desirous of disinheriting his eldest son, and 
they hoped, upon the oeeasion of assigning the revenues, to obtain 
Lord Macartney’s consent flu* changing tin; order of succession. 
Failing in this, their reseritmont and halnsl knew no bounds ; and 
they immediately began to eoneeit measures for embarrassing the 
collection of tlie ced(‘d revenues. From eipml hatred to Lord 
Macartney, by whom he had been dismissed trom eertain offices, 
Mr, Bentield was a willing coadjutor to Emir iil Omrah, and 
secret orders were "Cnt to the rcnteis and otheis to delay their 
payments. 

After an nnsncccssrul attempt to obtain the co-operation of Sir 
pjyre (^)ote in organising an opposition to Lord Macaftn(‘y’s views, 
the Nuwauh apj)lie(l to the Govornor-CJcneral, who immediately 
entered into their plot, gave, or seemed to give, credit to their 
representations, and tiansmitted an account («f them to Eriglancf. 
Though he had forme! ly approvinl highly of Lord Macartney's 
policy in obtaining the assignment of the revenues, the Governor- 
General now looked at the matter in a different light, and, to 
oblige the Nuwauh, agiccd to restore him his revenues, and trans- 
mitted to Madras his oiders to that effect. It happened, however, 
just before this, that contrary orders had anived at the Presidency 
from the Court of Directors, commanding the holding of the reve- 
nues, and ordering the Bengal Government to render the assignment 
effectual by its assistance. To these orders the Governor-General 
and Council not only refused to yield any obedience, but they per- 
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slstcd in urging their commands on Lord Macartney to deliver up 
the revenues to the Nuwaiib. The Governor of Madras, however, 
understood too well the dangers to which obedience to these com- 
mands would expose the Presidency, to think of yielding to them : 
the possession of these revenues was the only means by which he 
could hope to discharge the arrears of the army, or provide in any 
way for the defence of the country. For these reasons, he re- 
jected the authority of the Governor-General at all hazards ; and 
Hiifitings was now too much involved in other affairs, or too much 
taken up with preparing for his departure, to desire to cuter into 
the contest. 


SONG.— “THE LADY-WELL TREE. 

To an old Scottish Air. 

O FRAfiiiANT was the bower 
Of iho hawthorn in flower, 

And the wild-briar rose just blowing, 

When I parted with my love 
In (fleii-(iarva*s birchen grove, 

And wc plighted our vows ere going 
0 the Lady- HV// Tree., 

It <jrom jresh and fair to see, 

Uy the old min'd fonrr in the jvild-ivood, 

[Vhcre the throstle lores to siny, 

And (he primrose in the Spring 
Decks the green irhcrc nr danced in our childhood. 

Ye brawling wild-duek brooks, 

Y(‘ recal her bashful looks. 

When I found my lovely maid ’mong the willows. 
With her dark-brown tresses fair 
Waving in tlie wuulon air. 

And her snowy feet bathed in the billows. 

0 the Lady- Well Tree, Sfc. 

And the mossy Nine-Well Stone, 

Where I met my lo\e alone, 
r/ikc some bright blue-e\ed Fay of the Fountains — 
AIu>mg ’nealh the milk-white thorn, 

W hile the >oung moon’s \ellow horn 
Slowly tower’d o’er the pine-tufted mountains. 

0 the Ijidy- Well Tree, ifc 
Ah ! those tearful ejes of blue, 

When we look’d our last adieu. 

And her soft timid arms first ontwined me ' 

Ah ! that virgin lip so eliaste — 

And the tender trembling waist — 

And the fond bieast I then lelt behind me ! 

0 the Lady- Well Tree, <}fc. 

Awake, lagging gales — 

W’aft im* quick with swelling sails 
O’er the wide surgy deep, that divides me 
From niy happy native land, 

And sweet Helen’s plighted hand. 

And the peaceful home Fortune provides me. 

0 the Lady- Welt Tree, S(e. 

Indian Ocean, Feb. 1S26. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY. 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir, April 5, 1827. 

I have always regarded the connection between sacred and pro- 
fane history, and the liglit which the one ficipiently casts on the 
other, as providing a liighly interesting and very instructive occu- 
pation of wlmt leisure the duties and anxieties of life can allow. 
With the hope of gratifying any of your readers who may be like- 
minded, I beg leave to offer you what occurred to me upon the 
wild ass,’" as described by the author of ‘ Anabasis,' quoted at p. 81 
of your Number for the present month. 

I have a translation of that work, earlier than Spclman's. ‘‘ John 
Hawkey, A. B.,” who puhlislied at Dublin, in 1738, with notes, 

* The Ascent of Cyrus the Younger ; and the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand Greeks.' He was, probably, from the place of publication, 
an inhabitant of the sister island, as we complaisantly call that in- 
jured Catholic country, which England has seldom treated with 
wisdom or liberality, and, ever since her own reformation, has 
especially subjected to restraint, spoliation, and insult, the vw vietis 
of Protestant ascendancy, and Ireland's share in the bill of rights, 
that over-vaunted blessing of the revolution. On the passage of 
the ‘ Anabasis,' which you (piotc from Spelman, Mr. Hawkey has 
the following note : 

‘ The swiftness of the wild ass is most sublimely described in the 
the 39th chapter of Job. Nothing can be expressed with more 
grandeur, luu' is it in the power of words to give a stronger idea of 
swiftness. Who hath sent out the wild ass free ? Orwlio hath loosed 
the bands ot the wild iiss ? He scorneth the multitude of the city, 
neither regardeth he the ci 7 ing of the driver.” I chose to instance 
this, to show that as the Scriptures excel in the spiiit of poetry, so 
they are most agreeable to truth, and the relations of profane wri- 
ters,' (p. 25.) 

The Rev. Thomas Scott published, in 1773, ‘ The Book of Job 
in English Verse ; translated from the original Hebrew, with Re- 
marks.' The learned translator observes, that ‘‘ the word/rcc does 
not here imply an antecedent state of bondage," but “ freedom in 
opposition to slaver) , an exemption from the servitude to which 
the domestic ahS is made subject," as “ expressejl in the next sen- 
tence." Give me leave, en pasmnty to recommend tin; ‘ Adven- 
turer,' No. 37, “ on cruelty to brutes," to thobc who would ap- 
preciate “ the servitude of the domestic ass.” The following is 
Mr. Scotfs yersion of the passage : , 
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‘ Who from the/om<-at* his collar broke, 

And manumiz’d his shoulder from the yoke ? 

Wild tenant of the waste, 1 sent him there, 

Among the shrubs to breathe in freedom’s air. 

Swift as an arrow in his speed he flies, 

Sees from afar the smoking city rise ; 

Scorns the throng’d street, where slav’ry drags her load, 

The loud-voiced driver, and his urging goad ; 

Where’er the mountain waves its lofty wood, 

A boundless range, he seeks his verdant food.’ v 

Before I quit this passage of Job, I cannot refrain from adding the 
following, which I hnd in tlie ‘ Critical Notes on the Old Testament/ 
published in 1734, from the MSS. of that learned clergyman of the 
Church of Enghiiul, Dr. Wall, who died a few years before. The 
epithet bestowed on “ the tax-gatherer or exciseman,” however it 
might be received a century ago, could scarcely fail, in 1827, t6|' 
lix on any WTiter the imputation of a radical. ’ 

For driver the margin has exacAes^ and so it is in the ' Sep- 
tuagiiit, </»of)oXdyou,thedcmand ohhc tax-gatherer or excise- 

man. There wore, it seems, such creatures, in some countries, in * 
Job’s time. The Vulgate also is exactoreSy (i. 304.) 

The bustard,” (p. 78.) probably, according to SpelmanVtraa-. 
slation, Mr. Hawkey renders the otis,” and adds the follmring ‘ 
note; • 

‘ This bird was so called from its long ears, or from its quick 
bearing. 1 he Gieck and Eat in authors write that it Hies very slow, 
and but a slant way, because of the woiglit of its body. But the 
Eastern writers affirm that it has a very strong llight, and that it 
foiuid at a prodigious distance from the parts where it feeds, with 
its meat undigested. Pliny also writes that it imitates the voice of 
other birds.’ 

Should you accept this tender of correspondence, I shall know 
that such communications are comprehended in your design. You 
may thus probably hear occasionally from 

Sacro-Profanus. 


MOHAMMEDAN SONG.* 

Ills breath is amber, — sharp his reod ; 

The hand which holds it, O ! how white, 

He writes fair talismans,— a creed 
lor maidens doth the loved-one write: 

' (y him that will not have thee — think not ! 

‘ Irom him that fain w'ould have thee— shrink not I’ 


♦ From ‘ Servian Popular Poetry’,— translated by John Bowring. 
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GOVERNOR ELPHINSTONE, THE LATE GOVERNOR AND 

THE INDIAN ' JOHN BULL." 


Among other illustrations of the mode in which ewn such high 
and mighty personages as Indian Governoi’S can sometimes use the 
Press to the injury of those whose independence renders them ob- 
noxious, we may instance the conduct of the Honourable Mr. 
Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay. It is now ascertained be- 
yond a doubt, that this Governor had for some time in his posses- 
sion the manuscript of an anonymous pamphlet, containing gross 
and libellous insinuations against the Chief Justice of the presidency 
of which he himself was the Governor, which manuscript was after- 
iwards published in a pamphlet, distributed throughout India, sent 
even to England, and published in tlic ‘John Bull' of Calcutta, 
while tlic Press was under Mr. Adam's regulations, which expressly 
prohibit, on pain of forfeiture of licence, any reflections on the con- 
duct or the character of the King’s Judges in India. Notwith- 
fit^ding this violation of a positive law, for which any other paper 
but the ‘ John Bull ' might have been suppressed, no notice was 
taken of this infringement of the law by that privileged journal. 
The reason is plain ; but it will show what manner of man Mr. 
Adam was, who made one law for lus opponents, and executed it 
or) them with the utmost rigour ; while he himself was the first to 
break it on his own behalf, in the case of the celebrated Manifesto 
published by him, in contravention of his own regulations, from the 
XIovemraent Press of Calcutta, and his eulogists passed unpunished 
when they also published libellous insinuations against the Judges 
at Bombay in direct violation of the rules pretended to be laid 
down for the observance of the whole Press of Bengal, and to be 
i equally binding on all its proprietors and editors. 

The chain of evidence in this case completely establishes the fact 
of a connection between Mr. Elphinstone, Mr. Adam, and the 
Calcutta ‘ John Bull,’ and is equally creditable. them all. 

Mr. Elphinstone has the libellous manuscript in his possession, 
before it is published. It afterwards appears in the ‘ John Bull' 
of Calcutta, the secret organ of the Bengal Government, whilst 
Mr. Adam (who was Mr. Elphinstonc’s first cousin, and whose acts 
toward the Indian Press, Mr. Elphinstone has so extravagantly 
praised) was a member of the Bengal Government, and this at a 
period when the Press there w'as under his own severe restrictions, 
and could not dare to publish any thing in contravention of 
these restrictions, unless it were well ascertained beforehand that 
it would be agreeable to those in authority. 

All this may seem very extraordinary to some persons ; and many 
will perhaps doubt whether such rondiift in two such amiable men 
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Spring.^ A Sonnet. 

as Mr. Elphinstoiie and Mr. Adam, be really possible. But what 
will the reader say when we assure him, as we can do on good au- 
thority, that the Chief Justice of Bombay has himself charged Mr. 
Elphinstonc, the Governor of the Presidency, with these facts, in an 
official and public correspondence, and that the Governor has not 
even ventured to deny their accuracy. Whether any communica- 
tions from Mr. Elphinstonc on this subject have been sent home to 
the India House or not, the Committee of Coirespondence there 
can best tell. But as it is now well known that charges have been 
made against him of his being privy to the sending to the Press of 
Calcutta, there to be printed under his first cousin's paternal care, 
libellous insinuations against the King's Judge at his own presidency, 
whom he was bound in hanour as well as duty to support in the 
discharge of his functions and the dignity of his office, it is due to 
the character of Mr. Elphinstonc that his defence, if he has offered 
any to his honourable masters, should be produced ; and if he has 
but one friend in the East India Direction, we call upon that friend 
to communicate, on his behalf, whatever exculpatory matter such 
defence may contain. Like his worthy colleague, Mr. Warden, he 
may perhaps think that he is responsible only to his honourable 
masters for any portion of his conduct, and therefore conclude he 
has done all that can he required if he has satisfied them. But, 
if this be true, Mr. Elphinstone's former sensitiveness to public 
opinion, and his extreme love of popularity, must have greatly 
declined— and w'c cannot hail this as a favourable omen. We 
shall be happy to become the recipient of any thing that may be 
offered on his behalf, and be as ready to communicate it to the 
world, as we have felt it our duty to do the facts here narrated. 


SPRING.— A SONNET. 

The beauties that overspread the fields in Spring, 

And glad the eye and heart, are like the cloud 
That hangs, when sleeps the breeze and tempest loud. 
At sunset o’er the burning West : the King 
Of Day, in parting, varying hues doth fling 
Upon its inmiic creeks and opening bays. 

While not a streak of light or glory slays 
The same, but every busy moment brings 
New garniture of tint. So o’er the earth. 

The passive frame of swift mutation, sheds 
The Spring her spells, and oalU to rapid birth 
The grass and fading flower, and on the heads 
Of lofty woods spreads leaves ; and, as in mirth, 
Ii«avef marks of wondrous change where’er she treads. 


Biok. 



fundamental errors and pernicious CONSEQUENCIW op the 

LAWS OF QUARANTINE. 

No. in. 

Being satisfied of the decided hostility to his investigation by all 
the bodies in the state, to whom its results had hitherto bc^n sub- 
mitted, the season for any efiieient application to Parliament beix^ 
over, and the subject being scarcely lipo lor popular discussion^ 
Dr. Maclean next determined to apply to Lord Grenville, that noble- 
man having, as he learnt, perused his work with much attention. 
He accordingly addressed two letters to his Lordship, on the 30th 
of May and 1st of June, 1818, in his several capacities of a legisla- 
tor, a member of the Privy Council, and Governor of the Levant 
Company. In his latter capacity especially, the application was 
preferred as a formal appeal. In these letters, the Doctor entered 
into an historical detail of his proceedings, and of the unjustifiable 
manner, as he conceived, in which they had been met and frustrated, 
especially by the College of Physicians ; and concluded by soliciting 
the aid of Lord Grenville and the Levant Company towards Jiro- 
curing for him the means of completing his experiments on the 
plague, in all those respects in which they might be deemed by 
others to be still deficient. 

‘ 1 beg then to be understood, (he says,) as wishing to renew the proposition 
which I originally made to Lord Casllereagh, and subsequently repefifd ji (0 
Earl Bathurst, Mr. \ansiftart, and the Board of Trade, to make the expert- 
mentnm erwm, by contact, under unequivocal circumstances ; the experiments 
to be conducted on board a vessel, w hich should be placed entirely at my 
dispo.sal. The expense of this proces.s would not exceed that ncccsaary* for 
the maintenance of one of his Majesty’s ordinary sloops of war; and, as the 
results must speedily he manifest, even this expense conld not be of long dura- 
tion, whilst the saving consequent upon succes.s would lie antmally vary CQIV- 
sidorable.’ 

‘ As it cannot be supposed to he the wish of his Majesty's Government that 
the present decision of the Privy Council, grounded upon a mere dictum, and, 
as I contend, an erroneous one of the College of Physicians, respecting a mat- 
ter of extraordinary importance to the world at large, and capable of being 
appreciated by every man of ordinary education, and of sound underslanding, 
as well as by members of the medical profession, should continue to stand 
good against a future more overwhelming accnroulation of the materials of 
conviction ; and as it must, on the contrary, be presumed to be their most 
earnest desire to see this investigation happily terminated, so I cannot per- 
suade myself that they will refuse acceding to so reasonable a proposition, 
especially if approved, and recommended upon the authority of the Levant 
Company, who, In such matters, may be regarded as tbeTirtosI rtpreseotatives 
ef the nation.' 
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To these letters, the noble Governor of the Levant Company 
returned the following answer, worthy of the philosopher and the 
legislator : 

giR^ Dropraore, June 2, 1819. . 

I have received your two letters, and, had I been in town, I should have 
had real pleasure in seeing you again upon the subject to which they relate. 
A man must indeed have a mind very strangely constituted if be could avoid 
taking the deepest Interest in the question which the result of your courage 
and pelrseverance appears so strikingly to affect. I have carefully perused 
both your volumes. I am myself in the situation of having seen only the 
itatement on one side of the question. The report of the College of Physi- 
cians is known to me only upon what you say of it ; and I am in entire igno- 
rance of the grounds of their opinion. Nor have I the folly to presume that, 
on a point of mere medical science, my judgment could be of any value be- 
tween the contending opinions of professional men. But no man of liberal 
education is ignorant of the general laws of experimental inquiry and induction ; 
laws not condued to any one science, but common to all the branches of na- 
tural philosophy. It is a matter of professional kaowlcdge, and one often of 
much difheuity, to judge in such cases whether a seues of experiments has 
been so conducted as to exclude extraneous circumstances, to apply exclu- 
sively to the real point of inquiry, and to establish an induction sufficiently 
comprehensive for the conclusions to be grounded on it. Admitting these 
points, the result of your experiments would be undeniable ; and if any of 
them are questioned they ought to be so with precision and distinctness, that 
the matter may be brought to its real issue. 

With this reserve, I think myself bound not to withhold from you the avowal 
of the strong impression which your experiments have, prima/acic, left upon 
my mind. Your conclusions may not be decisively proved, for they may be 
liable to exceptions of which I am ignorant ; but I must consider them as 
being so far at least established, as to call, in a matter of such inestimable 
importance, for all practicable inquiry and investigation. 

With respect to any legislative measures to be taken on the subject in its 
present state, 1 cannot say that I should myself venture, when the lives of 
thousands may be concerned, to recommend, on ray own judgment, the re- 
linquishment of the present system, in oppo^sition to the united sense of those 
to whom Parliament would naturally look for advice in such a case. But if 
my opinion wore of any weight on the subject, I should unquestionably think 
that have done enough to establish an imperious call for the fullest and 
most minute inquiry that the case can admit qf ; and I should hope that the 
Kinfs Government tvould naturalty be desirous of riquiring those profes- 
sional men whom they have consulted , to state to fhem^ if it has not already 
been done, i» what respects your experiments are considered as inconclusive^ 
and In what course and at what hazards it is probable that results might bs 
obtained not liable to the same exceptions. 

These aentimonts, when asked for, I do not think myself at liberty in such 
a case to withhold from you. As Governor, however, of the Levant Com- 
pany, lam not aware that there are any official steps that’ I can now properly 
taka, except that of desiring, aa I have done, that your letters may be laid 
before the Company. That body haa no greater or stronger interest in the 
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mftfcter than I trust every other subject of this realm feels io common with 
them. Who is there that can avoid looking with the deepest anxiety to the 
best means of ensuring the health and safety of those who resort to the coun- 
tries most afflicted with this calamity ? W hat object is there of nearer con- 
cern to us all, than continuing to the end of time, if it shall so please Provi- 
dence, that exemption from this scourge which this island has eiyoyod for 
more than a century and a half? 

The question of the recompense to be made to you for what you have done, 
js obviously one for the consideration of the Crown and of Parliament, not of 
the Levant Company. as a member of Parliament^ I should bt ealUd 
upon to fftve my opinion on that pointy I thinks from the contents qf this 
letter^ you cannot doubt irhat it would be. My sentiments must undergo a 
very great change indeed^ and such as nothing could produce except the 
knowledge of some new circumstances hitherto unknown or unobserved bjf$ 
me, hej'ore 1 could hesitate to declare my warm concurrence in what has 
already been officially declared on that point by the King*s Ambassador on 
the spot. 

I am. Sir, with great truth and regard, your most faithful and obedient hum- 
ble servant, 

Grenville. 

The following letters require no explanation. 

Jacob Bosanquet^ Esq. to Lord Grenville. 

My Lord, Levant Company’s Office, 25th June 1919, 

I have the honour to inform your Lordship that, in compliance with your 
Lordship’s directions, the Secretary has laid before a general court the papers 
addressed to your lordship by Dr. Maclean upon the subject of his late in- 
vesligalion of the plague, together with a subsequent letter from that gentle- 
man^ wherein he more concisely slates, that the object of his application to 
your Lord'.hip is to request the Company, as guardians of the commercial 
relations of this country with Turkey, to use their endeavours for obtaining 
from his Majesty’s Government the means of enabling him to renew his ex- 
periments for the purpose of removing such doubts as may yet bo entertained 
respecting the validity of his conclusions ; and also for some suitable reward 
for his past services, which, however, in the event of his being employed, he 
is willing to postpone. 

The Court, my Lord, have given thi.s most interesting subject all the con- 
sideration of which they are capable ; and without entering into the discus- 
sion of inferences which may depend exclusively upon medical science, they 
entirely concur in opinion with your Lordship, that enough has be'en done by 
Dr. Maclean to call irresistibly for the fullest and most minute investigation ; 
and therefore I request your f»rdship, as Governor of the Company, to lay 
the subject, which is truly national, in such manner as your Lordship may 
think proper, before his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, In Council, for 
his Royal Highness’s most gracious consideration. And to pray that Dr. 
Maclean, who has shown himself to be singularly qualiJUd for the perilous 
undertaking, may bo enabled, at the public expense, to renew his experimeott 
for demonstrating the real character of the plague. And in aeknoeekdgment 
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tftfu tfoti retolntion, and devotedness, which he has already shown in the 
terpiee of mankind, that he be encouraged by some present reward, 

I have the honour to be, with the highest regard, ray I^rd, &c. 

Jacob Bosaxquet, Deputy Oovembr. 

Lord Grenville to Dr, Maclean, 

gju Dropmore, June 80, ISIS. 

Ill conformity to the desire of the I.evant Company, 1 have requested that 
the Lord President would lay before his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
in Council, their humble request that the subject of your memorial might be 
considered and fully investigated. If any other steps that I can properly take 
in the progress of the business shall appear to me likely to promote that object. 
I ehall have great pleasure in doing so to the utmost of my power. — I am» 
«llr, with great truth and regard, your faithful servant, 

Grenville. 

The Secretary to the East India Company to Dr. Maclean. 

8ia, East India House, the ‘J8th August 1818. 

I have to acquaint you, that the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany have resolved, with a view to mark the sense which they entertain of 
your merits, as well as to defray, in part, the expenses which must have been 
incurred by you in the prosecution of your laudable and useful inquiries, to 
present you with the sum of two hundred pounds, (200/.) a warrant for wliich 
now lies in the ('ompany’s treasury payable to you accordingly. — I am. Sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, 

J. Dart, Secretary. 

The system of pritcraatiimtioii still continned to be acted upon. 
On the ilth of September, Dr. Maclc.nn was informed by I^rd 
Grenville that he had received a letter from Lord Harrowby, ap- 
prising him that the consideration of the Levant Company's repre- 
sentation had been referred to the Committee of Trade. On the 
29th of Scptcniber, in an interview with the President of the Board 
of Trade, (the Honourable J. F. Robinson,) it was agreed that the 
second volume of Dr. Maclean’s work upon Epidemic Dii^cases 
should be referred to the College of Physicians. Mr. Robin- 
son, however, cautiously evaded all reference to the resumption of 
the investigation, and alluded very ambiguously to the reward of 
past services, both of which had been recommended by the Levant 
Company. The reference to the College of Physcians was made on 
the 30th of September, and their answer is contained iu their second 
report, published in the preceding number of the ‘ Herald.’ 

It was iu vain that Dr. Maclean addressed a remonstrance dated 
October S, 1818, to Dr. Latham, the President of that learned 
body, respecting their unjustifiable Report upon his first volume. 

“ Notwikhstunding the proofs,* (says he,) * with which that volume abounds, 
of the non-exlslence of contagion in epidemic diseases, the college thought 
fit to Uphold that palpable Imposture of the sixteenth century ;'and the Privy 
Coubdl did not feel themselves warranted, against the advice of the college, 
in abolishing the existing establishments of plague police.* 
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The injurious effects of this authoritative advice of the college 
he comprehends under the following heads : * A continoance of all 
that portion of the calamities incidental to epidemic and pestden* 
tial diseases, which depends upon their adventitious causes ; or a 
destruction of the human race, at the rate of several millions an- 
nually. 2. A continuance of the immense expenditure, and num- 
berless vexations and inconveniences, occasioned by quarantine 
lazarattoes, and other establishments of plague police. 3. A con- 
tinuance of great and extensive injury to commerce, navigation, and 
many others of the best interests of communities. 4. The prose- 
cution of inefficient, or pernicious, and most expensive measures, 
and the neglect of cheap and efficient ones, in respect to the 
fever, falsely denominated contagious, which now afflicts this and 
other countries. 5. Private injury and injustice. 

* The conviction,’ says Dr. Maclean, in his Remonstrance to the College, 
* which has been already produced by (the first volume of) my vrork, has not 
been confined to this country, or to medical men. In America, wherej there 
are neither prejudices nor prepossessions to gratify, respecting myself, my 
doctrines, or my opponents, the ‘ Medical Review s,’ as far back as November 
1817, have proclaimed the triumph of my refutation of contagion in epidemic 
diseases, regarding my proofs as conclusive.* Was this unknown to the 
(London) College in March 1918?’ 

After the Report of the college on tlic second volume of his 
work had been transmitted to the Privy Council, and the Privy 
Council had communicated the pm port of it to Dr. Maclean, he 
thought it expedient, in a letter dated the 8th of December 1818, 
to represent to Lord Grenville ‘ the injurious consequences of the 
delay on the part of that body, in replying to the representation of 
the Levant Company, transmitted through Ins Lordship in June 
last.* He had, at this period, been already kept in suspense three 
years by the various departments to which lie had occasion to 
apply. 

‘ Under these circumstances, (he concludes,) 1 trust your Lordship will not 
deem it intrusive, e.speciaUy at a moment when an approaching removal of 
the actual President of the Council is publicly announced, and the appoint- 
ment of a successor might occasion further delay, if i solicit the favour of 
your Lordship to be pleased to take such steps as may seem to your Lordship 
roost fitting, in order to obtain a decision, which sliould put an end to a state 
of uncertainty, so greatly injmious to the Individual, to the nation, aitd to 
the general interest.s of humanity and of science.’ 

To this representation the following answer was shortly after- 
wards returned : 


• * Nftw York Medical Repcsitcry ’ for November IflIT. 
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Lord Gremille to Dr. Maclean, 

gjn Dropmore, Deo. 1], (91S. 

I am trnly concerntd to learn that the inveatlgatioB of the subject to which 
your letter refers, is still allended with so ranch delay. But I do not well 
see what more it belongs to me to do, to accelerate the inquiry. My own 
indlridual opinion of its importance (strong as it is) I hare no right to obtrude 
on the offices of Government, And the representation which I have already 
made on behalf of the levant Company, and at their desire, must fully de* 
monstrate the strong interest taken in the subject by that respectable body. 

I should advise your presenting a fresh memorial upon it directly to the 
Committee of Trade, to which office the Lord President informed me it was 
officially referred. My letter is already before them, which can leave no 
doubt either of my own most earnest wish (if my individual wish could be of 
any importance in such a case) that the matter may be fully and impartially 
investigated, or of the manner in which the Levant Company view the subject^ 
as connected with tlieir commercial interests, with tliose of the country at 
large, and with the general interi'Sts of Imm.iuity. To these eircumstancei 
you are at full liberty to refer, if you jud«e that any advantage can arise 
from your doing so, either hy the production of this letter, or by any more 
direct reference to my testimony. — 1 am, Sii, with great truth and regard, 
your most faithful and obedient humble ^eivant, 

tiRENVlLLK. 

In conformity with his Lordship's advice, a i\feinorial, dated the 
11th of Docembor 1818, was transmitted to the Board of Trade, 
referring to the various proceedings and representations of Dr. 
Maclean, and adverting to the great and unnecessary delays which 
had taken place. The result of this Memorial was an acquiescence 
on the part of the Board of Trade in the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to investigate the subject. This 
Committee was appointed on the llth of February 1819, of which 
Sir John Jackson, member for Dover, and a Director of the East 
India Company, was chairman. The lieport was as follows: 

ileport q/ the Committee of the House of Commons on the Contaf/ion qf the 
Plague. 

Tho select Comniitlee appointed to consider the validity of the doctrine of 
contagion in tho plague ; and to report their observations thereupon, toge- 
ther with tho minutes of the evidence taken before tliem, to the Douse, have 
considered the mailers to them referred, and have agreed upou the following 
report : 

Your Committee being appointed to consider the validity of the received 
doctrines concerning the nature of contagious and infectious diseases, as dis- 
tinguished from other epidemics, have proceeded to examine a number of 
medical gentlemen, whose practical experience or general knowledge of the 
subject appeared to your Committee most likely to furnish the means of ac- 
quiring the most satisfactory information. They have also had the evidence 
of a number of persons whose residence in infected countries, or whose com- 
mercial or official employments enabled them to communicate information as 
to facts, and on the principle and efficacy of the laws of quarantine ; all the 
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opinions of the medical men whom your Committee have examined, witli the 
exception of two, are in fhvour of the received doctrine, that the plague is a 
disease communicable by contact only, and different in that respect from 
epidemic fever; nor do your Committee see any thing in the rest of the 
evidence they have collected, which would induce them to dissent from that 
opinion. It appears from some of the evidence, that the extension and viru- 
lence of the disorder is considerably modified by atmospheric induonco ; ai^d 
a doubt has prevailed, whether, under any circumstance, the disease could be 
received and propagated in the climate of Britain. No fact whatever has been 
stated to show, that any instance of the disorder has occurred, or that it has 
been brought into the lazarettoes for many years ; but your (himmittee do not 
think themselves warranted to infer from thence, that the disease cannot exist 
in England ; because, in the first place, a disease resembling in qiost respects 
the plague is well known to have prevailed here in many periods of our 
history, particularly in 1665-0; and further, it appears that in many places, 
and in climates of various nature, the plague lu\s prevailed after intervals of 
very considerable duration. 

Your Committee would also observe, down tollie>(ur IhOO, regulations 
were adopted, which must have had the elVecl of provenling goods infected 
with the plague from being shijiped diiectly for Biitain ; and they abstain 
from giving any opinion on the nature am! application of the quarantine re- 
gulations, us not falling within the scope of inouiiy to which they have been 
directed ; hut they see no reason to question the validity of tlie piiuciplcs on 
which such legulations appear to have been atlopled. 

Jhm 14, 1819. 

This further scene of the farce of inquiry being terminated with- 
out any other result than wliat had been anticipated, in the suppres- 
sion of truth, and the strangulation of discovery, it was deemed 
necessary by Dr. iVIaclean, on the ‘2‘id of July 1819, again to ad- 
dress the Secretary to the Board of Trade, ‘ requesting to be spe- 
cifically informed of the decision which the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Cbvuncil for Trade had been pleased to form on the 
subject of the representation of the Levant (Jompany to the Privy 
Council in June 1818,’ viore than a twelccmonth before. He re- 
ceived the following reply : 

Office of Committee of Privy Councillor Trade, 
Sib, U'hilelinll, 29tli July 1819. 

Having laid before the Lord', of the Committee of Privy t'ouucil for Trade 
your letter of the ‘i2d in^tant, wherein you rtupiest to know their Lordships* 
decision on the subject of the representation made bv the Levant Company 
in June 1818, respecting your inquiry into the Plague, dec., I am directed to 
acquaint you, that their I.ordships ImVe made application t«> the fxirds of hi* 
Mt(fesl>’s Treasury, with the view of ascertaining what sum could he as- 
signed out of any fond which may he at their fmrdsliips’ disposal for the pur- 
pose of granting a remuneration to you. This course of proceeding has been 
found to bo absolutely necessary, as the Ixirds of this ComraiUee have no 
control over any fund whatever. 

With res|iect to the prosecution of your inquui''s at the public expense, as 
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pro^sed by you In n former communication, the Lords of this C<^aimitlec 
have only to say, that, after the decided opinion expressed by the IRfonse of 
Commons, founded upon a long and laborious Investigation, and in exact con- 
formity with the sentiments previously expressed by the College of Physi- 
cians, they do not feel that they should be justified in laying a charge of such 
a description on the public purse. — 1 am, Sir, your most obedient httUible 
semnt, 

THOMis Lack. 

Seeing that the opinions of the House of Commons and the sm- 
timents of the College of^Physicians were to be made the pretext 
for discouraging further inquiry, and considering the application to 
the Lords of the Treasury, now announced, on a matter which had 
been pending more than a twelvemonth, as nothing more than a 
mere evasion, Dr. Maclean thought it necessary, in order that all 
the proceedings might remain on permanent record, to address a 
‘ Solemn llemonstraiice and Protest’ to the Board of Trade, 
against all the decisions which had been formed upon the subject 
of his researches. It is dated September 29, 1819, and begius 
thus : 

* My Lords, 

* Wore I silently to acquiesce in any of the decisions which have been 
formed, on the subject of my discoveries respecting epidemic diseases, I 
should justly forfeit all pretensions to tho character which 1 am ambitious of 
deserving amon^st imnest and enlightened n»en. 1 now, tlierefore, in the name 
of science, of humanity, of justice, and of what may he deemed not unworthy 
the attention of all administrations in tl»e present time, real economy, do hereby 
remonstrate and most solemnly protest against tlie whole of these decisions. 

* The various tribunals, which, since my return to tins country, have taken 
cognizance of tho results of my Uesearchos in the f^evant, concerning the 
Plague, may be said to bo in tludr composition so interwoven with each 
other, if not identified, that the different decisions which have emanuted 
from them cannot be otherwise considered than as parts of a connected 
whole ; the Lords of the Committee for Trade being members of the Privy 
Council ; the Committee of the House of Commons, appointed to con- 
sider the validity of the doctrine of contagion in the plague, containing mem- 
bers of the Privy Council and the Board of Trade ; and each of these bodies 
being intersjicrsed with Cabinet Ministers ; whilst to the ('oUege of Physi- 
cians seems to be assigned the special duly of covering, with the mantle of 
arrogated authority, the delusiveness of the investigation.’ 

In this document, it is shown, that in their origin and effects, 
the qtiarantine or sanitary laws, ought to be considered in no other 
light than as choice engines of despotism : the responsibility is Ex- 
plained, which is incurred by those, who, by persisting to main- 
tain a demonstrated imposture and pernicious delusion, contribute 
to withhold from the world the benefits of highly important dis- 
coveries : the proofs of those discoveries are shown to be as con- 
clusive as have ever been adduced in any department M science : 
the reports of the College of Physicians to the Privy Council, 
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dated Match 31 and Nov. 7> 1818, conccrnitag the fitsit and se- 
cond volume of Dr. Maclean's work upon Epidemic Diseases, ‘ati6 
proved to be wholly composed of assertions, either absurd, evasjvo 
irrelevant, or palpaoly unfounded : the report of the Comtnitfec 
of the House of Commons on contagion in the plague, dated June 
14, 1819, is demonstrated, in as fur as it is intelligible, to be con- 
trary to the e\idcnce laid before them ; it is shown that, if even 
contagion were admitted to exist in the plague of the Levanty 
quarantine could have no object in England ; the attempts, upon 
false and frivolous pretences, to obscure the credit, and to withhold 
the reward due to the exertions and discoveries of Dr. Maclean, 
are proved to be unjust, unwarrantable and disgraceful : it is made 
clear, that, in refusing to grant, out of the public purse, the means 
of further prosecuting his inquiries, the administration are not 
justified either by the report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons, or the reports of the College of Physicians ; hut that, on 
the contrary, further investigation is, upon the showing of both 
these bodies, an imperious duty ; and that to persist, in the face 
of demonstration, to maintain expensive and pernicious regulation^ 
founded on a palpable imposture, and a delusion disgraceful to the 
human intellect, can he regarded in no other light than a wilful 
and criminal perseverance in error. All these propositions, to- 
gether with many others of importance, will be more fully con- 
sidered when we come to a subsequent stage of these proceedings. 

On the winding up, in 181 of the inquiries which related to 
tlic validity of the doctrine of pestilential contagion and the 
merits of the laws of quarantine, it became manifest to Dr. Mac- 
lean, that hostility to efficient investigation, if not to himself per- 
sonally, was so strong and general in those quarteis in which the 
principal power resided of accelerating or retarding the j)rogre88 
of knowledge on the subject of his pursuits, that any further efforts 
of his in England were likely to be for the present unavailing. Il 
was not long, however, before circumstances aro.se in another 
quarter, which called, on Ids part, for fresh (‘xertions. The ex- 
istence of a popular government in Spain, at the period of the oc- 
currence of the fever of Barcelona, in 18‘Zl, atforded a favourable 
opportunity of explaiiiiiig to the inhabitants of that country, to 
whom, from the recentncbs of free diHciission, such investigations 
were necessarily new, the true nature of sanitary laws, their ob- 
jects, and effects. Relying upon a fair examination of facts by the 
real representatives of the people, even in a countiy so backward as 
Spain, he proceeded, by the authority of the Spanish government, 
to investigate that fever. 

‘ Among the medical faculty of the capital of Catalonia/ (8ay*i Dr. Macleatt 
in his Evils of Quarantine Laws,”) * 1 was rejoiced to And the spirit of free 
inquiry, and qf Uberai discttssioa, in a state of Ugh activity. In co-epenffoii 
with tea native aid fear fomifnPii sielaiis, vrhoagreed regularly to assemWe 
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two everting# In the week, I immediately entered upon a minute and patient 
Investigation of the subject of my inquiry. Our Society, thus spontaneously 
formed, had the remarkable, and probably unprecedented peculiarities, of 
being composed of physicians of four different nations, of being all volunteers 
serving at their own expense, and of being actuated neither by hope of re- 
ward nor dread of displeasure from any government, sect, corporation, or 
individual.' 

The result of their united labours, continued for two months, 
was an exposition of facts, emphatically called ‘ The Manifesto of 
the Fifteen Physicians,* published in Barcelona in February 1822, 
presented to the Cortes on their assembling in March, and re- 
printed by Dr. Maclean at Madrid in April, for general circulation. 
But as this Manifesto only related to the individual fever of Bar- 
celona, in 1821, Dr. Maclean thought it necessaiy to address se- 
parate meiuorials to the national congress, ‘ disproving, upon the 
broad basis of general principles, the existence of contagion uni- 
versally in epidemic diseases.* To this effect, he successively 
transmitted to them four different representations ; and had the 
Satisfaction to find, that, among the non-nieclieal members of the 
Cortes, their perusal was followed by a rapidly increasing con- 
viction. The principle, that, on a question of science, facts alone 
should be attended to, was virtually recognised and consecrated in 
a very remarkable maimer, by a memorable decision of that body, 
in October 1822. It was the first decision ever pronounced 
upon this subject, in a legislative assembly, precisely in point. 
Regardless of the unammom diettm even of the medical mem- 
bers of their own body, being nine in number, as well as the 
known opinion of an immenBC majority of all the physicians of 
Spain, they rejected in toto, after a solemn debate, and by a ma- 
jority of sixty-five to forty-eight votes, the project of a code of 
sanUary laws, which had been for years in careful preparation, suc- 
cessively by a commission of the government, and two committees 
of public health of the Cortes. This was a result that far ex- 
ceeded even his most sanguine expectations. Previous to his de- 
parture from Madrid, the King of Spain conferred on Dr. Maclean 
the cross of the order of Charles III., as announced to him in the 
following terms by the minister of the interior : 

Gopernment of the Peninsula. — Section qf Benevolence and Health. 

* I have, of this date, communicated to the Minister of Grace and Justice, 
a# follows : “ In order to recompense in some measure the important services 
rendered to humanity by the English physician. Don Carlos Maclean, in pro- 
ceeding at his own expense from London to Barcelona, under the critical cir- 
cumstances in which that city experienced ail the calamities of the yellow 
fever, with the philanthropic object of examining the nature and progress of 
that malady, and also in presenting, as the fruit of his interesting investiga- 
liort, a printed exposition, manifesting the principles on which that celebrated 
professor founds his opinion of the non-existence of contagio%in the yellow 
fever, his Majesty has been pleased to invest the said Don Carlos Maclean 
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vitb tbe cfosi of tho royal ai\d dUtingaished order of Charles III., directing 
at the atnie time bis Exposition, aboTe mentioned, to be transmitted to the 
General Direction of Studies for their opinion in d matter of such great im* 
portance.** By order of his Majesty, I communicate this to your Excellency, 
that you may take such measures in consequence as belong to your depart* 
ment. 

' By royal command, I transmit this for your information and satisfaction* 
God preserve you many years. 

* Moscoso.* 

In passing through Paris, on hia return from Spain, Dr. Maclean 
learned that the medical commissioners of the French Government 
to Barcelona, smarting under the ridicule with which their pro- 
ceedings in that place had been overwhelmed, had thought fit to 
suppress their promised reports on the subject of the fever ; and it 
was only through the kindness of Mr. Galatin, envoy from the 
United States, that he was enabled to peruse a copy of their first 
report, which had been presented to that minister by Dr. Pariset, 
before its suppression ; fiom which perusal he found reason to 
regard tliat measure as by far the most discreet act connected with 
the proceedings of this extraordinary commission for maintaining 
pestilential contagion on its usurped throne. Nothing could bo 
more extravagant than the narratives of that commission, excepting, 
indeed, the honours heaped upon its members by the French Go- 
vernment, for disgracing themselves by politically violating all the 
laws of philosojihical investigation. But although the ravages of 
this epidemic were, for political motives, almost incredibly ex- 
aggerated by the French press, of which Dr. Pariset, the chief 
commissioner, watt at that tmcy or had been rrrentlp, a censor ; 
these exaggerations being spread by repetition in the journals of 
other countries ; yet its mortality, owing principally to these hy- 
pocritical extravagances, and the conseciucnt increased severity of 
the Sanitary Laws, was truly formidable, us is evident frorh the 
fact, that nine physicians and ten surgeons, being a fourth, or per- 
haps a third, of all the medical faculty of Ikiroelona and Bar- 
celonata, perished in tlie course of its piogress. 

Upon his return from Spain, Dr. Maclean occupied himself In 
vain in making fresh representations, founded on his recent proceed- 
ings, to the usual (piarters. iii the hope of obtaining some direct 
parliamentary proceedings, or the opportunity of affording further 
proofs of the validity of his conclusions. The accustomed shuffles, 
evasions, delusive refei cnees from ofticc to office, and subterfuges 
without end, were ahnost undisguisedly resorted to upon this occa- 
sion. The royal permission to wear the cross of the order of 
Charles III., wliich had been conferred upon him by the King of 
Spain, and a sum of 750/. from the treasury, in reimbursement of 
the many thousands which he had expended, were all that he couldi 
obtain from the justice of the Government. But, although they 
would not fulopt any of his conclusions, as the avowed grounds of 
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their measures, they did not scruple to act upon them hy k aide 
wind, and in a manner that cannot fail to be deemed, by unbiassed 
persons, as most disgraceful. A parliamentary Committee bad 
been sitting on the foreign trade of the country ; and to this Com- 
mittee, by which not only all allusion to the proceedings of Dr. 
Maclean was cautiously suppressed, but even his evidence, and 
that of all otlier poisons who did not believe in the received doc- 
trine of pestilential contagion, positively refused to be received, 
was referred in 1824, the subject of the quarantine laws. Dr. 
Maclean was, at this period, occupied in publishing his ‘ Evils of 
Quarantine Laws,’ &c., as the results of his researches in Spain and 
other countries ; and, being determined not to allow personal con- 
sideration to interfere with the progress of elucidation, in a matter 
of such groat public importance, he regularly communicated the 
sheets, as they were printed off, to a member of the Committee, 
by whom his evidence had been refused ; and the degree in 
which their Report surpasses in sense and liberality the evidence 
of the medical believers, to whom they thought proper to limit 
their examinations, affords satisfactory proof that they made ample 
use of this new source of information. It is worthy of notice, 
that, although Fellows of the College of Physicians, regularly 
drilled, were, examined by the Committee on the contagion of the 
plague in 1810, not one of them appeared before the Committee on 
Quarantine in lS2t, although no doubt could be entertained of 
their continued orthodoxy : and that none of the five orthodox 
medical gentlemen, who were selected for examination in 1824, 
with perhaps one exception, liad ev'er seen a case of plague in his 
life! 

The majority of these medical witnesses wore for retaining the 
probationary airings, whilst the Committee, in their Report, recom- 
mend their abolition. The former talked of thirty-five or forty 
days, as the minimum of quarantine for ships with foul bills of 
health, whilst the latter were for reducing tlicm to twenty-one days, 
probationary airings included. It is, indeed, most strongly evinced 
by the language of the first paragraph, as well as hy the whole 
tenor of their Report, that this Committee were almost, if not 
wholly, convinced hy the arguments of Dr. Maclean ; and, that, in 
forming the inconsistent conclusions at which they thought proper 
to arrive, they were actuated much more by the supposed force of 
public prejudice in favour of the institution of quarantine^ than by 
any deference for the medical opinions whicli were presented to them 
in evidence. We say < inconsistent conclusions^ because nothing 
can he more inconsistent, in persons beliering the existence of pe»- 
tilential contagion, and the utility of quarantine laws, than to re- 
commend any diminution of restrictions, which, if the doctrines 
upon which they are founded are true, ought to be everywhere 
augmented, and universally extended. — We now proceed to consi- 
der their Report: 
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‘ Th() i]^^ODQe' (^he> ^iay) ‘ which this law Is supposed to lia» ijt^the.pro* 
tecjl^ tj^e public health, its bearing oh some ef pnr strongest prejnii^es^ 
and its eoibracing the various precautions which have been long darned our 
safeguards against the introduction of contagious diseases, from whatever part 
of the world the danger may be apprehended, renders every recommendation 
that may effect it a matter at once of general interest and peculiar delicacy. 
On the one hand, care Is to be taken that in the attempt to relieve 'commctoo 
from burdens and inconveniences which press upon it, and to afford it the 
utmost freedom of which it is susceptible, we do not expose the country to 
the most formidable risk. On the other hand, that neither ancient prejudice, 
nor an excess of anxiety to avert possibU danger, should induce the conti- 
nuadbe of restrictions inessential to their object^ and should thus deny to the 
trade any of those facilities which, consistently with every prudential regard 
to considerations of protection and safety, it may be permitted to enjoy.* 

The Committee then enter into a detail of their proceedings, as 
follows : 

‘ In the commencement of their inquiry, your Committee thought it right to 
call for the report of a select Committee, which was appointed, in 1819, to 
consider the validity of the doctrine of contagion in the plague, and the evi- 
dence on which their report was founded. At that period, the long received 
opinion that the plague was a contagious disease, liable to be conveyed from 
infected countries, and communicated by means of persons and articles of 
merchandize, had recently been called in question, by some persons of the 
medical profession, n ith such effect as to induce the House to institute an 
inquiry into the subject by means of a select Committee. 

‘ Your Conunitleo feels that the burthens and inconveniences complained of 
by the mercantile and shipping interests are of consi(lcral)lc magnitude, and 
that some relief from them would be not only a great boon to the trade on 
which they generally operate, but seems necessary as well to the preservation 
of a part of it, as to afford encouragement to a new and improving branch of 
commerce, likely to become highly valuable to our manufactures. They 
allnde to that which promises to be produced in consequence of the increased 
cnltivation of cotton in Egypt, the export of which to tliis country first com* 
menced about two years ago, and has so rapidly grown, that the amount of 
fifty thousand bags is expected to bo imported in the present year. From 
hence the raanfaclurers of this article will probably derive, in future, a lurgO 
proportion of their supply ; the interest therefore of our national industry, In 
one of its most productive branches, unites itself with that of the ship-owners 
and merchants, in making it a matter of importance to extend to the importa- 
tions from Egypt every facility of which they aro capable, without too 
much relaxing in the attention due to the security and health of the United 
Kingdom.* (Report, p. 7.) 

That the quarantine laws press singularly hard, in their effect 
tipon the price of the raw material of cotton, is most certain. It is 
not too much to say, with the prospect which now presents of the 
increased culture of that article in Egypt, that the abolition of these 
restrictions would considerably diminish the price to the manufac- 
turer. At pr^sdnt^ their effect is to impose upon cotton an amount 
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of charges^ after arriving at the quarantine establisha^eaC at Mil- 
ford Hav^n, considerably exceeding the half of t^ total ainount 
of charges incurred in the transmission from Eg^t to Borland. 
The idea continues to be entertained, that France may compite 
with us in the manufacture of cotton. If our quarantine laws^ im- 
pose a tax of ten per cent, on raw cotton, or, in other words, in- 
crease the price to the manufacturer to that extent, is it not evi- 
dent that we pay a premium of ten per cent, to ^J^ite that compe- 
tition ? And would there be any longer danger of competition, if 
the premium were discontinued? Whilst this premium, qr any Mrt 
of it, is maintained ; just in that ratio shall we be givis|( a 
bounty to excite competition on the part of the continental mauu# 
facturer. — The Report proceeds thus : 

‘ With a view to determining to what extent the increased facil^M^ that 
and every other branch of commerM affected by these laws may bd^with 
safety and prudence afforded, yoar 0|i|imittt‘e have called before them several 
medical men of CMuincuce, whose r^nions appeared the best calculated to 
assist lliem in pursuing the object of their inquiry, and coming to a satisfactory 
conclusion. In making their selection, the House will observe they have 
dimUned -themselves to tlmse whoso attention had not only bfen directed to 
this subject, but nhose opinions nere understood to be in favour qf the 
received doctrine of contagion ; tlieir reason for this was, that it being their 
object to ascertain the degree of relaxation in the present regulations that 
might bo safeig adoptc'd, consislcntlg irilh the ex istence of danger, no advan- 
tage could arise from Imving recourse to the opinions of those who entirely 
disbelieved the possibility of contagion, and considered every precaution 
against It misplaced and unnecessary.’ (Rep. p. 8.) 

If the conduct here openly avowed docs not amount to the sup- 
pression of truth, and the strangulation of discovery, we do not 
know the moaning of words. How very different were the pro- 
ceedings of the Spanish Cortes and Government upon a similar 
occasion ! In consetiuence of u decree of the Extraordinary Cortes, 
in December 1821, the Government addressed an order to the 
Political Chiefs of Catalonia and Andalusia, &c., dirccRng that 
these auHiorities should concur with the academies and schools of 
physic, in commissioning the most enlightened profehsors and 
other persons of distinguished talent, who should be requested 
to transmit data and observations concerning the yellow fever, for 
the inforiuation ol (loverniiient ^ taking car^tthat those of dif- 
ferent Ol’fNIONS, ON THE POINT OK CONTAGION, SHOULD BE AS 

NjBARLV^ AS pos'iim.K IN EQUAL NUMBERS. Thjs Contrast between 
good faith and bad faith in matters of scientific inquiry, deserves 
to be recorded for the benefit of our successors in all future 
generations. 

‘ In the opinions delivered by the mediesj^en who have been 
examined,^ say the Committee, < <Aere has appeared sqm variety 
as to particular poinU: The truth is, that ‘ there has not only 
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been no general agreement whatever arMj/ng them upon avt^ eingk 
point* but that each is, on many points, wholly inconeietent with 
himeetf Respecting probationary airings, for ins^ce^ whilst Dr. 
Pym ‘ is of opinion that they may be discontinued,^ $lir Oilbert 
Blane * considers them useful,* Dr. Newberry as ‘ the best MCiirity 
we have,* and Mr. Saunders as ‘ indispensable.* RespectU|g the 
periods of q^iaraniioe, the efficacy of fumigation and batbtf^d 
every other point, the witnesses equally differ. And one qf thbrn; 
after having, in one place, stated that ‘ no part of the quarahtiha 
laws could, in his opinion, be dispensed with,* in another plahO 
(M^, that ‘ considering the period from October to March to bo 
Ibee eueceptihle than the other months of the year, he would bq 
^ for greatly abridging quarantine for the accommodation of com* 
merce^t and, if it ivore not for timidity and some share of respon^ 
eibilit^lighting on his head, he should say, that in the susceptible 
months also, it might be very safely abridged ! Sir Gilbert Blane 
will perhaps show us, how, by jP^id of medical logic, these con- 
tradictions may be reconciled. ^ 

Another of the medical witnesses of 1819 (Dr. Granville) makes 
the three following contradictory statements almost in a breath. 
He * ascribes onr not having the plague in England for 154 yttrs 
to quarantine regulations* * The only way ho can account for the 
plague not having taken place during the last 151 years, is, that it 
was never shipped from the Levant* Again, he ‘ does not admit, 
that, if the disease be shipped, any circumstances will prevent its * 
spreading* Here quarantine is doubly demolished by one of the 
most orthodox of the faithful ; for, if ‘ it was never shipped from 
the Levant,' and if ‘ no circumstances will prevent its spreading 
when shipped,’ it is self-evident that our not having the plague in 
England cannot be ascribed to quarantine regulations. 

Let us DO\v show that the doctrines respecting quarantine arc 
universally at variance with the doctiinos respecting j)CRtilential 
contagion, whether we take those of the medical witnesses of 1819, 
or of 1824, or of the elder or younger contagionists of any^otber 
periods. Here every man who is^not in favour of an interminable 
quarantine, (a doctrine which probably no man will avow,) is 
necessarily at variance with himself, as well as with all his 
neighbours. But in order to avoid repetition, it will be sufficient 
for us to take the doctrinps of the medical witnesses of 1824, once 
for all, as examprefe of these absurdities and contradictions. 

Drs.Pym and Granville, in proposing a curtailment of quarantine, 
are acting in direct contradiction to the version of the doctrine of 
* pestilential contagion, which they themselves profess to entertain ; 
and they, as well as the three other medical witnesses, in not 
recommending that quarantine should be lengthened in duration, 
increased in rigdbr, and universally extended, are acting in equal 
contradiction to the version of that doctrine transmitted to u§ by 
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eldfr coDtagionists, who may be regarded as the fathers of the 
•ysiem. Fracastorius, Forestus, Beuedictus, Dienaerbroeli:, and 
JMLead, are at least entitled to be considered as equal in authority 
to the five medical witnesses who have been selected for examina- 
tion by the Committee. And what is the version of the doctrine 
of pestilential contagion, which they have transmitted to us ? That 
h pestilence has been produced, by a contagion, which had lain in 
a feather-bed /<»• seven years ; and another by a contagion which 
had lain in rags for fourteen years. (A detailed account of these, 
and of similar ridiculous narratives, will be found in Dr Maclean's 
Researches in the Levant concerning the Plague.) Here wc have 
two periods assigned, that arc, at any rate, specific — seven years 
for feathers, and fourteen years for rags, indicating also specific 
periods for quarantine ; not like the vague and indefinite periods 
of Dr. Granville of ‘ many months,* and of Dr. Pym of ‘ a consi^ 
derable time, of which it is impossible to judge* leaving us in a 
state of utter uncertainty reapeol|ig the length of quarantine that 
ought, upon their own principles, to be imposed. It does not 
appear whether Sir Gilbert Blane, Dr. Newberry, and Mr. Green, 
adopt the shorter or the longer of these periods, or any intermediate 
OQ|^ But, since they are believers in pcstikmtial contagion, it is 
certain, that whatever version of the doctriiic tliey follow, they are 
inconsistent, in not considering an extension of duration, an increase 
of rigour, and a universal extension of quarantine regulations to 
be nccessnry. As the small pox and vaccine viruses, after being 
transmitted to the East or West Indies, or the Mediterranean, 
produce their appropriate maladies, after several years, so a virus 
still more powerful, as the supposed contagion of plague is pre- 
sumed to be, might be expected to romnin in feathers, rags, or 
cotton, seven, fourteen, twenty-one, or almost any numher of years, 
that it might conlinuc undisturhed. Taking this doctrine to the 
extent that it fairly admits of, no quarantine could be deemed 
efficient that was not of the duration of years. A quarantine of 
twenty, thirty, forty, or sixty days, would he a mere mockery — 
a farce, under the shortest period that pestilential contagion is 
tupposed capable of reniaiidng goods. 

From the evidence of all the witnesses, medical and non-medical, 
of 1819 and 1824, as well as from official custom-house returns 
from Rochester, Portsmouth, Falmouth, Milford, Bristol, Liver- 
pool, and Hull, it docs not appear that any case of plague has ever 
at any period of time occurred at any of the quarantine stations of 
England. And, if wc may judge from the manner of performing 
the expurgation of goods at the principal stations of England end 
Ireland, this exemption from sickness could not in any degree have 
depended upon that operation. At Stangate Creek, according to 
the evidence of Mr. Saunders, the Superintendent, ‘ the first class 
goods are sometimes left without the probationary airings. In the 
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cas^ of a ship trith a thousand bales of eotton, it woUl(f hot be 
possible to air them within fifteen days upon deck. The whole of 
the interior of the cotton is not opened to the air, with* a clean bill 
of health.’ The testimony of Mr. M‘Neil, Superintendent at Car- 
lingford, is still more unequivocal. ^ There is no floating laSai*etto, 
or laaaretto ashore. There is no other place to air goods than the 
deck of the vessel in which they come. In the last three years, 
there luivc been forty-two vessels. They never do more than hoist 
the bags upon the deck, many as they can get a( near tha 
hatches. There is no means of exainining or airing tlio cargo with 
a foul bill of health. The bags have never been oj>eiied. The 
captains have always stated, that it was impossible to do it. Has 
never heard of any sickness at Carlingford. There is no physician 
within ten miles. Vessels with foul bills of healtli have re])eatedly 
arrived at Carlingford. In point of fact, a bale of cotton is not 
opened at any tivie.* 

It cannot be supposed that the Suporintondcuts of Qunmntine 
would have represented the expurgation of goods to be performed 
less perfectly than was in reality the case. But, according to 
their testimony, it must have always been ineffieieut; and, if con- 
tagion existed, cveiy ship that arrived in England from a pestUou- 
tial country, in a pestilential season, would have had it on board ; 
and it would have as often been sent into circulation among the 
community. Siich a ciicumstanco, however, has never been known 
to happen. In 1823, there were 857 ships or vessels detained in 
quarantine in Ihigland, Scotland, and Indand, from various parts 
of the world. Supposing a proportional iiuml)er to have arrived 
from pestilential countries, since our first eonmu'rcial intercourse 
witli Turkey, they must in two centuries and a half have amouutqd 
to upwards of fifty thousand. But in the evideiico adduced before 
the two Committees of the House of Commons, it is upon record, 
on the unanimous to.stiinony of the witnesses, as well as ])y official 
returns, that in no one of these ships has any case of pestilcptiiid 
sickness been crer known to occur, — a fact from which it may be 
conclusively inferred not only that pestilential eoiitagioii has no 
existence, but that, if it did exist in tlie plague in the Levant 
quarantine would still have no object in England. This double 
inference is inevitable. 

In the interval between the publication of the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons of 1824, on Quarantine, and 
the introduction of a bill into Parliament on that subject, in 1826, 
Dr. Maclean proceeded to Liverpool, with a view to explain to the 
merchants of that city connected with the Levant trade the real 
nature of the imschievous restrictions with which that commerce is 
80 unnecessarily trammelled. In October 1824, he there delivered 
a lecture upon that subject, before a most respectable audience, 
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which the Liverpool Mediterranean ARsociation requested his per- 
mission to publish, In a letter from their Secretary, of which the 
following is an extract : 

* I am directed by the Committee to state, that they are fully sensible of 
the benefits that have accrued to commerce from your labours in investigating 
the evils of Quarantine T^aws, and ha\e great satisfaction in acknowledging the 
same. They have at the same time deputed me to convey their entire appro- 
bation of your Lecture on Quarantine Laws, recently given at the Lyceum, 
and respectfully to solicit your permission to the publication thereof by the 
Association.* 

That similar favourable sentiments of Dr. Maclean^s labours 
were entertained by the commercial and shipping interests in 
general, is corroborated by the following extract from the Report 
of the Committee of Ship Owners presented to the General Annual 
Meeting, held at the City of Loudon Taverii, 23d December 1824. 

‘ Tho Committee cannot omit this opportunity of expressing, in concur- 
rence with the sentiments of other public bodies and distinguished individuals, 
their high opinion of the important services which have been rendered to the 
community at large, and to tho shipping interests in particular, by Dr. Charles 
Maclean, in his able writings, tending to establish that the Governments of 
Europe have acted in error in hurthening shipping and commerce with re- 
strictions from tho fear of contagion. And the Committee hope that the 
ameliorations of the uQarantine System now about to take place may be 
succeeded by other measures of a similar nature, nutil the whole of these 
restrictions, which cannot be proved to bo indispensable, shall have been 
abolished,' 

In the Examiner of January the 9th, 182.5, the lecture at 
Liverjwol, which contains an analysis of the Report of the 
Committee of 1824, and of the evidence laid before them, is thus 
spoken of : 

‘ Dr. Maclean, who has so much distinguished himself by perseverance, 
courage, and humanity, in his arduous inquiries on the subject of contagion ; 
who has exposed himself, in various climates, to all sorts of losses and perils) 
lately delivered a lecture at l.iverpool on this most important topic, which is 
just now published. Some years ago we noticed tlje honourable labours of 
this gentleman; and every thing that we have sinee heard, more and more 
satisfies us that he is right in his opinion, that the received doctrine respecting 
contagion is altogether erroneous, andthat the entirt* system of Quarantine 
with its enoimou'i co>t and highly injurious conscqueuces to trade ought to 
be wholly abolished. It is clear to us, that, if there were no crooked interests 
at work, this abolition would take place at once ; but when offtce and patron- 
age are at stake, what signifies the general advantage? A perusal of this 
single lecture would, we suspect, satisfy any intelligent man that our Qua- 
rantine Laws, at least, arc at once both absurd and mischievous. Sooner or 
later, the whole system will fall before Dr. Maclean’s we!' directed lottery 
and the public will then know to whom it is indebted for its better knowledge 
as well as for its relief from a most pernicious burthen.’ * 
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ON THE NOBILITY OP THE SKIN. 

Chap. III. 

Ohiermtions upon those Countries and classes of Persons among 

whom the prejudice of the Nobility of the Skin is most rooted. 

The contrivances by which Europeans have endeavoured to render 
Africans and their colour contemptible, have been attended with 
success in various classes of society amon;^ those nations who possess 
colonies and slaves. But the prejudice has most tenacity wherever 
there are negro-traders and planters, and at those courts where 
certain individuals, some holding colonial property, others interested 
in the traffic of human beings, share between them the blood-stained 
profits of the slave trade. 

In general, white wonjcn, abjuring the natural softness of their 
sex, have shown themselves more cruel than men towards tho negro 
race *, especially towards negresses and women of colour, when the 
beauty or graces, natural or ac(purcd, of the latter, have caused 
them to be considered as rivals capable of provoking conjugal infi- 
delity. 

The aversion felt by Creole women, in this case, rests upon two 
motives : the one, being vanity, is blameablc ; the other arises ne- 
cessarily from the respect due to morals. The flexibility of the 
female character does not exclude the most rigid inflexibility when- 
ever the interests of self-love are concerned. A Creole lady has 
lately been found in the highest state of irritation, from having 
seen a white servant behind a carriage belonging to a black and a 
person of mixed blood. 

The prejudice concerning the nobility of colour never existed 
among nations who possessed no colonies ; and among those with 
colonial possessions, it has sometimes given way to the influence of 
milder manners. Amo, a negro, took his doctor's degree at the 
university of Witteinberg, and afterwards presided where white 
students supported their theses. Hannibal, in Russia, rose to be 
lieutenant-general, and directed the service of engineers ; Angelo- 
Solineau, generally esteemed at the court of Vienna, obtained in 
marriage a noble lady of Christiani ; John Latinus was professor at 
Grenada; and, even in France, the celebrated Saint-George, who 
excelled in every elegant accomplishment, was received and ad- 
mired in what was perhaps unjustly termed good company. 


* See ‘ Notes on the Wesl-Indics/ by Pinkard. In 8to, London, 1616, p. 
m and 3i8. 
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Although the states of Spain and Portugal contained an enormous 
number of slaves, their treatment was not, in general, very severe; 
a spirit of religion bestowed on them the benefits of leisure and 
instruction. Tliesc two powers, in their foreign possessions, had 
negroes and persons of rnixed-blood, who were lawyers, physicians, 
military men, and priests. Two natives of Congo have even been 
elevated by the Portuguese to the cjdscopacy, to which they proved 
an honour by their good conduct. * 

In Europe, the cniployments and habits of women tend to bring 
the females of u family into contact with each other more frequently 
than men, hetween whom there is the same difference of rank. But 
this remark is not applicable to the conduct of Creole ladies in the 
colonies. NoUiing can be more ridiculous than the extreme pains 
which they take, especially at Louisiana, to avoid all connexion 
with persons of their own sox who are in any degree, however distant 
or collateral, affected with the taint of an African genealogy. 

At Cuba, wliea a white lady goes to ehureli, a slave carries 
before her a carpel, and sometimes a little chair ; hut a black' or 
half-cast woman, however lich, must m‘vcr dare aspire to such a 
prerogative. A recent traveller makes mention of a quatroon lady 
who vainly solicited to be autliorised to marry a white man. t 

The prejudice of colour exists in asupn’mo degree in the English, 
French, and Dutch colonies, and, above all, in the United States. 
An anecdote is i elated eoncerrdnig Washington upon this subject, 
wlil(‘h tarnishes a little the gloiy of that great man. He had a 
great many slaves ; an linglish author, Edward Rushton, addressed 
to him, in I7ff7» on exc'ellent memoir, in the epistolary form, \nK)n 
the contradiction Which his comlu(;t displayed when opposed to the 
republican ])rinci]>les whieli he had so well nsseitcd. Washington, 
by way of repl\, sent him hack his letter enclosed in a sheet of 
paper, j 

The peremptory argumonts of Edward Rusthon were applied to 
the republic of the Unite<l States, whose citizens arc, in his eyes, 
highly Tcprehensible, ‘ Von justify' said he ‘ your owu revolution, 
upon the plea of the rights of liberty ; but when your slaves re- 
quire to share in the blessings of freedom, why do not you allow 
them those rights of which you arc so tenacious for yourselves V 

The message addressed on the 5th of December 1825, by Presi- 
dettt Quincy Adams to Congress, is a document rich in principles, 
obsevvations, and facts, upon which the mind and the heart may 


• See Noticias do Portugal, etc. par Faria. In-fol. Lisboa, 1740, p. 222. 

t See rile de Cuba el le Havane, par M. Masse. In 8vo, Paris,'* 1825, p. 
171 and the following, et p. 283. 

X Poems and other writings by the late Edward Rusthon, etc, London. 
1824, p. 23 of the life ofthe author, and p. ICO and the following of the work. 
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r^t with ioteres^. It is there proved that the government steadily 
pursues the execution of the lau^ against the slave trade ; but, at 
the same time, we must regret to observe, that it does not contain 
any measure, adopted or proposed, to hasten the final abolition of 
slavery in the Southern States of the republic. It will, I am aware, 
he answered, that, according to the federal compact, the article of 
slavery is left among those of separate legislature, peculiar to each 
state of which the Union is composed ; but might not some indication 
of the real interest of the planter, as well aS those of humanity, 
have given additional value and importance to the message of the 
President ? 


DEPENDENCE OF SHERIFFS ON THE PLEASURE OF THE 
GOVERNMENT AT BOMUAY. 

The avowed objects of the legislature in establishing British 
Courts of Justice at the three Presidencies in India, was to prevent 
acts of oppression being committed by the Government of India 
towards British subjects living within the limits over which the 
jurisdiction of such Courts extended. As the duties of such Courts 
would, therefore, frc((uontIy bring them into eoiitlict with despoti- 
cally inclined governors and tlieir minions, it seems to be of the 
highest importance to have all its officers independent of such 
governors both in their appointments and emoluments. At Calcutta, 
the practice, in confomiity to (he charter wlneh established that 
Court,* is for the Judges to nominate three persons as fit to serve 
in the office of shorifT; and within three days aftcu* tins nomination 
the Governnient selects one of the thiee, wJio becomes thereby 
appointed, and serves his term of one year; when the same form 
of nomination by the (^lurt and selection by ilm Government is 
again repeated. This, one would think, is a coiiocssiori large enough 
to answer every purpose of keeping politically obnoxious individuala 
out of office. But at Aladras and Bombay the matter is different; for 
although the statutes which empower the Crown to erect Supreme 
Courts at the two latter Presidencies t state, that they shall consist 
of the samenuinberof Judges, and be invested with the same powers 
as the Supreme Court of Calcutta ; yet, in the particular clauses of 
the respective charters of these Coufts relative to the appointment 
of sheriffs, the power of so doing is vested in the local Government 
of each Presidency alone ; — an inconsistency in statute-making far 
from uncommon," but not on that account the less absurd, the for- 

^ — 

• Sec Sect. IX. of the Charter for erecting the Supreme Court at Calcuttfi. 

+ Sec, for that of Madras — the Acta 89 & 10 of Geo. IB. c- 79. and 
for that of Bemhay, the Act 4- of Geo. IV. c. 71. 
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mer part of the act securing the same powers to the Judges of each 
of the Presidencies, and the latter part of the same act declanng 
these powers to }^Miferent ^ 

The evil of this is, that at Madras and Bomfiiy, the Sheriff is 
entirely the creature of the Government, although hit h the only 
executive officer of a Court erected for the avo\^ purpose of 
checking, by law, the inevitable tendency of all Governments, and 
especially delegated and distant ones, towards tyranny and oppres- 
sion. The Sheriff has not only to execute all writs and process, 
hut to carry into effect commitments for contempt of court, and to 
preserve the peace and order of its proceedings. Now, as these 
have been, at Bond>ay especially, often interrupted bv persons under 
the immediate protection of the Government itself ; nay, as even 
its very members have been detected in acts of scarcely-concealed 
hostility to that Court,— how could a Sheriff, appointed entirely at 
its pleasure, be expected to do his duty, unless he could perform that 
whmh is declared to be impossible ; namely, to serve two mastei-s? 
for in this case, he must inevitably cleave to the one and leave 
the other. And it is not difficult to predict to which he would 
most firmly attach himself, where nothing hut empty handed 
Justice is on the one side, and tlie loaves and fishes of the golden- 
gifted Mammon on tlic <>thcr. One tact is, however, worth many 
arguments; and to show the soit of persons that are appointed 
under such a systoni, wc may mention the name of a Mr. Grey, the 
son of a bailiff of Lord Keith’s, who had the appointment of Sheriff, 
and enjoyed all its emoluments for the full period of his service ; 
if thnt could so be called, when he never attended once, in Court, 
during all the time he lu*ld the office ! Another proof of the impro- 
priety of the Sheriff’s being appointed by the (lOvernmentAay he 
found in the faet,that one of the public Secretaries at Boirioay^has 
been recently known to write official letters, by order of Govern- 
ment, to its own creature the Sheriff, demanding exemptiw for cer- 
tain civil servants named by him, from serving on the ^^Mud jury ! 
It would be but one step more, to take the Supreme Court into 
their own hands entirely, and administer justice according to their 
own discretion. 

But if these things are wrong, (and who will vnni||rp to deny 
it!) how much more monstrous is the power wmeh the Legis- 
lature of this country has blindly given, and stiQ ignorantly 
conliaues to the Governments of India, to Bgiz^ imprisou, and 
transport, without any form of trial, or means of protection, 
any British-boni individual they may cho^e io dislike, without 
even assigning a reason for their cond!^t, without bis com- 
mitting any legal offence, and even while he is before Itic Su- 
preme Court of Justice as a principal or witness, in defiance of 
all the Judges on the Bench, and in spite of every effort that may 
be made to saye him from impending mb ? Let the King’s Judges 
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ia India think of iUs Insult to th^jr power and indep^adence*, f hich 
la one of tan times the magnitude of that which empoWeii the 
Indian Governipent to appoint a Sheriff foteyfeVf and is an 
insult permanent offered them by the Legislature of Great Britain, 
who erect Supreme Courts of Justice in India, and send 6ut to 
them the eled of the land as Judges, armed with all the leading 
and legal power necessary to protect the King’s distant su^ects 
from occasional oppression, but yet deem these Judges, with all 
their talents, so incompetent to protect the state, that it gives to 
the Governor of every Presidency in India the absolute and irre- 
sponsiblc power of dragging any British-boni individual from out 
of the protection even of those very Judges and their Courts, and 
without any form of trial, of indicting utter ruin on any individual 
who dares to say a word or breathe a wish which in the slightest 
degree ruffles the serenity of their tempers, or against whom, 
whether reasonably or othenvise, they entertain the slightest 
degree of dislike or displeasure I This is, indeed, an enormity 
against which every honest man, whatever his rank or station, 
should lift up his voice, and never cease complaining, till so insult- 
ing and degrading a law be blotted out from the statute-book for 
ever ! 


LBTDeR III. FROM THE ‘ CAPE COLONIST' TO EARL 

^ BATHURST. 

My Grtpe of Good Hopr^ Nov, 30, 1826. 

In i^last Idler,* I had the honour to lay before your Lordship’R 
brief expose of the system of jobhitjg, Unit had been pursued by 
Lord 6hi^*les Somerset, for the purpose of getting his son, Captain 
Henry Sj^pierset, advam^ed to the lieutenant-colonelcy of tH#Capc 
regiment, and the command of the frontier. I must now begf leave 
to call your Lordship’s attention t<» the acts of depredation com- 
mitted bjj^the Colonial Government upon the Caffer nation. Whilst 
the ‘ Cape> Gazette' has been constantly holding forth, in a. high 
strain of®0lini^an philanthropy, upon the pacific intentions of Go- 
vernment tQMrds the native tribes, our troops have been robbing 
the CaffeVB hf^their cattle, and shooting their women and chiidreR 
by ‘ mlshJk f % cannot give your ijordship a more convincing 
proof of th^!^ll^ulness of these ‘ mistakv^i than the subjoined 
copy of a memorial m^ to Lord Charles Somerset, and hi» ffply 
to the same : " , ^ 

'■ — ~ ■■ ^ - 

• Vide Oriental Herald, voL xH. p. 276. Tfee date of the preceding letteri 
to Earl Bathunt has been, by an error of the preis, rendered 1925 lattead of 
1696.— Eorrot. 
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‘ P&rt Elizabeth, September 1991. 

‘ To hi« Excellency* the Right Honourable Lord C. H. Somerset, Gover- 
nor and C/omraander-in-Chief, &c &c. &c., the Memorial of JTohanna Gardner 
(bom Oosthuyzen) humbly sheweth, 

‘ That on the I2th of April 1819, a span of oxen were commanded from her, 
and sent with a waggon of Arahony Micimel Muller to attend the commander. 
That the oxen were absent for ten months, whereby Memorialist was 
dej>rivctl from earning a subsistence, her waggon and oxen being her only 
dependence for a livelihood, she having been abandoned by her husband.' That 
Memorialist only received six of her oxen back, and has in vain applied for 
remuneration ; though other persons who were commanded under similar Cir- 
cumstances received payment. Memorialist has the honour (sub. No. 1.) to 
enclose a copy of certificati- received from the Commandant, 8. S. Muller, to 
that effect, and (sub. No. 2.) copy of certificate from A. M. Muller, (the owner 
of the waggon,) slating the loss of the four oxen, the bad state of the other 
six, and the time they were employed Memorialist begs leave most humbly 
to submit to your Excellency, that the usual rate of payment for oxen is five 
rix dollars per di^.n ; and that hers were absent from the 12tU of April 
1819, to the lUh of Fob. 1820. 

* Memorialist begs also most humbly to represent to your Excellency, that, 
on the I7th of April 1820, a waggon and oxen M a.s commanded from her, for 
the purpose of transporting '^eltlers to Uitenhage, as per copy of certificate 
No. 3, for whicl> service, Memorialist has also beeuun.ibb' to obtain remune- 
ration. 

‘ Memorialist, tlierefon', most humbly begi tlml your Excellency will be 
graciously pleased to take her case into eonsideiatinn, and direct such remu- 
neration to bo mu(l(! to her as your Excolloncy may doom meet, and Memo- 
rialist. ns in duly liound, will over pray, &e.* ^ 

‘ Colonial Office, \ovrmber 5th, 1824). 

‘ Reply to ibc Memorial of Mrs. , 1 . (lardnor, claiming remuneration for tl\o 
use of her oxen, which Here « m|il()yed on the Cfimmando in the year 1819, 
and of the v\aggon and oxen slated to liave been furnislied by her, for the con- 
veyance of ’sell lers from Port Elizabeth to L'ilenhage in 1820. 

‘ The Memorialist’s claim to remuneration for the rattle she has lost in the 
public service, will bo made known to the civil and military aathorilles of 
the 'Mlmny district, in order that she may share in any future distribution of 
cattle captured from tlio falTers ; but his Excellency, the Governor, cannot 
admit tlm Momorinlist’s claim to pecuniary compensation for the waggon hire 
alluded to, it not appealing, upon imiuiry, that she has established any right 
thereto. 

‘JBy his Excellency 's command. 

(Signed) P. G. Brink.* 

Now, my Lord, here is a woman who' claims pecuniary remune- 
ration for oxen which were overworked in the Caffer war of 1819; 
they were not stolon. In the latter end of the same year, 1819, 
peace was made between the Colony and the Calfer nation. An 
immense quantity of cattle (nut less than 50,000 head !) had been 
taken from the latter, under the pretence of remunerating the 
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Colonists who had been robbed. The Gaffers had also ceded) to 
satisfy the demands of the Colonial Government, a large portion of 
territory for a ‘ neutral ground ** and, of course, we could have no 
further claims upon them for any expense the Colony had been at 
in prosecuting the war. Every thing that his Excellency had 
demanded was submissively complied with. Our subsequent attacks 
were always said to have been made for the purpose of recovering 
cattle that had been stolen since the peace ; but if such had really 
been the case, of course the Colonists who had lost the cattle were 
the only persons entitled to them wlion retaken. This reply to Mrs. 
Gardner, however, at once clears up the whole mysterious system 
which the Colonists could not account for. ‘ The first time that 
we steal cattle from the C'affers in 1824, you shall be remunerated 
for the loss you sustained by your oxen dying through fatigue in 
the public service, in the year 1811)!’ 

Ts it possible, my Lord, that under such treatment the Caffers 
will remain passive ? Will they not retaliate and contiinie to rob 
the Colonists, in return for the depredations committed on them by 
the Colonial Government ? For what has this system been kept up, 
hut to give Lieutenant-Colonel Somerset an opportunity of figuring 
in the Cape Gazette as thcconcpiororof an immense army of naked 
savages, who may, at all times, be put to tiight by a hundred men 
with fire-arms? 

I ask, my Lord, is it not a foul disgrace to England, that such n 
system should have so long prevailed ? And will it not bo an indel- 
ible stigma on your TiOrdship’s administration, if those who orga- 
nized and maintained it by fallacious representations to the Horne 
Government be not called strictly to account / I liavc the honour 
to be, $cc.y 

A Cape Colonist. 


AFFAIRS OP MESSRS. WILLIAM FALMEH AND CO. OF HYDERABAD. 

(From the Bengal Chronicle of October 0, 1820.^ 

We have inserted, in another page, a report of the proceedings 
at a special general meeting (»f the creditors, and representatives 
of the creditors, of the late firm of Falmerarid Co. of Hyderabad, 
We make no apology for the insertion of this document, for tlioiigli 
the mere details concern private individuals alone, the case of 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. is one which should come home to the 
business and bosoms of all British subjects in India, and of every 
one indeed who values the immutable principles of justice, and can 
sympathize in the distress and ruin occasioned by their arbitrary 
violation. Our readers are of course aware, that the ruin brought 
upon this house was justified by a misinteipictation of an act of 
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Parliament. The debtors of the firm were exempted from the pay- 
ment of their just demands, because they were charged an interest 
of more than 12 per cent., the law which limits interest here to 
that rate, being intcpreted to apply to independent states, in so far 
as transactions of British subjects residing in the same were con- 
cerned. We have no intention of going into the merits of the 
Hyderabad question and the transactions of Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
with the Nizam. We shall not attempt to trace the steps by which 
their ruin was accomplished, the wide-spread distress it has occa- 
sioned, nor the causes and motives to which it was attributed ; we 
shall confine ourselves to tliis one point, that that interpretation 
of law by wdiich their principal claims were invalidated, has been 
solemnly decided by the twelve Judges to have been erroneous, 
and as a consequence, that the transactions of Palmer and Co. were 
as legal, as in our judgment, and we speak from the impression 
produced by the perusal of voluminous documents, they were just 
and honourable, and advantageous to the interests of the Hydera- 
bad state. After the promulgation of this decision of the twelve 
Judges, it was of couise niiticipatcd that Messrs. Palmer and Co., 
and their numerous constihients, would have been fully indemnified 
for the losses they had sustained by a misapprehension of the law ; 
and that the interference of Government would have been employed 
to procure the liquidation of those demands, the payment of which 
had been pi evented by similar interference on grounds no longer 
tenable. This just expectation however is, we find by the document 
to which wc have been alluding, not realized. The instructions 
sent out hy the Honourahlo Court arc said to be quite ineffectual 
to enable the trustees to obtain redress, and those hopes wdiich 
the decision of tlic twelve Judges had given rise to, in the bosoms 
of many sufferers hy the ruin of the house, are again blighted hy 
this unlooked-for denial of justice. Wc would fain hope that there 
has been some misapprehension in the case — that the Directors 
have considered that the mere unofficial promulgation of the deci- 
sion of the twelve Judges would he siitficient to induce the debtors 
of the hqusc to come forward and liquidate their just debts ; and 
yet such a misconception would seem to argue but a slight acquaint- 
ance with the peculiar circumstances of the parties, and no very 
profound knowledge of human nature. The voice of the Resident 
prohibited the payment of the debts due to the Firm, pronouncing 
them illegal : the same authority must recal this measure, declare 
it to liave boon founded in misapprehension of the law ; and aid 
in the recovery of those demands, the discharge Of which it before 
prevented. 

It is possible, however, that the local Oovemiuent may venture 
to supply the deficiency in the Court’s instructions, and authorise 
the present Resident to exercise that interference, without which 
the case of Messrs. Palmer and Co. is perfectly hopeless. Such 
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an act will redound to their eternal honour. We had been informed 
8otae time ago, that the instructions sent out were such as would 
enable Messrs. Palmer and Co. to recover every claim against, at 
least their principal debtor, the Nizam ; and that, in fact, they 
would recover or he indemnified for their losses: the information, 
however, must have been entirely erroneous. 

We regret that it is not in our power to place before the reader 
the documents and correspondence referred to in the report, more 
especially the communication of Sir Charles Metcalfe, in which he 
accuses the trustees of having submitted themselves to the tuition 
of their co-trustee, Mr. William Palmer, and the reply of tho 
trustees to this charge. We sec, however, that the accusation is 
distinctly denied, and from its very nature it would seem next to 
certain that it must have iTsted on veiy vague and unsatisfactory 
bases. To those who have read the correspondence of Sir Charles* 
Metcalfe, however, as published in the Hyderabad Papei*8, this will 
not be at all surprising, for they will find the greater part of the 
charges against this devoted house of Palmer and Co. is made up 
of inuendoes, insinuations, and inferences of very equivocal con- 
nection with the premises from whicli they arc drawn. 

We have already disclaimed all intention of tracing the stops by 
which Sir Charles Metcalfe accomplished tlic ruin of the Hyderabad 
Firm, but there is one feature of the case, unconnected with the 
measure which the decision of the twelve Judges has shown to be 
illegal, so utterly repugnant to all justice, so totally indefensible 
on any principle of reason or precedent, that we cannot forbear 
calling public attention to it at this juncture, merely icininding 
them, that the act is that of tho Resident, and not of the Hon. 
Company or the (fovernment ; we allude to tho siriking out of tho 
account, the pensions actually paid to tlie Palmers, and debiting 
the Firm with the amount; now, whether these ])cnsions were 
desen’ed or undeserved, that they were actually the voluntary gift 
of the Nizam, for what he considered services rendered the state, 
is undeniable, and tliat tho payment of them was sanctioned by 
his minister, is on record. On what piinciple, then, of reason or 
justice, could they he set off against the claims of the Finn? Had 
these pensions been obtained by any undue or sinister interest 
which might have induced tlic Resident to insist on their being 
refunded, the parties alone who received them were individually 
responsible, and not the assets of the Firm, by subtracting them 
from which, a positive injury was inflicted on its innocent creditors! 
The whole case of the Hyderabad House is one, however, on which 
we dare not trust ourselves to dwell. Wc never knew, and pro- 
bably never shall know, any of the parties, and therefore neither 
interests nor prejudices are in any way connected with the indigna- 
tion it has excited in our minds. If redress, redress tho most ample, 
be not awarded to the injured individuals concerned, we have no 
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hesitation in saying, that the denial of it will be a stain on the 
Company’s administration of this country, which will endure for 
all time. 

At a Special General Meeting of the Crediton and Representativee q/* 
Creditors qf the tale Firm of Messrs. William Palmer and Co,^ held at 
their Office in Hyderabad, on Monday the 2\st August 1826, pursuant to 
public Notice. 

Present: Trustees, Captain Powell, and W. Palmer, Esq. 

(JRCDITOIIS AND IlKPIlhSENTATlVES OF CREDITORS. 

Lieutenant Arrow for himself, and repre«:entative for Mrs, Arrow and 
8ahib Begum. 

Captain Powell for himself, and representative for Lieutenant G. Sandys. 
A. Shedden, K'tq. Major Lynch, and E. and B. Drum. 

11. Dighton, Esq., representative for Tontine. 2dth regt. Madras Native 
Infantry. Lieutenant-Colonel IMidford. Major W. Baker. Captain T. 
Sotheby. Serje.int M‘Ouine. Major llundall. Lieutenant .1. Fair. Mes.sr.s. 
Mercer and Co. Messrs. Shottoii, Malcolm, and Co. Constituents of Messrs. 
Shotton, Malcolm, and Co. Constituents of Messrs. Forbes and Co. Con- 
stituents of Messrs. Criitteiulen and Co. Constituenlsof Messrs. Colvin and Co. 
Likitenvnt (’. Vnnow in the Chair. 

Captain Powell and Mr. W ray gave over charge of the affairs under trust 
to the only romuiniug trustee, Mr. W. Palmer, till others can be elected at a 
Special General Meeting to be held at the Trust Office at Hyderabad on 
Friday the 13th October next— on which day a dividend of 2 per cent, will 
be probably ileclarcd. The following statement of the accounts since 
the lust meeting, were suhmitled by tlic 'I'rustees for tlu' information of the 
creditors. 

Statemenf of Cask Ileceipts and 1)isbur.Hcments since Sth September 1825 to 
\7lli August IS’iG. 

Balance in hand per Cash Book Sth .Sep- 


tember IH25 21,709 13 0 

Cash realized since 2,35,211 0 ^ 2,59,081' 6 ^ 


Disni n'«rvi nts. 

Paid Dividends of H & 4- per Cent 1,69,992 U i 


Mr. Hastings Palmer 620 0 0 

Offleo Establishments, inelnding 

• P«)slages, &c 12,120 12 | 

Sir W.Bumbold’s Draft 40,100 0 0 

Mr. Salder for Sundries Sold 705 13 ^ 


2,29 539 8 f 


Cash lu hand, Hyderabad Rupees..., 30,414 13 2 

Available at Calcutta 24,038 0 o 

Do. Madras 25,637 0 0 

Do. Hyderabad 85,000 0 0 at, 675 0 0 


Dedict 1,15,119 13 I 

Unpaid Dividends ofH per Cent. 

on Hyderabad Rupees 161,165 12,893 0 0 

Do. 4 per Cent, on 767,897 30,715 0 0 43.608 0 0 


Due on Sales 


Available, Hyderabad Rupees. ... 71,511 13 | 

8X000 0 0 


101,511 13 
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1« The Trustees announce with regret that since the last meetiiig tka siuuk 
realist have been comparatively trifling. They are unable to procure pay* 
meats from their debtors in the city, for independently of other obstacleSi the 
promulgation made at Hyderabad by the Resident, that the contracts of the 
late House were void on the ground of the presumed illegality of the interest 
charged by it, is not yet rescinded, nor have they any hope of a change till a 
chunter promulgation of the opinion of the twelve Judges, with a declaration, 
that under these circumstances their contracts arc valid, and in justice ought 
to be paid, shall be made ; the correctness of un announcement from any other 
quarter, would not be relied on by the Natives, and would be useless. Tho 
opinion of tlic twelve Judges would be inelTcctually opposed to the declara- 
tions made by the Resident, whether upon his own authority, or that of his 
Government. It is therefore obvious that the same authority which pre- 
cluded the payments could alone influence tho debtors to discharge their 
debts. 

II. The letter cf the Trustees to Mr. Marlin requesting to know whether 
it was in his power to assist them in tho recovery of their debts from the 
recent change in llio legal opinion regarding the rates of interest as allecting 
the transaction of the late llouMi and his reply. Which states that until fur- 
nished with specific in.structions, he does not consider himself authorised to 
afford us any assistance, and that a copy of our letter sliall be transmitted for 
the consideration of the right honourable the Governor-General in Council, 
shall be read to you. 

III. A letter from several of the creditors in England will be read to you, 
respectiug the payment of three thousand poin»ds to Sir W. Rumbold, to 
cover the expenses incurred by him in promoting the objcTts connected with 
the affairs under trust, and for wliicli sum a draft passed hy Sir W. Itumbold, 
has been already honoured; under tlie peculiar cireuinslances of the case, wc 
deemed it expedient io answer the diaft, and w«‘ tnist the eieditors will 
approve of our Inuing done so. 

IV. A reply to our petition adverteil to in the fifth paragrapl) of the Report 
of our last Meeting lias been received. We proceed to read it to you, in com- 
pliance with the desire of tlie Supremo Goveininent. 

V. With reference to the Minutes of Government just read, wo have merely 
to say, that we deprecate the idea of entering into discussions with tho 
Supreme Government, both from deference towards it, and because we foci 
it would be injudicious. W'o however owe it to ourselves to say, that wo do 
not admit the correctness of the allegations made of our conduct, nor do wo 
concur generally in the opinions qmiied from Sir Charles Metcalfe, nor in the 
insinuations made by him, eitlier of that part of the conduct of W, Palmer 
and Co., which has come under our obser\ alien, or of tlicir condition prior 
to the l)ankruptcy of their Firm. 

VI. To remove, however, the impression that might .arise to our disadvan- 
tage from the assertion made hy Sir Charles Metcalfe to his Government, 
that we had acted under the tuition of Mr. W. Palmer, we think it necessary 
in our owd vindication to state to you, that we have never concurred in tho 
opinion of any one, without giving it our full and impartial consideration ; 
and we can only say, that Sir Charles Metcalfe, In having made the assertion, 
hns acted upon vague and incorrect information. 
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The foregoing Report was drawn up for submission to the editors at the 
last general meeting, proposed for the 8th May last, which was unavoidably 
adjourned from official duties having prevented the attendance of the trustees, 
and several of the creditors residing at Hyderabad. Since then the Resident 
has sent to us the instructions, which have been received from the Court of 
Directors, regarding the affairs under trust. These will be read to you. We 
regret lo say that they are ineffectual to obtain us redress, and are very dif- 
ferent from the expectations which we had formed. We had hoped that the 
unanimou.s decision of the twelve Judges would liave been considered by the 
Honourable Court of Directors as establishing the justice of the claims of the 
late House, and entitling us to receive some support of the Supreme Govern- 
ment in the recovery of those particular debts, the payment of which had been 
distinctly prevented by the language, adopted apparently for that express 
purpose, with which the promulgation of an erroneous compreliensiou of the 
law made at Hyderabad, had been accompanied. 

(Signed) Ciixules Aerow, Chairman. 

N.B. Mr. Dighton takes this opportunity to acquaint the constituents of 
the late Firm of William Palmer and Co., whom he has represented, that 
having retired from ag« iicy business, ho has made over the charge of the affairs 
of such constituents to Mr. William Palmer, to whom Mr. Dighton requests 
all future references may be madi*. 


IMPHOVEMFNT OF THK BOMBAY MARINK. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

East Ind'es, Sept. SO, 1820. 

Yorn excellent publicntion for June last has been received in 
India, and it wns with real pleasure I therein observed that the 
Chairmati of the Oourt of Direetors, at a meeting of Proprietors at 
their Hast India House, in Leadcnhall-strect, on the 5th of May 
1828, had announced his desire and intention to improve, by every 
means in his power, that good old eorps, the Bombay Marine. Sir 
(vharles Forbes, Bart., Mr. Hume, Dr. Ciilchrist,Mr. Weeding, and 
GenerarThornton, a|)pcar at the same period to have expressed 
their opinions regarding that service in terms most pleasing and 
satisfactory ; all of which has, I believe, greatly tended to raise the 
drooping spirits of a body of officers, that only a few months pre- 
vious had the mm titication to see in the public newspapers a para- 
graph purporting that the Court of Directors had resolved to 
abolish the service, and thereby ruin their prospects for ever. 

The letter addressed lo you by ‘ An Observer ' at Bath, detail- 
ing various grievances existing in the Bombay Marine, appears to 
be well-timed, and, I doubt not, will meet with due attention from 
that enlightened and well-disposed Chairman, Sir G. A. BobinsoD, 
Bart. 
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Other grievances of supercessipn might have been mentioned in 
regard to the higher stations in that service, of which your Corre- 
spondent at Bath does not appear to have been aware ; such as a 
commander of an Indiaman (trading ship) being appointed a few 
years ago to the situation of Marine Storekeeper at Bombay, to 
the prejudice of a senior Captain in the Marine, and the same per- 
son being subsequently appointed by the Court of Dii’cctors to the 
post of Suporintendent, thereby superseding all the officers com- 
posing the Marine Board at that Presidency of upwards of forty 
years’ servitude, and uuder whom he had officiated as Marine Store- 
keeper for several years. 

Another commander of an Indiaman has been sent out by the 
same authority to he IMarine Storekeeper; who, I understand, has 
recently taken charge of that office from a senior Captain in the 
Marine, with similar expectations of commanding all. These arc 
grievances, of no small import to a body of men that deserve 
from their employers favour and protection; and I sincerely hope 
to see them speedily removed by the honourable and excellent 
Chairman, who now presides over the Court of Directors for the 
affairs of India. 


To give respect and ctTiciency to that worthy corps, the officers 
in it should rise by seniority to the higher stations ; or, if they are 
to have a Commander-iiM’hicf appointed in Europe, let him be on 
officer of high rank from the Royal Navy, and obtain for its officers 
King’s commissions and martial law in the same manner as is granted 
to the (.'ompany^s army. 

The establishment of ships should he incn’ased to throe frigates 
of 24 guns and upwards each; eight ships of 18 gnus upon one 
deck, and measuring 420 tons ; ciglit brigs mounting each 10 guns 
on one deck, and measuring 225 tons ; eight gun-vessels measuring 
Irom 100 to 18U tons each, of easy draught of water, for navigating 
rivers by steam or otherwise. 

Four of the 18 gun-ships have recently been built at Bombay, 
and are reckoned su]>crior to those of the same class in the Royal 
Navy. 

The establishment and pay to officers and men should be as 
follows ; 


Throe Commodores, rarli per month 

Twelve Post Captains, ditlo 

Twelve ComiiiaiidtTs, ditto 

Right First Idoulenants, in command, each 

Twenty-four First Lieutenants of ves.sel.s, each 

Forly-eijjht Hecond ditto 

Sixty Midshipmen 

Two thousand British seamen, including petty officers. 

Able seamen at 24 rnpecs per month ; ordinary seamen at 18 
month ; with a proportionate rate to petty and warrant officers. 


Rupees. 

..25fK) 

. . 1000 
.. 800 
.. 400 
,. 180 
.. 150 
. 50 


rupeei per 
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The Commodores should be the senior officers in the servicci aotl 
rank agreeably to the dates of commission. r 

The senior Captain in the service should bear the designation of 
Captain of the Port at Bombay, upon a salary, including Marine 
pay, of 2000 rupees per month. 

Two First Lieutenants should be assistants to the Captain of the 
Port, upon a salary each of 800 rupees per month, including their 
Marine pay ; and they should perform all the duties now done by 
the Master Attendant and his assistants, and those situations 
abolished. 

A Captain of the Marine should be Marine Storekeeper, upon a 
salary of 1500 rupees per month, including his Marine pay. 

There should he an assistant Murinef Storekeeper (not a Marine 
officer) at 500 ru])pes per month, and an European Clerk at 300 
rupees per month, in addition to a small Native establishment. 

A Captain of the Marine should be the resident Agent for Trans- 
ports and Boatmaster at Bombay as at present, and his salary 
fixed at 1200 rupees per month, including Marine pay. He should 
have an European assistant (not a Marine officer) on a salary of 
300 rupees per month. 

The situation of (Japtain of Mazagon Dock-yard should be 
abolished, ^and those duties be confided to the Captain of the Port 
and his assistants. 

The Marine Board should be composed of three permanent 
inemhers, — namely, the senior Commodore, and two Post Captains 
next below the Captain of the Port. This board should he em- 
powered to transact, direct, and control all affairs of whatever 
description relative to the Murine, under the orders of Government. 

TIic Marine Board should have a Captain for their Secretary, 
upon a salary of 1200 rupees per month, including his Marine pay, 
and there should be au assistant Secretary and Examiner (not a 
Marine officer) at 400 rupees per mouth. 

The salary to the President and members of the Marine Board 
should be; for the President per month, 3500 rupees, iuqluding 
Marine |iay ; each member per month, 1600 rupees. 

AU commutatiou money to Commanders, for treasure freight and 
provision accounts, should be abolished, and freight money allowed 
to bo charged by the respective Commanders, agreeably to the ruloa 
of tha Royal Navy, and all manner of fees now received by Marine 
officers should be abolished. 

The relieving pensions to the officers should be,*— 


To each Commodore, after forty years* servitude, per annum.. ...,d?800 

To a Post Captain, after thirty>four years’ servitude 500 

To a Commander, after twenty-eight years’ servitude 800 

To a First Lleuten&nt, after twenty *two years* senritnde IBO 


Three years’ absence to Europe should be reckoned as part 
the shove servitude. 



Witli alterations and 'impik^^rcmenfe Hk^ thfese> the 
Marine will be efficient and respectable ; and I sincerely 
letter may arnve and appear in your ralnaWe book, nr 6> 
attract the attention of the Honourable the Court of Dirtfe^Wra; 
Believe me to remain, Sir, your most obliged, and obe*fionb 
Servant, ’ 

A NAVAt OfrloiaRV- ^ 

Rupees. 


P. S.-— The Superintendent of the Bombay Marine, I believe, at 

present receives, per annum,.... 

The commutation money paid to commanders for provision 

account, 10,000 

The commutation money paid to commanders for private trea- 
sure freight, 19,000 

Extra allowance to the Senior Officer in the Persian Gulph, 6,000 

Saving by abolition of situalion of Captain of Mazagon Dock- 
yard 1S,000 


Total, 80,000 

Which will go far towards defraying the additional pay proposed 
in this letter. 


ORIGIN OF NOBILITY — KNOX'S SPIRIT OF DESPOTISM, 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, April 2, 1807, 

The term used in the common law of France, ‘ vivre noblement,* 
as quoted, (p. 31,) docs not, I apprehend, mean ‘ to live in idleness,' 
in the common acceptation of the expression. It is well explained 
by Sir Thomas Smith, in 1565, in his ‘ Commonwealth of Knglajod/ 

i B. i. ch. XX.) ‘Of Gentlemen,' which commences with the following 
escription ; ‘ Gentlemen bee those whom their blood and race 
doth make noble and knownc, Evyevcis in Greeke, the Latines 
call them all nobilesy as the French nobles. Evytrta, or nobilitas 
in Latine is defined, honour or title givers, for that the ancestors 
have beene notable in riches or vertues, or, (in fewer words,) old 
riches or prowesse remaining in one stocke. Which if the suc- 
cessors do keepe and follow, they be rerk nobiles^ and Eiryei'eir : 
if they doe not, yet the fame and wealth of tlieir ancestors serve 
to cover them so long as it can, as a thing once gilted though it be 
copper within, till the gilt be worn awayZ—CowjikWitccfl/M, (1633,) 
p. 54. 

The author proceeds to show how ‘ this matter made a great 
strife among the Romans, when those which were novi hqn^inoSf 
wer^ more allowed for their vertues, new and newly showne, 
the old smell of ancient race, newly defaced by the evil life of their 
2 A 2 
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Knoxes Spirit of Despotism. 

D^S^hewes and discendants could make the other to be.’ Among the 
not?! hommes, he ranks ‘ the CiceroTies, Catones, au4 Marii/ whp 
‘ ^hjid much ado with those ancients.’ Hence he reverts to hfe OTtfe 
country, remarking that * gentlemen bee made good cheaper in 
England.* The process he thus describes, not without a shreurd 
and pleasant introduction of his reader, behind the scenes at the 
Herald’s Office. 

^ Whosoever studieth the lawes of the rcalme, who studieth in 
the Universities, who professeth liberall sciences ; and to be short, 
who can live idlely, and without manuall labour, and will bear the 
port, charge and countenance of a gentleman, hee shall bee called 
Master, and shall be taken for a gentleman. And, if need be, a 
king of Heralds shall also give him for money, arms newly made and 
invented, the title whereof shall pretend to have been found by the 
said Herald, in perusing and viewing of old registers, where his 
ancestors, in times past, had been recorded to heare the same.’ 

Thus this accomplished scholar and statesman, at once Secretary 
to Queen Elizabeth, and Greek professor at Cambridge, would 
devote the hours of those ‘ who can live idlely,’ to pursuits by 
which they may largely benefit the world. I doubt, however, 
whether history or experience will confirm the learned author’s 
deduction of nobility from eminent virtues, whatever may be said 
of riches. The following less gratifying opinion by Dr. Knox, in 
his * Spirit of Despotism,’ (Sect, xxv.) is, probably, more correct. 

* Most of the titles'of nobility, and other civil distinctions, were 
taken from war. The inventors of arts, the improvers of life, 
those who have mitigated evil and augmented the good allotted to 
men in this world, were not thought worthy of any titular distinc- 
tions. The reason is indeed sufficiently obvious. Titles were 
originally bestowed by despotic kings, who required and rewarded 
no other merit, hut that which supported them by violence in their 
arbitrary rule. In some countries they arc now given, for the same 
reasons, to those who effect the same purposes, not by war only, 
but by corruption.’ 

Dr. Knox, whom I find it not very easy to quit, proceeds to cen- 
sure those who ‘ depreciate all dignify which is derived from God, 
and virtue only, unindebted to patents royal.’ Then contrasting 
<an aristocracy founded on caprice or accident, without any regard 
to superior abilities and virtues,’ with ‘ the aristocracy established 
by God and Nature,’ he happily adds, * this is gold ; the king’s 
bead stamped upon it may make it a guinea. The other is only 
copper ; ^d though the some impression may be made upon it at 
the mint, it is still intrinsically worth no more than a half-penny.’ 

1 know not whether these passages I have quoted were among 
those which detened Dr. Knox’s bookseller, in 1796, during Mr. 
Pitt’s ‘ reign of terror/ from publishing the < ’Fhe Spirit of 
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Despotism/ There were then piinted 1000 copieS) one of ^loh* 
probably the only one remaining, is now before me. The aaibor 
would not submit to any qualifying alterations, but destroyed the 
whole impression, except three or four copies. One of these he 
presented to the brother of the late Lord Ellenborough, Mr, l4aw, 
then emigrating to the United States, from dissatisfaction with that 
administration of the British Government, to which his law-leOirned 
brother unreservedly devoted his talents, and from which, in dho 
time, steadily pursuing th^ iter ad honores^ ho had his reward. 
Mr. Law, soon after his arrival in America, reprinted there * ThO 
Spirit of Despotism,* as peculiarly acceptable to the citizens of a 
free republic, the only republic in ancient or modern history, 
which (bating the foul blot of negro-slavery) could then be justly 
regarded as worthy of the name. 

In 1821 , one of these copies fell into the hands of Mr. Hone, 
who, with his usual prompt attention to the advancement of liberal 
principles, immediately circulated ‘ The Spirit of Despotism,^ in a 
cheap pamphlet, which, on decease of the learned author, he re- ' 
published, no longer under an obligation to conceal his name. The 
family of Dr. Knox have since reprinted ‘ The Spirit of Despotism* 
in their collection of his works. 

You may depend on the authenticity of this detail, and will, 
probably, deem it worthy of preservation. 

N. L. T. 


ELEMENTARY ORIENTAL TUITION. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, No. 11, ClRrjfcs Street, 4th March, I8S7. 

So much has recently been observed on the great use of ele- 
mentary Oriental tuition in this country, rather than in British 
India, that I flatter myself you will have the goodness to spare a 
corner in your popular Journal for the insertion of the annexed 
Letter, just received, from that quarter, as I think it alone will 
go far to settle the matter, by confirming the testimony of a whole 
cloud of witnesses, which were produced, lately at the India- 
House debates, on the subject in question. 

The writeris signature, for obvious reasons, has been detached 
from his welcome epistle ; but as it still retains every other proof 
of a genuine production, let me beseech you, as a friend to truth 
and fair play, during this discussion, to insert it and these few 
Imes at your earliest convenlency, and oblige. Sir, your very obe- 
dient servant, 

John Borthwick Gilchrist. 
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The Riny. 


Wy Dear 81 a, Jleerut, Auguit Ulh, 1886. 

^ I promised, when in England, to write you an account of what proficiency 
I had made after my departure ; this, I fear, I have delayed too long. I often 
think now, had I not attended your lectures la England, how miserable 1 
must have felt not to have been able to make any one understand me. On 
my landing at Calcutta, I did not understand the Natives near so well as 1 
expected : this, I am now convinced, was owing to their bad pronunciation 
and grammar; besides, they appeared to gabble so fast, that I could scarcely 
over follow them. I confess that all this disheartened me a good deal ; but I 
am now so well accustomed to their tone and pronunciation, that it is very 
seldom that I feel in the least at a loss, either to understand or make myself 
understood. At Meerut, where I am stationed, I find that they both speak 
and proffounce Infinitely better than they do down the country, lam sure, 
my dea^ Sir, it will give you much pleasure to hear, that the interpreters are 
at length to be examined : those of this division are to repair iiRm^mtcly lo 
jMnemjt, to be examined by the committee, which is just formed. I only 
liopaftbe examination will be a strict one ; if so, 1 doubt not but a great many 
wUl lose ibeir appointments. After this, of course, they will have to undergo 
the oRamlnatiov at Calcutta. I hope there will be an examination of cadets 
Imforc they leave England, which you so much wish.— Hoping that every 
bapplnesB may attend you, 1 remain, my dear Sir, your ever obliged and 
humble servant, 


THE RING.* 

The .streamlet ripples through the mead, beneath the maple tree ; 
There came a maid that stream to draw— a lovely maid was she ; 

From the white walls of old Belgrade that maid came smilingly. 
Young Mirko saw, and offer’d her a golden fruit, and said : 

• t> take this apple, damsel fair I and be mine own sweet maid I* 

Hhe took the apple — flung it back — and said, in angry tone, 

• Neither thine apple, Sir ! nor thee — presumptuous boy, be gone I’ 

The streamlet ripples through the mead, beneath the maple tree ; 
There came a maid that stream to draw— a lovely maid was she ; 

From the white walls of old Belgrade that maid came smilingly. 
Young Mirko saw, and proffer’d her a golden brooch, and said; 

‘ O take this brooch, thou damsel ftiir I and be mine own sweet maid !’ 
She took the brooch, and flung it back, and said, in peevish tone, 

)* I’ll neither have thee nor tby brooch— presumptuous boy, be gpnp .•* 
The streamlet ripples through the mead, beneath the maple tree ; 
There came a maid that stream to draw— the loveliest maid was she j 
From the white walls of old Belgrade that maid oame smilingly. 
Young Mirko saw, and proffer’d her a golden ring, and said: 

• 0 ti^e this ring, ray damsel fair J and Le mine owh sweet m^dl* 
t^he took ths ringv—she slipp’d it on— and said, in sprighlliest tope, 

‘ I’ll have thee and thy golden ring, and be tby fhlthful one.* 


From * Servian Popular Poetry.*— by John Bowring ~p. 145. 


S^CJMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE CONNECTED wiTH 
THE EASTERN WORLD. 

Bengal. 

Thb latest date to which intelliflfcuce has been received from 
Bengal is the 26 th of December, by the Swedish ship Calcutta^ 
which touched at one of the out-ports on her way up Channel. , A 
few mercantile letters were landed from her, hut no papers, as far 
as we have been able to ascertain, so that the general scries of 
public intelligence is yet conhned to the end of November. On 
the arrival of the Calcutta^ a rumour was spread that hostilities 
had been renewed between the English and the Burmese ; but this 
has been so often repeated, that it would now be scarcely credited 
even if true ; though the frequent revival of the rumour upon every 
new occasion that presents itself, is at least a proof of the general 
expectation of such an event. In the present instance, the mistake 
is thought to have arisen from confounding such a renewal of 
hostilities mth the breaking out of a rebellion in China, which 
appears to have set that vast country in general commotion, of 
which we shall speak more particularly under its proper head. 

The letters by the Calcutta state that tlic Governor-General 
was still in progress on his tour through the Western Provinces of 
Hindoostan ; that he had an interview with the King of Oude at 
I’awnpore, on which occasion presents were given and received, 
and that he was to enter Lucknow, tlic capital of Oude, under the 
usual honours. It was still thought by many that I^ord Amherst, 
instead of retracing his steps to Calcutta, would j>rocccd through 
the Jeypoor states to Bombay, and there embark for England. 
His Lordfihip^s own health is represented to have suffered from the 
climate, and his mind to have been harjissed by the view taken of 
his policy, in quarters from which he expected unqualified appro- 
bation ; while the loss of two of the members of his own family by 
death, his son, Captain Jeffrey Amherst, and his pliysician, Dri 
Clarke Abel, with the frequent illness of Lady Amherst and lier 
daughter, must strengthen his desire to leave a country where 
neither fame nor happiness seems to have waited on his footsteps. 
We hear from all quarters, however, that almost all the evil that 
has resulted from his measures is to be attributed to his Council 
rather than himself ; and that having lived long enough among 
them to perceive how much he was the instrument of their cunning 
designs, he had assumed a greater independence than at first, and 
had he his career to go over again, with his present experience, 
would act a very different part to that which he has taken, more in 
ignorance than from evil intention. 



*845 Summary of the latest Intelligence 

Letters from Calcutta, to the end of October, mention that the 
remaining six extra regiments* had not yet -been confirmed. In 
the mean time, two new regiments, under the Courtis orders, had 
been raised at Bombay ; although at Bombay and Madras, in pro- 
portion to extent of territories, and duties to be performed by the 
Native infantry, they had three sepoys for every two on the Bengal 
establishment, where they are harassed out of their lives, and the 
corps arc frittered away in small detachments, so that there are 
never sufficient men at the head-quarters of corps to carry on the 
exercise and discipline of the troops with due regularity. The 
officers too, European and Native, are kept in a sad state of 
suspense as to their promotion and future prospects, while they 
sec themselves daily still further superseded by their brother 
officers of the other establishments. The following is an extract 
from one of those letters, which will speak for itself : 

‘ The Arracnn expedition, and all its horrors, are now fairly over. No 
troops, except one reffiment of Native infantry (the (ifith), are now on that 
coast. The ‘id ICuropcan IlOKin^ent was nearly annihilated. On its arrival 
here, about a dozen men were able to march into ^farrison. 'rhe general 
hospital bcintc filled with their sick, u house in (’howrinjfhee was rented for 
their accommodation — timt in which tlie ollirers \\ere. The latter, sick as 
they were, had to turn out and veek accommodation, as fiwmerlj , in all th« 
vile lanes and pestilVrous ^oillies of Caleulta. 'I’he (‘stablislmient of a whole- 
some rosideiK’c for sick ollicers no Ioniser e\i^ts. It \va> indeed too humane 
a thing to he lontf sanctioned by this eeonoiineal (iovernmeiit, or rather by 
th<‘ evil spirit, whose inlliu nee there eonfinuos as strong as ever. Those 
who cannot livi' williout their halls, roiit>, and inas»|iieia(ies, must, to keep 
up the expi'iises of thesi*, remain i.i olVu e ; and t<> reiimin in office, they must 
go on Sluing and to save for their honouiahle masters, whose desire of 
retrenehinenl stems insatiabb*. 'I'lie enil and eleiieal services continue 
sacred from violation ; but tlie militaiv and nndieal are sipue/t'd, from time 
to time, by tli(3ir gom-roiis guardians Ilow long will this spint last? The 
more we petition and nii iiioi iali/.e, the mon* hardships are heaped upon us. 
In con.sequence of this ihailuess to grievum-es, 1 dioiild he inueh disposed to 
apprehend, from the spirit which stems to pervade I'le ill-used branches of 
the service, that the “Voice from Indi.i” will ere long a^^sume a higher 
lone.’ 

Corttiiii it is, that a growing ‘?piiit of despondency and di.s.satis- 
faction is generally prevtileni, ninl how can it he otherwise, under 
the sickening state of ‘ hope deferred ' in which the army is kept 
as to its promotion, wbieh is (he life of a soldier, and the system 
of continual retrenchiuent and threatened retluetion of allowances, 
particularly on the arrival of a new (Jovernor, so that an officer 
tiever kuow.s what he has to trust to. Uidiappily, too, there seems 
but little prospect of change. 

The intelligence from llangoou is very varied in its character, 
and irregular in its dates ; hut, on the whole, there seems no proba- 


* Tho other six had Iktu disbanded some moiilhs before, though the 
exigencies of the service rather required an augmcnlnliun of twenty re- 
giments. 
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bility of a rcaeval of hostilities in that quarter, at least for some 
time to come. The following is an extract of a letter, dated from 
that place at the beginning of August last : 

‘ Many of the inhabitants of Rangoon, hearing of the exactions and tyranny 
of the Burmese at Ava, and other places, especially directed against those 
who have assisted us during the war, thought it a good opportunity of 
remofing under the protection of our Collector, which protection had pre- 
viously been promised them ; but in consecjuence of the Burmese threatening 
to oppose force to force, and resist the inhabitants quitting the town, he was 
induced to withdraw his protection ; their detention, however, has given rise 
to representations and threats by the Commissioners here to the Burmese 
ministers, but they have not yet given orders for their liberation. We still - 
retain possession of Rangoon and Martaban for a few months longer, partly, 

I hear, in consC(|uence of a considerable deficiency in the last payment, which 
ought to have completed the fifty lacs •, General Campbell and Mr. Crawford' 
are here as Commissioners ; the latter gentleman, I understand, proceeds to 
Ava in a few days, on board of the small stcnni vessel which has so often 
excited the fears and apprehensions of the Burmese • 1 hear he lakes many 
valuable presents, by way of soothing his Golden Majesty after so many 
reverses of fortune. I believe the general opinion hero is, that it would have 
been a prudent measure to have taken llu ir capital, as many of their chiefa 
even now assert that we were unablr to |)rocee(l farther, and that wo might 
have found our equal before the walls of Ava. Our new possession at tho 
mouth of the Martaban River, named Amherst Tovvn, will soon bo in a 
flourishing state, us encouragement is held out to those wishing to proceed 
there : but the Burmese chiefs are e(pu\lly sliiet in endeavouring to prevent 
anything of the kind takiui^ place, which they assert is contrary to the treaty ; 
however, several thousands have alicady given in their names as ready to 
proceed to our new ‘•ettlcinent, whi«*li they will shortly do. Rangoon at 
present is the most miserable looking place you can imagine, — the houses in ii 
wretched condition, inhabitants in <h»ubt whether to go, or ti list themselves 
to their foimer despotic rnleis, and, lastly, a seaieity of giain, which it is to 
be feari'd will, before long, amount to a famine.’ 

The latest news front Hangoon oxtondeil to the end of October, 
at which time, it was said, Sir Archihald (’anipladl liad issued, 
orders for the final sottlenicnt of all llio army ac i'oiiiits, and tho 
troops wore preparing to evaiMiato the country. The following is 
from the Calcutta Government (ia/.etti* of Oetoher IB: 

‘ The intelligence from Rangoon, advrrti d to in our last, was derived from a 
hasty inspection of the doeumeiits with wlinh W( w'ere l.iviiured, but wo have 
since been put in p(>ssessM>n of more parlieular details, the tenor of which wo 
are happy to find, is entirely in unison with that of the advices to which wo 
tlicn refurred. 

‘ Mr. Crawfurd left Rangoon on the 1st. in the Diana steam boat, escoricd 
by a small party of hhiropisnis and of Native Sipahis, and several gun-boats. 
He reachud Henzada on tlii- Sih, where he visili d the Woongheo Maong 
Kiang, the intemled governor <>1 Rangoon and viet royof Pegu, bring invested 
with authority over the whole tract Irom Pagahm to the si'U, who has been 
waiting at Heivz.ula to takr churgr of his Govirnmenl on its evacuation by 
the British. The Woonghce ruiurnml tin* visit on the following day, coming 
in a war boat, attended by fifteen others, and a number of small boats con- 
veying a retinue of four or five hundred p»*rs<ins: he was n ceivi'd on board 
the Diana with military honours, and remained on board two hours. He U 
described as a man of mild and conciliatory manners, ami Iwars a high public 
character. Ho is said to have evinced .some anxiety to rlisouade the Envoy 
from proceeding to Ava, upon the grounds of his being possessed of powm 
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to.fiit€us9 ,<l action# that might ariio, ami a re/eranee.to tba Coart bfiaf 
therefore unnecessary. On fiomng, howerer, that a strict adherence te the 
terms of the treaty was insisted on, he withdrew his opposition, and cheerfhlly 
nominated the persons who were to accompany the missidn. The steam Teasel 
got under weigh on the tenth, and the party expected to reach Prome in four 
days, and Ava In twenty. The following extracts from a letter from a friend, 
will give some further idea of their proceedings : 

‘ Henzada, 0th Sept . — We left Rangoon on the 1st, late in the afternoon, and 
arrived here yesterday : rather slow progress you will think, but the Diana 
is heavily tasked, having not only her own freightage, which is not inconsi- 
derable, but a heavy passage-boat in tow, with part of the European . escort, 
Imggage and stores ; she has, it is true, a crew of forty rowers, but they are 
of very little use against the current— our progress, nevertheless, U better 
than it seems, as we have not been in motion above five days out of the eight, 
having stopped at Donabew and other places, to collect fuel for the Engine. 
The Diana is now about to cast off her heavy incumbrance, a smaller baggage 
boat having Been procured here. We are now, I believe, half way ip Proine, 
and expect to arrive there in four days, and to reach Ava in twenty more : 
we are all in high health and spirits, in great good humour with each other 
and ourselves, and delighted with our chief, whose only anxiety seems to bo 
to make us all happy and comfortable. Nothing can be more different from 
Benip^l, than the appearance of the country thus far. Not in natural features, 
for it enjoys the advantages of climate and soil, perhaps even in a higher de- 
gree, but the misery and poverty of the people, the oppression undor which 
they are bowed down, and the total neglect of cultivation, are beyond descrip- 
Ihm. . The powers of nature must be called into beneficial exercise by the 
industry of man, and the population of this country is equally unable and dis- 
inclined to avail itself of the natural advantages, amidst which it is so scan- 
tily distributed. We saw nothing like a town after we left Rangoon, till we 
arrived here. A few straggling villages alone occurred, half under water, 
without a single decent habitation : we saw very few inhabitants, and scarcely 
any homed cattle. Henzada extends about two miles along the right bank 
of the irrawadi, close to the water edge, and is half under water when the river 
overflows. It consists of two or three irregular lines of detatched and mise- 
rable-looking hovels, perched upon wooden posts, as usual in this country. 
The hnly habitation that ni<>rits even tiie name of bungalow, is a hut in the 
centre of the village, the jnilace of Woonghte, the viceroy of Pegu, and one 
of the pillars of the state. The gentleman now here, is waiting to take 
charge of Rangoon, when our troops leave. Wo had several interviews with 
this august personage : he was very desirous to persuade the Envoy, that it 
was qui»e unnecessary for liim to travel so far as to Ava, but there was no 
getting over the stipulation in the treaty, and when the Woonghce found this 
was the case, which did not seem greoth to astonish him, he set at work to 
forward our departure with great good will. I cannot imagine the cause of 
the reluctance they show to our proceeding to the golden fee|. Perhaps, they 
may think' the presence of an Envoy under circumstances so different from 
that of any former deputation, will express too publicly the humiliation they 
have undergone. If such a feeling subsist, it will, no doubt, be soon dissi- 
pated by the judicious and friendly conduct of the Resident. 

•The Woongbec is a middle aged man, of courteous manners and preposses- 
sing appearance. He Sfjit a war-boat to convey the Envoy on shore, and 
when he returned the visit, he came escorted By a great number of paddling 
boats, as well as war-boats, decorated with golden chattabs, and white flags, 
but not otherwise ornamented, except that oc^ionally the helm is ^ft. The 
war-boats and canoes are elegantly formed, and the simultaneous style in which 
they are rowed, oars, paddles, bodies, arms, heads, all moving with on6 mo- 
tion, has a very curious and* characteristic effect. The scene rohdd iho 
Diana is the most lively that can be Imagined, as the most free interCoune is 
kept up with tht ihor^. The Wnonghaa expressed hlhiself much pistsad by 
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lb» »ap#anu^ of Uie Europtfias, who are aU picked men, fome of them six 
feat tlm. 

* At Donabew, we Tisited the defences thrown i]|} by the Bundobk, and the 
spot whm-e he fell was pointed out to us. 

‘ Dr. WalUch, yon will be pleased to learn, has been botanizing with his 
usual zeal and activity ; he has collected a number of new and curious plants, 
particularly an aquatic plant of the family of the nymphsea of the most sin- 
gular structure, and which he regards as one of the most interesting he has 
ever met with, I suppose we shall have some notice of hisjdiscotonCs in a 
Flora Burmanensis. 

* The gun-boats that accompanied us hither, return to Rangoon, which ^?6S 
tne an opportuidty of dispatching this letter/ 

It appears, from all authorities, that the Burmese have 
gopd no more than two out of the four instalments of twenty^five 
lacs of rupees each, which they stipulated to pay to the East 
India Company, as the price of getting rid of the invading troops 
from their territory. Few persons indeed expected that they 
would ever have paid as much ; hut more ‘than this we believe no 
one auticiiiates ; so that the character of the war is now confirmed 
as having involved a profligate waste of life and treasure, without 
any advantages worth these united sacrifices, as it is admitted by 
all unprejudiced persons that the acquired territories will cost more 
to occupy and defend than they are worth. The following is from 
the ‘ Calcutta John Bull,* of September 11 ; and though anterior 
in date to the preceding extract, is not on that account the less 
interesting : 

* A Treaty of Commerce and Friendship had been concluded on the I6th 
and ratified with due solemnity at midnight 17th May— at the Cityof Baokok* 
in the Siamese dominions, between !1. M. the King of Siam, end the Hon* 
East India Company on behalf of the British nation, by the Right Hon; the 
Oovemor-Cienoral of British India. 

‘Patience was nearly exhausted, when, after numerous evasions and a desire 
on the part of the second King to break off the Treaty altogether, li' was 
accomplished. This power possesses, in a very strong degree, the assuihlng 
and arrogant tone of their neiglibours the Burmahs ; in all probability the 
success which at length has attended Captain Burney’s unceasing though 
almost hopeless endeavours, may be attributed to recent intelligence, which 
convinced the Siamese Government, tljat the Briti«h had trittmidi^, and 
reduced the Burmahs to the necessity of buying a Peace. Notwithstanding 
this conviction, the second King, as he is called, has, according to the accounts 
which have reached us, a great wish to try his hand with the English for 
whom he entertains the most perj'crt contempt, and if he can recover his 
ascendancy in the political circle of that Court, will, it is apprehended, strive 
to undo the present Treaty. 

‘The Siamese are much afraid, as our newly acquired territories are eloso 
upon the famous Silver Mines, we shall take the liberty of encroaching nearer 
to ikem,— against which two very strong Articles of the Treaty apply— and 
they are establishing a double line of Chokies to prevent any infraction on 
our part. 

‘ * The following arc understood to be the principal articles of the Treaty, 
tad one of them has, it is said, been so far fulfilled, that unhappy suffn^ts 
awMMintii^ to nearly 900 had been liberated, 400of whom had reacnedTavoy— 
the remainder were to follow as fast as boats could l>e procured. Ilnmanity 
will fejoice at this cirrumslance. even though no other point has been gainra. 
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♦The British Government engage to keep within the limits of the (^qaered 
and ceded provinces bordering on the dominions of the King of Sum, and 
nU to make any encroachment whatever. 

* That an intercourse, governed by cordiality, by the utmoit candour, and 
the strieteit frienduhip, be from henceforward established between the two 
powers. 

‘That neither of the high contracting^ Powers shall at any time fit ont 
armaments, without affording to the other the most explicit and tatitfactory 
information as to the object in view. 

‘ That every British bom subject carrying with him a certificate as such, 
and being licensed to trade as merchants or mariners, shall have leave to 
transact his own business without a licensed agent, or broker, to control 
transactions. 

‘That all such nersons who desire it shall have passports to trade and 
travel throughout the Hiamese dominions, except in the district of the newly 
discovered Silver Mines at Menanrnoi. 

‘But that no Native of the Biirmah or Pegue country, although subjects of 
England, shall under penalty of death put tiieib foot on the Siamese 
Territories, nor shall any descendant of these people or of any other Asiatic 
connection, on any pretext or under any colour of protection — be suffered to 
land in the dominions of the King of Siam. 

‘That any English subject offepding against the Stale, shall be made 
amenable to the Siamese laws, w ith the knowledge and consent of the British 
MisHlon— but offenders shall in no instance be dealt with in a manner incon- 
sistent witli the practice of humanity and the principles of British justice. 

‘The King of Siam ^e^er\es the exercise of a hospitable reception to all 
or any fugitive subject from the English dominions who may seek protection, 
nor shall they bo delivered up, though claimed, upon any account. 

‘The English fiovernmenls are at liberty to receive fugitives from the 
Rlame.se dominions, ami to afford equal protection. 

‘The effects and estates of British .subjects domiciled within the dominions 
of the King of Siam, shall be at the disposal of tho lawful heirs, or their 
agent. 

‘ It is forhUldon, under the penalty qf death, to introduce opium into tho 
Siamese dominions. 

^ * Tho King of Siam engages to deliver up all Native Burmahs and Peguors 
and all Christian captives now in his dominions and treated as slaves — who 
desire to leave his dominions. 

‘The subjects of both countries shall be duly informed, and comport them- 
selves accordingly. The King of Queda, now a prisoner with the Siamese, 
shall bo released under the guarantee of the British (iovernmen^that he shall 
never umlerluko hostilities against the Siamese. 

We may remark on this, that the Siamese are quite justified in 
their upproheiiMons of English encroachment ; althongli, if they 
place reliance on tiie promise of a treaty, as a snfficient security 
against such encroachinent, they wrill no doubt be deceived. The 
promise not to encroach, is just worth as much as the vows of 
friendship, candour, &c., which arc mere words of course in treaties 
generally, and arc never regarded when there is any temptation 
to break them. The Company too will as surely introduce their 
opium into Siam, as they have done and still coatinue to do into 
China, where it is a violation of the law of the empire, and known 
by the Company to be such. The monopoly in the culture of this 
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article in India is one of the greatest sources of revenue and 
patronage belonging to the local Government ; and every extension 
of the markets iu its consumption is regarded by that Government 
as a gain, — to effect which they care not what laws of other states 
are broken, though they are so loud in their outcries against those 
who make the slightest infringement on their own. 

The discussions respecting the use of steam vessels between 
England and India, still continue to be indulged in the papers of 
the latter country. They are recommended by many writers to^bc 
tried for the Red Sea ; but wc have never yet seen a satisfactory 
answer to the objections stated to this navigation, in an article on 
this subject, published in the first number of the ‘ Oriental Herald'; 
and yet, until these objections arc overcome, wc do not see how 
steam navigation through the Red Sea can ever become safe or 
practicable. In their anxiety for the employment of tliis powerful 
agent, two of the Bengal Editors recommend that gun-boats, 
navigated by steam, should be sent up the Indus to survey that 
stream from its outlet to its source, n project for which it has 
been suggested, it might he fii*st necessary to ask permission of 
the rulers who hold dominion on its banks ; but this does not 
appear to have been thought of by the proposers of the undertak- 
iug. 

The Emulous steam vessel had reached Calcutta, from England, 
in September, She is described as being a very long, flush-built 
vessel, low in the water, and of smaller tonnage than the Enter- 
prizCy having three light and graceful masis, with a fore and aft 
sail on each. It was believed that she would be used for the Red 
Sea trip : but wo think it more than probable that she would follow 
the fate of the Entorprize, and be employed either for river navi- 
gation, or short voyages from port to port, on the Indian const. 

A long, and in some respects, an interesting discussion had taken^ 
place in the Bengal papera, on the subject of La Perouso and his 
ill-fated expedition. A Capt. Dillon, commanding n trading ship 
between Calcutta and South Anicricu, had called at one of the 
islands in the Pacific, little visited, and become acquainted with 
information which led to the belief that the ships commanded by 
La Perouse were wTcckcd on a neighbouring island, which he was 
not enabled to visit himself. The inferences, from his information, 
were considered, however, so forcible, that in consequence of his 
communications, the French Governor-General, the Viscount Dcs 
Bassins de Richemont, resiaing at Pondicherry, had ordered a 
vessel to be immediately fitted out to go to the island in question, 
Mr* Bellanger, the King^s naturalist at Pondicherry, was to embark 
in this vessel, which, after her voyage of research, was to return 
to the island of Bourbon, where it was thought she might be 
expected about the month of June 1827. The discussions on 
which this measure is founded have been given at length, iu seve- 
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ral of the London papers, which renders it the less necessary to 
repeat them here ; our object being in general to devote our pages 
to matters which do not obtain the desired publicity through other 
channels. 

Madras. , 

Car intelligence from Madras in scarcely more copious than 
usual. The public Journals of that Presidency contain much more 
local intelligence from Calcutta and Bombay, than from the stations 
in their immediate vicinity ; and as to public matters transpiring 
at Madras itself, if exception be made of the accounts of dinners, 
balls, and other cutertaimnents, to wliich there is no want of- due 
attention, one may gather as much of the history of Japan, as of 
Southern India, from the Journals of this silent City of the Coast. 
The tranquillity of a censorship must be agreeable, indeed, seeing 
that it is so rarely broken, by any thing that can disturb the slum-^ 
hers of those in authority, for whose peace it is such an effectual 
guarantee. 

Under these circumstances, and until some spirited individuals 
shall set an example of greater activity and freedom in their com- 
munications with Euro|>e, wc must be content to gather the brief 
notices that arc available from scattered sources, as to what tran- 
spires under the Presidency of Madras. A short monthly register 
of occurrences here, has (!omc into our possession ; and although 
extends far back to a period rather beyond that witliia which a 
news-letter would he comprized, yet, as coming from such a quar- 
ter, from whence little else but what wc have mentioned cau he 
obtained, and extending from March to September in the past yeai*, 
it is worth transcribing ; we, therefore, give it in its original form: 

‘March, — The beginning of this month brought us our new comroander-in* 
chief, who arrived on the 2d in the ship Fairlie with his family and staff. Sir 
#John Doveton had been in command of the army since the departure of 
Lieutenant-General Ramsey ; ho now resigned Jl to Sir (ieorije Walker, who, 
on assuming it, Issued a General Order highly complimentary to the Madras 
army, alluding to the many glorious achievements it had attained since hp 
formerly served with it ; “and expressing his hope that his comrades In arms 
win continue to advance in the proud career to honourable distinction under 
his command." * 

* In consequence of the indisposition of our worthy Governor’s in(ant son, 
Lady Munro was induced, by the advice of the medical attendants, to return 
to England for the benefll of the child's health. The knowledge of her lady- 
ship's Intention caused a general regret among all classes here, and a few days 
previous to her departure a meeting of the principal Gentlemen of the Settle- 
ment wa* held; the Chief Justice, Sir Ralph Palmer, presiding. At this 
meeting it was agreed that a deputation should wait upon her ladyship, for 
the purpose of expressing the universal regret fell by all here, on account of 
her intended departure, and to recpiest her ladyship to name a day f(]nr ^ 
entertainment which the society of Madras were anxious to give her previous 
to her departure ; but her ladyship declined, in a very delicate and handsome 
maimer, the honour Intended her. At this meeting it was also propos^ by a 
gallant officer, and agreed to by all, “ that her ladyship be intreated to gratll^, 
the loriett of wWeh she has been the kind Patroness, by sitRng fot 
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poitnH ia ffiU length to the first artist in Eogliui^, the same to be placed in 
the pnbUe assembfr room of JMn|dras.** Her ladyship sailed op the l^th, in 
the ^Yite SMp with a few other passengers from this pla^, for 

JSaglimd. t 

‘The Lord Bishop of Calcutta arrived here at the end of last mouthy and^ 
daring his stay was indefetigable in the performance of the functions of his 
calling ; visiting churches^ chapels, schools, and every other public institution ; 
his hind, conciliatory and endearing manners rendered him beloved by 
to the congregations of Native Christians his attention was great, his behaviour 
such as inspired them with confidence, and won their love and esteem ; hfe 
betmvlour to all was most brotherly and agectionate. The Lord Bishop vr^ 
not well pleased with the state of the fiock in this part of his diocese ; bdt 
frail shepherds are apt to have faulty sheep. It is thought hero, that the hwl 
of the church of this Presidency will soon retire to Europe, and that the Rqv. 
Mr. Robinson, his Lordship’s Chaplain, will be Archdeacon of Madras. 
The present Archdeacon is disposing of his properly, and it is said^ medi- 
tates a professional tour, of which, of course, the Government will defray nil 
the expenses. It is farther said, that the Lord Bishop remarked with great 
displeasure, that although two Chaplains belonged to each church here, there 
was only Divine Service once on a Sunday. Before he Icfr this, he caused the 
performance of Evening Service to be commenced in the evenings of Sundays, 
and it took place for the first time in ht. Mary’s Church, outho 13th of March, 
and was most numerously attended. 

‘Accounts reached Madras this month of the death of Colonel Blacker, 
Surveyor -General of India, an ofiicer of the army of great merit, whoso loss 
Is much deplored. 

‘The 8lst, and 35th regiments of Native Infantry arrived at the Presi- 
dency to embark for Rangoon during this month. The mcH*taUty mnoug tl}C 
troops continues great, aud I see it stated in the 'Madras Courier* that his 
Majesty’s 89lh regfiraent, which has had 1 170 men in its ranks since sailing on 
the expedition, can only now muster 1 Major, 2 Captains, 3 Subalterns, au 
Adjutant, Assistant Surgeon, and 80 men. Every account represents the 
exertions.of our troops as great aud meritorious; victory and conquest follow 
as the natural consequences ; but, after all, there are persons here who think 
that the whole kingdom of Ava would not compensate for the blood that has 
been shed and the money that has been expended. Be that its it may, many 
have made princely fortunes by this war, especially those enqdoyed in the 
commissariat department, some of whom have cleared, in two years, three or 
four lacs of rupees, by purchasing and providing stores, grain, provisions, 
and clothes for the army in Ava. 

‘April. — ^The news of the termination of the war hi Ava was received hcri^ 
during this month, and satisfied those who cried out so loudly against it, but 
the terms of the peace are judged by many to be less advantageous than they 
ought to have been. All seem to think that when the British army was so 
very near the ciqiital, a visit to it by the whole force would have been 
attended with the best consequences. The Hun. Company have acquired 
(what was little wlinled) a vast addition of territory, the value of which is 
yet to be proved ; but there are persons here bold enough to say that the 
countries now ceded are the least valuable of his golden-footed Majesty’s 
possessions, and remarkable for nothing but their unhealthiness. 

‘On th? morning of the 5th of this month, I perceived the flag of the Fort 
hoisfed mast high, indicating the death of some exalted personage; 
miapfe guns were also firing from the battery on the same occasion. I soon 
learnt that the worthy Bishop of Calcutta was no more ; ho died very suddenly 
at Trichlnopoly on the 3d ; a more sincere and general lamentation 1 oover 
witnessed, and 1 remember the death of many conspicuous characters ampi^g 
us, but he whom we now mourned was beyoiM all praise ; and that bo who so 
recently addressed the word of God to so many here, aad whose life promised 
to be one of tneh extensive usefelneis to his fellow-creatures, should be so 
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luddenly snatched from us, was an occurrence that seemed to strike even the 
most thoughtless ; a universal gloom pervaded all ranks ; and after the first 
burst of grief and regret was overall seemed eager to show their high esteem 
for the deceased by sorno mark of public respect. A notice appeared in the 
papers calling a meeting of the inhubitants at Government-house. At this 
m«Jetlng the Governor presided, and stated that the object of it was “ for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the fittest mode of testifying their venera- 
tion for the character of the late Bishop lleber, and their grief at the sudden 
termination of his valuable life.” A subscription was entered into for erecting 
a monument to liis memory, and all contributed to it with alacrity, both 
Kuropuans and Natives; it alrcidy amounts to about 30,000 rupees, an 
enormous sum for a monument, which can add nothing to the character of 
the dead, howevei much it may flattertl.c vanity of tlie living. Our neighbours 
in Bombay have shown much good sense by devoting the funds subscribed to 
perpetuate the memory of the late prelate, to a nobler end than erecting a 
monument, by tliat of endowing a certain number of scholarships in the 
Bishop’s College at (hileutta, thus benefiting future generations and promoting 
an object in which the deei ased took much interest. 

‘ The Grand Jury, at the ('riminul Sessions held tliis month, having finished 
the business brought before them, delivered a presentment to the Court, 
which, after adverting to several local topics, stated tliat the expense of law 
proceedings had arisen to such a pilch as loudly to call for the interference 
of the (’ourt in pulling a stop to the gross impositions practised within its 
own iniinediiito reach. This soemed to stir up the wratli of tlie minions of the 
Court, who dread any public notice being taken of their .shameful manner of 
fleecing those who i mploj them ; the Kdittjr of the “ Madras Courier,” himself 
a limb of the law, in a [ihilippie in one of his numbers, endeavoured to con- 
tradict the .statement of tlm Jniy ; hut it onl) tended to convince the public 
of its tiuth. A friend of mine, who has sulleriMl gieatly from the lawyers of 
this place, is drawing up a detail of the principal arts practised by them 
since IHIA, and promises to give it nn‘ for publication, in order to show to 
every one what is cari>ing on among tlnnii here. It'' publication will certainly 
benefit many, and make others blush. In the meantime, 1 cannot help men- 
tioning that so rapaeitms have the nttornejs bceomi; that they liavc of late 
got into the practice »>f *^iiiiig indiMdunis in the Supreme ('ourt for the 
recoviTy of veiy trifling sums of money, much under the amount that can 
be decided by the IVtty Court establishc'd expressly for the reeovery of small 
debts ; thus exacting ctists to the amount of iVom ‘i.'iO to 300 rupees, on cases 
whicli could liave In eii sett h'd ill the Betty Court for ‘iO or 2A rupees at the most. 

‘ J\1ay. — M any of the troops from ^va returned to Madras during this month. 
The emaciated and worn-out Imdies of both Kuropcans and Natives plainly 
evinced the hard nature of the service in wliicli they hail been engaged; his 
Majesty’s SOlh regiment in pailicular was sadly reduced. 

‘ Ji;nf and J ei.v. — Nothing very particular of a local nature occurred during 
these months. Our worthy (Joveinor set out on the 21st of July on a lour into 
(he interior: he was accompanierl by several Civil and Military Officer?. 
Before tliey had got .‘HI miles fiom tlie Pro.sideacy in the Cliinglepul district, 
a most uudacioiis robbery was committed on a party of the Governor’s fol- 
lowers. A numh(*r of ('oolies employed carrying the baggage were attacked 
by a regular hand of lobhers, and completely plundered by them of a great 
port of the Governor’.s wearing apparel, and many other valuable things 
belonging to his private Socrelary. Bobberies of this nature have of late 
been very frequent la twcen Madras and the bottom of the pass towards 
Mysore. Near M allajalwd. Lieutenant Ixjwls, of the 46th Native Infantry, 
going to Bangalore, was robbed of his property ; and gentlemen travelling 
in palaDkeens have repeatedly been attacked on that rooil. 

‘ We had, during these two months, many more arrivals from Ava„bringing 
back troops ; the corps destined to remain arc said to be his Majesty's 46lh 
regiment, the Isl, S9d, and 30th Madras Native Infanty, and one company of 
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ArilDery. The Comroissariat brancKof the service has been further thought 
one of the best here for nutkiog rapid fortunes : but the Engineer department 
is also an excellent one : there are always some new jobs going on in it^ re* 
pairing, altering, or erecting buildings of some description or other; hoover, 
there has been lately les^ employment in it than usual, as our >^orthy Go- 
vernor encourages no useless expendiiure of public money, and the Engineer 
officers wore rather at a stand, until it was discovered by timely ingenuity that 
the substantial and beautiful roads constructwl four or five years ago by 
Colonel d© Ilaviland, and w hich had nr\cr required any repairing since, were 
of such a nature as to be wearing out the shoes of the horses, and the rims 
or irons of the curriage wheels, particularly the roads of some of the principal 
drives, where the fashionables of Madras take their evening airings; so in 
Older to remedy this public evil, and to lessen the wearing out of horses* 
shoes and carriage w heels, the engineers are now hard at work, ripping up 
these offousive roads, and overlaying them with a coat of fine soft mud, which 
in wet weather will bo impassable, and in tho ne\t dry wdndy season, will 
be flying in clouds all over the plain ; an advantage to those ni-eding employ- 
ment, for then of course the engineers will again be in recpiisition, 

‘ Al’gust. — VV'e have had many arri\als from Europe during this month, and 
I hear everywhere that a larger ami more beautiful assortment of fair damsels 
never was landed at Madras in any former year. There bus also been a large 
importation of iccruits, officers for the niin>\und writers for the Civil Service, 
as well as two barristers, and four attorneys for the Supreme Court. 

•During this month his Majesty’s royals uml his Majesty's klsi regiment 
of foot, both recently returned fiom Rangoon, marched from tin* presidency, 
the former for B^yigalore, and the latter for Hellary ; his Majesty’s SOth regi- 
ment remains in Fort St. (Jeorge, and it is said his Majesty’s 30lh regiment 
will shortly airive here, jireparatory to its return to Europe, 

‘ lntelligcncq|ha,s been re<*ei\e<l iluring this month of the death of nnolher 
disliriguislied and brave officer ol the ecmsl army, Colonel Pepper. 

‘ An unusual fall of lain has taken place here during this month, (‘qual indeed 
to what'is generally expected in the monsoon months; this has tended 
to keep the air cool, and the season throughout has been very liealthy ; the 
reveiso has been the east* at many stations under tin* other piesideiieles, where 
that sad scourge, the cholera morbus, has carried off many.’ 

The proceedings of ti public inocliiig at Ilydenihad, relalive lo 
the alfuirs of lAlessrs. AVilliuin Palmer and fV», of that city, \vc have 
given in a separate article, extracted fioiii (he ‘ Bengal ( Iironicle* 
of October 6 ; but the following extiacl of a private letter from tha|; 
city, coming under the head of general intolligenee, we introduce 
here : 

‘Suchisthc inattention of the Nizam's (iovernmeiit to the safety of its suh- 
jecls, that (what may appear to vou ineredihle) the eemmniiieation between 
this, the metropolis of Ibe Ni/.ain’s dominions, and Alasulipatam, a considera- 
ble town on the .sea-coast, with which Hyderabad chiefly trades, is rendered 
extremely unsafe, and, consequently, considi raldy impeded by royal tigers, 
'riavellers and villagers have been earned olf by tlu'in, iluring the last month, 
nearly to the average of a man aday . At present the Natives will rarelv ven- 
ture but In large parties, and even still, many are e.irrieil off, I’he niimberof 
European officers travelling this road is very insignifieiint ; yet. within nine 
months, four followers of officers, as under particularizi d. have been sprung 
upon and devoured on the high road : the Lascar of Lieutenant Kirby. 4th Na- 
tive Infantry, a graascuttcr of Lieutenant Rowlandson, -Rith Native Infantry, 
from immediately behind his horse; a palanquin boy of Mr. Assistant Hur- 
geon Smith ; and a discharged sepoy cl the lOih Native Infantry, close by 
the palanquin of Lieutenant T.,ord of the Nizam’s servirc. The case of this 
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iaftnoao was son^wbat peculiar ; be bad remained at a village on the sb irU oCtbt 
i^gte for several days awaiting an escort, and, during the whole llnie, could 
talk of nothing but the certainty that his destiny was to perish by a tiger. 
Upon Lieutenant Lord's pas>lng the village with a considerable number af 
altondants, he joined tlwon, and kept close to Mr. I^ord’s palanquin. Entering 
into conversation with that gentleman, he told him that he was certain his fate 
was to die in that jungle, and so tediously harped upon the matter during 
several miles, that at last Mr. Lord told him to hold his tongue, and shut the 
palanquin doors. Hcarcely had ho done so, before a tiger sprung upon one of his 
cowry coolies, but, luckily for the man striking the box which ho was carry- 
ing, merely sprawled him harmless, and the tiger then turning sharply, 
walke<l off with the fatalist, who was only heard to utter one piercing cry. 

‘ An instance of gallantry by a Naik and two sepoys in tbe Belamim Bri- 
gade, deserves to be recorded. Uiion one of the sepoys being sprung upon, the 
Nuik and remaining sepoy pursued, fired upon, and wounded the animal, 
though the sepoy hud been carried a considerable way into the jungle. The 
hall which wounded the tiger and caused it to (juit the sepoy, afterwards 
lodged in the latter’^ arm. Though much lacerated and bruised by the thorns, 
underwood and stones, ovcrwhich he had been dragged, and fieverely wounded 
in the neck, where the tiger always seizes, the sepoy ultimately recovered, and 
is now In tlio performance of his duty. 

* If a reward sulUcienlly large was offered to Shikarries for the destruction of 
tigers, and the payment of this reward was really secuicd to the parties 
earning it, doubtless these ferocious brutes would be extiipated, at least, on 
all the public ways. Under any but the worst of governments, such a well 
frequented road would bo cleared, enlarged, and generally improved.' 

India must bo opened to the colonization of Europeans, however, 
before the improvement of its roads, or any other improvement of 
a pennanent nature, is likely to take place. (iovornors,who inhabit a 
country but for a season, and when their fortunes are made, retire to 
the mother country to give place to other forttine-makcrs who come 
after them, arc not likely to care much about the state of roads, 
bridges, canals, or other internal improvements; more especially 
under a system whieh, instead of encouraging internal commerce, 
out of which improvi'd roads would speedily arise, forbids any 
European trader from going ten miles beyond the capital, to buy or 
sell, ami seizes him for transportation, if found guilty of the sin of 
commerciiil dealings with the Natives,! 

Lot us hope, however, that a better era is approaching, and that 
under an impirued system of (loveinment for India, both the tem- 
torirs possessed by the ('ompany, and those bordering on them, will 
be greatly benefited by (he change. 

Bombay. 

We have Papers from this Presidency, from the beginning of 
September to (he ei\(l of November inclusive ; and private letters 
to the middle of UertMuher. The latter arc in general much more 
copious in their conmumication of tjows than the former, and are, 
wo believe, generally mon* worthy of confidence. To speak can- 
didly, nothing can be conceived more unattractive and insipid to a 
reader in England than the confused mass of heterogeneous materials 
presented to the eye in the sheets and supplements of an Indian 
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Newspaper, where threc^fourths of the contents consist of extracts 
from Eng^lish Papers, which on their return here are at least twelve 
months old, and have been superseded by a thousand more recent 
events and changes, amid which the former have been entirely for- 
gotten. Add to this, the trifling and ill-written controversies on 
local matters which fill up the remainder of its space: and the 
reader will cease to wonder why so little of its interminable folios 
is found worthy of being transplanted into any English Journal; 
These observations apply, in sonic degree, to all the Indian Papers 
that reach us, but in an especial manner to those of Madras and, 
Bombay, which must be wholly attributable not to a deficiency of 
talent but to the apathy and indifference of the community, or, in 
otlier words, to the low state of public feeling, the great index by 
which the press is every where guided ; for there is surely more 
talent in either of those settlements than could be expected at the 
Cape or in New South Wales, and yet, because of a high public 
spirit existing among the society of the two last named Colonies, 
and the greater attachment to freedom by which they arc charac- 
terized, the Public Journals of each are superior, in the import- 
ance of the subjects discussed, and the manner of treating them, 
to any that ever reach ua from any part of India, but more espe- 
cially from the Presidencies named. 

We proceed, however, to glear. from both sources, letters 
and papers, the little information which each affords. And fii-st, 
that we may not Ix' supposed to misrepresent, when we character- 
ize the communications of correspondents to the Indian Papers as 
f rifling and ill-written, we give the following short specimen, from 
the Bombay Courier of Sept. 14, 1827. To be sure, it is from the 
pen of the renowned Captain Seely, whose reputation is as groat 
here as elsewhere ; and it appears in the (lazctle of (he Bombay 
Government, the paper of which Mr. Warden, the member of 
Council, is principal proprietor. But, wliether tin* I'ditor who inhcrtfi 
it, acts under the directions of masters or not, it is clear, from hia 
continuance in office, that he must he lionoured with the approbation 
of those he serves ; and what manner of men these are, proprietors, 
editor, and correspondent, may he judged from the following letter, 
which we give verbatim, from the Paper named : 

‘ A PUZZLE a. 

‘ To the Editor of the Bombnif Covrter. 

“ It is my pteanire, 

I iMiy my words by weight, not t>y measure, 

Short and qukk, like a donkey's gallop.” 

‘ Ma. Editor, 

‘ Brevity is the word, and concifieness the order of the day ; ao here goeR, 
without any bealHig about the bush or clrcnmloentlon whatever. Are yonr 
readers aware that the word t»at may occur five times In regular sitreoa- 
sion without the hitervenHon of another word or letter, and still be good 
9B8 
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Englfsti ? By the way, I cannot roiiist speaking a word to S. of last Courier. 
However beiievolent his intentions are, (and this no one can deny,) his letter 
on the Fund is a series of assumpticns in which he completely bags the ques- 
tion. He must not imagine, that, because I object to the principles of the 
Fund, I have less respect for, and conOdence in the Directors, or less attach- 
raeiit to the widows and their children. In esteem for the former, and I may 
say love for the latter, 1 will not abate S. a jot. It is the system, and not 
the managers or claimants, that my strictures have been directed against. 
While the embargo lasts, and the interdict is in force, I am briefly and sWtly, 
your's obediently, 

‘ y.’ 

‘ Cill-dby iieptember Slh^ 1820." 

This, though a brief, is ncverthcldss a fair specimen of the 
kind of writing which is most frequently found in the paper from 
which it is quoted ; and four or live columns are often filled in the 
same Journal, with matter not a whit superior, from the same sa- 
gacious brain. (!ertainly, the most insignificant provincial paper in 
England, Ireland, or Scotland, would consider itself degraded by 
the worthless effusions which meet a ready reception in this index 
of public taste and public feeling at Bombay. There was a 
period, when this same paper, the ‘ Bombay Conner/ was, beyond 
all (fuestion, the host-writton and most deservedly popular journal 
published to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. It was 
then, however, ('ditod by Mr. Erskine, and contributed to by Sir 
James Mackintosh, Sir John Malcolm, Mr. Elphinstono, all per- 
sons as superior in talent to Mr. Warden, Captain Seely, and the 
prcH(‘iit Editor, whoever he may be, as one sot of men could well 
be above another of the same race and nation. The public feeling 
of society must then also have been of a higher and better kind^* 
for, without a degradation in this ies))e< t, such miserable produc- 
tions as the existing ones could never meet suflicient support to 
pay their expenses. The ' Courier/ it is true, cannot need this, 
while it has a Member of Cojjncil and other public functionaries 
for its proprietors : us they contrive, by their advertising-patronage, 
and liberal cluirges, to make the Government Treasury pay hand- 
somely for what, umbw any other ciiTumstanccs, would have to be 
defrayed by others. 

'file wars which arc continually occuning between the Arabs and 
Persians, who inhabit the two opposite sides of the Persian Gulph, 
arc hut little known beyond the precincts of (heir own waters • 
there is, however, an incident in the following paragraph from the 
♦ Bombay ('ourier/ connected with one of these contests, that is 
worth transciihing; 

‘ Wc believe lluU ilio war h twi'on the Imaum of .Muscat and the Sheik of 
Bushire was llrsl announced by our conlcnipdTar> of the * Gazette.’ His 
Highness of Muscat may Im- said to have brought the dispute to a tennination 
hy a most skilful and decisive measure. The Sheik had gone to x>fecca on a 
pilgrimage, ami llw Inmum, having watched his return, has made him pri- 
soner, nud haa transferred him to one of his ships of war, which, by the last 
accounts, was off Ki^hm. From all we have heard, -the quarrel was not 
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noUtickl, but a busiuess of gallautry, in which a Persian princess was con- 

ccrnedf and as such we trust that the fmaum will treat his prisoner wH|i 

courtesy which is the grace of kniffhthood and all honourable i 

from the Imaum's high character for justice and liberality, 

known and expressed on the western shores of India, we are assured that ne 

will take no undue advantage of the present unfortunate situation of nls 

adversary.’ 

The coast about Bombay, from Goa to Guzcrat, has been always 
remarkable for the prevalence of piracies, which the Bombay 
Marine has never yet been strong enough entirely to put down. 
The following is a lute instance related in the ‘ Bombay Gazette: 

‘ We understand that just before the commencement of the mins, two or 
three acts of piracy were committed in the neighbourhood of the (lulf of 
Cutch by a party of twenty or thirty men under Jussoo Laruk, who had come 
down from Scinde and seized a boat somewhere near Tooneak, a place in tlm 
Gulf. 

* It appears that the pirates look advantage of the Government armed boat 
having been despatched to another quarter from the cruizing ground, and in 
the first instance seized four trading boats, hnl being laden with grain, they 
obtained little booty. After this they proceeded to llio opposite side of tlm 
Gulf, where they abandoned their own vessel, wliich was taken to Mundaviu 
and claimed by the owners. 

‘ Another act of a more serious nature than the above was committed about 
the same time, by siK men supposed to belong to Hoinbay, wheie it is said 
the principal of the gang purchased a boat, an<l proceeding witii the rest to 
.sea. fell in with a battcllali, bound to Surat, otf Serrapoor, where they plun* 
dered her of every thing portable, and took the goods to a place near Man* 
davie: in conveying which to some place in the interior, one of the men was 
seized, whose deposition being taken, may perhaps lead to a discovery 
of the rest of the gang. The principal escaped, hut us there is reason to sup- 
pose tfie crew of the jdundered boat were made awa\ w itit, it is to be hoped 
this fellow, with his accomplices, may he secured and meet the punishment they 
deserve. 

* In addition to ih.e aho\e. it is reported that a boat havi tg on lioard a con- 
siderable sum in dollais was plundeied ofi Nowaiiugglmr, and the property 
taken across the llunn by the robbers, as tin y wert* traced for u considerable 
distance al<»ng Its southeiM edge; and wheie the liodies of two unfortunate 
travellers were found iriunlercd, suppom d t<» have been done by these mis 
creants, in order to prevent information being given. 

‘ Etleclual means, we understand, have been taken by (Jovernment to pre- 
vent the eomniissioii of the like nets, and to give seeurily to vessels trading 
in the Gulf of Cutch and its vicinity,’ 

A letter from Bonibuy .states that Sir (yliarles Metcalfe was at 
.Jeypoor, engaged in some negociations respecting tlui young Ilajali 
of that state, who, being in bis minority, was of course unable to 
take care of his own inteiests without the cver-ready guardian.sbi|i 
of the Britisii authoritie.s, who arc never backward wdth their 
advice or assistance on such occasions, having of course an eye to 
their own interests at the same time. 

Some alarm was felt at Bombay respecting the hostilities be- 
tween (Russia and Persia ; the intelligent portion of the coin- 
munity there, well knowing what would be the probable issue of a 
junction between the forces of Nicholas and those of Scindah, who, 
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M far as wa haar, has no grant reason to ba satisfied adth ^the 
treatment or riews of his powerful neighbour8> and who» it is 
thought by somOt may possibly be induced to have representations 
made by an ambassador of his own, in a quarter where his com* 
plaints, if well grounded, would meet a more gracious reception 
and more prompt redress than from any Governor to whom his 
vakeel should present himself at an Indian durbar. 

Eastern Seas. 

The intelligence from this quarter is more tbau usually warlike. 
The Chinese empire is threatened with a general insurrection: the 
Javanese territories arc likely to revert to their original possessors 
by the expulsion of the Dutch ; and the general state of affairs in 
the extreme East, seems to portend many and important changes 
there. 

In China, there exists an extensive confederacy, called the 
Brotherhood, allied by a species of free masonry to each other, 
and spreading, it would seem, over all the Eastern Archipelago, as 
well as through China Proper. These are all represented to be dis- 
affected towards the Government, and to be in many places in open 
rebellion. In Formosa, all the inhabitants have been in this state 
for some time past. In the north-western provinces, the rebels have 
been able to surround the local government and its troops, and to 
cut off all communication with the capital ; while, among the Mo- 
hammedan tribes in Western Asia, the slandard of rebellion 
against the Chinese throne is fairly unftirlcd. To suppress all these 
dangerous ebullitions, the Emperor was exerting all his energies, 
raising money in every quarter, and by every device. From tlic 
Hong merchants and government officers at Canton, a large sum 
had been already raised, by way of contribution or subscription, 
and at the court of Pekin, new peerages or mandarinships were 
created, and put up to sale at enormous prices. Tlie buttons 
(for this is the emblem of honour in Chino, instead of ribbons, 
stars, and garters, which take the lead with us,) were not, how- 
ever, as saleable as could bo desired, so that other steps would 
probably be resorted to for the purpose of raising the ways and 
means. 

From Java, the accounts still continue to be unfavourable. Tho 
following is nn extract from tho Penang Gazette, which has been 
repeated in the other Indian Papers : 

‘The state of buHinorent affairs iu Javaappears to bo daily becoming more 
unfaTOumblo to the efforts of the Dutch to restore order iu the interior. The 
losses they had sustained, and their critical position, were known in Holland in 
the month of NoTciuher, hut still no supplier of troops had arrived at Batavia 
from thence. The number of effective Europeans was less than 500, and 
they were reduccMl to the necessity of maintaining the forts at Sooloo and 
Djoejo-Carta: Seventy officers, besides many men, are said to have perished 
within the last month or two, from fatigue and expomra in the field. 



con^(9ii ^ 

^ * la maauwhil©i t|J© NatWes, wltli all ihalr wa^-itao>Ta refiolatlojj4ud 
courage, have uncontroU^^l possession of the country^ and are repjresenttid to 
have profited so much by we eiqpotlcnce they have dearly puf chased Ih thl4 
long-continued struggle, as to have become more .skUftor and far betted 
soldiers than they used* to be. The Natives have fortified several stifong PO’ 
sitions, apd are supposed to be gradually improving their advantages, 

Dutch, in gallantly storming one of these posts, lost three officers Killed ^d 
seven wounded, and had about ten men killed and forty wounded ; thb losi 
of the Natives was about 600, a result very disproportionate to the relative 
position and circumstances of the two belligerents. In this affair, an aid- 
de-camp of the Governor-General received a musket ball 'hrough his neck, 
another through the thigh ; the Natives fighting desperately at the point of 
the bayonet. It is stated as the opinion of the commander of the forces in 
the field, General Van Geen, a very distinguished officer, that a supply of 
10,000 men must be sent out as speedily as practicable, or it is feared Uiat life 
provinces in the interior must he wholly abandoned. 

* The trade and revenues are represented to be greatly diminished, and 
Fieavy complaints continue to he poured forth against" the now financial sys- 
tem, by which the public creditor is coinjiclled to receive a dividend of two!- 
thirds of his dues by the depreciation of the currency from 30 stivers to 20 
per guilder.’ 

The Singapore Papers that have readied us, extend to the end 
of November. In the paper of the 0th of that month, is a very 
instructive document on the American trade with China, fur the 
season just passed, by which it appears that the total amount of 
the several heads of trade from Canton were us follows : 

Spanish Dollars. 


Imports into C’iinlon from America 7,776,301 

Exports from (jlanton to the 1. nil(*d States 7,6.V),038 


Exports from Do. by American ships to ports in Europe... . 08l<,850 

Exports from Do. by Do. to South America and the Pacific AI0,76H 

On a compai'ison of tliis statement with that of the preceding 
year, it appears that the trade between ('Uiiton and the United 
States of North America, coatinaed nearly the same : while that 
between Canton and South America, carried on in Amoricaii ves- 
sels, and including Manilla and the Sandwich Islands, had in- 
creased by 416,768 dollars, or nearly to double its amount in the 
preceding year. ‘ This,’ .says the editor of the Sinirapore Chronicle, 
^ is a very important circumstance as it regards the commercial 
resources of these states ; for we know (he continues) that ship- 
ments to at least an e<{ual amount have been made in the course 
of the season for the same de.stiiialiun under other flags !’ 

Here is a los.son of reproach to the English (joverameut! All 
the world may trade freely w'ith Cliina except the English ; and 
who arc the authors of this ahsuvil and unjust prohibition ? No 
others than the English themselves ! Could it be deemed possible 
that a Legislature should be so blind to the interests of its own 
subjects, as to let the subjects of all other nations profit by an in- 
tercourse with such a country as China, and yet make a law shut- 
ting out its own subjects (excepting only a few individuals qpp)- 
posiug a joint-stock monopoly, called the East India Company) from 
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participating in this otherwise universal trade ? And yet all this 
happens under a ministry especially claiming the praise of the na- 
’tion for its liberality and encouragement of free trade in [every 
quarter. How long will the merchants and manufacturers of 
England remain blind to the evils which the continued existence 
of this monopoly occasions ! How long will they delay demanding 
of the Legislature cither to purchase off its remaining lease, or its 
immediate abolition, as a nuisance and obstruction to the great 
highway of commerce, which ought to have been removed years 
ago, and against which the voice of every distressed manufacturer 
in the kingdom ought to be raised, until its demolition is effectually 
secured. 

A late communication from Batavia, published in the ‘ Singapore 
Chronicle,* says, that altliough the reinforcements of troops from 
the out-stations and from Europe had increased the European force 
of the Dutch much beyond what it had ever been, yet they were 
unable to make a successful stand against the Javenese, who now 
came into close combat with them, and fought them hand to hand. 
The insurgents cut up tlie roads, burn the bridges, and destroy 
all communication between tlie Dutch posts. The civilians, ha- 
rassed out by military duties, afford ample employment for the 
medical men, while commerce of ev<*ry kind is at a stand, and Ba- 
tavia, once tlie Queen of the East, appears like a city afflicted with 
the plague. 

From the difficulty of raising money to carry on their operations, 
the Batavian (iovermnent had been obliged to retrench in every 
department of expenditure : some offleos w(m c abolished ; others 
incorporated, two or tliree in one ; the jmy of all officers reduced ; 
and the allowances of the clergy ciuisiderably diminished. The 
Dutch Com]mny (a now monopoly established by the Netherlands 
Government) have the entire monopoly of the opium farms of Java 
and Madura (which have not, as usual, h(*cn exposed to sale) at 
a lower rate tlian had been ever olfeied for th<’m by others. It is 
the prevailing opinion in Java, that they will also g(*t a monopoly 
of the tin, spices, copjier, and every other article worth trading in. 
Under such a system, it i.s concluded that while the Company’s pro- 
fits by these nnuiopolies may appear large, they will be more than 
counterbalaneed by the cumbrous machinery with which all joint- 
stock companies aie sure tv be managed, and that I)nth it and the 
Government will ultiuuitely sink under the weight of their own 
burthens. 

Tn*the Singapore Paper of Nov. 23, the Editor ha.s republished a 
largo portion of an artiele given in the February Number of the 
‘ Oriental Herald ’ on Mr. Cmwfurd’s Mission to Siam and Cocliin 
China; and ho joins us in deprecating the insolent and malicious 
aiticlo in the ‘ Quaiteily Review ’ on the same subject. 

The gciicial tr.idc of Singapore wa.' inci casing, —t-hips arruiiig 
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at it from all quarterB.* Large quantities of tin had lalety been 
imported into it from the ports of the Peninsula to the north of 
Malacca. The mines in that district had lately been worked with 
much spirit, and nearly all the produce of them was brought to 
Singapore. Vessels from the coast of Coromandel, navigated by 
native Indians, had also begun to venture across the Indian Ocean 
towards the straits of Malacca, bringing cargoes of betel-nut and 
piece goods. Many persons came from India also as settlers, co- 
lonization being freely permitted at Singapore, and the population 
consequently rapidly increasing. Sugar and rice were bringing by 
junks from Siam in rather increased quantities ; but the usual supply 
of stick lac had entirely failed, no more being produced in Siam 
than was sufficient for the consumption of the country, and the 
price accordingly becoming exceedingly high. 

Nkw GovERNOH-Gr.Nr.RAL OK India. 

The recent ‘ strike* (as it has been appropi lately culled) of the 
Tory faction in the Ministry lias occasioned all prcviouslji iutoiidcd 
appointments of a less important nature to be suspended, if not 
entirely lost sight <>f, until the oflicers necessary to the eoraplction 
of the new administration shall be filled. Of this, however, we 
may be assured, that whoever may he joined to Mr. Canning, the 
policy of the Government will assume a more liberal character, 
and liberal men will, therefore, meet with more (‘onntenancc under 
its sway. It is thought by those who profess to ho well acquainted 
with all the hearings of influence and patronage in the higher cir- 
cles, that the Duke of Buckingham’s interests will bo much 
strengthened by the change ; and there are others who go so fiii 
as to think that Lord William B(‘ntinck may even heroine a candi- 
date for the (lOvcrnor-Generalship with some liopo of success. 
Sir Henry Wellesley is still spoken of by another party as most 
likely to unite the suffrages of all the inilnential parties; but 
no new names have been mentioned in addition to the three 
specified, as far as we are aware, fiord Melville would now, per- 
haps, be glad of a renewal of the offer said tf> have Inam made to 
liiin before he quitted the Admiralty ; but, after what has recently 
transpired, it is not likely to be repeated. 

New East India Directors. 

The usual ‘ s'^rnblancc ^ of an election (for it is notliing more) 
took place at the East India House on the Nth of Ajirrl last, 
when the following gentlemen changed places, relieving each 
other, according to the accommodating syst(*in of le-elccting the 
House List, for tlic »hort period of a yeai, wlien the (Juts become 
Ins again ; thus — 
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u - On4#.* 

G. A. Robinson, Osrt. 
Richard Chichely Plowden, Esq. 
Wiliam Stanloy Clarke, Esq. 
John Thornhill, Esq. 

George Jiaikes, Esq. 

Henry Alexander, Esq. 


/fix. 

Campbell Marjoribanks, Esq. 

George Smith, Esq 5Q1 

Sweny Toone, Esq ‘ 5fl9 

John Mastermaii, Esq 654 

Charles Elton Prescott, Esq . 663 
William Astell, Esq...... 661 


Wc have placed the Ins in the order of their votes, the mimber 
placed opposite each being that by which they were elected ; and 
this scale marks the relative popularity of the several candid(aies 
among that portion of the Proprietory body who came to the ballot. 
Supposing Mr. Marjorihanks, therefore, to have had no pen drawn 
through his name by the voters, or, in the technical phraseology of 
the electors, not to liavc been ‘ scratched * by any one, it would fol- 
low, that out of the whole number only three peisons had objected to 
Mr. Smith, five to Mr. Toone, ten to Mr. Masterman, twelve 
to Mr. Prescott, and thirteen to Mr. Astcll, — a number quite insig- 
nificant, compared with the approvers, and therefore proving, 
beyond question, that 551 out of 50 4 approve the principle of 
rc-electing the House-List entire, and that the remaining thirteen 
object only to some one individual out of the six, from whom, pro- 
bably, be had not received so courteous a bow or smile as he 
expected on some occasion of their meeting. When the result of 
this election of the House List shows, that oven the least popailnr 
of that List can obtain 551 votes, while Hr. Gilchrist, who opposed 
this re-clcction on principle alone — inviting all who thought tlie 
House List system a bad one, to assist him in its reform — could 
only oljtain thirty-seven votes in his favour ; what further proof 
can be required of the utter indill'eience of the Proprietors gene- 
rally to any propositions for amending the existing mode of con- 
ducting their affairs? If they will not interest themselves when it 
is proposed to restore to them a privilege which they have suf- 
fered by mere supiiiencss to be taken out of their hands, on what 
other occasion can they be oxpected to rouse themselves from their 
apathy and inaction i Wc feel persuaded that there is only one 
method of insuring their attention even to the interests of their 
own concerns, (^as Proprietors of India Stock at least,) and this is 
to make them tccl, in the fluctuations of tlieir dividends, the good 
and ill effects ot a wise or foolish administration of their affairs. A 
fall of five or six per cent, in their dividends would make thorn 
anxious to discover the cause of the decline, and to apply the 
remedy. But while, us is now the case, their pecuniary gains are 
exactly the same, whether their affairs are well or ill conducted, 
they cannot be oxpected to take any trouble to effect improvements 
from which tlicy will derive no benefit. They are not of that class 
of mankind who make gratuitous efforts fojj the improvement, 
mural or political, of their species; and as they have notliing to 
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gw by rcfonniug a bad system, they choose the {nhre easy me- 
thod of romaioing neater, or giving it their tacit support 

We should add, that Sir 6» A. Robinson and the Hon< Hugh 
Lindsay received the unanimous thanks of the Court tbr their 
conduct during the past year, as Chairman and Deputy-Chainpan 
of the Court of Directors during that period ; and that th6 Hon. 
Hugh Lindsay and J. Pattison Esq., are the Chairman and Deputy- 
Chairman for the present year, a change which is thought to give 
the Court increased popularity, from the personal influence of tu^O 
of its most generally popular members. 

New Bishops for India. 

No deflnitive steps appear to have been yet taken respecting the 
proposed appointment of three new Bishops for India ; the recent 
changes in the Ministry, and the consequent tnuisfers of natroimge 
having, no doubt, had its share in retarding this as well aS' still 
weightier matters. The Bishop of Calcutta, Imwover, is said to 
be fixed on, and the favoured individual named is the Rev. John 
James, Rector of Futton, in Bedfordslare. 

New Candidates for the Direction. 

It is not an easy I ask to enumerate nccuratcly from memory all 
the individuals wl:o have announced theniscdves as candidates for 
the East India Direction, and who now, as it is called, ‘ occupy the 
ground.’ The following, however, wc believe to be among the 
principal : 

Colonol Sir William Young, of iho Military Service of Bombay. 

Mr. Charles Buller, of the Civil Service, Bengal. 

Mr. H enry Sliank, of the Civil Service, Bomliay. 

Mr. W. tl. Traiit. of the <’ivil Service, Bengal. 

Colonel Cushinglon, of the Military Service, Madras. 

Mr. Keith Douglas, a merchant in London. 

Mr. Charles Maekinnon, Medical Service, lato a moreliant in China. 

Mr. William Henry IIobhou.se, late a merchant in Bengral. 

Mr. Henry (iahagan, lateaMemlmr of the Ix’gal Brofesslon, Madras. 

Mr. John Pascal Larkins, of the Civil Service, Bengal. 

Mr. Uobert Cullar Fergusson, late Advocate-Cleneral in Bengal. 

Dr. John Borthwick (iilchrist, Oriental Professor, London. 

Captain William (3owan, of the Military Service, In Bengal. 

Mr. John Forbes, Member of Parliament, I.ondon. 

There arc, probably, others whom wc do not immediately re- 
member, though we have made no iutontional omission. The list, 
however, is already sufficiently long, to show that there i.s a suffi- 
cient supply of candidates to fill every vacancy that is likely to 
happen between this and the termination of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s Charter. Of the respective pretensions, or real qualifications 
of the several parties named, it would be not merely premature, 
hut useless, to say much. Each of them lias already addressed 
the Proprietors publicly, stating the grounds of his claim to their 
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attcutiou, and {dcdging himsplf to the observiince of certain princi- 
ples and duties in the event of success. This last is of the highest 
importance ; but, unfortunately, as long as the system of keeping 
the Directors virtually in olHce for life, by the continued re-clec- 
tion of the House List, is persevered in, there is no security beyond 
the honour of the parties for the fulfilment of the pledges made, 
for we have seen no instance yet of any man being removed from 
the Direction by those who placed him there, in consequence of 
cither incapacity or inattention ; and, surely, the whole body cannot 
he so superior to the rest of mankind as not to be occasionally 
visited by a member subject to one or both of these common fail- 
ings. There has been one late accession to the Direction, at least, 
in which wc hope the preservation of principles professed while 
a candidate will last for some time uncontaminated ; and we also 
believe, that among the most recent announcements of claims and 
pretensions on the part of candidates, tlicrc will be found as much 
of this sterling principle, and probable retention of it, through a 
long course of years, as in the instance wc have already mentioned. 
May the number of such candidates and such Directors gradually 
increase, as in the mere natural course of events, some of the 
veteran supporters of * things as they were,' must, ere long, give 
place to younger, atid wc Iiopc \Vc may say, without offence, to 
more efficient, and, therefore, better men • 

vSystem of Reporting Debates. 

A correspondent has in(|uired of us, how it happened that in 
the report of the debate in the House of Coiunions on the Barrack- 
pore massacre, there were such extraordinary coincidcnecs and 
discrepancies in the two versioiiM of the same de])atc reportml in 
the ‘ Oriental Herald’ and the ‘ Asiatic Journal.’ In the latter, 
he says, the speech of Sir Charles Forbes is dispatched in half a 
dozen lines, while in alt the newspapers it occupied nearly ten 
times the space, and is consequently very fully given in* the 
‘ Herald while the speech of Col. Lushington, which does not 
appear in any one of the newspapers at all, (the few words which 
fell from him being attributed in all the daily papers to Mr. 
Money,) is giveii at great length, and word for word the same in 
both the * Asiatic Journal’ and the ‘ Oriental Herald.' He notices 
other defects in the report given In the former publication, in the 
omission of the most important part of C’ol. Davis’s retort on Mr. 
Hart Davies s im])ututioiis on Mr. Hume, as well as of Mr. Hume’s 
general reply ; and he expresses his surprise that a publication, 
lending itstdf to such maiked partiality as this, should have obtain- 
ed the commendation of the Honourable Leicester Stanhope, in his 
late letter addressed to the Kditor of that work, as being remark- 
ably accurate and impartial in its reports. 

On all this, wc have but tew loinarks to make. The first is, 
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that as Sir Charles Forbes’s speech was rcpoi'tcd at some length iu 
all the daily papers, its curtailment to half a dozen lines in the 
‘ Asiatic Journal,' while others were given without any retreoch- 
nicnt whatever, must have been an intentional suppression of the 
matter which that speech contained ; and when it is considered 
that this matter consisted chiefly of an enumeration of instances in 
which both his Majesty’s and the Company’s troops had mutinied 
in different parts of India, partly for the purpose of proving how 
general and how frequent such uisaffection was, but still more for 
the purpose of showing that the mutinies had all been quelled and 
order restored, without massacre or any other acts of soverity, 
which were therefore wholly unnecessary, oven supposing the 
mutiny at Barrackporc to have been wholly without just ground 
or cause, — the s\ippression of such facts and arguments in a publi- 
cation systematically devoted to the sup])ort of the Cdmpaiiy and 
its measures, can bear hut one interpretation: and this all reflect- 
ing people will inevitably give it. The minor omissions of certain 
parts of Col. Davis’s and Mr. Hume’s replies may be probably 
owing to the same partial view of the question in debate ; and as 
neither of the speeches thus omitted or curtailed were cither of 
great length or irrelevant to the subject, tiie ordinary excuse for 
reduction or condensation docs notofler; besides which, when the 
curtailment is all applied to iiiattcrof the same description, namely, 
that which sots the Company’s Govermnent in an tinfavourahle 
light, there can be no mistake as to tlie rule observed in making 
the retrenchment. 

Respecting the rcmarkahlo eoineidcnco of Col. Lushington’s 
speech being word for word the same iu the ‘ Oriental Herald’ 
and the ‘ Asiatic Journal,’ while not a line of it uj)peared under 
tliat name in any of the daily paj)ers, the inference will naturally 
be, that without a miracle these reports could not have come from 
tw'o separate pens ; but, wc can perceive no valid objection against 
any member of any public assembly, wlio Ims not had the good 
fortune to be heard by the reporters who attend, placing on paper 
his ow'n recollections of what fell from him, for the public eye, 
especially when, as we believe to be the case in the present instance, 
the report is substantially confined to wliat was really uttered. 
Such a practice, so far from being reprehensible, is highly to be 
commended. It is thi; only effectual security against either 
unavoidable inaccuracy or wilful misrepresentation. And wc beg 
to say, that we shall on all <iccasions be very happy be so se- 
cured against imperfections in reports which are otherwise una- 
voidable. 

By the way, wc may take this opportunity to remark, that in the 
report of Sir Charles Forbes’s speech, there were several itiaccura- 
cios, and one very material error, which originated in the rejmrter’s 
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nrfstjUcing BhBrtpore for Muttra^ the mutineors at which hwt 
place (instead of the first) were sent down to Calcntta and em- 
barked for Enf^land, though otherwise represented m the report. 
In the speech of Col. Stanhope, at the India House, on the Tess- 
in India, the portion commented on by us in a notet is also said to 
have been inaccurately reported. To those who are in the habit 
of hearing public speeches generally, and reading them in the best 
reports afterwards, these errors will not excite wonder. In no 
cases, perhaps, except those of examinations on evidence, where 
snfficient time elapses between the question and answer for the 
short-hand writer to take down the exact words, are reports of 
public proceedings ever exactly verbatim, though, where great 
pains are taken, and the advantage of proximity to the speaker 
admits of hearing every word, considerable accuracy is no doubt 
attainable.^ he error ft or even omissions of a report are, however, 
quite excusable, when compared with the partial and wilful sup- 
pression, in a second-hand publication, of certain parts of a report 
which had been printed before at gieatcr length in others, from 
which it is professedly copied, but in which copying, all the parts 
making for the India Company and its government are retained at 
full, and those making af(a{nst it are curtailed in the proportion of 
two or throe lines only for a page. "J^his is what has been done by 
the * Asiatic Journar in the report of the debate in Parliament on 
the Barrackpore mutiny, mid in the speech of Sir Charles Forbes 
in particular. Tin* ‘ accuracy and impartiality’ of its reports are 
not therefore ns worthy of commendation, as C’ol. Stanhope no doubt 
honestly helicrod them to be when ho attributed to tlicm these 
qualities. 

For ourselves, we conceive it would he a groat improvement in 
reporting, if, instead of the verbatim speeches which arc often 
given, a general review of the argiiinents used on each side of every 
debated question wore substituted, so that the reader might l^vc 
nil the pith and essence of the matter, divested of its redundancy 
of words, placed briefly before him — as a judge sums up the evi- 
dence of a case, or as an historian condenses tho arguments of a 
controversy on any great disputed point. The speakers themselves 
would not probably like this levelling system, in which a well con- 
densed and closely logical speech of fifteen minutes should be made 
to exhiWt more valuable facts and sound arguments, than a ram- 
bling incoherent speech of as many hours, when stripped of all 
that was foreign to the question in debate. All parties except the 
speakers would, liowever, he better pleased, and more instructed 
if this process of extracting the wheat from the chaff w'ere per- 
formed by some competent hand before it was presented to their 


♦ See p. 100 of the ‘ Oricnlnl Herald,* vol. xii. 
+ See p. 105 of tho ‘ Oriental Herald, * toI. xii. 
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owD inspc^tloQ, What ia wonted for auch a task ia^ gro^ eteamess 
of perception to distinguisk the useful from the worthless^) great 
intcgritjr pt purpose to prevent mwrepresentation, and grpait par 
tiexice and industry to undergo the labour. But, if Judges, who have 
heard all the facts and nrgiuuents of a case, can safely be intrusted 
with this summing up, after the debateable process is oaer> and 
pr<mouncing judgment on the whole, we think public writers might 
be eqiMilly invested with the same powers. In point of fact, this is 
what they constantly do with respect to books, in all the Cri^- 
cal Reviews of the kingdom ; and as speeches, like books, contain 
onlv the testimony and opinions of individuals on the several subjects 
on which they are written or delivered, 8(» they might advantageously 
be submitted to the same process : with greater reason indeed 
than books, for these arc mostly the fruit of long reflection and deli- 
berate revisal from the author’s pen ; whereas speeches al% generally 
the spontaneous effusions of tlic moment, and therefore likely, espe- 
cially from unpractised orators, to contain much which they them- 
selves, on a deliberate review, would consider crude, undigested, 
and superfluous. 

We shall probably follow up this conclusion, by an attempt to 
introduce this mode of giving the suhfttance of reports, in our own 
pages at least ; and have no doubt, but that all ouv readers, (sav^ 
and except the speakers themselves,) or, at a rude estimate, nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand, will approve the 
change. 

New PruLiCATiONs. 

Of some of the new Works that have been sent to us during the 
past month, we have given extended notices Ui the preceding pages 
of the ])resent Number. Of such aswc have been unable to include 
in reviews of the present month, wc must content ourselves with a 
shower notice here, reserving to ourselves the hope of entering 
more at large into their merits on some future occasion. 

1. BinLioTnKCA SiJssEXi ANA.— This is a descriptive catalogue, 
accompanied by liistorical and biographical notes, of the manuscript 
and printed books contained in the library of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex, in Kensington Palace. It has been compiled, 
or rather composed and written, (for it bears on its face the marks 
of great research, originality, and critical talent,) by Mr. T. J. 
Pettigrew, the librarian of the Royal Duke, and member of at 
least half the learned and philosophical societies of Europe. 
The portion published extends to two superb imperial octavo 
volumes, of about three hundred pages each ; but even these in-' 
elude only the manuscripts and theological works. A very8|^rited 
and faithful likeness of the Duke of Sussex, engraved by Skelton, 
from a portrait by Lonsdale, is prefixed to the first volume, which 
also contains several extremely curious and interesting engravings 
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of illuminated tlttes and lieads of chapters to Hebrew, Clmldee, 
Greek, Latin, and Arineninn mauuseripts. In the preface, it is 
stated that the library, of which this work is only the first portion 
of a descriptive catalogue, contains upwards of fifty thousand 
volumes of manuscripts and printed books, twelve thousand of 
which i^rc thoological. By this latter term, however, it is not 
to be understood merely controversial divinity, but rather 
the originals of all the great sources of theological writing; 
ill copies of almost all the early editions of the ‘ Scriptures Mn 
every tongue, a department of literature in which it is thought 
the Duke’s library is quite unrivalled in Europe or the world. 
Among the Oriental manuscripts, in addition to copies of the 
‘ Koran,’ (one of which came from the library of Tippoo Sultan, 
oil the capture of Seringapatam,) arc several in the Pali, Singha- 
lese, and Burinan languages, on which wc hope to be favoured with 
materials for a short notice in a separate article in our next. The 
whole catalogue is, however, full of interest to the lover of ancient 
literature especially, and has been executed with a care and splen- 
dour at once honourable to its author, and worthy of the magni- 
ficent collection it is intended to describe. 

2. Thk DRArr.iiT of Immohtamty and other Poems. — A 
volume under this title, fiom the pen of Henry Meredith Parker, 
Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, is passing through the press at 
the moment of our writing this ; and will appear, most probably, 
within a finv days after the issue of our present Nunihi'r. It will 
form a handsome octavo volume, hcaulifully printed, and dedi- 
cated to the anthoi’s esteemed fiicnd,lloU Mackenzie, Esq., son of 
* the Man of Eeeruig,’andone of the Secretaries of Government in 
Bengal. Many of th<‘ pieces in this collection have already ap- 
peared in the ‘ (’alcutta Journal,’ under the signature of ‘ Bernard 
Wyclille,’ ami will bo well iTmemhcred for tlieir exquisite beauty by 
those who were resident iu India at that stirring [joriod. A Croat 
number of now pieces,Tnostof them written amid the inspiring scenes 
of Europe, since the return of the author to his native land, are, 
however, added to those already better known: and the whole 
forms a combination of poetic vigour, grace, and beauty, not often 
found to eharaeTori/e the productions of any one pen. AV'e have 
availed ourselves of permission to adopt a few of the pieces in 
the pre.scnt Number of our|>uhlicntion,* to which we are sure they 
will bo cousiilcred ornaments of a very high character ; and we 
augur extensive ami deserved popularity for the work, both in India 
and in lillngland, the great and happy variety of it*^ subjecls render- 
ing it equally acceptable to all the lovers of poetic excellence in 
cither liemisjphero. 

* The first In order, entitled ‘ \n Indian Day,’ the acknowledgment of 
which was inadveHently omitted at the time of printing it, is one of them. 
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volume whicii deserves a nior^ extruded notice than wo^oap ventun^ 
to give of it in the present month. We shall do it only jostiee to 
reserve it for a more deliberate analysis, and comprehensive renew. 
At tlic same time,wc cannot even stidfor this sheet to pass from our 
pen without drawing the attoation of our Eastern readers, and es- 
pecially those to whom the affairs of the Cape of Good Hope arc 
interesting or impoitant, to a volume in which, from the resources 
of the auUior, and the talent of the editor through whose hands it 
has passed preparatory to its issuing from the press, more recent 
and authentic information on that quarter of the globe may bc 
expected, than has for some time becji j)roscutcd to the world. 

4. Popular ServiaxN Poetry. — An attractive little volume, 
under this title, has recently appeared from the pen of Mr, Eow- 
ring, who, as a poetic translates, holds, deservedly, the highest rank, 
and appears without a rival or competitor. The French, Italian, 
Spaiiish, Portuguese, German, Dutch, Slavonic, Polish, Russian, and 
Finnish languages seem ecpially familiar to him. lie is not merely 
conversant with the principal authors in each, but critically ac- 
quainted with them all. His Russian and Uiitavian Anthology, hia 
Spanish Romances, Ids Polish songs, have each been, as greatly 
admired for the fidelity of their translation, as his English Matins, 
Vespers, and Hymns, for their pure devotional spirit, and chamc- 
teristically chaste and simple beauty; and, we doubt not, the Fin- 
nish Runes, which arc announced from the same pen, will continue 
to support the well-earned reputation of this almost universal trans- 
lator of the ancient as well as contemporaneous poets of other 
tongues and other lands. The volume of ‘ Servian Popular Poetry^ 
has prefixed to it an introduction, in which the history of the Ser- 
vians and their literature is briefly but interestingly sketehed; and 
among the jwoins themselves, are to be found several ofgieat origi- 
nality, and many of the moat aftWting kind. The prevailing clm- 
racter h quite in unison with that of a people living in a state of 
gn'at simplicity, yet on the borders of more civiliz4*d as well as 
more* barbarous races; giving vent to tin* fi*elingsof natun* in strains 
ot appropriate energy or teiiderue.ss, as the oiicasion insjdrcs, yet 
strongly tinctured with the superstitions amid which they have been 
bred. To some of the shorter pieces of the crfllectiou, wo have 
given j»lacc among our poetic selections infhe present Number, and 
shall revert to the saim; source, for others (Ujually distinguished 
by the cbaracteristics we liave einimerated ; not doubting but that 
the general reception of tlie work will be us gratifying to Mr. 
Bowring, as its perusal has been to oursclvc.s. 

6. Adventures of Nal fraguk. — This is a work over which, from 
the late period of the month at which it reached us, we have hardly 
been able to cast a hasty glance. It purports to b<* the adventures 
of an in lividual, who passed the greater portion of his lile at.aea, 

Oriental lleraM, Vol, 19. i? (' 
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and much of It in different parts of India. The narratiye is stated 
to be founded on actual events, and to be interspersed with de- 
scriptions from personal observation of the several places visited 
in the course of the author's varied and eventful track. The de- 
sign is unobjectionable ; and if the execution be good, (of which 
we cannot yet speak,) the work will deserve, and in that case, 
no doubt, obtain a favourable judgment from those to whose criti- 
cism it is submitted ; as there appears, from the contents and the 
disclaimer of the preface, nothing calculated to offend, either per- 
sonally or politically, any individuals or classes in the state. The 
possession of even this negative merit is often sufficient to shield a 
book from censure, though it cannot save it from neglect : but in 
the present instance, we shall be glad to find that there is merit 
sufficient to secure the author and his labours, from either or both. 

6. Journey from India to England. — A volume under this 
title, by Lieutenant Alexander, of the King’s army, has been an- 
nounced to appear within the month of April, and from the route 
described to have been taken by the officer named, is likely to 
possess great interest, especially at the i)K*sent moment. We have 
not yet seen a copy of the work, however, though we shall embrace 
an early occasion of giving it our attention when it appears. 

7. ANTKiuiTiKs OK Dacca. — Thosc wlio liavc seen tlie early 
Number of this excpiisitcly beautiful work, from the pencil of Sir 
Charles D’Oyly ami the graver of IMr. Landseer, will be gratified to 
learn that another Number is in a forward state, and likely soon to 
appear. If there are any who arc uiuic(]uaintod with the character 
of this work, wo hog to refer them to a notice of it in the ‘ Oriental 
Herald,’ at page 310 of vol. xi., in the Number for November last. 

8. Delici^k Sylvarum. — Thosc of our readers also, whose love 
of nature and ait will have equally contriliuted to make tliem re- 
member the beautiful ‘ Portraits of Forest Trees,’ by Mr. Strutt, 
in his ‘ Sylva Britannica,’ noticed in a former Number of our Publi- 
cation,* will be glad to learn tiuit the same accomjdished artist is 
preparing a scries of grand and romantic forest views, under the 
title given above, to he romprized in twelve numbers, printed 
uniformly with the ‘ Sylva Britannica,’ «and intended as a companion 
to that work. After wliat has been said of this last, it would be 
difficult to raise undue expectations ; for, with such a subject, and 
from such a pencil, wc may expect the most henutiful combinations 
of objects that nature cau present, and the most perfect delinea- 
tions of them that art can produce, 

9. Travels in Mesopotamia. — We close our notices of New 
Publications, by stating that the ‘ Travels in IVIcsopotamia ’ have 
already passed into a second edition, the first having been entirely 


• See ‘ Oru'uUl Herald/ vol. ix. p. 898, 
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sold off withiu a week after publication ; and the second bein^ 
already in great part engaged by orders received previous to its 
completion in the octavo form. These are pleasing and unequivo- 
cal proofs of general approbation ; — and as Dr. Bryce still labours, 
by unremitted efforts in the ^ John Bull " and ‘ Quarterly Review * 
of Calcutta, to prove to the people of India that the writings and 
character of Mr. Buckingham are utterly and equally worthless,* 
while his calumniators, Bankes and Burckhardtl'were both honour- 
able men ; — and as Captain Macnaghten very recently asserted, that 
‘ Mr. Buckingham had fallen so low in public estimation, and was 
such a perfect pest and nuisance to the press of England in par- 
ticular, that no one in this country would think it worth his while 
t^ notice him at all;*f it may be worth while to show what credit 
is due to the assertions of tliese Indian nutliorities, and how far 
the literary public, as well as the conductors of the periodical 
press in Englandy differ from them in their estimate of the 
writings and character of the object of their hatred and spleen, 
by introducing, from a few of the recent criticisms on tins work, the 
observations of Editors personally unkown to its author, and in 
many cases, judging from their journals, entertaining opposite poli- 
tical views. As, for reasons stated at the time, no review of these 
Travels was given in the ‘ Oriental Herald,' when the first edition 
of the work appeared, it may he the more acceptable to the general 
reader to offer, in its place, a collection of the leading opinions 
passed by others, now that the work has reached a second edition. 

(From the Atlas, February *2^), 18*27.) 

Mr. Buckingham is one of our pleasantest writers of books of Travels, Bml 
his route has fortunately always lain through eountiies wliere lio had only to 
open his vyvs, and look upon interesting inat«Tials of description. A.s a tra- 
veller, he is active, persevering, industrious, and observant; ns a writer, ho 
is copious, easy, and occasionally striking and foieible; ho possesses a na- 
tural vein of flowing and copious language, and in narrating or describing, 
performs his task with a fulness and a lively minuteness tluil leave nothing to 
be wished. Although the adventurous nature of his life has prevented Idm 
from becoming a lenrned, or generally a s< ientific nmn, he is neither destitute 
of information, nor ignorant of the sources whence it is to lu; sought, on any 
point which may reiiuire illustration. For truvi'lling in Oriental countries, 
Mr. Buckingfijuii appears v\ell (pialitied, by the facility with which he assumes 
and supports the cliaiactcr of an Oriental, and by the nature of bis constitu- 
tion, winch, apparently, ha*, inueh powrr of enduring and long snlfering in it. 
All the three books, for which wu are indebted to this traveller, are valuable 
both for the solid matter of instruction they contain, and ihe amusement they 
afford. The present one, which contains part of Ins land journey to Iifilia, 
from Aleppo to Bagdad, fully as agreeable a book as either of the other 
two, and perhaps as instructive. The manners of the Fast are such a curious 
combination of splendour and >qualor — of pride and servility — of hospitality 
and robbery — of freedom and slavr ry — of wealth and poverty — tliat the 
painter who does not succeed in producing an effect with such broad lights 


Hce the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ V’^ol. XIII. p. 118. 
+ See ‘ Oriental Herald,* Vol. XIT. p. S3. 
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smd shades, must be a sad bungler. No ene can aceiisc Mr, Btaklng^ham of 
not making the most of what he sees, in any sense. 

Mesopotamia, the country which lies between the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
is th^ subject of this volume. A more interesting quarter is not to be pointed 
out. Its connexion with tfie .sacred writings — its being the scene, part, of 
one of the most striking and picturesque of classic stories, the Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand — its being the scene of the most romantic and important of the 
exploits of Alexander, as well as its wild and various modem history, all 
sunstanliate its claim the attention of the traveller. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. lluckinghnm passed through as a wayfarer in a cararan, anxious 
only to get on a.s fust be could. Had his object been merely to visit and 
describe tbo country, he would have compiled as singularly curious an aiiti- 
(juarian work ns In this kind exists. As it is, he did all that was possible for 
man to do in his circumstances; and since be has now produced a largo and 
full quarto, it is, perhaps, well for our pockets that he did pass through the 
country as a hurried traveller. It is, perhaps, in some respects fortunate for 
tbosc at homo, and favonrahle to condensation, that the voyager in these 
countries, being frequently conij)elled to put his baggage into the smallest 
possible compass, and often to conceal all note-books and writing materials 
about his persrm, cannot indulge in very copious details. 

In 1810, when Mr. Buckingham was desirous of jmssing from Syria to India, 
ho found the passage across the Desert unusually dangerous, and, indeed, im- 
passible to travellers, on account of the disturbed state of the Arabs at that 
^ period. A more unfre([uenled route was chosen by the caravan he joined, to 
the northward, which led through the interesting towns of Beer, Orfah, Mar- 
din, and Mousul — alt celebrated, either in ancient or modern times, for some- 
thing reinarkal)le, and lying in a route which contained many other places and 
objects of great curiosity. 

If we wore to follow the author in the journey which he has taken a large 
quarto to di'seribo, our narrative would be a mere itinerary. We prefer to 
select some of the more striking descriptions of manners, or the account of an 
adventure or two, which may bo illustrative of the character of the people. 

♦ •*♦♦♦ 

The anecdotes we have quoted have cxhau.stod our space, long before we 
have exhausted the hook-— to which we must refer for an ample store of cu- 
rious oh.servatlon and de.scription. 

It would 1)0 unjust to dismiss this work without expressing our admiration 
of the boiiiity of the wood-cuts. They form the most animated and striking 
pictures, and do infinite credit to the artist, Mr. W. H, Brooke. The book 
is likewise a specimen of heautihd typography. 

(From the Lad^*s Mayazinefor March, 1827.) 

Mr. Buckiughnin is well known as a bold adventurer and an ingenious 
writer, and his hostility to tho ruling power in British India still farther con- 
tributed to louder his name familiar to the public. We shall say no more on 
llic subject of his contest with tho Company, than that he defended himself 
with talent and spirit. He now appears before us as tho narrator of the inci- 
dents of uu extensive and remarkable journey ; and, as his accounts are l)oth 
anufsing aiul oredihh*, we are couildent that our readers will bt' pleased with 
tho inCormation whicli we extract from his volume. 

(From the Neiv Monthly Magazine, for March, 1827.) 

Mr. Buckingham’s ovorhiml route to India (pursued, not like that of Cap- 
tain Keppel’a n'turn from tho same country, through Russia and Persia, but 
by way of the Mediterninean and of the Turkish provinces in Asia Minor,) 
has already fumlshetl, to that active observer and investigator, the materials 
for two volumes which have t>cen some time in the hand.s of the public. 
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iHunMy, “ Travels la PaleaUuc,** a«d “ Travels amwg the Arab 

ttiid the third work, just published, oud uow lying before us, condUcU jxs from 

Aleppo to the banks of the Euphrates, and thence, from plain to P*aw» 

from city to city, till the author enters Bagdad, and explores the 

vicinity of Hillch, which ruins arc commonly, and apparently with the best 

reason, considered to be those of the ancient city of Babel or Babylon. 

From Bagdad, too, Mr. Buckingham made an excursion to the supposed re- 
mains of Babel, or Babylon, in the neighbourhood of the modem town or 
city of llilleh. To the general consideration of those remains, the readers 
of the “ New Monthly Magazine** have been recently invited, in out review, 
already referred to, of the “ Personal Narrative” of Captain Keppel ; and we 
have now to add, that such as possess the inclination to inform themselves 
with more minuteness conciTiiing the present appearance, and ancient and mo- 
dern descriptions of the great city — “ the praise of the whole earth,** — may 
consult with the highost advantage tlie volume of Mr. Buckingham. Mr. 
Buckingham was more elaborate than Captain Keppel, in his personal exami- 
nation ; and he has also laid the authors who precede him under more liberal 
contribution. 

But the distinguishing result and pride of Mr. Buekiiighnin’s research an. 
pears to consist in his discovery of a remaining |M)rtion of the celebrated walls 
of the city. It is in this particular that Mr. Buckingham stands quite alone. 
Mr. Rich had not explored the mound whicli appears to have tlms rewarded 
the perseverance and research of Mr. Buckingham ; and Captain Kopj[)el had 
distinctly renounced the claim to any good fortune of the kind 
stating,” says the latter gentleman, “ upon what giouuds 1 rest my belief in 
the idendity of these ruins, it is fair to add, that our party, in common with 
other travellers, have totally failed in diseoveiing uny truces of the city 
walls.’* — Mr. Buckingham’s narrative of his ” search after the walls of Baby- 
lon, ” and the ver> full, and to us very hulisfaetory, disiiuisition into wliich 
he enters, as to the evidence upon which he estalilishes his belief, that the 
mound ealled “ Al Ilheiniar” is a real remain of the city-wall, will be read, 
by every lover of classical anthjuity, with singular eagerness; though the 
autlior, in using the phrase, “ search after the walls,” misrepresents his own 
transactions, and, by the same inadvertence, even invites suspicion as to tho 
impartiality of his judgments. It is not true that Mr. Buckingham made lii^ 
“ more easterly excursion” in ” search after the walls.” Ho went, as ho 
himself informs us, only to see the mound Al Ilheimar, “tempted by tho 
sight of the high mounds in that direction, ns well ns hy the report of there 
being one of particular interest there, called Al Ilheimar, and by tho persua- 
sion lluit vestiges of ruins must exist beyond the boiiiidary-liiie, whii?h wo 
conceived to mark only the enclosure, of sixty stadia, that encompassed tbo 
castcllati d palace and its gardens.” Thus Mr. Buckingham wont to stKi the 
mound Al Ilheimar, and in “ search after” other supposed “ vestiges ;** hut 
(as far as appears) he had no preconceived theory of tlie “ city-walls** to 
suppijrt ; he did not go in “ search after the walls ;” hut it was his careful 
and discriminating survey of the mound Al Ilheimar — his acuto application 
of the minute description the peculiar architecture of the city-walls, as 
found in Herodotus— and his intelligent observation of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the hriekw<»rk of A! Ilheimar, ns compared with that of all 
the other ruins, which gave birth to his persuasion of his having unexpectedly 
discovered a portion of the city-wall ; and which, at tho same time, appears 
to l>ear so honourable a testimony to the minute accuracy of an ancient his- 
torian, whom modem ignorance has been very free to charge with credulity 
and error: — “ Dr. Hine,” says Mr. Buckingham, “ the.physician to the Resi- 
dency at Bag<lad, and Captain Lockett, of the Army, who first vis!t(>d iliis 
ruin, were imrticuiarly struck with the singularity of this cement, and both of 
them, as I liad already learned, from the former gentleman, thought it to have 
contuiiuxl originally small pieces of straw ; tiiougb tiiis does not appear to 
have suggested to them an idea of its being the composition describul by 
Herodotus, nor consequently of the ruin being a portion of the city-wall/' 
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Mr. Elcb knew A1 Hhelmar only by rei)ort, and never suspected Its relation* 
sMp to the city-wall.** From tWs very striking part of Mr. Backtngham's 
work, it is the limitation of our space alone which prevents us from making 
more than one extract. 

Specially attracted by those parts of Mr. Buckingham’s book which tend 
to solve the mysteries of antique, and particularly of biblical lore, we have 
passed over, for the most part, that succession of paintings of scenery, inci- 
dents and manners, with which every chapter presents us; and even the ac- 
counts given by our author of Arbela, Ctesiphon, and Selcucia. The whole 
volume will gratify its readers ; and the few and occasional examples of de- 
fective diction, and sometimes of stj’e, which must he admitted to betray 
themselves, are but small and trivial detractions from the general merit. 

In a short Appendix, Mr. Buckingham has given a condensed accouut of hi^* 
proceedings at law, with Messrs. B.inkes and Murray : and has also adverted 
to his disputes with the Indian fiovernment. Upon all these points, the im- 
pression upon our mind is, tl>at Mr. Buckingham has really received very ill 
treatment from the parties whom he impugns. 

The volume is adorned with twenty-seven beautiful wood- engraved vig- 
nettes, illustrative of scenery, architecture, costume, and manners, from draw- 
ings by Mr. W. 11. Brooke; and illustrated by a map of Mesopotamia, and 
copies of the views of the ruins of ancient Babylon, from the pencil of the 
Ute Mr. llich, and originally accoinpanyitig that gentleman’s Memoirs. 

I' (From the (Itohc of March 15, IS‘>7.) 

A great part of the loule which was piusued by the author of tliis work has 
not been described l)y any traveller since tlm days of Niebuhr ; its publica- 
tion is calculated to e\cit'> considerable attention. The manner in which Mr. 
Buckingham travelled — in the garb of an Arab, and his acquaintance with the 
Arabic language— enabled him to obtain a bi'tter view, both of tin; structure 
of society, uud ol the eountry, in a part of Asia so little visited, than would 
have been open to an Kuropean under any other circumsfances. 

The hanks of tlie Tigris and Kuphrates are, to those who amuse themselves 
by n comparison of the past with the present, the most interi'Sting regions in 
the world. After having been apparently llm cradle*) of civili/atiun, after 
having possessed cities the vustness of which even the inhabitants of London 
and Paris can witli difhcully bring themselves to believe, they are now, for 
the most part, the abode ol wandeiing tribes of half savages; while traits of 
ancient nianiu rs, perpctuatcMl in a country, which ha>> been subject to such a 
change of condition and to Ihe devastation of so many conquerors, excite as 
nmcli wonder at what remains us at what has passed away. 

The accounts of the cities which are so little known, and have been so 
rarely visited— Orfah, Diurbekr, and Mt)Usul,— are extremely curious, espe- 
cially of Iho first, 'rimt plate, from its natural advantages, seems to rank 
with Damascus, as one of the most delightful cities of the earth. 

The discovery of a portion of Ihe walls of Babylon is one of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s most remarkable discoveries ; and to this he was led by the description 
of their structure in nerodotu>. The historical authorities, and the reasoning 
by which Mr. Buckingham s.itisfactorily establishes that the niin in question 
called by the inhabitants A1 lllieimar, is a part of the walls of the mighty 
city, ar« too long for us to evtract, but are extremely iiitcreslinff to the 
nntic{uarian. ° 

We can do little mote than call attention to the work, which will amply 
repay the labour of a careful perusal. It is one of .the most valuable contri- 
butions that has been made, in modern times, to our knowledge of the ancient 
and modem state of Asia. 

(From the Literary Chroniele, March 10 and 17, I8^^7.) 

Of all recent travellers, Mr. Buckingham, perhaps, possesses the strongest 
claims on general attention, independently of the extraneous circumstances 
which have created so lively an interest in his journeys and proceedings, he 
is one of those (a sadly-circumscribed number) who look with their own eye^ 
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on the things which lie before them, and who are gifW with the ability to 
sopply mankind with yivid, original, and correct descriptions. By no species 
of imposture is the world more easily and thoroughly gulled, than oy your 
manumcturcr of travels. In nine cases out of ten, those interMllng wa 
valuable accounts proceed from some brainless bear-leader orwealthyboony, 
whom accident or whim has transported into the regions of the wild and wo^ 
derful, and whose meagre and spiritless note-book is, on his return, nanaea 
to some regularly-apprenticed book-maker. Then the ingenious and indus- 
trious hireling proceeds to work ; circulating libraries are ransacked for 
every volume that bears upon the tvhen and where ; the cleverest transposi- 
tions arc instantaneously effected ; old stories are clothed in garbs- of the 
newest cut and most fashionable style ; the book-maker is remunerated, tho 
bibliopole contracted with, and, finally, the public arc cheated and are 
satisfied. Between these tricksters and Mr. Buckingham there is nothing: in 
common. The latter presents us only with what is palpably his own, acquired 
by his owm exertions, and related in a style the most manly and perspicuous. 
We have already had the pleasure of laying before our readers an interesting 
extract from the present volume ; and we now proceed with some further 
quotations, equally illustrative and important. ^ ^ 

To these travels, Mr. Buckingham has appended ‘ a brief statement of the 
result of certain legal proceedings connected with tho literary character of 
the author.’ It is a masterly and dispassionate enumeration of acts of tho 
most intolerable injustice that were ever committed ; and we sincerely trust 
that its circulation, in conjunction with .so valuable a testimonial of the talent 
and ability of Mr. Buckingham, as is afforded by these travels, will tend to 
ensure the only reparation which he can now expect — the sympathy and 
assistance of all honourable friends. 

(From the London Magazine for April, IB‘27.) 

This is a book exceedingly rich in almost every topic that can gratify 
public curiosity. There are personal adventures, description of singular 
manners and extraordinary countries, geographical information, industrious 
historical researcli, with full accounts of numerous places of tho greatest 
classical and scriptural interest. We were much interested with the perusal 
of the former portions of Mr. Buckingham’s voyage ; this, however, decidedly 
surpasses its elder brethren, both in the variety of its contents, and tho talent 
displaywl in the narration. We think wc cannot do better than by going 
regularly through it, and condensing into ns small a space, as we can, not 
only a collection of the more striking passages, but u general enumeration of 
the objects, place.s, and scenes which the traveller encountered. 

4 * * * * * ♦ 

This is, in fact, the term of Mr. Buckingham’s advenlurc.s, and hero we 
shall lake our leave of him. There are st-veral subsequent chapters, de- 
scribing tho city of Bagdad, already tolerably well'known to us, but principally 
occupied with the search after, and dissertations on, the ruins of Babylon. 
This portion has rather an antiquarian and historical interest, than that of an 
ordinary book of travels. It is, however, elaborate and ingenious; and 
though wc forbear either to make any extracts from or analysis of it, we 
recommend it, as well as the whole volume, to the perusal of the reader. 

(From the Monthly Magazine q/’ April, 1827.) 

This new volume Is decisive of Mr. Buckingham’s qualifications. Ills 
pretensions must, in this case, be undivided. Ho was unaccompanied by wy 
Kuropean, and therefore can have plumiered no European fellow-traveller s 
collections ; and of filching any Oriental’s, he will not, wo suppose, bo sus- 
pected. Mr. Buckingham comes before the public now, not only unimpcachfid 
with respect to the present journey, but cleared of all former suspicions, by 
Iho open or implied confessions of his calumniators. He has successfully 
swept away all unworthy suspicions; and we venture to sav, the volume 
before us — affording as it does ample proofs of Industry ana research, of 
observance abroad and diligence at home, of sound sense and cultivated intel- 
lect, with no ordinary powers of description — will, at the same time, be 
welcomed with all the confidence for whicn his expurgation has paved the way. 
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hre Bot regiatis that offer attractions to the toirrist.-— A mao must 
$dV0 iome Bttodg compellinff motive to trrge him xnrer and ptains and sim* 
^hrt wastdS-^itteily destitate of Bhade, and often even of water ; atihject to 
factions ffom eitery person in power, superior or subaltern, and to plunder* 
ingg from the flying s(|uadrons of lawless hordes — exposed, moreover, to 
&!ult, and mockery, and degradations from hard and bigoted religionists, 
finpatleirt of the Christian creed, and intolerant of European customs. These 
are hazards which, of course, the dilettante traveller will not incur. The 
missionary, if he visits similar scenes, is intent upon other objects ; and the 
man of business has no eyes for one half of the objects that we, who sit 
snugly at home, and content with reading about dangers, instead of encounter- 
ing them, desire to know something about. We wish to be enabled to compare 
the state of things now with the state of things formerly, with the state we 
read they were in two or three thousand years ago — to correct or confirm our 
old conceptions — to estimate the value of the advance, or the causes of retro- 
gression ; — we wish to be furnished with facts, not merely relative to buildings 
and numbers, but to domestic habits and pnblic institutions — to prevailing 
opinions and modes of thinking — to principles, prejudices — whatever will put 
us in possession of the actual condition of society. These are the things that 
present materials — the best materials — for comprehensive conceptions of 
Doman nature — that enlarge our views and extend our ‘grasp — and ultimately 
bid 0$ bo content with our own lot, or teach us how to mend it. 

In furtherance of these purp»)ses, Mr. Buckingham has done every thing, 
that the circumstances of journey, and his short intercourse of three 
months, would allow. He has the traveller’s qualili cations in abundant 
measure. He was no stranger in the East. He had, besides, collected and 
compared all a»Uhentic accounts of the countries he was going to visit ; and 
was thus in possession of tho useful, from the days and books of Xenophon, 
Diodorus, and Strabo — not neglecting the careful researches of D’Aiiville, 
and Rennel,and OiblM)n — nor the accounts of travellers, from the old Spanish 
Jew, who traversed tho country in the twelfth century, down to Niebuhr, who 
visited some parts of it sixty or seventy years ago — the lust of any eminence. 

Among the more remarkable parts of the volume, are his descriptions of 
ancient cities, of what Is believed to be Nineveh, Nisibis, Arhela, Ctesiphon, 
Seloucia, and Babylon ; and of these, the most memorable are his researches 
relative to Babylon. Among the existing musses of masonry, one he conceives 
to be a relic of the celebrated wall, which bad eludoil the research of fonnor 
Wnvellers. 

Through the whole volume, in short, the reader will find — in addition to 
tho details of the journey — much to attest his attention, and make him forget 
tho bulk of llie volume. 

{From the Monthti/ Revkirfor April, 1H27.) 

Tho name of Mesopotamia was chiefly applied, by the Creeks, to that tract 
of Asia uhleh occupies what may be called the Della, formed by tho Euphrates 
and tlie, Tigris. It Is a c<mntry peculiarly interesting, as it contains llie ruins 
of several cities mentioned in the sacred writings, and as some of its inhabi- 
tants still retain the manners and customs which prevailed therein the earliest 
ages of tho w orld ; thus affording an uniiilcrrupted mass of evidence to attest 
tho accuracy ami authenticity of those inspired productions. Il is a country, 
too, which our modi-rn Asiatic travellers have unaccountably neglected, 
though most have, I'iiher on the one side or the other, traversed its outskirts. 
Ko doiibl, the difficulties and dangers attendant on a journey through the 
most interesting pari** of Mesopotamia, musr have h.id their share in deterring 
our enterprising eoimir>imMi from undertaking this Herculean labour. The 
W'hole of its torriloiy i** overrun with armed and wel 1 -mounted tribes ; who, 
nnder the pretext of le\>iiig imports upon the caravans which passthrough 
their diffoiViit districts, plunder them in thi* most audacious manner, and 
apparently to such an extent, that the inorchaut Who sets out with a consi- 
derable venture, finds liimseU nearly strip{)ed of all his property before he 
unives at his destination. 

The real amount o*’ the depredations comraitled b> these roaming banditti, 
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18 in itself suffleiently groat : of course it is not a little exaggerated in the 
complaints of those who suffor ; and, in coasequence, the whole country has 
obtained so infamous a Dani«f that a stranger, who attempts to travel tlirough 
it, most make vp his mind to expose his life to more than the conunon perils 
of a desert. 

We cannot, therefore, too highly applaud the spirit which induced JWr. 
Buckingham to undertake, and enabled him, under circumstances sometimes 
of the most adverse nature, to complete a journey through this dangerous, 
yet most inviting, district of Asia. If ho has not ^yiven so perfect aftd so 
minute an account of its actual condition, at the time ho visited it, as wc 
might have wished to receive, yet he has gone farther towards the attainment 
of that object, than many tnivcllors couhl have done in his situation. The 
present work is by far better written, iu point of style, and in reference to 
those little picturesque details of manners and of scenery, than any of his 
former volumes. It abounds also with personal adventures, some of them 
highly romantic and amusing, which impart great variety and animation to Ids 
narrative. 

*«*»*«« 

In faking our leave of Mr, Buckingham, we cannot but express our un- 
feigned admiration of the manly and truly British character which he has 
evinced, in resisting, and ultimately defeating, the rancorous and insolent op- 
position, so industriously carried on for several years against his literary 
exertions, by Mr. W. J. Bankes, and all that gentleman’s numerous relatives 
and dependents. The history of letters in tliis country offers no example of 
a persecution, so unjust in its origin, so bitter in its progress, and so dis- 
graceful in its tenuinalion, to all lh<‘ parlie** who confederated to support it. 
We sincerely congratidato Mr. Buckingham on his victory, for its consequences 
extend beyond himself, inasmuch as it a<l(ls a signal proof tc> the many already 
on record, that mere family inliuence, however powerful, in the fasbionable 
and political world, dwindles to the weakness of a baby, when it dares to 
contend with the common law of England. 

(From the Revue Kncyelopvdique for March^ 1887.) 

Lc monde liltf’iaire ot politique eonniiit M. Buckingliam, cet f'ditour cou- 
rageux du “Journal de Calcutta,” <iui fill obllgf* de quitter I’lnde, pour 
avoir ose faire enteiidrc une voix libre h iiiiu impuhillon coinposf'e d’oppres- 
seurs et d’oppriinf s. Nos lecleurs, en parfieulier, ont e(e a infmio d’nppr6- 
cier, dans un article de notre savant eollahoniteur M. Sisnumdi, le mdrito do 
“ roricrilal Herald,” lecueil pf‘rioclique, dans lequelM. Buckingham dt^fend, 
avec une Constance digno des plus grands eloges, li*8 inb*refs du peiiple Indleii 
dont il fait connaitre rUi.sloire, les nimurs, et le caracl^sre (voy. Rett. Ene, t. 

XXX, p. 3^1-1). 

11 nous .seniit impossible dc suivre ici Tauteur dans sa route d*Alcp 
i Orpha, d’Orpha ^ Biarbeck, et de cette ville ii Bagdad. Peul-fdre dans 
une analyse, ou nous compreudrioiis aussi les deux prfTedens ouvrages 
(“ Voyages en Pale.stine”et “parmi le.s Tribus Arabes”) publif*s park* mOmo 
auteur, doiinerons-noiis (juelques df-tail.s sur les coidrf'e.s ct le.s populati(m.s 
qu’il a df“crites. Nous pou^ons, en attcmlant, assurer qu(5 le “ V^iyage cn 
Mf'Sopotamie” est plus complet, plus reinpli (rniformations que tous ceux 
qui ont f*t6 prf*cisleimnenl publie.s sur le nubne pays. 

M. Buckingham ne s’esi point conleiiU* de lous voir par lui-mcme ; il a 
consults les nonibrcux ouvrages Perils par les f*lranger.s et les nationaux. 
Aiii6 de Icurs lumieres, redigeant ses notes sur les lienx infmies, ct pour aiubi 
dire, en face des objets, d ne public que des reuseignemensdignesdeconflanco. 

La carte dc la Mf*sopotamie, jointe k Touvrage, permel de suivre I'autcur 
dans .ses |>f'rilleus<>s excursions et de reconnai fro les loealitfjs qubl deorit: 
les vignettes, placees eit It te de chacun des vingf-sept clmpities de son livre, 
reprf*sentent les principales villes ou les sites remarquables dont il nous en- 
trelieiit. Enfiii, le .style de M. Buckingham, quoiqu’il soil tjUelqucfoiMun peu 
prolixe, est toujours iuH^’rcssaiit, pareequu .son rfxit cst semf* d^anoedotes et 
d’ob.servations qui viennent distralre le Iccteur de la raunotonie des dc- 
srrlptions. 
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East India House. 

Wednesday^ March 22, 1827. 

Dedate on the Burning op Hindoo Widows. 

Mr. PoYNDER rose to bring forward the motion, of which he had given 
notice, relative to the burning of widows in India. From the very great 
length to which the hon. Proprietor’s speech extended, it will be impossible 
to give more than a brief outline of it ; Indeed, from the great rapidity with 
whicli he read it, wo should, even if we had the inclination, be unable to give 
a full report of it. 

He hoimd he should be acquitted of presumption in offering himself 
to the Court on a subject of such difllculty and delicacy as the pre- 
sent, when he assured thorn that it was not from any fault of his own that 
it had not fallen into much abler hands. He would much rather have acted 
in a very suboi’dinate capacity on this occasion than he was compelled to do ; 
but it had, however, so happened, that one valued friend of his who was 
much interested in this question, had been removed by death, and another 
had been employed on a distant service. From the Parliamentary papers, 
from 1815 to 1823, inclusive, it appeared, that during those nine years, no 
less than 54-26 widows were .sacrificed on the funeral piles of their husbands, 
in the presidency of Bengal ; and, taking the number immolated at the pre- 
sidoncies of Fort St. lleoigo and Bombay, the number would amount to 
nearly 0000; and the nunil.er of childien, of various ages, who became 
orphans In cotis(s(uence o( I his practice, in the Presidency of Bengal alone, 
was 6128, in nine years. Now, in discussing this subject, the first point ho 
would attempt to iirove was, tliut enough had not been done by the (Govern- 
ment at home and abroad on this iinpoilant (piestion ; and, secondly^ that 
more might now be done, with peifect safety to the (loveiinnent of India. 

The hon. fionlleman then proceeded to read copies of extracts from the 
Parliamentary papers, in wliich the ceroinonk s attending Suttees w ere minutely 
dcscril)e<l. 'I'hese details, he know, must gieally affect the minds of those who 
heard liim ; but as Mr. Fox bad said, ‘ true humanity consists not in a 
squeamish oar— but in listening to the history of Inirnan sufferiiur, and endea- 
vouring to relieve it.’ He then proceeded to state, that in 1805, when the 
mciuliers of the (Council were I.ord Wclkslcy, Lord Lake, Sir (leorge Har- 
low, and Mr. Udney, a (iroclaiiialioii was published by the (iovi'ruiiient in 
Louncil, stating that it was the wish <»r Clovenunent to grant toleralion to 
every extent to the religion of the Natives, provided it was not opposed to 
the laws of nature and morality ; and the proclamation, alluding to tlie 
practice of Suttee, said, that it was dcseiving of inquiry, whellier it might 
not bcaltogcllier abolishcil, and efforts to that end were recommended, pro- 
vided the attempt were not found opposed by the strong religious feelings of 
the people, A releionce was accordingly made to the Pundits, to ascertain 
whether tho ceremony of .suttee was enjoined by their religion. Their reply 
was, that llie pnicticc was not the result of any precept of tlicir religion — 
that, in fact, it was not enjoined, but merely permilled by that religion. 
Here the mailer rested till 1812, when all the members of Lord Wellesley’s 
Government having been withdrawn. Lord Minlo issued an order, allowing 
complete toUTatlon, but omitting the salutary provision that it should not bo 
contrary to the law of nature and to morality. 

The learned Proprietor then proceeded to read the regulations under which 
licence for tho burning of widows was lo be granted, and also a variety 
of documents, to show that sufficient means were not adoptetl to inform tho 
police of the intended Suttees time enough to prevent them,. where the burn- 
ing was against the consent of the ftunale. 

He next occupied tho attention of the Court for a considerable length 
of time in reading a great number «»f extracts from the official reports 
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made to the GoTeromeut of India, and also from private commonications 
which he had received, detailing a long list of cases in which unfortunate 
females were forced on the burning pile, and thrown back upon it again and 
again, after their repeated attempts to get away, (though it was one of the 
regulations that no force should be used on those occasions, and such force, 
when ending in the death of the female, was declared punishable with ^eat 
severity) ; but the extraordinary rapidity with which the learned Proprietor 
read those cases, rendered it not only impossible to follow him, but even to 
hear him distinctly. 

The following instance, out of the multitude road, will however convey a 
correct idea of the general nature of these narratives : 

A young widow, about fifteen jears of age, was brought to the pile where 
the body of her deceas(Hl hiisbuiid lay. At the instigation of her relations, 
many of whom attended, she ascended the pile ; but when she felt the flame, 
she rushed from it, and implored them to spare her life. Her relations were 
deaf to her entreaties, and she was thrown back on the burning pile, and logs 
of wood were thrown upon her to keep her down. Again, liowever, she 
burst through the flames, and succeeded in throwing herself into a stream 
near the spot. Her uncle now approached her, and endeavoured to persuade 
her once more to ascend the burning pile ; but this she refused, and besought 
him in the most piteous accents to allow her to escape, and that she would 
beg the rest of her life for her subsistence, and not be u burden to her friends. 
A cloth was now spread on the ground, and she was desired to place herself 
upon it, in order to her being con\e>cd home. At first she doubled the In- 
tentions of her friends ; but her uncle, to induce her to come, swore by the 
Ganges that nothing should be done against her will, and thht it was intended 
to take her back to her homo. She placed herself on tin’ clot!». but no sooner 
was she, seated on it, than the cloth was suddenly wrapped up, and tied 
round her, and in that stale she was once more cast on the blazing heap, 
which had now b(;gttti to burn furiously. Again, however, she attempted to 
escape, and was bursting from the Imrning mass when her uncle approached, 
struck her on the head with a sword, and put an end to her sulTerings. Her 
body was then consumed. It was impossibh', the learned IVoprietor con- 
tended, to cdl this transaction anything hut a foul murder. Five of tho 
parlies concerned in it w(’re tried and convicted, hut not of tho capital 
oflenco. One was sentenced to fi\e years hard labour, anollier to three, and 
the rest to milder punishments. 

The Court of Directors seemed to have remained entirely passive with 
respect to these aboiiiinahle proceedings until June which was after 

the subject had occupied the alteiitiuii of Parliament, wlieii they wrote 
to tile Indian (Jovernmonf a letter, in which they expressed their wish that 
every means should be adopted for diseoui aging the jiractice of Hutteea 
which were not incompatible with the reli,(ious prejudices of the Natives. 
They further slated their opinion, that no precise regulation could bo safely 
laid down upon the siil)ject ; but that tho desired object would be best 
effected by leaving a discretionar> power to the Indian authorities to act as 
the circumstances of each paitieular case might retiuire. 

Uird Amherst replied to this leitcr in another, dated the 3d of December 
18*21, in which he declared that tho Indian Government concurred entirely In 
the view taken by the Court of Directors of the evil tendency of the suttees. 
That they were extremely desirous to see the practice abolished, but know- 
ing that it had great influence over the minds of the Native population, they 
had been obliged to proceed with great caution, because lliey were convinced 
that it was the conviction the Natives entertained that their religious cere- 
monies would remain free from all interference, which more than any thing 
else reconciled them to the British dominion. 

The hou. and learned Proprietor then read the opinions of various Indian 
Judges and i>ersons in authority in India at different periods, in favour of 
abolishing the practice of widow burning in all the territories under the 
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Conipany'ti 8way'*--an object which they thought might he 
md withoirt any danger. 

Mr R. Jacksow at this period (five o^clofch) proposed that the Court 
should adjourn, as it was Impossible to finish the discussion on that day. 

After a short conversation on this point, the Court was adjourned to this 
day week. 

Resi/hbo Debate. — Wednesday, March 29, 1927. 

The Court having met at the usual hour (12 o’clock), 

Mr. PovNDFR continued the reading of his speech. He once more pro- 
ceeded to describe, by reference to official documents, that from 1815 to 1823, 
a vast number of suttees, legal and illegal, had taken place ; and that in the 
latter instances the punishments imposed were merely nominal,— a fine of a 
few rupees, or a few strokes on the shoulder with a canc. The same thii\g 
might be said of the securities required from those who were concerned in 
such proceedings, which were, in fact, of the most worthless description. 
To show that much more than had been effected might be done with safety, 
the hon. Proprietor adverted to the various instances in which the British 
Government had, in support of the law, and for the purpose of securing tho 
revenue, adopted measures which were entirely opposed to the feelings of 
the Hindoos, without excitin? any manifestation of discontent. Brahmins, 
who, by the rules of their religion, were exempted froin every species of 
punishinunt, were, by tho British law, just as liable to suffer deatii or impri- 
sonment for crimes as any other class of the comniuiiity. Yet this state of 
things had never productsl any insurrection. Even when Nuncomar, many 
years ago, was executed for forgery, no commotion was exciti'd amongst the 
■Natives ; and yet he was a Brahmin of high rank and powerful intluence. If, 
then, the power of the British Government were able thus to set at nought, 
on points of great interest and importance, the 'prejudices of the Natives* 
why might they not exert it to put down this hateful ])ractice — especially as, 
though it was permitted, it was not enjoined by the religious code of tho 
Hindoos? Even tho Uoinans, though heathens themselves, and in the in- 
variable practice of tolerating ail religions in the countries which they coji- 
quered, repressed the practice of sacrificing human beings, according to tb<* 
precepts of the Druidical religion, which prevailed in Britain and Gaul. Tn this 
instance, tho Romans acted upon the principle inculcated in a passage con- 
tained in the works of their great dramatist;— 

* Homo sum : humani nihil k me alienum puto.' 

Snroly it did not become tho enlightened and Christian Government of Great 
Britain to bo behind pagan Romo in the practice of humanity. 

Tlie learned Proprietor then proceeded to contend, that nothing short of a 
positive law could effectually put an end to the abominable jiracticc of hu- 
man sacrifice in India. Let not gentlemen suppose the evil would correct 
itself— let them not lay that ‘ flattering unction to their souls.’ The wound 
was deep, and ought not to be trifled with. To neglect it, 

‘ Will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 

While rank corruption, luiningall within, 

Infects unseen,’ 

lie then entered into a description of the .sacrifices to Juggernaut, and com- 
plained that the Indian Government absolutely lent its sanction to this abo- 
mination, by deriving a revenue from a tax which was imposed upon llie wor- 
shippers of tho idol. He argued that tho (bvurl of Proprietors ought not to 
1 h 3 deterred from di.sposingof the question which he had brought before them, 
because Parliament bad not thought lit to come to any resolution on the sub- 
ject. ludeed be thought that Parliament was not so conqHjtent to deal with 
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tbc question as that ijkiart. It was impossible to dofen4 tho pit^tlqe on. the 
ground of policy, for it had been well said, that what waa moi^ly wcqng 
could not bo politically right ;* apd Mr. ^rke had observed, that* * what 
tended to separate Uod from roan, Iwil also an invariable tendency fo separate 
man from mau.* lie could not anticipate any objection to bis motion from 
the Court of Directors. If he did, he would conjure them, as a friend,, if he 
might be allowed the terra, for the sake of themselves — for the sake of their 
cliaracter, as humane men and Christians, not to oppose it. Tho learned Pro- 
prietor concluded amidst considerable applause, by submitting tlio following 
inotiou : 

‘That this Court, taking into consideration tho continuance of human sa- 
crifK^s in India, is of opinion that, in the case of all rites or ceremonies, in- 
volving the destruction of life, it is tho duly of a paternal Qovernntent to In- 
terpose for their prevention ; and therefore recommends to the Honourablo 
Court of Dircetors to transmit such instructions to India ns that Court may 
deem most expedient for accomplishing this object, consistent with all prac- 
ticable attention to the feelings of tho Natives.* 

C. Forbes, in seconding the motion, complimented the learned mover 
on nie manner in which he had brought it forward, though he thought that on 
one or two occasions his zeal had carried liim too far. The question, ho con- 
ce-ved, was not one of religion or policy, but of humanity alone, (//ear, 
hear.) He thought that, as sovereigns of British India, tlio Company owed 
It to the Natives to abolish the horrible practice of human sncriflce. Whilst, 
however, he made this delaration, he wished it to be distinctly undorstooi 
that, in his opinion, wo were hound to hold sacred all tho religious rites and 
ceremonies of the Natives ; but this practice could not be considered as one 
of them. It had been denied to be so by the Pundits. He thought it had 
been satisfkctorily shown that tho practice might be abolished with perfect 
safety. The testimony, for and against the propriety of its abolition, cer- 
tainly preponderated greatly in favour of the former. The means by which 
this could be best cHfccted, would be matter for future consideration, but it 
was desirable that the principle of abolition should be established. For those 
reasons he felt great pleasure in giving the motion all the support in his 
power. 

Major Carvac (the new Director) said, he had always considered it a 
material error in our system of Government in India, that with the inostiaud- 
able intentions, we were too prone to innovation, misled by our habits of 
judging of the people of that country by the scale of high civilization to which 
we ourselves had advanced. I (euro the erroin-ous belief that nothing was 
wauling but tho exertion of authority and powcT to etfect that degree of 
moral improvement, which, from the very essence of its nature, could only 
l>c the result of lime, and the progressive operation of n discreet and benefi- 
cent govermm iit. We w'(»re too apt to overlook the stale of comparative non- 
civilization to which this now enlightened nation was itself reduced during 
that period of its history , when bigotry, suoerstition, and prejudice, were ita 
sad and sole characteristics, and to forget ttml our emancipation from these 
bonds of darkness was effected not by any sudden, or compulsive, or coer- 
cive reformation ; but by the gradual hand of time, the unshackled retlectionii 
of reason, and the salutary diffusion of those great principles of truth which 
had at length placed us on the pinnacle of refinement as to moral foi ling and 
intellectual superiority. Nothing that he had met with in the history of man- 
kind would lead him to think that sudden and violent revolutions of opinion, 
tending to the eradication even of evils, could ever bo productive of perma- 
nent benefit. Experience, on the contrary, would prove that compulsory In- 
terposition with national prejudices, however monstrous and absurd, had but 
too often led to nn extension of the evil which it proposed to annihilate. In 
legislating for the East, we should bear In mind that the people, with whom 
we were anxiou.s to share our own happv exemption from the trammels of ig- 
norance and prejudice, had, for inrecorucd ages, been the slaves of a custom 
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which it was now proposed to snap asunder at one blow — a custom which, 
howe?er abhorrent to our feelings, however justly revolting to our religion, 
was, he feared, too deeply interwoven with theirs, to be rashly severed from 
the kindred branch with which it had been hitherto nurtured. The habits of 
nations', and those habits,* too, the uninterrupted growth of centuries, and 
' springing from sentiments which, however erroneous, could hardly be termed 
vicious, could not, and, he might say, ought not, to be violently efadicatedr 
The feeling which prompted a human being to prefer death to infamy, which 
urged the European to sacrifice his life in preference to his honour, and bade 
the Hindoo widow throw herself on the burning pile of her dead husband 
was one which, however deplorable in its effects, was still, from its origin,’ 
entitled to a certain respect; it was a feeling which must be combated by 
reason, not by penal prohibitions ; and emanating, as it did, from a mis-di- 
rected greatness of soul, it demanded, at least, this concession. With respect 
to ou^pselves, it was known how futile were all enactments against a practice 
which, barbarous as it was, was deemed necessary to the conviction of out- 
raged honour. There was a feeling in the human breast paramount, in such 
cases, to any artificial restraints, and if, in indulging it, we even ventured to 
transgress the express commands of the Divine Author of our religion, how 
rnuch less were wo juslified in our practice than those who might plead that 
their religion, if it did not enjoin, at least sanctioned, that which we com- 
plained of. With reference to a legislative interdiction of a custom which 
had prevailed for ages, it was his mature opinion that it would be calculated 
to increase the evil of self-iinmolation instead of correcting it. The prohibi- 
tion itself would lie an instiuinent in the hands of the Brahmin priests to ex- 
cite tho minds of those who might have a disposition to sacrifice, and we 
might ho compelled to witness the committal of suicide in a variety of forms 
in substitution for the sacrifice by Suttee, liia political point of view it 
might be made the instrument of misrepresentation of our views as to the’re- 
ligious propensities of the Natives, ami miglit derange those great principles 
of improvement which weio happily making sm h rapid advances by our cul- 
tivation of u closer intercourse with our Native fellow subjects, and by tho 
means provided for the diffusion of etlueation. Aii> person who could defend 
the practice of the Suttee on principle, was less than man, and could only bo 
distinguished from the brute by the image which he bore to his Creator • but 
notwillistamlmg the abhorrence which must be ftdt for the practice it’ was 
necessary to proceed cautiously, in endeavouring to effect its abolition. En- 
thusiasm should not be allowed to misb nd the judgment, and tho Court miifht 
be assured that time was necessary for the consummation of any considerable 
good. (Hear, hear.) 

Colonel Stan iioPE thought that credit was due to the learned Proprietor 
(Mr I oymkr), for the motives which hml induced him to bring this nues- 
1011 forward, though he could not consider it (luite fair on his part to read 

papers, besides oilier documents of 
great length. 1 he learned (Jentlem.ui had divided his argument into two 
branches— one wiMit to prove the existence of the horrid practice of widow 
burning, and the other to point out tho means of preventing it. The latter 
brunch of tlie argument was the most important, and the real question which 
^ 'Whether it was desirable to slop tin* practice by 
prohibitory men>ures, or, in other words, by force. Tlic ion. and learned 

disgusting practice of Suttee in tUue 
and frightful colours; and he (Colonel Stanhope) believed with him that 

the learned Cuitb man s remedy, namely, prohibitory measures or force. In 
support of that proposition he had quoted many high authorities,— Sir Wil- 
liam I^rd and many eminent Civil Servants. But those 

TutV M ‘?i l^oprietor had on their side an authority wWch 

outwilglKHl all that had been adduced by him. (Hear, hear.) Th^e was 
detennlned than thisShat opinion could not ^ 
put down by ioTCO, and that it could be overcome only by tho influence of 
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reason. TCiUm.) He therefore was of opinion, that the Britisfa Indian Go- 
vernment luid acted most wisely in adopting the philosophical principle of 
permitting the most perfect and uniimit^ religious freedom. (Hear.) Ex- 
perience had abundantly proved the wisdom and prudence of that course. If 
the Government were to resort to prohibitory measures, though they might 
not at first be attended with evil consequences, yet they would create such 
universal discontent in the minds of the Natives, that on the first pretext 
they would rise up against the British power. 

How had the different great legislators and conquerors of India succeeded 
in their attempts of that nature? Mahmoud had tried force, and failed to 
put down this abominable practice. Aurungzebe tried it also ; but, on his 
death-bed, acknowledged his error to his son. Tippoo had failed in liko 
manner. The Portuguese, although they establislred an inquisition at Goa 
almost for the purpose, had also tried the plan in vain. 

The Missionaries had not been able to do any good in India, nor did ho 
think they ever would, lie did not mean to speak disrespectfully of thoso 
individuals ; on the contrary, he thought ihc Missionaries were the most re- 
spectable men who went from this country. It was now about one hundred 
years ago since a Danish missionary, named Zindenberg, wrote from India 
in the following terms ‘ Nothing can be em eted here but by means of 
education and the press. Thank (Jod for this hopeful benefaction.’ Those 
were the very words of the xMissionary. The hon. IVIover had talked of the 
influence of reason on the minds of the Hindoo ; hut what possible Influence 
could reason have upon them in their present unenlightened state? A remedy 
for the evil could l)e found only in education and a free press. The supersti- 
tions of different religions were not very unlike each other. When the Por- 
tuguese arrived at C alicut, they knelt down and worshipped the idols there 
thinking they were the same as those they had left in tlioir own country! 
Then as to monstrosities, he thought that the anto da fc of the Inquisitloii 
was worse than the Suttees of the Hindoos. (//e«r, hair.) The hon. Direc- 
tor had truly said, that the practice originated in an exalted feeling of virtue 
in the minds of the women who sacrificed themselves. The vices of popery 
the restoration of h'arniiig, and the estahlislimenl of a fn*(' press, had beat 
down the C^liristinn superstitions in lOniope, and In* believed that the supersti- 
tions of the Hindoos would, when exposed to the inlliiencc of a free press, be 
succeeded by a purer system of faith. If, however, force should be resorted 
to for the purpose of abolishing Suttees, it would produce universal discon- 
tent in the minds of the Nutive-i, who would, on the first occasion, rise up 
against us, and the result would be a renewal of thoso contentions which had 
already desolated the world. Under tin se eireumstaneos hi* railed on the 
hon. Mover, if he was under the iiifiuenee of n‘asoii and not of passion, to 
withdraw his motion, and support the ainendm»*nl which he would now pro- 
pose, The gallant Proprietor then moved the hdlowing amendment : 

‘ That in the opinion of this Uourt, though lillle has been done to reform 
the Hindoo superstition, or to convert the Natives to Christianity, the CJo- 
verninent of British India has at ail times acted upon the philo.sophica] prin- 
ciples of unlimited toleration, and has thereby secured the good will of its 
subjects ; 

‘ That the inhuman custom of burning flindoo widows cannot bo pre- 
vented by prohibitory edicts, id o/, by force, without exciting the discontent 
of millions, and, soon or late, provoking religious wars, and ultimately in- 
creasing these frightful sacrifices ; and, 

‘ That the only safe means of promoting among the Hindoos the pure 
worship of God, and of preventing the burning of widows, the cru.shing of 
victims at Juggernaut, and the drowning of sick persons in the Ganges, &c. 
&c., is to be found in virtuous education and free discussion, as practised 
under the administration of the Marquis of Hostings.' 

General Tiiok.nton rose to .second the amendment. He considered that a 
great part of the long speech made by the gentleman who brought the sub- 
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jeoftfionrai^ unnocesaory. T^e hon. Proprietor had occupied* 

very conaiderabJki portion of their Umo in endeavouring to convince them ol 
the irapraprioly m Hiuttecs. Could any Christian, could any person who was 
not a fliiidoo, doubt it? (Hear.) The question was, whether more mischief 
would not result from attempting to check the practice by sudden and violent 
than by gradual and moderate measures? It was said, that the practice 
formed no part of the Hindoo religion, but was merely a superstition con- 
nected with it. Experience however had always proved, that it was more 
diflicult to overcome prejudices which had ingrafted theinselv^ upon reli- 
gion, than even to subvert religion itself, (i/mr, hear.) He was as desir- 
ous as any man to see Suttees abolished, but to resort to force was, he 
thought, the worst possible mode of effecting that object. He really could 
not see the necessity of the moti«^n if no more were meant by it than met the 
eye, for the Court of Directors had already done every thing which it called 
upon them to do. (i/car, hear.) The motion certainly appeared to be very 
moderate ; but the speech which introduced it was not so. (i/epr, h^ar.) 
Did the hon. Proprietor suppose that all the great men who had governed in 
India had not felt as strongly as he did on the subject ? He (General Thorn- 
ton) was certainly disposed to give Lord Cornwallis, Lord Wellesley, and 
Lord Hastings credit for possessing as much of the ‘ milk of human kindness’ 
as the hon. Proprietor. (Hear.) Yet these distinguished men had not stop- 
ped the practice of Suttees, because they were afraid of the dreadful conse- 
quences which would result from such an attempt. (Hear.) No lloubt 
Txird Amherst was influenced by the same motives. It was his opinion, that 
if we were to prohibit Suttees, the Native troops would bo highly offended, 
because such a proceeding was at variance with the piofessions whicli arc 
constantly made in In<lia. On these grounds ho felt it his duty to second the 
amendment. 

The CiiAinMAN begged to bo allowed to offer a few observations, which 
might perliaps have the effect of shortening the discussion. If ho were to look 
only to tlie words of the motion, he should say that it proposed nothing 
which had not alieody been done by the (’ourt of Directors ; but when he 
coulrasled with the motion the aiguments with which the hon. and learned 
Proprietor had introduced it, he must say that light and darkness wore not 
more diflerent than were lus proposition and the cause which ho professed, 
(//car.) If he were to uiulersland any thing by the learned Proprietor’s 
speech, he must consider it as an argument to prove the necessity of putting 
down the practice of widow burning by force. It was necessary, therefore, 
to set the sju'cch in opposition to the motion, and to argue against the latter 
only through the former. The learned Proprietor had quoted the opinions of 

f tersons who are favourable to the adoption of prohibitory measures ; but if 
10 (the Chairman) were disposed to indulge liimself, and to punish his hearers, 
ho would find in the papiu's from whicli the learned Proprietor had read as 
many opinions the other way. (Hear.) The learned Gentleman had quoted 
only the opinions of those who coincided with his view of the question. 
Amongst llie opinions on the other side were to be found those of the most 
eminent men who had been connected with India. All the Governors-Geno- 
rul hud been of opinion that any attempt to put <lown the practice by force 
would he inexpedveut, and, to a certain degree, dangerous. (Hear.) If this 
wore not the cast*, why did iu>t the persons whoso opinions the learned Gou- 
tleman hud so often quoted, lake some active measures to curry them into 
cffeOl ? Thu inferonco was evident — they knew it would bo dangerous. 
The hon. Proprietor had referred to the opinions of Mr. Huddlestone iu 
favour of tho adoption of prohibitory measures ; but, although that individual 
was a member of (iov eminent for sevenil years, lie never attemptinl to act 
upon his opinion. Ue (the Chairman) must therefore withhold his belief, 
from the prudonce of measures recommended by individuals who refused to 
take upon themselves the, responsibility of enforcing them, Tlio learned 
Proprietor had alluded to a lUtlerrnce of opinion in the Court of Directors on 
this subject. There had been only two Directors who at all approached the 
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view of the subject taken by the hon. Member, but those^ gentienf^ were no 
longv‘r members of the Court, and he was authorized to say tbat'thei^ was 
not now one person in the Direction who would recommend the adoption of 
the measures advocated in the speech of the learned Proprietor. {Hear*) 

In anticiputing the objec ions wiiich would be Ibade to his motipu, the 
Icirned Proprietor had said ho supposed ho would Iw told that it was neces- 
sary to wait for the geuer.d introduction of Clnistianily into India. Anxious 
as he(lhe ^ainna ij «as /or theabolitioii ofihc practice of Suttc'es, he would 
be extremely sorry to postpone such aicsull till the period when Christianity 
should be geneially iiitroduced into Indi.i, which he considered far inoro dis- 
tant than the liMnicd Prop.ietor seemed disposed to ln*lie\e. The geuorar 
inlroduction ol Christianity in India was, lie thoni«ht, as hopeless a thing as 
pos^i')l(\ What then, he would he asked, was the remedy which ho proposed 
for the e\il ? His answer was — Hie dilVusion of knowled!;e and education. 
{Ilea r, lieav,) To that ohjeet the Court of Diiectors and theio(‘al (jentUMiien 
of Iiivlia fi id I o.i taiitlv liirecled Iheii attention. He held in his hand an ac- 
count of a series of iastitulious which were estahlislied in di/Tcrent parts of 
India, a’l of wliich had for their object the improvement of the moral con- 
duct of the \athos of India, and the dilfusion of knowledge. They were not 
only nuinerou'i as to extent, hut the) showed an uulent desire in tlie Court of 
Dlnctors and the (lovernment ahioud to promote tliose important objects ; 
for tile annual expi iiM.- now Incurred in their prosecution was four lacs of ru- 
pees. {Hear.) H»' trusted that the result would be the att liunienl, in due 
time, of llie ohjeet whieh the learned Proprietor had in vii'w, and for which 
he could not he inoK* anxious than cveiy member of the Court of Directors 
wa.s. (lleur. hear.) H(‘ oegged to slate most explicitly that the Court of 
Directors, collecliveU and individually, were a^ anxious to sec the practice 
of Sntteis aholislu'd a> any set of men in this country could bo. They dif- , 
fereil only as to the mode of proceeding ; and he would maintain that the 
prudent and cautious manner in whicli the Court of Directors had acted, as 
miglit be seen lo the i.islnietions sent out hy them and read on a former day, 
W'ere most lik(d\ to aecoinplish the desired ohjeet. He wished, therefore, 
that the Couit would eome to the cleterinination of leaving the measures ne- 
cessary towards ciiecling this obji et in the hands of the executive body, 
pledging his honour, that there was no party or individual in that Court, who 
felt the propriet), or wis inoie anxious for the suec(*ss, of those measures, 
which might iiltii(iat('l\ j)uf a stop to a piactice so barbarous, and so dis- 
graceful to any goi n ument, than he was. (Hear.) At the same time it 
should Ik!: n’collect <1. Iiiaf there was some ditfercMco Indween the acts of a 
govtrnraent which eiuniuagcd, and those of one which only su/rered ati 
abuse, (Hear,) 1’ is ctmUl not be considered a question solely of 
humanity, as the ho*., baionct (.Sir Charles Forbes) had ileclared it to be. 

It was also a (jU'">tioti o( policy .iiid safety. Hi* <lid not think, if the proctic^e 
were at once abolt'iln’d, that it w»»uld produce an immediate and general in- 
surrection. Hut tin \ might take i nry useful lesson from what bad hap- 
pened at \ ellore. He was kiire that the mutiuy there had, in its origin, 
nothing to dowillitlic dress of tie' Sep(*ys. Hut, when the descendaots of 
Tippoo wished to raise an insurrceiion, the Mcdianirm ilaiis made u.se of the 
alteration in part of the Sepo) ’s«lrrs-, ns a reason for inciting them to revolt. 
And, in the same way, if this praeticc were immediately abolished, though 
no insurrection might break out at the time, )cl at the very first moment 
' when any cause of (lisconteni occurrcil, all the Rrahmins would advert to 
this circunLHtancc, for the jmrpose of exciting rchcllion. On these grounds, 
therefore, and because he suspected from the speech ofc the learned Proprie- 
tor, that his iiltim.itc object was very different from tliat stated in his 
motion, he was decidedly op]»o5cd to the inttcr. The amendment which bad 
been propos»*d sloovi in tin* way of one which he intended to have submitted 
totbe(!ourt. He thought that his amendment would have had the effect of 
convincing the Court that it was the anxious desire of the Court of Directors 
to arcorapilsh the object which ail seemed to have in view. 

Onrntal Herald. Vat. 13. 2 0 
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Mr. 8. Dixow said, perhaps the gallant Colonel vould withdraw his 
amendment, and afford the hon. Chairman an opportunity of proposing h's. 

Colonel L. Stanhope said, that he must hear it read first. 

The Chairman's amer^raent was then read as follows:— 

* That whilst this Court deeply deplores the existence of Suttees, and other 
rites, involving the sacrifice of human life in India, it reposes the fullest con- 
fidence in the anxious disposition of the local (lovernments to give efi’ect to 
the instructions of the Court of Directors, by adopting, from ti||te to time, 
such measures as may be deemed necessary for etfectually and s^ly accom- 
plishing the abolition of those practices. 

‘ That this Court firmly relic- (»n the earnest solicitude of the Court of Di 
rectors to follow up so di siiable ae object, with a due legard to the feeling; s 
and prejudices of the Nati\es of India.’ 

Colonel Stanhopf then said, that he would withdraw his amendment. 
With the permission of th ■ Court, the amendment was wUhdrawn, and 

The CHAinM\N propos<‘d his. 

Mr. VVfedino said he winild not vote for the iiiohon If it did not leave a 
discretional > power in the hands of the (iourt of Directors. Dut as that was 
the case, he* did not .see how it could be objected to. The l•u^t()In which had 
been brought under the consideration of the Couit was one more ‘ honoured 
in the breach than the observance.’ lie thought tliat moie vigorous measures 
than those hitherto adopted might be enforced for putting an end to the prac- 
tice, witliout danger to the inteiesis of the Company. We h.ad, in several 
other instances, interfeied with the religious prejudices of the Hindoos wilh- 
onl producing any evil consequences. 

Mr. H. .1 A( KsoN said, that the recejdion which the learned Proprietor’s 
motion had expeiieneeil, proved how little weight any pi ojiositioii, however 
useful, which eaiiK* liom lilt* outside of the bar, e.ii rie l with it. Although 
the legislature liad invesle-l the Court of Piopiietors with deliherative func- 
tions, nolliing ever originated tbeie whn ii was not met with the common- 

f dttce jdirase of ‘ l/'iive It to the »-xeeuUve.’ (//cor.) The p'esenl subject 
ind been left to lh<* e\i‘<*ulivt' foi thiilv vi ais, and they had done nothing with 
it. The cotiise wliieh he intemled to take upon the piesent ('ccasion, was 
bolder than that of mere expediency, naim lv. that, hy tin* Bii'ish law, the 
practice ot snieule was piohibited in any place under tin* Hiitish dominion, 
riiis doctiine wus laid down hv Bhu’k-tone. Ih* coiili-nded, theiefore, that 
it was the duty of the Government ot lb ilish India, ntlu*!* to give up its do- 
minion there, or to attempt to put an eml to the pr.ietiee at all iisks. 

The learned (lentleman then proceeded to say. that he would be able to 
show that this practice could be put down without uiiy teriitonal risk — with- 
out any injuiy in that quarter \'lierelu* kiu w the Compauv was most S‘ ii- 
sitive, — he meant the amount of their revenm*. Hut hetoii* lu* went to tins 
he would contend that, should the abolition of the pracliee be attended 
with insurrection and rebellion, they were f»ound to run the iisk ; tor no con- 
siderations of ten itoi ial dominion, oi iKemuuy advantaiie. could justify them 
in tolerating a [iiactu'e so repug lant to the law s ot lutui e. 'I’liey weic, he 
Uialntaiued, Inmud lallur to aiuindou their domini<m o\er that [lart of their 
Lostern po-.sr>sions, whore this barbar<M(s piaetieo exi-led. (and that. h\ the 
way, was no gioat extent of country,) thm to conlimte In hold it on terras 
which W(»uld maki* till m ncccssi»ries to mulliphed nnideis. 

It was now mon* th.ui foily ycais ago M.iee the attc.ifio'i of the Court was 
first called to this praetic** hy some ot tlu ir servants in India, and it was but 
justice to those servants to say, that they appeared to view it with the horrer 
it deserved. Since then no steps had been taken to put an end to it. except 
the regulations of T.ord Wellesley, if the instructiniv sent cut from the 
Court of Directors, a few years ago, could be so called. The learned Gen 
tleman htne r»‘ud several extracts from the questions put to the Pundits, as to 
the circumstances uadvr which it was sot considered lawful for a woman to 
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bum herself on the death of her husband. Tliese circumstances were declar- 
ed to be non-age, pregnancy, asuid having infant children, for which a suffi- 
cient proviition could be guaranteed in case of her death. Those Pundits also 
declared that the act of Suttee must bo entirely voluntary ; that the use of 
force Has in every case strictly prohibited, and that a woman, even after she 
had touched the flames, might reiin(|uish the intention of burning, and (after 
performing a certain penance) might be restored to her friends without dis- 
grace. 'I'hese H ere the doctrines of the Sliaster, as expounded by the Pundits, 
and on thoiB the regulations issued bv I.ord Wellesley in council (prohibit- 
ing Suttee, if contrary to the rules there laid down) were founded. Now, if 
the papeis laid belore the l.’ourt were true, and there was no reason to doubt 
them. It would appear that a vast proporiionof thesacrifleesof women, which 
had taken plaie of late jears in liengal, were in violation of the laws of the 
Sha-iter, and of the decre es of the Indian (lovernment, founded on them. 

If those sacrifices were consistent with the Hindoo laws, and with the laws 
of the ('ompany, let them remain, but if lliey were decuk dly opposed to both, 
what danger could they fear from putting them down ? It was, he thought, 
not a lilltc singular tliat during the forty jears in whieh those sacrifices were 
known to the Company, they had Tfbt, on any occasion, thought proper to 
consult tlieir own law officers, or the law officers of the Crown as to their 
legality — w hether, ( vxisistently with tlie laws of the realm, they would be 
justifieil in tolerating them? He was willing to admit that it w'onld bo 
prudent to inteifi rc with the religious prejudices of the Natives ns little as 
possible, save by the difViision of eilucation and knowledge ; but that principle 
of (orbt'arance sliould not be maintained to extend to the toleration of murders. 
It was helicvcd b> the Hindoos that u woman who burnt herself w ith iho 
body of her liusbaiul slu'uld dwell with him in heaven for thrive millions and 
n half of vears, that was a veai for each hair on hi', body, which were 
believed to aiiiomil l<» that nutiibei. 'I'his was f ho promise of the Shaster, 
but llien it w,is staled hv the i;teat .Menu, before wliom the Shuster was as 
iiotliiiig— wlio was lookiil upon as the Moses of the Hindoos, and whose 
words were couMdered as the words of Heaven itself — that to secure ctivrnal 
happiness a woman had only to live a pure and chaste life after her husband’s 
death, and that when she died she wduld go immediatidy to Heaven, not 
merely for three millions and a half of years, as in the case of burning, but 
for ever. If tliis doctrine were carefully disseminated amongst the people, 
it would bethouglit to have the elfect of veiyiiiuch diminisliing the barbarous 
riistom of Suttee. 'I’lie learned (ienlleiiian th«*ii went on to show that out of 
The ;g)I7 Siittee> w hicfi took place betw»en the years IHI.'i and ISo.S, S?619 
were in the vicinity of Calcutta: a ciicumstanco which showed the great 
negligence of ttie police in that di‘«tiiet. lii tins resjieet, he thought much 
renvis'.ness was ‘•hown hv the local govcrnim nt, in allowing the native police 
to su]ieriutend those >a<-iHices. 'I his police, limn which a muri> corrupt body 
did not exist on earili, eoiinived nt the most flagiaul violations of the law, 
.'ind hence it was that so many Suttees were allowed in cases where they 
were directly fix hidden by the .Shuster. 

It had betn s\)d, iliat most or all of those were voluntary; but what consent, 
he asked, could be given by infants of the tender ages of twelve, of eleven, 
of nine and eight years — for many of the unfortunate victims did not exceed 
those ages — what consent, he asked, could they give to the endurance of the 
dreadful torture of being burnt to death ? The fact was, most of them were 
induced by the persuasions of interested friends (who first stupitiid them 
with powerful drugs) to as>cnt to the saerifice ; but when they saw and felt 
the flami'S they were not allowed to retract, but were sometimes dragged to 
the fire and c.ist in, and afterwards, when they endeavoured to escape, logs 
of wood were thrown upon them, and other violent meaus used to keep them 
in the burning pile until death put an end to their torture. Hero the learoed 
Gentleman read some cases from the jvapers before the Court, in which force 
had been used of the worst kind towards young creatures from whom t con- 
sent to perform Su tee had, in the firm* instance, been extorted. Ht partieu- 
1 D 9 
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larly dwelt on the case of a >oung woman of fourteen years old, who had 
been several times thrown into the flames by her uncle, and who, in her final 
attempt to escape, was knocked on the head by the sword of the attending 
officer. (This was one of tlie cases read by Mr. Poynder.) There were, he 
observed, several otlier cii.se.s not less airocious, mentioned in llie papers be- 
fore the Court. Now, he thought that any man wlio believed these, was 
bound in his conscience, before (iod, to use every means in his power to put 
an end to a system of such barbarity. The learned Centleman — after remark- 
ing on the fact that the interesled views of relafions w ho gained by the death 
of the unfortunate woman, and the avarice of the Hrahmins, who on every occa- 
sion received a large fee, weie the ehiet causes of most of those murderous 
practices— proeec'ded to contend tliat they cotild be abolished without risk of 
rebellion or insurrection of any kind. In suppoit of his argument he quoted 
the opinion of Mr. llarringlon and others. 'I’he practice, he added, w'as by 
no means general tliroughoul (ndi.i, bw out of 2')0,{)b() wl\o yearly became wi- 
dows, in u population exeeedii»g (U)milli(»ns, notal)ov(* (>00 performed Suttee, 
ft wa.s Idle then to supj)6‘)e that llie supeislition had, ir» this le^pi’Ct, got so 
great a hold of the minds of ilea Natives, as that an abolition of the custom 
would cause insurrc'ction \ftei what had happened at RariaeKpore it was 
pretty evident that there was no fear of an insurutUon fn)m the ♦roops on 
the ground of lids custom, llesidrs, a Suttee by the wile of a Sc[)oy was 
unknown. The Sepoys wer(‘ devotedly a’laelied to their wives and chil- 
dren, and conbl not b(‘ evjH'ctt il to lie di'^phsised at the adoption of a measure 
which had their protection and picst rvalion lor it object. 

The learned (lentb man, afhM recajiitulating hi^ pi mcip.d aiguments, ob- 
served, that the motion only e.dhd on the Diieeliirs to h.isteii that which they 
themselvi’S aduiittcd to he neccs^aly. It called <ui them to taki* such iictiva^ 
rneasTiri's loi the abolition of the practice, conMilleii* iiievdv way they should 
do tin* religioii>. liM lings of the Natives. In com lusion. lu‘ implored them, a ^ 
sovi'ndgnsol India. a-> im n and as Ch. isl iaii'>, lo lend their aid in putting an 
end to <i c.is'oin, tlie con: imiancc ol \\!m li \\(.idd r. lh'rt so much ilisgraee on 
thi'ir govi'rnmeiil and chiiactcr. It wa-, Ibi tlieir o'\ n interests to do so, tbr, 
if they did not lake immediate steps, llu' matter conld not he allowed to re-d, 
but would be taken up iii another place, vJicrc its discussion migiit m litafe 
against Ilnur iulcM'sts in otlnu H < u. It then thc\ had no other object in 
view tlion their own <id\ ‘nea.;** a^i a ( oiiipinv, (hut lu* hoped lliey wi'iild act 
in this case from i»mcr moiivcH.) tln v wci>' bound t«) do eveiy thing in theb- 
power for the alxdition ol Ibi . infnium > ind most aboniinable piacliee. (//rv/r, 
hear, hear.) 

Ouplain Mw rn i.o s r.d, that he w t uld not lie^pass long on tin- a t' ntion of 
the (teurt. He begged, however, to say a !i‘w v. .nds m aiisuiu- to fii 'line. died 
for attai'k made on sm h ol the memhei'. as happeiied to dith r in ojuiilon liom 
the learned iMover. 'rh<»st‘ whodid m>l lonciif w iih him (the inov ei ) lu think 
ing that the iuactict' of Siitir * onghl to ni' ibol.shed by soim' luc ui . foieibh' 
or otherwise, weie, Itn-'-ooth, to be d(i'. uctl guilty of mm dec. Now he 
thought the pract ici* ought not to be i'ltei iei cd w ith, and he w as not more a mur- 
derer than I’ithcr of the leaimul (I'culbim u who had nddii ^M'd thet’onrt. Rnt 
whill, he a-'krd, \v a-> alt this «h clam.dicn about I li tb" till”. ’ wu re as prac- 
lleahlo ns t!n«^ r« p'l-studed, whv ii<>l sbt>w hnw i; 'u.gbt !>,■ .1 u niplidied? 
'n»oy all k” "u ’h ',} llie pi udice . xr ted, a .d i lu > i- w w I i* 1 • Ii . \'. j* h 'd to 
perpelua* ■ u : but the quorum was. lio \ cn>dd i' 1 •' c;.'d .t n.w uuuark 

of the Ic'i.U'd tit n,b ma’i (Mr. K .latks''!) d,isi'i\ei luOiee. 'I'h'’ haioe'' 
(lentUMiiiui li.id s.i.d il ' ,1 Ihv- custom o' '• i \,r was lud geiural. (id ha.l iioL 
taken any great ludd i.ii tlu* minds ot the Natives d'o tiusnsseriu ti he (<’ap- 
tain MttXfield) mud »»bj('«u. On a pf’oidu so w.Mk, s > igni'rant, asth 'Hi uh t s. 
the promise hv Id out bv tlieShastii mu «i lent' < jmAeifiil inllu.nee. Tlu' 
certainty of a wulc t”nt>\iag the soiietv oi hi r leis 'and i.i heave. i h-r tloee 
millions and n half ot \eais. if she hurmul hcrsi If w ith his 1 ody, u;is cab n- 
Intod to have a strong etlcot on persons so ardent and euthusias'ic in (her 
religious feelings as the Nalixc? of India, and parlieulnily the females, 'riirce 
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tniUiou and a half of years of happiness in heaven were insured to the Suttee, 
and neither the Shaster nor Menu pointed out any other means by which 
that might be obtained. He verily believed that if the same doctrine could 
be inculcated in England, and that it should obtain, there would be found 
\ery many of both sexes ready to make the sacrifice in order to insure the 
reward, (//ear, hear.) It was .]uite idle to say that it had Jiota stronghold 
upon the people’s minds. It had, and like many other superstitions, the more 
absurd it was, the more firmly did the Natives adhere to It. 

Allusion h id been made to Colonel Walker’s influence in putting a stop to 
infanticide in his di>trict. What was said upon that subject was quite correct ; 
but the conclusion drawn from it was erroneous. Colonel Walker could 
etlVct w’hal not ten men in the Companj ‘s service could do. All who had 
lieen in (Juii/A-rul could tell how much and how deservedly he was beloved 
by the people there; but it was hopeless to think that tlie lest of our public 
servants in India eould act as Colonel Walker liad done. The Company 
must use the tools as the\ found them, though they might not be tempered 
alike. Under all the eircuiuslauces of llic case, he would support the amend- 
ineiit ; and he could not hut express Ids legrct that the lielings of the Court 
had been worked upon in the way they hid on this oeciision. It was loo had 
to hear hon. I’lopiietors accused of lieiug tiuirdi u r.s, and participis eviminis 
in those hon id sacrifices which they hud no means of preventing, lie had 
b. fore said that he concurred in llu; amendment. He would not sanction the 
use of force in the abolition of this practice ; but he thought that much might 
bo done by a more siriet atleiilioii to lhi‘ legulations already in force in India, 
'rho' n‘';ul'it io:is liad hcmi vi'ry mutli relaxed in oonseciueiu'e of being en- 
tiusted to person-, whose connivance at tikir violation might he purchased by 
a few rupees. He himself had sei n ca i . wheie a few rupees were sufilcienl 
to i»urc!iase llie consent of a local Nat u c' ollicer to w liat he knew was a direct 
l»n at h of the Company’s legiilalions with i. 'peel to Siillees. 

!t might then be aski'd, were tlieic iin means by whieli ii stop could be put 
to this jfiactice ? He tliouglil there weie ; and that it might bo gradually 
abolislii'd without any violent interfeience with the leligious prejudices of 
the people. Ii(' would suirgest, that a woman applying to burn herself with 
the Ixxly of her luisbnnd, should he obliged to w lit tin ee months ; and that 
in .ill ca ( s the apjduMtions for such h- e> se should be ma;lt' in person. This, 
he had uo doubt, would, in a vast inajoiily ot casi's. In* an ellcetual preven- 
tive, as It would a, lord tune for reliectioa. He would also have some means 
adt>plcd for disNcminating the doctrim*s of the Shastm, with lespect to the 
ii'.e ot force, Ity the Sinister, all foim- was stin l!v foiind.len in the perforin- 
aiici,' of Suttee. Hut fioin the moli\« > of inten st( «| parties, this doctrine was 
not fully e\j)liuiu'd to tin people. II it weie saihcieiitlv kiiowni, In* W'as sure 
ill It women would 11 ' ver consent. F«m in almost evirv case of Suttee, they 
h \d ‘-een that absolute toice was reipiirtd to k< ep Hu' Sullei' within the burn- 
nigpilefiom llieliist uo'meiil the ilaim''. naclud her body. Feeling con- 
V iiii ed that all t lu 'C im aik w ould bt- k -,ort( d to in the i xeicise of the dlscre- 
Inm vested in the Couit oi l)iii(bii'» by tlu amendment, he would vote for 

I '! it III JIU (i ICIM 1“ tr> ih oi Igiu.ii iriolio,!. 

Mr. 'riivM', aittr .i<lmilling the stiong* -^l w ish that something might be 
adopted to aholi'.li l!ii < ci Ntom, r oucuii* .1 on the whole with th'* view taken 
ot the r»ul)jiclin theevul. ire oi Mi. H.in lie- ton, who slated, tliongh he felt 
uiiMoiis 111 common with m.my ollans to put an end to tiie piaclice, vet there 
were difliciill le^ in tin* w av w hndi could not he imimMlialt ly got over. 'F' c only 
miMn> by w hu li thr^e dilliciiltic-^ < ould lx (tlii'.ually leimned, would he a 
gi.ulual impioverm lit amoiig4 llie peoph , lr\ the di'.M'mination ol moral in- 
itmcboii (bi till'. ‘-iibi. I lie was gl.id to find that mm li had l.ilely been 
doiit’. I’ml v '.ciuad'. h' pttceived. liad la mi opene 1 foi 1 he nislrutftion of 
lliadoo youth ; anil rme ot lliose srhouF, lor tlu* ne'iiuclion oi limules, was 
■,iip<*rinlended i>\ a Ifiiid«»o inistriss. He thougiit the hist way would be to 
Icavr it to the disffclion their exM'utive ; and coiisidei iug w hat was now 
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going on In India, he would be ashamed if he withheld his confidence from 
them on this point. 

In a recent number of the Quarterl} Review, it was stated, on the authority 
of Colonel Phipps, that much ot the cruelly practised in the worship of Jug- 
gomaut, had been recently abandoned. The ahoininable and disgusting sacri- 
fices hitherto attending th§t worship, were to a gieat extent given up, and, 
in other respects, a giadual improvement was percei)tib|e in the habits of the 
people, as connected with the severities of their woisliip. The Court would 
exercise its power to mueli better eflFeet in giving etjcouragmcnt to this 
gradual improvement; f)ut as that was going on, it would he extremely dan- 
gerous to pursue any course which might come into violent collision with the 
religious prejudices of the Native'^, (//ear, hear.) 

(jcnerul Sir John Doylf. said, that afti r many lengthened addresses which 
they had heard on this ipiestion. he was sure llie Court would listen to him 
wltli some pleasure, as all he had to slate wa , that he ]m[ intended to ad- 
dress them ; hut on <'onsid(‘raln»n, he thought they had already heard quite 
enough, and he, therefore, would not add one woid one way or the other. 
(Hear, ^ear.) 

The Chaihman o!;seiV(‘d, that nothing could have iiitUn '•<! him to meet Iho 
original motion with an ameudiuenl, but the language us<‘.l in Mijqioit of the 
motion. 'Pliat language li;d him t«> believe that something moi e wa'< inleaded 
than the motion Itself expressed. J'bis lif^ thought clear Ihmu ihehuigiiage 
of tlin lion. Mover himself, and also Iroiu the speech ol the lion. Piopiletur, 
(Mr. il. Jackson.) 

Doctor (Ilia huist said, he was disport'd to purple a middle course in this 
affair, llv would contend that, us an abstract pioposition, no man could 
contend that suieide ought to lx* allowed. \n<l he llioiighi there was a way 
by which Sulti es might Im* pievi>nt» <1, w itliout i isk oi d:iiig( r to tlu' Compaii) 's 
interesl. 'riiaf pl.iii he had pointi d out to tlu* tin n (Jovei ni'i -lleiieral forty 
years ago. Ills jd in was, that an\ iltixloo in an> waj eonneetid with 
Sult<*<‘, Hot merelv .is insiruuu utiil (o the hutiiing. l)ul aii> relation oi <’Oii- 
ilexion of a w'oiuuii wlio li.ul huimd hei-olf, slutuhl he di t hired for e;er in- 
oapaiile ot liohlingauy phue of otlue, autlioiily, oi i inolument in the (’om- 
puiiy's Seivic. 'I'lie l.iws ol In. m, ii.it} H(|niiMl th.il soiuetliing should ho 
done upon the vuhjMt, < nd the only (poslnni was. what that somt'llnng 
should he. One re.ibi n wli} li. v.u.dd >>(ip|)oit the oiigiu.il motion was, tli.u 
ho .sinv all the Du. ( l<ns unanimous the ol'.urway. {lUar, and Uiutjliter.) 
lie did not wi^h, by the oiigia.il niation, l<* .illt mpl to I'lii i'>li.in;/.e Ihe peo- 
ple of India. 'That atltHipi wnuld at pu iit l»e h,>pL'le’'S. Religion and 
edueii'ion would doltblh•'.^ h.iye a powiilul \*tVn t in lime; hut nie.inwlule 
«ome such uieaMiie, as he h.ul rei oinim luled, should De adopted. The mea- 
sure would, lioweyei, he attended with '.ome dillieiilt y. Hon. Propiiitors 
were not perhaps .i*,\ aie, lh.it lel.i' loiislnp w ith a .Sultie gay e a eei tain rank 
in India in the estmiilion ot the Naliyes. 'The son »d .i woiu.iii who hid pei - 
formed Sullee, i.niked as a knight It lu* could boast that his sifter also had 
luirm d hersi \r, lie would lie consoh ud us a harom t. If lie had other rela- 
tions w ho b, id .d^o s.i, ritn ed lh.mselyi>, he would lank as a biroii, and so 
on up to ihetliguil} ol a king, ueeording to the numlier of lem.iles in his 
family wiio had ju'i tonued Sultce. ''I’liis it was which gave the custom so 
fast a hold eo the prejudii’i s of the Natives, (f'rro o/ (inrslinn) They 
might iftliey j leus.dery «|msti(n, hut he would taki < are that lh«* right of 
every Propnefei i.» uddie>s ihit Court should not he s lenticed in his person. 
Ho would not, ti ey, Vet. Iii'spass imieli long! « on tlu ir patience 

While ho was >u India he h.vd iu*ver gone to see a woman masted, hut ho 
kiu'vv that nianv such saenlices had bem pertormed i.i tlu* imnnvhate vieinity 
of t’aleutta; and sevei.d ot these in violation of tlu* orders id‘ tioveratneui, 
and oven of Ihe ruh s ol ihe Sinister. How eouhl that happi'ii unless the rieh 
Hindoos hiul liriied the N.itive ofliceii to connive at such piocoedingh, what 
irlianre. Iim «sk»d. « oyiid ho placed in fho Bialimm* to put a stop to this ? 
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They, who gloried in the number of their relations who had performed Suttee. 
The priests were the general authors of these wicked ceremonies ; and, asthi‘y 
bad an imraediate interest in the practice, it \»as idle to hope for any aboli> 
tionof it through them. An honourable Proprietor had talked of the danger 
to the Company’s interests fioin the imiiu'diate abolition of the practice. He 
apprehended no such danger. There did not exist so strong a feeling among 
the Hindoos, on matters of religion, as was supposed, as would appear from 
on occurrence wliieh had happened to himself. When travelling in India, on 
one occasion, the Moonshees, who attended him, were very much annoyed by 
a Brahminee bull. 1'hese bulh were allowed to have free seope, and their 
trespussis were w'ithout lemed), us the animals were aecounted sacred. Hi* 
Moonshees, however, caught one of these bulls, cut his throat, and afterwards 
ale him. He (Dr. (lilchnst) was afraid that his own throat, and those of his 
companions, would be cut in return ; no such thi ig hud, however, happened, 
and nothing more was uttered upon the occasion than an expression of regret 
at the buU’s death. The apprehensions, therefore, of danger to the. Com- 
pany’s interest, were gi‘4)undles>. It was idle to talk of danger from the Na- 
tive troops, who were said to lie adverse to the abolition of Sut^e. These 
troojis were chiefly Musulniaiis, who eared nothing ulxMit the pr*(Mce. 

.\ PnopRiEroii said that, as the Court of Diiectois were disposed to adopt 
all expedient mcasiiies for the uboliUoii of the piacticc, he was willing to 
leave it altogcthui in their hands. 

Sir John Dov lf said that the Chairman agreed with the motion which had 
been made, and oiil> {tillered w ith the sjn'ccli by wliieh it had been introduced. 
'I’liere was, tliendort'. not niiieh which stood in the wav o' ilieir being unani- 
mous •, and, lie need hardly say, how important it was that the (.'ouit should 
appear uniti’d 01 lli(‘ pieseiil oeeasion. The withdrawal of llio nmeiidment 
would reconeilc all pailies, and protiuce w liiit was sti desirable — an uuani- 
mous vole (d tlu Ci.ni'. (Haij'Jii ur.) 

Mr. Wioa \M (lid not nu an to iiiipitle improper motives to any hon. Pro- 
prntors; he inust, liow< \er. express liis regiet that such a discussion had 
taken place, as it would rather te.el to finslrate the obji'cl which all parties 
had in view. It w.is Ins eoMvio'ion that, whatever niiglil he tin* words of tho 
motion, the obpei ot tin spiecli w.is llie employment of foiee for the suppres- 
sion of the practice ot s.ilt* c But, as long as he had a si at within that bur, 
he would not conscni to .iiv ine.is.ne wliieh would risk the safety of the Com- 
pan>’s power in India. A.i assent to any inotiou. howev»-r iiiiiocciil, which 
had followed such a speedi as that ot the learned IVIovei, would be construed 
into an approval of the piim-ipli s which that sp-eeb contained. \\ ith every 
respiet lor the Court of Piopinlors, he llioii:.ihi it would be going from their 
province to dictate the pe.-uliai ineasuns which their executivi* ought to adopt 
oil this occasion, 'I'lie b^gislalurc had jilaced the exemitive p(»wer In Iho 
liands of the Biuird of C«nifrol and in the Directois. The Propi ietors had 
the light to clio.tso their own Diiectors, hut a dicl.it ion of particular mea.surei» 
was out of tliur prov iiiee. The oi igmal motion contaiiKsl the word ‘ pro- 
venlion,’ and. on tli.il ground, he would object to it ; and, though ho Stood 
alone, would take the .case of the Court upon it. 

Mr. Tvvimno llionglil the dis«Mi>sion would produce a good etfecl. Many 
Ihank.s W 4 T(* due to the learned Mover, who Inul given so mueli infurniulion 
on the subject. .Much, however, as he (Mr. 'rwinmg) upjiroved of the gtmo- 
ral pimciple of ilie oi igmal resolution, he should sujijiorl tlie ameiidnieiit, a* 
tie* Directors w<*re miammous in their support of it, an 1 as they possessed 
the im ans of allaiiiiiig that wiliich was the c<*iumoii object of all jmriies. 

Mr. J. .Mvrtiv said, that before the (|U( stiun was brought forward in that 
Court, it had been the elVect of active imasun's by various leligiouH Meet* 
throughout ihe country . H the originai motion were rejr cted, it would excita 
very general dissatisfaction out of tint Court; and he could say, that if that 
Court did not take active measures for the sup|»russioii, the public would act 
for tlMnuolvcft, and tak« it up inanothur pltcu, without coniultingtheobjicti 
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which the Company may have in ?lew. He trusted that the insertion of the 
word * prevention * in the original motion, would not induce the lion. Chair- 
man to oppose a resolution in the principle of which he clearly concurred. 

The CifAinviAN said, that if the hon. Mover or Seconder of the original 
motion wouhl declare that it was not their intention to instruct the Directors 
to apply to the 1. gislature, in any way sanctioning the use of force, he would 
withdraw the anicndiiient. 

Mr. POYNOCK said, that his motion left it enliiely to the Directors to use 
their own time and discretion. He thought it unexceptionable, and could not, 
therefore, retract any thing. 

^Die CiiAiuMAx said, tliat was not what he wanted, but that the gentleineil 
should expressly say, wliether it was their wish that this practice should bo 
pi't down by force. He mustadd, that were it not for the sting of the speeches 
delivered in support of the oiiginal inolioii, he would have felt it his duty to 
support it. 

Mr. PoYNDKFi said, if he alluded at all to the use of force, it was as to a 
renioto reiii^y coiitiagent upon the failure of all other means. He did not 
recommen^oree ul present, tnil it was too much to ask him to pledge himself 
not to urge that jioiiil in future, 

Mr. R. Jackson said, th.if he iiad only wished that the practice might be 
abolished. He <lid not say that this might not he done b> gentler means, but 
lie wished at all events to s«t it doni*. 

The (bfAiUMiN said, tli.it ,ii ilie lion. Proprir lor h.id declined making the 
admission which he rcipn ^letl, he tell it Ins duty to pies-, flic amendment. 

The motion and nmendment weie tin n read, and Hu* ipii stion put from the 
Chair; when 

Sir CiiMU.KS Foriiii s rose, and said, that lie had w.n * d to the last moineiiL 
to see ifaiiy othi r |iei>oii would aeei pt tin* chiJIt'iigi' fliioUii out h) tlu* lion. 
Diieelor, and answer Ins lemarks ahoiif f!i<‘ power ol tin* (’em 1 of Pro|)i lefors. 
Now he (Sir Ko(h<">) thou ;ht that lie I'oiiit o| PioptK 'm , had a light to 
call llio attention of fh nr ciulivi tody (ilu l)iH'ioi>^ to ,iny particulai 
nusisure ftiej llioiiglit piopt'r. and iiisliuct tlu iti on tiii- subnet. It the Pni- 
prielors gave inWnictic'iis on any particular iiu .iMiie. would tin Directors dare 
to refuse tln iii Ita ir aiti ntion ? If they did, the Propnclois might visit any 
Director witli a vote tif censure, ot which the immediate edict would be his 
ri'inoval from llic Ibiection. Were the Piopuetois to be the mere |)upj)el'. 
of the Dircclois ! Me was fts much disposed as any pm son to put proper con- 
fidence in the Directors; but he would not allow' an) one of them to put 
such a coustrm tion on the laws allccling tlu lights of the Propiietors as that 
which had heen put on it by the hon. Director. (Mr. M imam.) 

Ml. PvrrisoN said, that the <iue.stion had been taf < ii up as if it had licen a 
declaniliou of the Diieelots ng.nnst tlu* juiiimple of the motion. It was no 
Mich thinu;. 'The inopoMlion of the hon. Chaii man w as one ofconciliatiuii, and 
had been rcndeicd in>e(s,.i,i\ bypnnciples laiddownin tlu* speeeli w Inch were 
not lound i.i the .nriuni. 'I’lio hon. Cliaiimaii had imulc a [iropesiiron which 
ought not to )i n|cit.d. \ II he had asked was, that the two IVopiielors 
.slioiihl stall ih.d thi'\ did iml intend to recoinnu'iid the use of force. If they 
did SO Intend, lli.ii w.is a strong reason why the Court should not agree to 
the motion; auliflhc) dul not iiilend it, ihey could have no objection to 
say .so. 

Mr. WioRAM e\j)l.nne»l. The Imn. Ilaronet (.Sn C. Korln'^) had misun- 
derstood him, and lallcn iiiio an eiror himself in saving that the Court of 
Proprietous hud a right totiici.Uv* to tin* Diu'clois. Now he (Mr. Wigram) 
wmdil slate that the Lcgi^l I’uie had iduced the (lovei umenr ot India in the 
Diicflors and the Hoard of ( «in(iol. The Court of I’loprietors might makr* 
ft rLConmiriulation to the Court of Dneclors. but the latter wrie not bound 
to adopt it. 
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The question -was now about to be put; when Mr. Povnder claimed his 
rififht of reply. 

After some discussion, Mr. R. Jackson read the motion ; and said, that it 
did not in any v»ay rc coiaraend the use of force. 

The Chairman again called for the assurance that if was not intended to 
rccomnuMid the use offeree. 

Sir J. Sewlll said, that the Directors Mould be participators in the crime 
of murder, if tin y did not take the means of pre\enting it. They were the 
(io\ernors of India, and he must Miy tluit they Mcie a ^ery bad specimen of 
go\ernorshii). The) tried to throw the respoiisibihtv from themselves by 
saving, that these acts were the \oIunt.irv acts of the parties, and that they 
could not prevent them. It was in this way that Pdnte wished to wash his 
liartds from innocent blood, the shedilinij of which he had the power to jirevt'nt. 

I he CiiviawAN here repeated his proposition. And after a few' words 
from 31 r. Pojnder, 

Ihe ( iiAiHMVN said, that he vvonld withdraw his amendment, in thn,under- 
st.inding that there waste lie no leeomimiul ition of lon’c till the ('onrf had 
lime to send out instrneiions. {Chews.) Me must add, that if a (’ourt of 
Miopiietois nnaniMiouslv i((‘ommended tho ust* «1 loiee he wonbi rather re- 
sign his silnation than comply ; lu'caiise such reeomnu ndation would be most 
iiijiiiioiis to the inteiests <d’tiie I'ompan). 

3Ir. ( VMPiii iAj (a Diieetor) said, that lu* had I'ee i l\wMfv )ears in India, 
and he was convinced tliat anv attempt to put <lov.n Suit e by force, would 
not only be al)o:ti\e, but exlieinelv dangerous. 

Ihe original imdioii was Jin n put and caiin,. by a large majoiily. flu* 
iiiii’iulint ill haying been willuliawn. 

\ (ter some cony i i s.ilioii betyy ceil the ( h iina ui ami s( ; ei :il nn’tii !}"| s yf t}jy 
I oiirl, it was agiced (o adjouin to Fnday tlic .‘tO'li instant 


Friday, March tpb Isg;, . 

Von or 'i’M\NK> ro ’d':. M vujouiu^.nks 
1 Im .Miiiul s of l!ie last ( 'oiii t having bt en k ad, 

'I lie ('ll MUM VN 1 ilonned ll.e t'onil that it b nl m< t tb, , day , .ol ionrninoiit 
.HMii last , t duesday . 'I’ln' fiisl motion ulnt ti stoi d on ila list, was, ‘ That 
'ho fh'i ik , (II this ('(.iM I be ' ,yon !•» tbo la'*- < haii in ni. Air. M.ii pit i banks, for 
r lie 0 . 1 . ib( nt and gi acioin manm'i liiy.ineli tr tommu oatid iidoiniation in 
a l>^^ ( I mg .'[nest lolls jnit to liiui by lb • j’rojii n tins of tins ( 'oiirl, and for the 

tisfaclory inanin i in yyhnli In t o-ulin (« d linn • li to flic (‘oarl dining the 
t Ifne hr tilled the ( h.iii .* 

< lem ral 'IhiotiM ON wisl.rd p.r\ioi.,io. o r:.m' op' n ihr inotioii, to put 
My o (luestioi.s t(; the Cliainnan. as hi shot, Id ir ‘pmlt'd in ins arguments by 
the aiiswrrs w hicli might b* giv* n to th 1 1 . TI <• l,i <jn: ,tion was, v, lirthrr 
tlm Comp.in) was put to any < \|».mse ubm. a n.dlot y« as d. nniod. d, ami iii the 
iio\! placo. w tklhii anv i xpi oo- was imoiiid b) i ii.r lb e ptn tors < ail) ig a 
sj f-einl merling ! 

Mr AVftoi\(. oi )rcfed to th. (jneslion Im mg j,iit. ft had fx rii dor, d. d, 
'Hat no o lost ioiis should be . <1 pri v tons u> t he dise'is'>io » ol the ijiii si ion 

bo'oie t)i.‘ (miirf. 

Ill* ( iiviRMVN thought til' iji.'siioiis Will' lima* no (den n ith the motion 
b. foil- thr Court Me had not, flow rv rr, an v on .ttis ..i airiv 10 / m tlir infor- 
mation askod than any olh* r Pieprn tor po.ssi >s.'d, nid he hail m ' lookt d info 
tin t xpensy « attr mling (.plui a 'allot or a -pi < ml ronr’. 
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General Tiioiinton bt tian by explaining the reason of tbe extraordinary 
delay whicli had taken place in bringing the present question before the 
Court, lie knew he could have culled a Comt whenever he pleased, by 
ffetting nine gentl»‘int‘ii to sign a requisition, but he also knew the excuses 
which were inade l)y gentlemen who did not wish to put tlieir names to 
requisitions, (or fear o( encfiimtering the frowns ot the Directors. It was on 
that accoiml he had not cilh d a Special Court of IVoprietois. But he had 
observed, tliat when lw<) I’topiietois had smit a b (ter to tlie Directors to have 
a general Court made sjieei.il, tin* Diicctors hail vlone so. He had, tlierefore, 
and his hon. Friend next him, (Captain Maxtield.) signed a S'lnilar requisi- 
tion, at the same time m<|uiiing whether it was snflicient. 'Fo which it was 
leplied, that it was quite snlheient. He was greatly surprised alterwards to 
receive a letter Iroin the Scci< t.iry of the (;()in])any, stating that the Diiector.s 
did not think it was m‘ee^su\ to ei!l ;i special meeting, as if was coiiquMent 
foi h III to bi:.ii; loiu lid the m<uion at a (reiieial Quarterly Couit. With 
M'spect to the question I i (oh; llu‘ Couil, he must say that it was with gieai 
floii'ow he had witmssid the diso edienl inaiuuT oi fonuer (,’hainri n towanls 
the Coiiil. Ill' iiiidei site d, but he did not know iiow true it inigfil he, tliat in 
Consequence of tie' Uiu'o' i icons behaviour of one hon. Chairman, in retnsing 
to answer a simple ([uesiioii, the Comp.mv had beui put to the expense of 
X*1*V OD. Mr. Maijonbaiii s had, on the <.dier hand, alway ^ been veiy re.idy 
to give every inluiar'l;'..! in his power to the Prtqu n toi s. 1 fe iiil: laU d to 
show the pie * et Cli.iitm n the grea» eonv i eiciice wlueh .iMeiidal good a d 
obedient coiului't m the ( li.iii. In the time of .Mr. Mai | 0 i ibaiiks, iiie ComiI 
went away quid' sitisliiil witli tlieChaii, which was not tiieiaseoii lomiei 
occasions. It I loprietois w islu <1 lo pul a ipn "lion now to the Cliiii , tiny 
must wait till the ( o' ( .ushui o| bu'ims , whieh might eoutioue till sv'Vi’i' 
o’elm’k. If til- Y w.iited till that him', the Couit wa" then in '•iieh a stale oi 
conlnsion, lint it w.n h\ no me.iiis a pi opei tune lo put a qm st uni, I'r to 
1 eeel V e ill lei mat loll, w hn li w «is inl< inlt d loi tin In m lit ol all 1 he Ph pi i< tors 
lie li id o(u wait( 1 ti l the com li.sioii ot '..iisint ^s. aial when he was aln ul lo 
put a (ju( si loll t <> the ( tout, li" w IS iiitui iin d that 1 1 I uni .id | < mu md Ik' [ - 1 e - 
tested a'rainst such e'*ndu< I .is Ihi With nspcit to asking (piest noi-, lln 
Con. I ought lo 'ee pul <»u lh(' s'uie fooling as the Hume of C leinom, wl't le 
qu( stioin niighl li. put at any tune, r-vcepli-ig when llu'y nohi' ti-lo a dn'h.itt' 
'Pile reason he Ind pul the two qu« stious lo the ( haii , pi e\ ions to I !us di - 
cilSsion, w iis, III Ol th i 1 o h no w lu>w to aet w ith n sp ei to se^ u ig i < (pi i sii i on ■», 
if any I'xpeiisi- alte.idt'd llu'in . and he kiu'W il was the inb.doui ef ,in lion 
Proprietor, if som • s,itis|at'toi y iiiloim.iluni should not t.ike phu'e. to hung 
foiw.vrd u motion on iheeondiicl of the ( haiiinui in not giving uifoi in itiou 
on inatleis of loim. He m.ide the picK'iil motion I'm in gi.'iiiinie, dm lo tiie 
eondnelot Mr. Ma. ionlianks, and liom .i wish t(J -*'1 him nj) .is an i xainpie to 
olln'r (’haiimea. 1 U' i I'memhrM'd tli it his Ic u n« <1 ft ieinl r l)i . l> ih hi mt J riad 
onee pnl a vei v extiaoi'dinaiy <pies|ion to V|r. ’Maijorib.ml.s respi'<ting liie- 
nrnis He eouh'ssed he w as at aid so -lo very "eiious aeeuh nt li.ul occerrtd 
The qnestio 1 was, whelhei lire-.uins sent to Indi.i weie 'ist proved; to 
which llie Pliainnan very giaeionsly lelurned an answiT. His leaiin'd Fiu ml 
asked llial (pn siion, not lu e.uise he had any snspieioii that the (ire-aims weie 
not proved, 'm' to show, if .so miieh pauis wtre taken with the imtrumentum 
mututn, how miuli more n cessuiy it was to pay allintioii to the itufru- 
mentuin vm iilc. 

The boll. Piopn. lor then coiieli.ded In moving the vote of thanks to Mr. 

M iijoiibank s * 

l)i. (ijlehiist rose with griavt pleasure lo sm'ond the motion of his gallant 
friend. I le lenu uua 1 1 d w lien he was an humble fnnctionaiy of that Court, 
he had met with iiealineni fiom Mr. Marpu liianks w hieh w as i ei tamly not 
pr<q>er ; but lime had made him not o dy forgive, but also forget it. ('harity 
eovertsl a nuiltitnde of s uh, and Mr. Marjoribaiiks was the first man to take 
up the eaime of a m.an who had been .sent over lo starve in this eountiy, he 
moant Mr. \rnol. There were two dark xpots on the escutcheon of Ihi# 
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country. Oni had been obliterated, but the other, connected with Mr. Buck- 
Ingham’s case, still remained to be effaced. With respect to Mr. Marjoribanks 
he had e?ery reason to be satisfied with the indulgent manner in which that 
gentleman answered every question that was put to him, even the one on the 
.subject of the fire-arms. He should not soon forget his kind conduct In tho 
Chair. He never refused to answer a question because it was informal. That 
was an inno\alion wliich had commenced with the present Chairman. Jle 
should now quote a pa.ssage from Hhakspeare, ns it had a referotjce to the 
matter before the Court, and would encourage men to stand up for thcir 
rights, and not to bow to the edicts of any person : 

For who would boar the whips and scorns of tjme, 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s conlunn ly, 

'J'ho pangs of despis’d worthy the law’s delay, 

'rile insolence of office, and the spurns 
'fhat patient merit of the uiiuorlhy takes?” 

He would bear it, because be despised it. With re.spcct to himself ns an 
Individual, he stood up befoie the hon. Chairman, and would tell him that he 
had not be n courteous to him or to the gentlemen on tins side of the bar. 
He had called them a set of Kequi>ilionistH. He might as well luue called ^ 
them a puek or a crew. That was not civd language. {Order!) With 
respect to himself, he had even been stigmatized in one of tin' Resolutions of 
the hon. Chairman as a madman. He had been callei! an laitlnisnist, w'hich 
term, according to Dr. Johnson’s intmprelafion, meant a madman. How- 
ever, that was nothing new to him ; he had been called a niudiiian ever sinee 
he could remember. (A lavtjh.) He had also hern stigmatized as w. jobber. 
Now, if there w'as any man m this world less a jobbei than h nisei f, hi* would 
bo glad to <cetliat person. 'This libel upon him bad been re-echoi'd in a letter 
from India, namely, that Mr. Ilnme was to make a job for him, and that he 
was so (h'spicahle as to accept if. ft Iiad aiisen from a mistake oJ’Mr. Jluino 
and anii*'iepi( senlation ofthe (‘hairman 

The Dei'i r\ Chmiimw rose to order. 'Phe Court was not now diseiissing 
the ineiits of fh'* [iieseut (‘hairman, and he begged the learned Fropiietor to 
confine liinT'Clf to the merits of the late ('lia'iinan. 

Dr, (iiLi HRisr said that all merit was eoinpaiativc. 

The (’ll MUM eiitrealeil the (’ourt to indnlge the learned Vrepi ietor in 
discussing the di-merits ol the present Chairman on a motion lel.itUe to the 
merits of tin* l.ile ChairiiMn. It was impossible for tli.it IVoprielor (o jiro- 
duce in liis mind any feeling- of resnitnieiil : In* should tM it his ohservatioiii 
only with the [lity and contempt which liny dcs»i\cd. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. (Jim MUisT begged to return the eomjdimcnf . (Ordtr.) If tlie (’hair- 
man gave a Rowland he would giv<‘ an (Mim r. He ill. night tint theie was 
too niueh siihinissio.i show n on this side of Hie bar. On one oec ision the 
Proprietors had been called mere eipheis. 

Mr. WinR\M rose to order. He thought that it was not proper to inako 
any allusion to a former ooeasioii. 

Mr. Patiisok thought lint if the motion w'ere suffered lo pass, it would 
give a vote of censure lo every other (Jiairinan with the evcepliori of Mr. 
Marjoribanks. The hon. Directt>r was proceeding, alien 

Mr. \^r.RAM called his hon. Friend lo order, as he was discusiing tho 
merits ofthe motion. 

Mr. Pattison stated that he would go on with hts point 

Colonel Stan nor K rose to order. 

Mr, PvTTisoN would not stop, because he wasspe.kmg upon a general 
point. (Loud cries of ‘ Chair.') 

The Chairman thought the hon. Director out of order. 

Dr. GiLCHBi.sr would merely advert m oin cxpicssion which had been 
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used, ncmely, that tho pn-.S'*nt motion was a vole of censure to all other 
Chairmen. He could only say that possibly; he might move a vote of cen- 
sure, but if he did, he should move for it openly and without hesitation. In 
the case of f.erd Amherst— 

The Devi TV Ciimuman rose to order. The Court was not discussing the 
rase of Lord Andursf. 

Dr. (lira ifRi'^T said he ‘^houhl support his giUant Friend in his motion, be- 
cause Mr. Maijoribanks never p.it down a Fioprietor when he asked :i 
1 1 asoiiiible question. 

Captain Mvvpu.i.i) Ihoui^ht it right to s'ate, that he did not take the e\- 
pr s>.ion ^Ciphers',' to hIucIi hh learned Friend had alluded, in the same 
li(‘ di.l. Witii rcsp' ct to Mr. Marjoribank^, he (Apresatsl gieat ^a- 
ti^t.K t'.on at cnndiict ; l)!it Ik* was not deposed to enter into any unta- 

Void .ll)lc (’(Mllp U l'*!)!) 

Mr. Wfkiino Ihoc'ht tin' pieMsit motion a most extraordinarj one. Il 4 ‘ 
was not (piite >atisnevl with t!u* reasons given for the delay which had taken 
place in liringing the (lucsli-ni before tin' (louit. He objected to the invidious 
comparison which In 1 ’ n unule between the present and the late Cluiir- 
man ; and lu' did not K <*l any superioiity wliicli that i»e i.h man enjoyed 
over the otlun’ ChairuH i <>1 .‘nt Court, .u,d he theuglit he nw Id scorn to re- 
celvi' llianKs d I'en ..n, nscof hi < ndl anie , He thoughi it ' as a frivolo'is 
proiiosition, a ul li * sliould mo\« ihe pievioiis ques'ion, winch was sccon!*'.'. 

('oloncl H rsNHoiM slated, lint tin <U la\ was not the f. uil of his lifiii. 
Fri'Mid, hill oi the pcr-'Oin ,n pow.i not attending to l is »eqnnition. He 
certainly liid lod ajipiove of any innlunis leunrki that had lu en made; 
tlioni.;h at tlu* s..nie tiie.. d. se ha I l)ce.i a good lU vl ul spaiiing going on lor 
soiiK' time Ind w 1 1 n tic haimui Fioprietoi and llie hon. Cliairman, and lie 
thought he had .leti l towards tint l*iopn< toi a.lh a gicat deal ol slnrpiu’ss. 
VV till iesp( ( I to Ml . M ojoiihanks, he .ig,< i d in all the praise Inch had been 
pass' d on hi.'i. 'That acallcmcn li.ul, lio a« \t‘i, on < 'i(‘ o( casion givetr him a 
\ cry iiiii)' cfKhing ainnei to a (pi slion he 1 , ul a-ki 1 He had i»'cei\ed a 
Id lei O' ml hy ’ !■ t )u( cIa'I < dling upon loin to \ ole lor jni I k ular j m sons 
mentioned in Hie 1 d. i He wanted to know whntlier lint l--t|er iiad hi en 
a Mt lonnd iiy nnlhoii'y , and Air. Maijoi ihauks toM him tint il he did not 
like the letttr, he might put il in tlie Iim'. Ih llumgli! the po sts.t Chairin.in 
liad too inucli si'nsc l«» maki* siudi .in answer 

Dr. (lid'iinisr tlioiiglit il was the picMs.l Chairman who lead mule that 
' iswer. (.Vo, no, fioin Ilic Cliuiimin.) 

'riic CiiMiiMXN, as he h.ul been accused «>f intisulucing now tnh's, wislml 
to saN a few words upon tlic snbj«u’t. If when a »}ucslion wa-^ ;eit to him, 
.Old the Miiiji'cl was to diop up»)n liis gi\oig an ,\ns\v»i to it. iio should be 
most wdliin; at all limes to amwei any qn -sfioii ; hut v lu n he ■'aw that a 
dehalt gem rally artise upon such aU'Wcr, he thought lu' was oaU dis, h.^rgiug 
1ms duty ami snjqmilmg the dig.iity of the C»mit in joitting an t ml to such a 
practice. \\ ith i("pecl It* tin* expen a- of holdi tg a sju'fial Com i, hi' hdievt d 
It was om- oid\ ot tune, ami iu>t ot moiu", . \\ ilh jesju-et to the fonthict of 

the (.’ourl in uot gM\ mg notice of tlie gallant (lenoial’s niiUum, the galla il 
Froprldor snhl, that it a notice had been given on the requr lion of nine Fro- 
piietors, il woshl have been incumlx at on the Court of Di.ectori to have 
i .dletl a .special He' ii u and he w.is tiealed withall lespeel m heins remiuded 
Hill any siiigl'’ 1*10,11 o>r could, it he phased, bring forvvaitl a lotion at a 
(h acral Qmirlctlv ( n ..t He wa-. quite sutisfieil tif being Mqquwtcd hy the 
great body of Frqni , , perlVctly i ahtferent to tin* opinion of 

'io>, or thit IVoprut.o who c'u>'c ti> m ike .\n iivitliois ciuupaii on between 
tv.s comhicl and that tU Mi, Marjt»nhanks. 

Ml . (1 vii VN tlumght that if a simph' tpieslion wert' put n.ul the matter 
w ( re lt» iliop there, m* l)irerlt>r would have any objection 10 answer such 
'I'lmiiou \A 'th vesped to the pn>ent motion, he tliouglil jl was a.s absurd 
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and ludicrous, us if a vole of tliauks were to be uiovefl, on the next balloting 
day, to the beadle, f(v having made better coffee or chocolate thin usual. 

Sir Charles Fo«bes thought the (’ourt might follow the example of the 
House of ('onimons, where, if a desultory conver*^ation arose, in consequence 
of a ([uoslion having bctM j-ut. the Speaker wtiuld stop it. 

The Deputy Chairmvn said it was tlu- custom in the ffoii^e of Commons, 
for gentlemen, whovvi^lud to have an an .wei to an importanl queslioti, to 
give previoiis notice of their intention (»f asking such (junstioii. iic thought 
that \f that practice v\ eri’ aih'plcd in this Conii, there* vvonld bo no objection 
to answer any question v\h.ch might be put by lion. Propiietois. 

General TiuoiNroN vtateil that lie must piess his motion. 'Phe only satis- 
factoi} th'iig he had ueard, was uhal had |n^l lallen fiom the Deputy Chair- 
man ; ard when he w islu tl to .uk a i|Uestion, he should t Kt* the liheily^of 
acquainting the Cliaw nun w itii it beune liand. Such a praetiee w onld lead lo 
more couitesv between the Dirutou and PiopiietiU''- ; but thi'ii (juestions 
might occur which would not allovv of that convcnunce laiiig atU-nded to. 

The motion was then pul, and cm.i.d in the negaliu* In a largo majoiity. 

Veil, oe d’uvs'vs to 'Jr{. Iloswgi', i. 

Mr. PwiMM., pnvions to in-, mtetiug ujioii 'he niolioii. wished all the 
correspoiulence w hich had |n»sscd 'u iweui Mi. llosainjiu t and the Tourt of 
Directors, respecting his »'etireiiii*nt, might 'he leni. 'Pin- liist IditT lead 
w'HS from Ml. MosaiU|Uel to tin Conit ot Dinetors. .muouneing his ntiiemenl, 
after hiiviii.,'' luld Ins situaiioii in tiu* Diici'toi shi|> h.t iiejuly half a ceii'tui^ 
'rile next lelfcr WHS I'lom the Ciniii.iun, e\|)ies>ihL', Ins regiel at thedelei- 
inmation ol Mi. Bosaiuput, and I'lu losing the un. aimou . Usolntioa of the 
C'fmit on till* otea.sioii ot liis lesigmu.oii. 

Mr. 'PvviMM, tliMiight tile best wav ol mliodneing tin* subieci to IheCoiiil 
was l)v iudiiig 1h* o,,rieSj)ond. lue ’'lech tin l*i(piiefors had i»nf Iteaitl 
lie thought he was -humd t > statf* i'-- • loniid. < . w !i ol, |„. b, -ought jornaid 
the pri'si lit motion. It origi .at* d in stiong Im lie u o( iriemMiip lowaicK 
^li. llos.iiiqui t. and on aecoued oi Iti- liiondshij) u I. «e ni' ,isted belw eon that 
•gi'iitleman a, d 01,0 uho^i nienii' ^ In* "houbl aiw , >1 • ji. ( i. lb hi(-iigli» 
foi ward the motion with no mudums ideioi nuking < mpaiisons: hiif Irom 
a desiie to lewaid .Ml. Ilo-i.iqiiel lor tin* lo,i.;Hi o| h.i, iv-ces, wlncl, had 
evten '.ed to nenlv lialf a ceiilni>. 'i lie time d.iriiig ulovh \Ii llosainiuel 
was .1 Oil I etnr. v. n. one o| ■•,!< at iliHienlly . |{> h,n). liow'iui. t 1*1 ■, ,1 1 y 

withstood 1 ox’ , I 'dm Bill, a nl ha.t ri’cmt d t'n* ilunl.s oj 'hu ( m' i fio pro- 
Iccting llntM ' 1 ighls, w hie h w ere eml I'l vTidbv th.it liill Oe h,* 1 b eu e'.ei't- 
ed no less than si\ [imes u\ his collet nes l«» dll fin* Chnir m tin Oiiieto,*. 
ship, and had on tliree oi < .isions wilin s^i d th,. k hcmi.iI ol tin ( harb r of the 
Cast India Co'njtaii) . lb* hoped to st e tli.U ( Inuti r * xb mied to tin* (Com- 
pany si fonith time. lb* would not bo able to nuke any a< tive exertions oii 
flit* subject, but a . long .is lie liuillu* slioiild alway s look with hope to that 
measuie bei.ig gianted 'I'he lion. Pioprietoi < oiiebnh-d by moving: 

‘ 'Plmt the tiunks ol Ih - Tonrt In* pre-.< nii d to .iaeol) Hosaiiqnet. Kgg , 
for his npiight .md 1 n*. j>t ub -if emirliirt dm mu; the period of his oiru.’iungu 
seal in the direction ..f fhur a!) ms. (a p. ,.o'l , vtuiding iieaily to liallaun- 
lary.) and tdr Ills mine, mad /< iloiu r\. , bon at .dl times to n'phold the rights 
and piivileg s, and 1 Kinn'i'ethe i-itinst^, ofth - Cast Imii 1 Ceinji.iiiv. 

Ami l^it he he r- ip.csted to accept, from this Court, tin* assnrinnc that 
he retin s from Ills jin dn duTn s arcoinpaniul by their higin si suitmunts of 
respect and esteem, aiu) by the mod eaiiust wishes for h.s In alJh and liappi- 
ness.’ ' ' 

Sir <’ii\Ri.f s r..RnFs rose wuh great pb asnrc bis, coni tin* motion There 
was no n an. he was sure, who lud wi'iiesscd the public u- idm*t of Mr. Bo-, 
sanqnet. Im* w eubl join c . diallv in Anppurting the motion, lb thought the, 
motion inighi have gone a l.tti, fnithe, with rc«iprrt to his disinterestedness 



in the dispostl of his patronage. In many instances that patronage had been 
bestowed on the fatherless ami friendless, and on the sons of officers, who 
had no other claim to his notice hnl the merits of their fathers. This bene- 
volence was not, however, confined exclusively to him. He thought that 
Directors, after having served the Company for a period of twenty or thirty 
years, should be allowed to retire upon a pension. They had at least as good 
a right to one as Jhe President of the Board of Control. 

Mr. BARneii stated, that the merits of a mm were to be judged of, not by 
quatn diu ac// quam brne f/esseril. With respect to Mr. Bosanquet's ser- 
vices, he would sA} tarn diii, lam bene. As the subject of patronage had 
been nientioiu'd to the Court, he would take the liberty of relating an anec- 
dote upon that subject. A Director having heard of a clergyman who 
had a large lamilv, s« nt him an olfer of a cadetship for one of his sons. The 
offer was accepted, and the )outh embarked; but, unfortunately, the ship 
was lost on her passage, and the young man was drowned. The Director, 
liearing of tills circiunstance. expressed his sorrow' to the clergyman, that any 
iiieidental interciuirse with him should cause so melancholy an event, at the 
same time stating, that if any of his sons were still desirous of trying his for- 
tune in India, a wiio rship was at his service. The name of the clergyman 
was the Bev. Mr. I/ane. residing in Herefordshire, and that of the Director 
was Mr. Bossiii<iuet. He believed that no patronage in the kingdom was 
more honourably disposed of than that belonging to the Directors. With 
respect to Ihe motion before the (’»)uit, be threw out a suggestion that it 
might be engraved, instead of being written on a piece of paper. 

l)i, imisr could not s.\y one wor<l against the motion. He had heard, 
but he would not viu jik l(» the lael, that Mr. Bosanqui t had enjoyed a 
patronage uiuounliug to a million of money. He did not grudge him enjoying 
the beiu lil'i which tin* present system conferred on him. No individual was 
to hhune foj tukmy us large a shan* of the spoil as In* could. Iti this iustance 
the palioiiu e li i<l in*, n well heslowid, and to he able to iissist the unfortu- 
nate vv as a loi luue ('I itself; it was a species of anticipation of beatitude 
above, sUiltli he should he hap[jv to enjoy. 

'rile mot ion was then put, and carried uantmously. 

PvTuoNvr.F fu* HIP DiHErrons. 

( oloml SivNUopp rose to iinive fora * return of all wiitcrsldps, cadet- 
ships. suigeou's iippomlnieiU'', and nautical appointments, and nil other 
[mtionnge in tin* rill of Ihet’ourt of Directors, dining the >ear^ IS20 to I8*2d. 
hoih inclusive.’ H'* eould not anticipate any objection to the present mo- 
tion. It was iwei sMiry to know iho extent ot the patronage of any society, 
and the Diicclois wire hound in honour not lin'oiicoal the amount of patron- 
age ihev po’.st .M'd. At piescnt it wa^i quite uncertain what that amount was. 
ll had been stated at a million by some, while others said that the Directors 
recl'iv d oulj the palliy remum*ralion of .‘tUOl., which was scarcely sufficient 
to paj for their wives’ opi’ia boxes. .Mr. Dundas liad stated that the patronage 
of thet'omi of Directf>is, if placed in the hands of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
was sufficient to eorrupt tioth Hoiisrs of Parliament. He thought this uncer- 
tainty was reason enough why Ihe return should bo made. 

Captain Mvxin i.n seconded tin* iimtion. 

The ('hmumvn stated, that a return of all the appointments included in the 
motion bad been made up to the year IS'i.'i. and there would be no objection, 
on his part, to lurm>h a return for the succeeding year also. # 

(’olonel SrAMou’b u^kisl, if various appointments, which be enumeraterl, 
were comprehended in tin- return. 

The Chairman answered to the affirmative. 

Mr. Wp.i oiNO submitted, that as, by .Act of Parliament, the disposal of the 
patronage could not be altered, the object for producing these returns would 
only be to gratify the curiosity of an individual. He thought the Court of 
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Directors ought not to be troubled, if no better reason than that could be 
^hown. 

(’olonel Stanhope thought the hon. Proprietor’s reasoning came a little 
too late, as the Chairman had consented to the production of the papers called 
for. 

Mr. AVeeding submitted that the subject was one for the consideration of 
the Court of Proprietors. 

The Chairman stated, that he did not oppose the production of the papers, 
but the question was in the bands of tin* Court. 

Mr. Oahagan whs willing to piodnce the papers, for then tho Court would 
see what the gentliniuMi mIio called lor them could do with tluMU. 

Sir C. Fohufs had no objection to the papeis being prodneetl. 

Captain Mweifld Mould state a kusou lorllieir production. It was said 
<jut of doors, that it was of no ust‘ to burg torn aid a motion in that Court, to 
which Directors were averse, beeause the wt ighl of patronage would over- 
balance the votes. Ife did not hrdieve that to he the case ; hut he knew no 
w’ay of answeiing tlu‘ nsstrlion, hut by the piodiietion of tin* pa|n‘rs. An 
hon. Pro[»rietor ‘■aid. that an Art of Carliaiiient direct 'd the disposal of the 
patronage ; hut could not that Vet h<‘ altered? Tlie f^allant Proprietor was 
about to show the etleet of Indi *n patronage, fiom tho condition of countries, 
where a system of pationagc exislml, according to the Hyderabad papers, 
when 

The Ciiv’iiMVN called liiin to order, as the subject was unconnected with 
the question before the Court. 

Mr. Dixon siid, that sorin' persons on his sid** ol the bar appeared to him 
to tiiink, that they could sr'iid out to India hctlei qualified pr-rsoiis than the 
Dire tors could. 

Captain .Maxkiki.d wished tti know, wheiluT tire jnfionigi' connected with 
China voyages, was licslowed upon the ship or lire (aplain. 

'riu' (’ifMUMVN statf'd, that it was hesiirwed upon lire oaplnin and the .ship 
In* Ciunin.i’ids. and In* could only enjov the heiu'lil «'l be p.itionage Iry coin- 
inandi-ig the p 11 1 'cul ir sliij); it be give up In.* Iiip, tin ii the voyage re- 
Vt ried to the Coiiimillee of ('oriesjromlc’.cc. 

Colonel Srwriopi, thought what Air. Duini.is hnl ‘‘aid ri «p('Cling the pa- 
tron. ige of Ihe l'/a>t India Coinpaiiy, ri.mn ly, th.it it was .sullicient to corrupt 
both Hons s of I’.ii baineni, wa-< <i M(fli<*ii*iit reason lor fin* papi is hi ing pro- 
duced. Coiihl any man he so unul.lli'-lii adi d .is to s.iv,th.il it was desirahlu 
that .1 goveiiiuu'iit ‘diould di'.jro'e of it> pition.igo*. wiihout the pi'ojili* know- 
ing the evftul of (lie patronagi . If an \« t o| I'ailianient did describe the 
nianrn r of the disli ibutioii ol the ji.itrouagc. could not a representation lie 
made to the Court ot Diri ct<*rs and the Fre>idcnl <»f the Hoard of (Control, to 
use their einleavoui s to get that Vet alb'rel? Il.nl not the hon. Proprietor 
(.Mr. Weeding) seen tin- ft* tl-B(M)k ? He would there riinl that the whole of 
the patronage of the (iovernruent of this eouulrv was published, and tho 
same was the case even tii the most despot n; <*ountiies. If these reasons did 
not satisfy the ho.i. Proprn toi, tin n he inu>t have some interest in withhold- 
ing the papers. 

Mr. Weeding said, tin* u.ill.int Pi(*prietor had no ri ,hl to impute personal 
motives. 

Dr. (niTirnrsT said, ih * hen. Piopiiitor who had just sat down had Im- 
puted invidious motives to him. 

The Depltt Chairmvn sard, that in the House of Commons, wln-n papers 
were called for, some n asons wi*re given at the same time for so doing ; and 
if as a reason for calling for these papeis, it had been staferl that the patron- 
age had been bestowed on improper persons, he had no doubt that the Court 
would at oner have grantid the motion 
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QiLOsaum i^ui noi ssid ft wowi upon t|i|« motion : he bi4;, bjem^iyhcr 
oWorly of lftil; fnt be was prepmd to say, that the patrdnftire of fbe 
«,|i!liiectors was bestowed Opon Improper p^rsous* It was bestowed npon 
young men who went out to India as cadets, without knowing a Word pf the 
Native languages. He would rather that the patronage yere sold, and the 
moiicy divided among the Proprietors. v 

The motion was then put and negatived by a large majority. • . 

■ " 
Attendance of the Directors. , ^ t. 

The CHAiRvtAN staled, that the next motion upon the paper was ihfttof a 
learned Drjctor, for a return of the actual attendance of the Direclorft fbr the 
last year, in the Court of Directors, as well as of the attendance of all those 
gentlemen who are now on the list of candidates fof re-election on the Iftth 
of April, staling their respective ability, in regard to bodily health and 
mental energy, to discharge their duties with private credit and public advaur 
tage. {Lauyhter.) 

Dr. (jiLciinisT said, llial he had requested that the last part of the motion 
might Ins omitted, and he could not tell the reason why his request had not 
beojj attended t»). It hail been made the subject of much praise that an hon. 
Direclor had continued in the direction for nearly fifty years ; but the reason 
of his continuing so long in office was a species of self-election that existed 
in the Direction, namely, the rccominendatloa of the Directors to the Pro- 

t »rlet()rs to re-elect certain Directors who were upon the House list^ and if 
le himself could once get into the Direction, lie might continue there for a 
hundred years, if he lived so long. The salary of the Directors was of some 
hnpqftance, but compared with the patronage it was but a drop of water in 
the ocean, lie thought the Proprietors had a rigid to know how the Direc- 
tors attended to the discharge of their duties in consideration of the large re- 
muneration tlioy enjoy. In his circular to the Projin'etors — for he intended 
to 1)0 a candhUt * for the Direclorship— he should publish an account, if he 
could obtain it, of tlio ability of the six hon. Directors who stood for re- 
election, to attend to their duties with lespect to bodily strength, youth, 
and intciiccl ; and if there should appear to le a want of attendance on the 
part of any of those Directors, it became the duly of the Court of Proprietors 
to look out for some young and able man to supply his situation. A great 
deal hatl been said of the labour of tlje Directors, and the great expense of 
time, which llu;y were obliged to undergo, for which they received nothing ; 
lie wisheii that lime was always us well paid for. But he saw, by looking 
at tUo prusp^iCtuses of some join l-s toe K companies, one hou. Direclor carried 
tlm Globe upon his shcuideis, anollter the Palladium, and another the Allas. 
Now he.thoughi since thc> bad so many strings to their bow, they ought not 
to find fault with their tiiuo being n little unprofitably taken up in that Court, 
where the labour wu) eiuiiparatively nothing. The business, indeed, of the 
Company might be conducted by the clerks, who would only want a little 
aupci vision, and the concern would go on as well without (he Directors. 
(CrUk qf'yucttion.) He was in possession of (ho f'ourt, and he wou\d show 
the Proiwictors wlial power they possessetl, and whal abuses had taken 
place. This he should show to the Court, by reading an extract from Mr. 
Aubftr*s book, and also from the Bye-laws. 

i Ho found that in Chapter vii. it was laid down that nine Proprietors had 
the power to demand that a Couit should bo summoned for the discussion of 
(my irnrtlculm (incsllon. So that, according to this, nine Propri^rs were 
important than the Directors wished to imagine. The hon. rroprletoi;. 
here Irm some extracts from the Charter and Bye-laws, in support of tho 
aiiUmiiiy of the Court of Proprietors in all matters touching the interests of 
the Compftuy. The power of the Court of Proprietors was shown, beyond 
alt dteputft, hr dm fuUowing extract from the Bye-laws * A General 
Cfttirt may bft aumrooned on the demand of nine Proprletora, and In defimlt of 
the lM||gtor| mmoiORing wieh C«nrt, the iftid nine mprietors may 8ummo|i 
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their powe^-^^bw let tho Cdurt heif w|iit waji lild 
patronage. Here the j^en. Proprietor read an extract n^ominb 
which attthorited the Coiiit of Proprietors to assemble and hll ttp ilw l>doa« 
sional vacancies wUch might occur amongst the Directors. He had shbwh 
that no Bye-law could be altered without the authority of tW4> Oeaeiral 
Courts of Proprietors, he would now point out the penalties ^htch ,u$ 
attached to a breach of any Bye-law. The learned Proprietor then read 
another section, which stated that, * any Director whp should be guUtF^of a 
breach of any Bye-law to which a special penalty was not attach^ sh^l 
be liable to be removed from the Direction, and he for ever incapahl# of 
obtaining any office under the Company.’ Now, one of the Bye-laws direotod 
that the election of a Deputy Chairman should be made by the Directors Jhg 
vote, but it had been rumoured that the present Deputy Chairman had bfoa 
nominated by the Chairman. 

The Chairman said, that whererer the statement came Orom, it was Hoi 
true. 


The Deputy Chairman assured the Court that he had bfcen elected by the 
Court of Directors in the usual way. 

Dr. Gilchrist continued to call the attention of the Court to the Bye-la^'lj^ 
and particularly to that which spoke of obtaining votes for Directors try 
Indirect means. In sect. 1., chap, vil., it was ordained, that ‘ any Member St 
the Company who should be adjudged guilty of having endeavoured to oh^h 
by any species of corrupt influence any vote for the election of himself or any 
body else to the office of Director, such person should be, if a Director, re- 
moved from that office, and should be in any case declared Incapable of tny 
office, the qualifl cation for which is subject to the regulation of the GenertI 
Court.’ He saw, in another part of their Bye-laws, that every Member Who 
was a candidate for the office of Director, was obliged to give thirty di|ys* 
notice. It was this ho hatl in view on the last Court-day, when he 
whether being a candidate, and having given the rc^lar notice, he bhpuld 
have merely to walk over the course, in case any of Ino other candidates Were 
taken to Abraham’s bosom before the day of election. He had taken the 
chance of such a contingency when ho gave in his name as a candidate. W 
laugh.) But he thought he had another and a better chance of an opening, IT 
the laws were administered fairly In that Court. After adverting to the moOT 
in which the elections of candidates were conducted, the learned Gentldmih 
proceeded to read extracts from an article in the * Oriental Herald/ headed 
• Election of Candidates,’— (for which see our Number for April 18^6.) The 
extracts referred to the manner in which candidates canvassed for support, isfl 
stated, amongst other matters, that though the good of the Company^ and an 
attention to its interests, were the ostensible grounds on which candidates 
and electors sUnd, yet that their real motives were, a desire of the power of 
dispe^ng patronage on the one band, and a wish to share In the goM tUOfs 
dispens^ on the other. 


In allusion to the * pilgrimages * made, and the expense ineorred in their 
canvass, by candidates, the learned Proprietor observed, that he would not 
spend a single shilling In his canvass, nor would he go round to solicit a single 
vote ; but would leave the matter to be decided by the indoMndent Proprietors 
ms they thought proper. If he had patronage, he would be certain of the 
strongest support. Upon this subject of patronage, he could not but expra^ 
a hope that the example set by the Right Hon. President of the Board of 
Control, in dispensing some of the Company’s patronage as a priae for 
petition in one of our public schools, would be followed by the Court of 
rectors. 'The effect would be most important to the interests of the CoiHpapy» 
as It woald stimulate young cadets to qualify then^ves luthoM aMjidaiiMBita 
aeeeaiary for employment In the Company's servloe ^road, T®* 

gretted to lay, so many of the young cadeti teut oht were deaclr 
^••med Oeoiiemao bare purposed to mud amne lettera from iir T. 

Orhutal Vtl. IS. . 9 B 




iimimhjeet ^ e$/^„W^eh, be ob^rr^^PWWi^pn 

i^er to the of tho itioe hJgli oflicor quotas by tli^^Chi^n^ io a, 

former debate ; imt -< s , 

A PBOPEiBToa olijeeted to such a course as irregular, auditboOhalrBiaB Io 
decided. : - . • ' i \ v' 

Dr. OiLCRBfST said, he would give way, and not read the letters < Imt there 
was a letter of another kind which he would read, and which brouglift him . 
to a point from which he had started some time before, -^iiamely, thlt ih was 
abreachofaBve>law, and sahjeeted the party to disqualificatidn, lor any 
Director to solicit by any means, directly or indirectly, a vote of a Proprietor 
in fkvonr of a candidate. Now this had been done by the pSeseot Chidmian 
(when in the Drauty*Chair.) Here he read a letter signed * O. A. Robinson,* 
addressed to a I^oprietor, and soliciting his vote in favour of Mr. Stnart. 
(This letter was published in the * Oriental Herald * in April 1886 .) Now* 
he maintained that such a letter was a direct violation of that Bye-law (chap. 
L sec. 7 .) to wlUch he had alluded. ^ 

Miqor Carnac here rose to order ; and contended that it was trregnlar to 
make a speech in that Court the vehicle of a personal attack on any member. 
No member of that Court was entitled to more respect and confidence than 
their Chairman, and such an attack on him should not be permitted. The 
hon. Chairman was, he contended, perfectly justified In recommending his 
friend (and he had done so only on public grounds) to the support of the Pro- 
prietors. It was done every day by every Member of that Court. 

Dr. Gilchrist contended that he was riffht In calling the attention of the 
Court to what be considered a breach of a law by one of their executive, who 
was responsible to them. In this he meant no personal attack ; he spoke 
merely on public grounds. 

Blr. Trant moved that the Court do adjourn. 

Colonel 8TANH0PB trusted that such a motion would not be pressed, while 
Auobject of such importance was before the Court. 

After a few words from Mr. Trant, Mr. Twining, and Dr. Gilchrist, 

Mr. Pattison put It to the learned Proprietor, whether in common sense 
he could suppose the letter alluded to constituted a violation of the Bye-law. 
The letter contained no threat or promise of reward. There was nothing in 
it of undue influence. It was a plain solicitation of support on publjc grounds 
alone. The Bye-law in question was made only with a view of preventing 
corrupt Influence. 


Dr. Gilchrist proposed to read an extract from the Bye-iaw in question, 
but at the sugpstion of the Chairman, he read the whole as follows : * It is 
ordained that if any member of this Company shall, by menaces and promises, 
colliislve transfer, or tranfers of stock, by any fee, present, reward, or remu- 
nerattoD, under the plea of defraying travelling expenses, or under any other 
plea or pretence whatsoever, directly or indirectly obtain, or endeavour to 
obtain, any vote for the election of himself, or any other to be a Director, 
and be declared guilty thereof, at a General Court to be called for that 
pnr^ie, such person shall be incapable thereafter of holding any office, the 
qualification for which is subject to the regulation oftbe General Court, an^ 
if bt be a Director, be shall ^ further liable to be removed from his office.’ 


^fbe Dbputv Crairv\h contended, that what had been done by the Chair- 
nMttdrasthat in which he was perfectly justified. In fact. It appeared the 
llMUt Proprietor wished to make room for himself as a amdidate, for If his 
dmuitnietion of the law were 'correct, all the twenty-four Directors must go 
odl» ofliey 'bad all solicited voles in the same way, but he <ioni^ded ihat 
Itey IMW right so to do. 

iisT eontended, that, HI had put the proper construction on the 
"^tenct oftbe (%lni^;and of wy irbo midn siriUdfioii- 
JT^foonoftbilliiw. ; 

had biwagbl forward. ^ 




OM tht iSMib/ 4«» 

Blr.Twunftaiild^, li * Mteber of tl» ChM^te6 of ht 

oiitirely eoneiirred in Hie opiidoo, tlul tlio letter of ^thO ^Chelhtitii tw not 
egiiiist either the letteror spirit of the law io question. ** ^ ' ' 

Dfw Gii 4 ;aeist (after soma few reiHurka) handed In his metlofti felt it 
appeared that instead of that of which he bad fireo nodee, the one he |Mit in Kt 
was a ootiee for another day. After correcting this error, the motion was 
put as i^lows: 

* That there be laid before this Court a return of the actual aUenUances of 
the several Directors to the duties of their station In the last year, with an ^ 
account of their oapabllitios for discharging those duties, with respe^ to tbalv 
bodily heaitb and mental energles*«al8o a similar return respecting the* alt 
geatlemeii who were eaiuUdates for the Directlou at the next meral election* 
in the last year of their senrioe, u Members of the Court of ulreotors.' 

Col. Stahhopb seconded the motion. 

Mr. WaiDiiro said it ought to be rejected as frivolous. « 

Sir C. Fonaas thought the learned Proprietor altogether wrong in his an^^ 
pilcaiion of the Bye-law. If he was correct in his construction of It, itshouVl 
apply equally to Proprietors as well as Directors. He thought that one aa 
w^i as the other were justified in soliciting votes for a particular candicUte, 
provided no undue infiuence were used. At the same time, he could not ap- 
prove of the practice of the Directors in recommending the six persons who 
were to come in. The Proprietors already knew their merits and would elect 
them if they were efficient ; and if they were not, they should not be propped 
up by the support of the Court of Directors. The custom, he knew, was an old 
one, but it would be ‘ much more honoured in the broach than the observance.* 

Hie Deputy CnAiuuAN said the Directors gave the recommendation, not 
as a Court of Directors, but as so many Proprietors, and they were entiUad 
to recommend as much as any other Proprietors. 

Sir C. Forbbs did not dispute the right, but he thought it would be more 

f »rudent not to exercise it, particularly as it was generally viewed as exerels- 
ng the influence rather of the Court of Directory as a body, than of so many 
Proprietors. 

Captain Maxfield concurred in condemning the practice of recommending 
by the Court of Directors. He did qot deny Uie right, but he denied the pro- 
priety of its exercise on such occasions. 

The question was now put from the ChAir, and the motion was lost by a 
large majdHty, two hands only being held up for it. 

Bale of Writebships, Cadetships, Ac. — Ihdian Debt. 

Colonel Stanhope gave notice that at the next Quarterly General Court, 
ha would submit the following motion ; 

* That the Proprietors of Blast India Stock, view witlsalarm the extant of 
tbair debt, and the inereaaed and increasing patronage, which places mora 
than half a million worth of annual appointments at the disposal of their Di- 
rectors. 

* That Mr. Dundas, a celebrated President of the Board of Control, de- 
clared that the patronage of British India was of itself sufllelent, if transfenod 
to the King*! Government, to corrupt both Houses of Parliament, and to ren- 
der the power of an ambitious Minister superior to thsA of the Crown. 

' That though the dread of this extensive system of cormpdon was suf- 
fieiant to upset Mr. Fox’s India Bill and his admiolstralion, and to change 
perhaps, the course of events in Europe, still the Proprbdors observe, that , 
▼ast proporUon of this patronage is actually vested in the hands of tbsir Di-^ 
rectors. 

* That thia Court cannot exoect to aseape oataliitad from that intuaoqi: 
which was considered by the King and Piers of B^and, as saipaliiit to 
stioytheConstitutioo. And that, with the view to avoidthis evil, they prppM* 

' * TfM ail wiltersMpi, cadetshlpa« mirgemiiMM, snd other AppoliifeieiiMj^ 
ba dj^y loldtd prh^yedudifed aUS qnemSpfir«iius,|iidwi^ 
of such piu^lmee money be appifed to p suklfif fei|d, for lie parpm# 

the fcis^ India dfM, wmeh otbarwie# moit^ WfeTfe 

dm dife of tbk natloii.' Court then adjeunwd. 

f Bf 





OlVlIi AMD MXXilTADY APPOZMTMBMTfl^ FBOVOTt6MB, 
AMO OBAMQEP, IN IMDZA. 


[B. signifies Bombay — M. Madra»--and C. Calcutta.] 

Archer, Capt., p. C., 4l8t Foot, Extra Alde-de-Canip, to be Aidfi-d 0 «Cainp 
oil Personal Staff of Commander-ia-Chief.— C. Aug. 2. 

Altcblaon, J., Lieut., 29th N. I., to be Capt. of a Company.-~-C. Sept. I. 
Anderson, D. D., Cant., 29th N. 1., to be Dep.-Ass.-Acy.-Qen.— C. Sept. 1, 
posted to Slrhlnd Division, Sept. 4. 

Andrews, W. E., Ens., 6th Extra N. I., to be Lieut.—C. Sept. 13. 
Armstrong, G. C., Lieut., 69th N. I., to be lnt;erp. and Quarter-Master.— 
C. Sept. 18. 

.Anderson, Mr. J.| admitted Cadet, and promoted to Ensign.— C. Sept. 26. 
Abbot, P., Ens., 4th Extra N. I. at Allahabad.— C. Sept. 26. 

AinsUe, J., Ens., posted to 40th N. I. at Din^ore.— C. Sept. 26. 

Anderson, Ens., app. to do duty with 7th N. 1. at Berhampore. — C. Oct. 7. 
Adams, J. W., Brig., to eoromand Muttra and Agra Frontier. — C. Oct. 
Aplln, C. D’O., Capt., 88d N. L, on furlough to Europe.— C. Oct. 13. 
Anderson, J. J. M., Sen. Ens., to be Lieut.— M. Sept. 16. 

Ashton, H., Ens., lOth N. L, to be Lieut.— B. Sept. 16. 

Anderson, J. C., Ens., 24th N. I., to be Lieut. — B. Sept. 10. 

Aitchlson, J. W., Maj., Dep.-Adj.-Gen., app. Acting Adj.-Gen.— B. Oct. 6. 


Byam, Lieut., Mil. Estab. of Fort St. George, to be an Extra Assistant to 
Resident at Hyderabad. — C. Oct. 6. 

Bury, Mr C., an Assistant to Sec. to Board of Revenue in Central Provinces. 
•— C. Oct. 19. 

Baldock, Ens., to do duty with 67th N. I.— C. Aug. 2. 

Bartlett, \V., Ens., to do duty with 49th N. 1. at Benares.— C. Aug. 2. 
Baldcrston, A., Ens., to do duly with left wing 4th Extra N. I, at Juanpore. 
— C. Aug. 2. 

Beavan, R., Ens., to do duty with 60th N. I. at .\llahabad.— C. Aug. 2. 
Briggs, Mr. W. T., promoted to be Ensign.— C. Aug. 14. 

Bousfleld, H., Assist.-Surg., to assume medical charge of Chammirun L. I 
at Mullye. — C. Aug. 17. 

Burt, H, W., Lieut., to be Adj. 46lh N. L— C. Aug. 26. 

Blake, Mr. T. G., admitted Cadet, and promoted to be Ens. — C. Sept. 18. 
Bowron, Assist-Surg., to Olst N. 1. — C. Sept. 11. 

Baldwin, T. J., Capt., 22d N. I., to be Maj.— C. Sept. 16. 

Butler, W. A., Ens., to be Lieut.— C. Sept. 16. 

Becbtr, LieuL^Col., from 6th to 8d L. C.— C. Sept. 18. 

Blenklnsop, Mr. E., admitted (^det, and promoted to be Ens.— C. Sept. 96. 
Butler, Mr. J., admitted Cadet, and promoted to be Ens.— C. Sept. iS* 
Br^der, Mr. J. M., admitted as Assist.-Surg.— C. Sept. 26. 

Bishop, Mr. G. W., admitted Cadet, and promoted to ^ Ens.— C. Sept* 99, 
Boys, W, J. E,, Cornet, posted to L. C. at Kumaul.— C. Sept. 96. 

Beck, F. O., Ens., posted to 18th N. 1. in Assam.— C. Sept. 26. 

^ Bi|dpCk, J., Eus., posted to 99d N. 1. at Midnaporc.— Sept. 96, 

Brown, C., Ens., posted to I8lh K. I. at Bhurtpore. — C. Sept. 26, 

Tm Eus,, posted to 9lh N. I. at Secrora. — C. Sept. 96. 

BiOltOi T, G,, Ens., posted to 67th N. I, proceed, to Dinapore.— C. Sept. 90. 

posted to 6th Extra N. 1, at Mullye.— C. Sept. 96. 
Beaumont, E. C. F., Ens., posted to 89d N. I. at Keitch.— C. Sept. 96. 

En*»» posted to eSth N. I. at Arracan.— C. Sept. 26. 

Batter, poeted to 66th M. I. at Delhi.-A;. Sept. 96. 

Ba^Mnil^A»i potted to IdthvN. 1. proce^ng to Oorrookpore.— C. 

iirtjttt, '« W"» w. I. .t Itai*lny.-C. Sept. *5. 



Promotion$ €imd 40T 

Becher, G. H, P., Bwk, posted to S8th N. I. at Saugor.— C. Se^ «5. 

Beavan, R., Eos., posted to Slst N. I. at Neemuch. — C. S^t. ^ _ 

Beatson, A. C., Lieut., 2d N. L, to be Assist.-Saperlot of Roads ooder Capt« 

BuTOOgiw!"t^ci*t^^^^Eirop. ^ jjOi^-jA^utanVat 

—a Oct. 0, ‘ 

Bleukios^, E., Eos^ posted to 21st N. I. at Bhartporea* 7 *C. 0. 

Brewer, T. M., Eos., posted to SSd N. I. at Nussecrabadi— C. Oot 6. 

Bishop, G. W., Eos., posted to 44th N. I. at Dacca*— C. Oot. 0»' 

Brander, J. M., A88i8t.-Burg., app. toCWil Station at Upperah.— 0, Del* IS* 
Butler, D., ^Bist.-Surg., app. to CItU Station in GhazcN^re.— C. Oot. t||» 
Burnett, Brig., to command Eastern Frontier. — C. Oct. 20. 

Brown, H., Lieut., filsl N. I., on furlough to Eur^ for health. — C. Sept. 1. 
Berguer, J. F., Capl., 60th N. I., on Oirlough to Europe.— C. Sept. 2S. 
Bolton, T. W., Lieut., 2d N. I. on furlough to Europe. — C. Oct. 20. 

Bracken, J., Lieut., 20th N. 1. on furlough to Europe. — C. Oct. 20. 

Brennen, Mr. E. app. Master Attendant at Telllcherry.— M. Sept. 28 . 
Backhouse, C. O., Sen. Ens., 25th N. Lt to be Lieut. — M. Sept. 19. 

Bevan, H., Sen. Lieut., to be Capt. 27lh N. I. — M. Sept. lA 
Blaquiere, G. de, Seu. Ens. to be Lieut. 8lh N.I. — M. Sept. 15. 

Beaumont, W., Sen. Ens. to be Lieut. 23d N. I.— M. Sept, 15. 

Biddle, W., Sen: Ens. to be Lieut. 25tl\ N. I. 

Boulderson, J. 0., Sen. Ens. to he Lieut., 35th N. 1. — ^M. Sept. 15. 

Biliaroore, T. R., Lieut., Ist Gr. N. T.,to be Capt. — B. Sept 10. 

Bellasis, J. B., Ens., 0th N. 1. to be Lieut. — B. Sept. 10. 

Baldwin, S. C., Ens., 20th N. I., to be Lieut. — B. Sept. 16. 

Barnwell, R., Sen. Capl. in Line, to beMaj., 26th N. I.— B. Sept. 16. 

Baillic, T, M., Lieut., 24th N. I. to be Capt. — B. Sept. 16. 

Brown, L, Maj. app. to 25th N. I.— B. Sept. 10. 

Bagshawc, F. D., Ens. app. to 25th N. I. — B, Sept. 10. 

Barford, T., Lieut. Col., 3d N. I., on furlough to Europe. — ^B. Oct. 19. 
Burrowes, Lieut. i4th N. I., app. to act as Dep. Quar. Mas. Gen. to Mtlwa 
Field Force. — B. Oct. 12. 

Bell, VV. C., Lieut., 2d European-Regt., to be Hind, interp.— B. Not. 7. 
Bellasis, G. H., Eivs., posted to 2ith N. I. — B. Nov. 7. 

Colvin, Mr. J. R., extra-assist, to Register of Courts of Sudder Dewnnejr 
Nizamut Adawlut. — C. Sept. 1. 

Cheap, Mr. J. C., Magistrate of Nuddeah. — C. Oct, 94i. 

Cheape, Capt. J., corps of engineers, to be Superintendant of public worii 
in province of Cuttack.— C. Aug. 5. ^ . 

Campbell, A., Comet, to do duty with Ist L. C. at Sultanjpore.— C. Aog* 9^ 
Cheetham, J. E. Ensign, to do duty with 6th extra N. I., at DinapOfi. 

— -C. Aug. 2. « . 

Campbell, O., Ensign, to do duly with 5th N. I., at Muttra. — C. Attg. 9. * 
Coull, A. D., to do dutv with 16th N. I., at Barrackpore. — C. Aog. 9. 
Cumberland, M. W., admitted Cadet. — C. Aug. 16. 

Chapman, H. Assi8t.-Surg. to do duly with 2d European Rcgt.— 43, Aug, 99. 
Carr, G., Assist.-Surg., app. to Civil Station at Tipperab. — C, Sept, 1. 
Corfield, F. B. Lieut., 24th N. L, to be Adjutant, Pumeah provincial 
battalion.— C. Sept. 11. 

Chapman, G., Asslst.-Surg. to officiate as 1st Asslst-Gar.-Surg* of Fort 
William.— C. Sept. 22. ^4 

Carter, H., Br. Capt. and Lieut., 6th extra N, I., to be Capt, of a eompaojjr* ■ 
— C. Sept. 29. 

Collyer, F., Comet, posted to 6th Light Cavalry, proceeding to 
»— C. Sept, 26. ^ 

Campbell, A., Cornet, posted to 1st Light Cavalry, Sultanpoie, 

— C« Sent. 20. ^ ^ 

Carlfon, R A., Eng, to a6th N. I., at Snlttmpore, Oiide.-0, ^ 

Carr, O., Km. potted to 7th N.L, at Bariiaiapof«.-C. Sept. 96, / 



M Civil and Mmdfy ' 


CMMr, J. C., Edi„ PMted to *d N. I. tt Lscknow.-^. 8«^; 9i. ' 

ci^ritiui, BwV^rted to Ilth N. I. at Kniii«it>-«. ^ »• 
Cbtinc, P. G., ioa., poitod to #4ith N. I., Bt Seetopore. C. 8«pfc M. 
CUrke, Eni., posted to Ist extrt N. I., at Nccm^h.— G. ScpU 86. 

Cedi, O., Ens., posted to 12th N. I., at Loodlaniu C. Sept. 

Cheetham, J. B., Ens., posted to 2l8t N, I., at Bhnrtpore.-— C. Sept. 26. 
Coull, A. D., Ens., posted to 4th N. I., at Loodlana.— C. Sept. 96. 

Campbell, 0. Ens., posted to 48d N. I., at Saugor.— C. Sept. 96. 

Cairf G., Asslst.-Surg.jl app. to station of Sen. Civ. Com. and salt Agent 
in Arracan.— C. Sept. 29. 

Cnilgie, P. Lieut., 88th N. I., to be Dep.- Assist.- Adj .-Gen. at Barraekpore. 
— €. Oct. IS. 


Campbell, J. Ens., 18th N. I. to be Lieut.— C. Oct. 28. 

Craigio, Capt., Dep.- Assist. -A4j. -General, posted to Meerut Division. 
— C. Oct. 24. 


Considine, D. H;, Son. Ens. to be Lieut. — M, Sept. 16. 

Chinnery, W. C., Sen. Ens., to be Lieut. 4th N. I. — M. Sept. 15. 

(^ppage, A., Sen. Ens., to be Lieut., 27th N. 1. — M. .Sept. 16. 

Cosny, C. A., Sen. Ens., to be Lieut. 26th N. I. — M. Sept. 16. 

Cole, C. J., Sen. Ens., to be Lieut. 6th N. I. — M. Sept. 16. 

Caswall, J., Assist.-surg., nested to dlst N. 1. — M. Sept. 23. 

Conran, J. T., Surg. on furlough to Europe. — M. Sept. 1. 

Calland. C. J., Ens. 14lh N. 1., to be Lieut.— B. Sept. l5. 

Crosby, J. A., Lieut. 9lh N. 1. to be Capt. — B. 8®pt* 16. 

Cari)enter, J.C., Ens. 13th N. L, to be Lieut. — B. Sept. 16. 

Chesshyre, J. Ens., 16th N. I., to be Lieut. — B. Sept. 16. 

Cruikshank, W. D., Eus., I8th N. I., to be Lieut. — B. Sept. 16. 

Clarkson, G., Ens., app. to 26th N. I. — Sept. 10. 

Cunningham, J. J., admitted as Assist -surg. — B. Oct. 6. 

Cloather, T., Lieut. • Artil. to be Quarter - Master and Hindee.-lnterp. 
-B Nov. 7. 


Deedes, Mr. J. O., Assist. Sec. to Boord of Revenno in Western Provinces. 
— C. Oct. 24. 

Dick, Mr. J.C., Judge and Magistrate of Puttchporc. — C.*8cpt. I. 

Dick, Mr. W. F., 4th Judge of Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit foiT 
Dlv. of Bareilly — C. Oct. 24. 

Dick, Mr. J. C., Judge and Magistrate of Bareilly. — C. Oct. 24. 

Duncan, A. C., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with 6th Light Cav., at Muttra. 
— C. Aug. 12. 

Downes, E.T„As8ist.-Surg. app. to Civil Station at Bhurtpoor.—C. Aug. 12. 
Dalrymple, J., Assist.-Surg., posted to 66th N. I. — C Aug. 23. 

Durham, Superinl.-Surg., app. to Allahabad. — C. Aug. 26. 

Dickson, R. C., Artil., Br. Capt. and 1st Lieut, to bo Capt. — C. Sept. 8. 
Dunmore. Mr. W. R., admlltM Cadet, and prom, to be Ens.— C. Sept 13. 
Darby, Surg., posted to 45th N. I.— C. Sept. 14. 

Dnarc, P., Lieut., 09lh N. L, to be Adj.— C. Sept. 18. 

Dtnicl, A., Comet, posted to Sdf.,. Cav., proceeding to Keitah. — C. Sept. 26. 
Duulcm, W., Ens., pbsted to 6th Extra N. I., proceeding to Jubbulpore. 
C. Sept. 26. 

DnunmonU, J., Ens., posted to N.I. at Nusseerabad. — C. Sept. 26. 

Davis, C. E., Ena., posted to 62d N. I at Benares. — C. Sept. 26. 

Dniwond, J. O., Capt., Dep.-Assist. Quar.-Mast.-Gen., to have general 
control and superintendence of roads in Saugor and Nerbudda territories. 
— C. 19. 

Dunean, mt, R. B., admitted on Estab. as Assist.-Surg.— C. Oct. 0. App. to 
perform med. duties of civil station at Calpee. — Oct. 28. 

Dunanore, W. R., Eos., posted to S6th N. I. at Meerut.— C. Oct. 6. 

Downs, R T., Assist.-Surg., to perfonn med. dntlts of civil station tl Nud- 
dwu— C. Oct. 13. 





DoTeton, F. B., CupL^thU Cut. to be MMp 
DoTeton, com. Centre Dif. ofArmy.-^. Sept. 5. ^ , 

Dtwney, R., admitted to be Cedet^M. fiepl. 8. 

Downes, H., 8eB* to be Llent.-CoU fr* 8iat N« Sept. 15.^ > 
Dickson, J,, 1^. Ens., to be JLient, AQth N. L-*M. Sept. W. 

Deck, J. G., Sen. Ens., to be Lieut* Ifith N. I. « , ' 

Deacon, C., Lieot.-Col. 40th N. I., on furloagh to Europe^— Sept. 1. , , , 

Dnnoan, Mr. W. admitted Cadet, and prom, to Eas.-~B. Sept. 8. ; 

to 84th N. I.— Oct. 5. 4 ^ ' j>‘ 

DunsterviUe, J. B., Sen. Capt. Ist Gr. N. I., to be B. Sept. 16, CM . 


furlough to Europe. — Nov. 7. 

Dumaresq, E., Lieut., 8th N. I., to be Capt.— B. Sept. 10. 
Davidson, D., Ens., 18th N. I., to be Lieut. — B. Sept.O. 
Doherty, H. H„ Ens., app. to 25th N. I. — B Sept. 16. 
Dowell, W. W., Lieut., appointed to 2(ith N. I. — B. Sept. 16. 
Dallas, P. G., Comet, posted to 2d L. Cav. — ^B. Oct. 5. 
Dawes, J., Lieut., to be Adj., 15lh N. I.— B. Nov. 4. 


Edwards, W., Ens,, to do duty with 48th N. 1. at Benares,— C. Aug. 9 . 
Evans, Mr. F. R., admitted Cadet, and prom. Ens.— C. Sept. 26. 

Edwards, W., Ens., posted to I8th N. 1., at Bhurlpoor.— C. Sept. 23. 

Evans, F. H., Ens., app. to do duty with 62d N. I., at Benares.— C. Oct. 7, 
Evelyn, W. E. L., seu, Ens., to be Lieut. 41st N. I. — M. Sept. 15. 

Elliott, J. S., sen. Ens., to be Ideut., 7th N. T.— M. Sept. 15. 

Ensor, F., sen. Ens., to bo Lieut., 47th N. I. — M. Sept. 15. 

EUwood, C, W., son. Maj. to be Lieut.-Col. — B. Sept. 16. 

Elderton, C. F., Lieut., 8d N. L, to be Capt.— B. Sept. 16. 

Eyre, T., Corn., posted to 3d L. Cav. — B. Oct. 5. 

Fountain, Mr. J. De,, to be Ens. — C. Aug. 5. 

Fountain, Mr, A, Oe, to be Ens.— C, Aug. 5, to do didy with 4th N. I., at 
Mizaporc. 

Fulfhrton, Mr. J, A. 8., prom, to be Ens.— C. Aug. 16. 

Fisher, Lieut., Uep.-Assisl. Quar.-Mast.-Gen., to resume survey of Sylhob 
— C. Aug. 16. 

Fisher, A., Lieut,, 35th N. I., to do duty with Sirinoor Bat.— C. Aug. 12. 
Fairhe^, J. A., Lieut., 20th N. I., to be Adj. — C. Aug. 29. 

Fenuing, S. W., 2d Lieut. Artil., to bo 1st Lieut. — C. Sept. 8. 

Farquhar, W,, Surg., to 46th N. I. — C. Sept. II. 

French, Mr. J., admitted Cadet, and prom. Ens. — C. Sept, 25. 

Franklin, J., Capt., Ist L. Cav., to bo surveyor of iron mines In^Saugor and 
Bundelcund districts. — C. Sept. 29. 

Fane, W. J. J., Comet, posted to 5lh L. Cav., proceeding to Neomuch. 
— C. Sept. 26. 

Fountain, J. De, Ens., posted to 56th N. I., at Nusseerabad.— C. Sept. 26. 
Flower, J. R., Ens., posted to 25th N. L, at Barracimore.— C. Sept. 96. 
Fergosson, J. T,, Ena., posted to|2d extra N. L, at Futtyghur.— C. Sept. 96. 
French, J., Ens., app. to do duty with 62d N, I., at Benares.— C. Oct. 7. 
Fisher, J., Lieut., 1st N. L, to be Interp. and Qu. Mast.— C. Oct. 16. 
Forrest, J., sen. Ueut 29lh N. L, to be (>pt.— .M. Sept. 1. 

Fair, A., sen. Lieut.-Col., to be Lieut.-Col. com. N. I.— M. Sept. 15. 

Fraacr, W. C., sen. Lieut.-Col., to be Lleut.-Col, com. N. 1.— M. Sept. 15. 
Fraxer, A., sen. Lieut., to be Capt. 45th N. 1. — M. Sept. 15. 

Fisher, T. J., sen. Ens., to bo Ueut. 4th N. I. — M. Sept. 15. 

Fyfe, W., sen. Ens., to be Ueut. 4i5lh N. L— M. Sep. 15. 

Freeman, W. C., Ueut. 9d Gr. N. L, to be A4i.— B. ^pt. 9. 

Fraser, T. G., Ens. Ist Europ. real, to beUeul.- B. S^t. lek 
Flemming, B. W., sen. Capt. »th N. L. to be Mig.— B. ^pt. l6- 
Forster, J. F., Ens. 15th N. I., to be Llont.— B. Sept. 16. . . 

Fftnch, P. T., Ens. 83d N. L, to be Ueut-B. Sept. 16. 
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Fwtone, ¥. Lieut, app. to 90tb X L— B. Sept. id. 

Foniarton, R. adioittra as Assist. Sury.— B. Oct. S. 

Fontet, R. LiePt. fingin. ftirlougi) to Europe. — B. Oct. 6. 
Faikney, J. E. JEns., app. to Iftth N. I.— B. Nor. 7.' ’ 


Grtbam, Mr. H, Judge and Magistrate of Seharunpore. — C. Oct 24 
Gwatkin, Mr. R. C., to do duty withOOth N. I. at Meerut.—C Aur 5 
Gordon, G. Ens. to do duty with I4lh N. I. at Lucknow.— C. Ana. 2 * 

Aug fg***^’ to do duty with 2d Enrop. regt. in Fort WilHara. 

9“- Mast, to 87tb N. I.— C. Aug. 17 
Gifford, Mr. C T. W, P. to be Ensign. — C. Aug. 26 ® 

“» Commissioners in Artncnn. 

Ij Cadet, and promoted to be Ensign.— C, Seot 13 

aould Ens. 11th N. I., to he Lieut.-C. Sent. IS. "fP'- '*• 

Gerard, Surg. to 8 d N. l.—C. Sept. 11. 

OoTanj^Surg. to 1st brigade horso Artil.— C. Sept. 1 1 . 

Gray, D. M. Assist. Surg. to Ist Nossceree bat C. Sept. 1 1 

Sr!"*’ ^li/' 32d fj. I.— C. Sept. 28 

Gibran, Mr. J. admitted Cadet, and proihotcd to Ensign.— B Sept 3 
Graham, D. Ens, lOlli N. I. to be L&ut.-B. Sept 15 
Orahsm, G. J. Ens. 0th N. I. to be Lieut.- B. Sept. 16 
Gotdic, A. Ens. 17lh N. I., to be Lieut.-B. Sent 10 
“■ B- W- Ens. 280 N. I. to Iw Lieut.-B. W’lO 

Ur^ton, A. Capt. appointed to 2.5lbN. I.— B. Sept 10 ’ 

Gordon, F. R. Lieut, appointed to 26th N. L— B. Sept ’ 16 

«n furlough to Europe-%. Sept. 9. 

-B oft.' “«>'• Coventor on his 'lour from Poonah. 

OWrfi!d'' ‘“’-'pvemoled to 2d Lieut.-B. Noy 4 
Hllford, C. r. W. P., inis., posted to 2<1 N. 1. at Keitah-C Sent St 

twill'’ ' *• ■“ Allaliabad-C. Sept 

Garrett, L., Lns., posted to ist extra N. I. proceed, to Neemucli— r Ooe-is 
Gordon, P. Kjks.. posted to 52d X. L at tnliltagong-C S s *' 

Galloway, A. Major, to be Lieut.-t’ol.— C. Oct* 13* *' 

I K; " 

Godley w. sen. Capt to bo Mgjor, 4Jtb N. 1 — M Scot IS 
Gray, O. sen. Lieut, to be Capt -M. Sept. IS. ®' 

twl’rd I* ■ I™’ ®"‘ ’ *® ** ^’epC N. I— .M. Sept IS 

Q«^. J. sen. i,ns., to be Uent. 4sMh N. I.— M. Sept. IS ' 

nin^’n ‘ '' ’S'' *o bo Capt. 9Sd N. I M. Sept IS 

“NllSfit“'dawhii.f!lc\ 'Si’p'l 'f “*«**•*' o’ Courts of Sadder Dewaaay and 

" DW.’lf!I''Ara,rte«^ *>“’* o’ Appral and Circtul, for 

Hall, W. H., Cornet, to do duty with Sih L. f. at K«ilah,-C. Aug. *. 
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Hulock, J. C., Em. tu do datjr with 80th N. I. »t Salttppoiw, (Ottde.) 

— C.Atiff.9. . . . 

Hoy, Lieut. 80th N. 1., to »et a* AEit). of Brig, at Berhampora.— C. Ahf. *. 
Harington, H. B., Ens. S7lh K. I., to be Ueut.— C. Aug. 16.— To hi fiiWilp. 

and Quarter Master, Aug. 25. , 

Hutton, C., Ens. to do duty ^ith 20tl\ N. I. at Barrtckpore.— C. Aug, 17. 
Hardie J., to be Assist. Surg. — C. Aug. 25. 

Hamilton, G. W„ Ens. S4th N. I., to be Lieut.— C. Sept. IS. 

Hopper, E. K., Ens. to be Lieut. 5th extra N. I.— C. Sept. 29* 

Hailes, M. IL, Comet, posted to 10th L. C. at Meerut.— C. Sept. 20. , 
Hamilton', J., Comet, posted to 0th U C. at Cawnpore. — C. Sept. 20; 

Hall, W. H., Cornet, posted to 6th L. C. at Muttra. — C. Sept. 26. 

Hall, G. N. C., Ens. posted to 28th N. I. at Barrackpore. — C. Sept. 20. 
Hume, E. K., Ens., posted to 64tb N. I. at Agra. — C. Sept. 20. 

Hutchins, Capt. Com. Qov. Gen.'s escort at Jubbulpore, to be Assist. Super- 
intendent of roads under Capt. Drummond. — C. Sept. 29. 

Hickman, E., Assist. Surg., permitted to resign Hon. Comp.'s SerTioe. 
— C. Oct. 6. 

Hart, Mr. T. B., admitted on estab. as Assist. Surg., directed to place hl^i- 
self under Sup. Surg. at Berhampore. C. Oct. 6. 

Hepworth, T., Capt. 01st N. I., to officiate as Maj. of Brig, to troops In 
Assam. — C. Oct. 9. 

Harpur, Assist. Surg., posted to Ramghur local bat. — C. Oct. 17. 

Hutchinson, G., sen. Lieut, to be Capt. 24th N. I.— M. Sept. 15. 
llcndrie. A., s6n., Lieut., to be Capt. 7th N. I. — M. Sept. 15. 

Hollis, W., Ens., posted to 36th N. I.— M. Sept. 28. 

Hibbert, Mr, J. R., admitted Cadet, and promoted to Ens.— B. Sept. 2. Posted 
to 7lh N. I., Oct. 5. 

Hancock, H., Lieut. 19th N. I., to be Capt. — B. Sept. 15. Appointed to 25th 
N. I., Sept. 10. 

Heighington, A. C., Ens. 1st Gr. N. I., to be Ideut. — B. Sept. 16, 

H'allett, J., Ens. 3d N, I., to be Lieut. — B. Sept. 16. 

Holl, F. C., Ens. 4th N. I , to be Lieut.— B. Sept. 16. 

Tlallum, K,, Lieut. lOlh N. I. to bo Capt. — B. Sept. 16. 

Holland, J., Ens. 21st N. I., to bo T/icut— B. Sept. 16. 

Hopkins, H., Lieut., appointed to 25lli N. I. — B. Sept. 10. 

Ingram, J. W., Lieut, to be Captain of a Comp. I9th N. I. — C. Sept. 15. 
Ironsides, E., Eos., posted to 62d N. I. at Benares. — C. .Sept. 20. 

Iveson, J., Ens., posted to 7th N. T. at Berhampore.— C. Sept. 20. 

Irvine, A., Lieut., to be executive Engineer of 5th or Alhihabad Division of 
Public Works, and of Garrison of Allahabad. — C. Oct. 6. 

Jackson, Mr. W. B., 2d Register of Zillah Court at Bareilly.— C. Aug. 17. 
Jenkins, C. C., Ens. 18th N. I., to be Lieut. — C. Aug. 18. 

Johnson, J., Lieut. Arlll., to bo brevet Capt. — (’. Sept. 1. 

Jenkins, R. C., Lieut, (ilst N. I., to officiate as 8up. of Cadets.— C. Sept. 15- 
Jackson, J., Surg. to 25th N. I. — C. Sept. 11. 

Jackson, W., Surg., to do duly with 20th N. 1. — C. Sept. 11. 

Jones, Mr. W. P., admitted Cadet, and prom, to bo Ensign. — C. Sept. 25. 
James, J. A., Ens., posted to Isl extra N. I. proceeding to \t*emuch.—C. 
Sept. 26. 

Jones, W. P., Ens., posted to 22d N. I., at Midiiaporc. — fJ. Sept. 20. 

James, IL,Capt. 2Uth N. L to ofllclateasSapennt.of Cadets in Fort William. 
— C. Oct. 6, 

Jenkins, R, B., Capt. 29th N. I., to be Maj. — C. Oct. 13. 

Jackson, E., Lieut. 68th N. 1. on furlough to Europe.— C. Sept. 15. 

Jones, J., sen. Ens. to be Ueut. 80th N. 1.— M. Sept. 15. 

Janes, R. H., Bos. posted to Sdtii N. 1.— M. Sept. 28. 

Jackson, J., Ens. IMh N. I., to be Lieut. — B. Sept. 10. 

Johnsim, O., Ent. I7th N. f., to be Ueut.— B. Sept. 16. 
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J§ek$W 0 C. F., Conifl, posted toSdL. C.— B. Oct. 

jKaiiMway, Mr. W. B., Assist. Sec. to Board ofRereoue in Wegten^Proviacaa, 
— C. Oct. 24. 0 . < 

Kerr, TV., Cornet, to do duty with 1st L. C. at Sultanpore.— C. Aag. 2, 
King, Fns. J., remoFed from JSth to 09d N. I. at Benares.— C. Auff, 4, . , 

Knox, H. T., Cornet, to do duty with 1st L. C. at Sultanpore (Benares). 
— C. Aug. 17. 

Kinloch, G., Lieut. 8d extra N. I., to be Interp. and Quar. Mast.— C. Aug. 35. 
Kennedy, J. T., Lieut. 11th N. I., to be Capt. of a Comp.— C. Sep. 15. 

Keily, W. B., Comet, posted to 7th L.C. at Kurnaul — C. Sept. 20. 

Korr, W., Comet, posted to 7th L. C. at Kuruaui. — C. Sept. 26. 

Knox’, H. T., Comet, posted to 4th L. C. at Nusseerabad. — C. Sept. 26. 
King, J., Ens. 5lh extra N. I., to be Lieut. — C. Oct. 6. 

Kny vcU, A., Lieut. C4th N. L, to be Assis. to Agent for timber atNauthpore. 
— C. Oct. 23. 

King, T., Sen. Maj. to be Lieut.-CoL, from 27th N. I.— M. Sept. 15. 

Lambe, Mr. G., to perform the medical duties of the civil station at Dacca. 
— C. July 81. 

Limond, Sup. Surg. appointed to Berhampore division. — C. Aug. 2. Reinovad 
to Snares, Aug. 25. 

Llewellyn, Mr. C., to be Assist. Surg. — C. Aug. 16. 

Langton, U., Assist. Surg. placed under orders of Sup. Surg. of Western 
Division, at Nusscerabad.— C. Aug. 23. 

Ijaw, Superlut. Surg., removed from Meerut to Berhampore. — C. Aug. 25. 
Ijangstan, Super. Surg., removed from Benares to Meerut. — C. Aug. 2.5. 

La Zoucho, P., Lieut, hh N. L, to be Major of Brigade. — C. Aug. 25, and 
posted to Bundcicund command, Aug. 30. 

Lyons, Mr. E, R. admitted Cadet, and promoted to bo Ensign. — C. Sep. 13. 
T»ng, Mr. R,, admitted (’adet, and promoted to bo Ensign. C. Sep. 18. 
l^icoster, C. B., Lieut. 34th N. L, to be Adj. C. Sept. 11. 

Law, J. V., Ens. Isl N. 1., to bo Lieut. C. Sept. 29. 

Lamb, W., Ens. posted to dlst N. L, proceeding to Cawnporc. C. Sept. 9d. 
Le Feuvre, J. H,, Ens. posted to UUh N. I. at Neemuch. C. Sept. 26. 
Lloyd, K. 11., Ens. posted to 4th extra N. I. at Allahabad. C. Sept. 26. 
Lock, J. B., Ens. posted to Isl Eiirop. Reg. at Agra. C. Sept. 26. 

Laurence, M, J., posted to 60th N. I. at Barrackpore. C Sept, 26. 

Lydiard, W.,Ens. posted to 2d Europ. Reg., proceeding to Agra. C. Sep. 26. 
Lyons, E R., Ens. posted to 87th N. 1. at Bareilly. C. Oct. 5. 

Long, R., Ens. posted to 25th X. I. at Barrackpore. C. Oct. 5. 

LludHay, W., Ens. posted to 10th N. 1. at Neemuch. C. Oct. 5. 

Lys, F. B., admitted Cadet. M. Sept. 8. 

I^ng, J. S., admitted Cadet. M, Sept. 8. 

Ladd, Mr. J., admitted as Assist. Surg., and app. to do duty under Gar. Sur. 

of Fort St. George. M. Sept. 8. 

I^ee, G., sen. Lieut, to be Capt., 8th N. I. M. Sept. 15. 

Laing, J., Lieut. 21st N. 1., to bo Capt* by brevet. B. Sept. 15. 

Lloyd, G., Lieut. 7th N. L, to be Capt. B. Sept. 16. 

Loudon^ S., Ens. 16th N. I., to be TAeuf. B. Sept. 16. 

Luyken, J. 11. M., Lieut. 18th N. 1., to be Capt. B. Sept. 1 >. 

Maofarlan, Mr. D., Judge and Magistrate of Backergunge. C. Aug. 17. 
Mackenzie, H., Ens. to do duty with 6th extra N. 1. at Dinapore. C. Aug. 2. 
Maekay, J., Ens. to do duly with 39th N. 1. at Cawnpore. C. Aug. 2. 
McDonald, As«iat.-Surg., to do duty with dep6t of H. M.*s troops at Chin- 
sumh. C. Aug. 4. 

Maglmiis, A. F., Ens. to be Lieut., Ist Europ. Regt C. Aug. 25. 
Macdonald, R. C., Lieut, to be Capt., 40tb N. 1. C. Aug. 25. 

Moore, Mr. J., lo be Comet. C. Aug. 25. 
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N'Orecor, W. L., Au.^Sargi tododa»y irtifc»i'BqrBip.R««». <3; 

Uercer, R., Ass.-Sorg. placed «Ddar order of Sap.>Su^|i ofWqatmOlTl- 
irfoii, tt NosMerabM. 0. Ang. 9S. ' ‘ 

Moir, J. De W. G. J., to be Ueut G. Sept. 1. 

Moore, J., Coni, toi do doty "with $d L. C.^ at Mnttm. C. Ang. 99* 
Mackinlay, Capt. Dcp.- Assist.- Adj.-C^sn., remored from Presidency tbCawn- 
pore Dirision of Army. C. Aug. 30. 

Murray, T. Lieute-Col., removed from Olst N. I. to 9d Europ. R^t. ' C. 
Sept. 1. 

Mackeson, Mr. F. admitted as Cadet, and prom, to be Ensign. C. Sept. I. 
Mainwaring, Mr. C. J. admitted Cadet, and prom, to be Ensign. C. Se^* 18. 
Marshall, B., Bus. 95th N. I., to be Lieut. C. Sept. 15. 

Mercer, Surg., to29d N. 1, C. Sept. 11. 

Moscrop, Surg., removed from Sd to 89th N. 1. * C. Sept. 11. 

Malcolm, Assist.-Surg., directed to join 45th N. 1. at l^naies. C. Sep. li. 
Martin, W. J., Ens. 9th N. I., to be Lieut. C. Sept. 29. 

Macdonell, Mr. R., admitted as Cadet, and prom, to be Comet. C. Sept. 95. 
Murray, Mr. A., admitted as Assist.-Surg. C. Sept. 25. 

Maitland, Mr. H. D., admitted Cadet, and prom, to be Ens. C. Sept. 99. 
Mitcheil, J. W., Lieut., 49th N. I., to be Interp. and Quar.-Mast. C. 
ySept. 95. 

Macdonald, N., Cornet, posted to 9th L. C. at Cawnporo. C. Sept. 90. 

Moore, J., Comet, posted to 1st L. C. at Sultanpore, Benares. C. Sept. 90. 
Macdonell, R., Comet, posted to 10th L. C. at Meerut. C. Sept. 26. 

Menzies, J., Assist.-Surg., app. to 16th N. I. C. Oct. 12. 

Martin, J. R., Assist.-Surg., to be Sd Perm.-Assist.-Surg. to Presidency 
General Hospital. C. Oct. 23. 

Moultrie, W., Ens., 57th N. L, to bo Lieut. C. Oct. 23. 

Mlnlo, W., Lieut., ISlh N. I., to be Interp. and Qnar.>Mast. C. Oct. 16. 
Murray, A., Assist.-Surg., directed to place himself under Superint.-Surg. at 
Berbanmore. C. Oct. 24. 

Moir, J. De W. C. J., Lieut., 28th N. L, on furlough to Europe for health. 
— C. Sept. 4. 

Macleane, C. M., admitted Cadet, and promoted to be Ens. M. Sept. 5. 
M*Nab, J. G., admitted to Inf., and promoted to bo Ens. M. Sept. 8. 
Macdonald, J., sen. Lieut., to be Capt. 45th N. I. M. Sept. 15. 

Morgan, J., sen. Capt., to be Maj. 24lli N. I. M. Sept. 15. 

Munn, H., son. Capt., to be Maj. 27th N. L M. Sept. 15. 

Mowatt, G. S., sen. Ens., to bo Lieut., 12th N. I. M. Sept. 15. 

Metbven, M., posted to 65th N. I. at Penang. Sept. 26. 

Mitchell, W. St. L., Ens., posted to I3ih N. I. in Assam. C. Sept. 26. 
Macdou^ll, A.. Ens.. posted to 5th ext. N. I. at Jubbulpore. C. Sept 96. 
Martin, T. D., Ens., posted to 28th N. I. at Barrackporo. 

Mayhew, W. A. J., posted to 8th N. I. at Bandah. C. Sept. 26. 

Mackay, J., Ens., posted to 27th N. I. proc«‘eding to Benares. C. Sept. 96. 
Mackenzie, If., Ens., posted to 56th N. I. at Nusseerabad. C. Sept. 26. 
Mainwaring, C. J., posted to 1st N. 1. proceeding to Delhi C. Oct. 5. 

Meir, N. G., Ens., posted to 15th N. 1. at Allyghur. C. Oct. 5. 

Man^en, F. C., Eos., 29th N. 1., to be Lieut. C. Oct. 18. 

Maitland, Eos., app. to do duly with 7lh N. 1. at Berhampore. C. Oct. If. 
Macarthur, A., sen. Lieut., to be Capt. 41st N. 1. M. Sept. 15. 

M‘Curdy, E. A., sen. Lieut., to be Capt. 27th N. !. M. Sept. 15. 

Metcalfe, sen. Lieut., to be Capt. 4th N. 1. M, Sept. 15. 

McLeod, W. C., sen. Ens., to be Ueut. SOth N. 1. M. Sent. 15. 

Mellish, P., sen. Ens., to bo Lieut. 4Sth N. L M. Sept. 15. 

Mant, C. 8., admitted Cadet, and promoted to be Eos. B. Sept. 2. 

Meadows, Mr. A., admitted Cadet, and promoted to be Ens. B. Sepi^ 9. 
Posted to I8th N. L, Oct. 5. 

Maync, J., Lieut.-CoLt ^ Ueat.-Col.-Com. B. Sept. 16. 

Manoesty, W. C., Ens., 8th N. L, to be Ueut, B. Sept- 16> 
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l^ldrtiin, Rm Weut , 9lh N. I., to be Capl. B. Sept. 16. 

Mutfhan, T., Bna., I9th N. I., to be Lieut. B. Sept. 16. 

Mahnall, K., Capt., app.‘ to 25th IV. f. B. Sept. 16. 

McMahon, B., Lieut., app. to 2dlh N. J. B. Sept. 16. 

Macan, G., Lieut., app. to 25th N. 1. B. Sept. 16. 

Munt, J., Lieut., app. to 25th N. I. J^. Sept. 16. 

Matit, C. S., En.s., posted to 6th I. B. Oct. 5. 

Morrison, A., JBns., posted to 3d N. L B. NoV. 7. 

Nugent, G., Ens., to do duty with right wing 4th extra N. 1. at Mirzaporc. 
C. Aog. 2. 

Napier, A., Ens., to do duty witli 36th N. 1. at Sultanpore (Oude.) 
C. Aug. 2. 

Nicholson, P. N., Ens., to do duty with 28th at Barrackpore. C. Aug. 2. 
Newton, IL A., t'apt., 60th N. 1. to do duty with Ist Nusseree Batlalioo 
Siibatiioo, ln‘<lead of Kuniaon Loc. Batt. C. Aug. 4. 

Nlchohon, J., Lieut., 4lh N. 1. to be Capt., by brevet. C. Sept. 1. 
Nicholetts, W. 11., Ens., 28th N. 1. to be Lieut. C. Sept. 26k 
Napier, A., Ens., posted to 42d N. I. at Cawnpore. C. Sept. 26. 

Nugent, G., Ens., posted to 30th N. 1. at Cuttack. C. Sept. 26. 

Nicolson, P., Ens., ported to 28th N. 1. at Barrackpore. C. Sept. 20. 
Newton, Capt., 66th N. I. to be 2d in command of 1st Nusserea Bat|. 
C. Oct. 20. 

Nicholay, F. L., sen. F.iis., 29lh N. I. to be Lieut. 

Mr. M. M., ndraittod Cadet. C. Aug. 19. 

Oldfield, C. E. T., Lieut., to be fiitcrp. and Quart. -Mast. 5th I/ght Cavalry 
C. Aug. 25. 

Oliver, Offlc., Assist-Surg.. to do duty with I4th N. I. C. Sept. 14. 

O'Neil, J. D. P., ailmlttid Cadet and prom, to Ens. M. Sept. 8. 

Ore, A., Lieut., app. t<J 25lli N. I. B. Sept. 10. 

Ogilvie. W., Capt., npp. to 26th N. I. B. 16. 

Oltley, W. j., Lieut., to be Quart.-Mast., and Ilindoost. Lilerp. 2d L. C. 

B. Nov. 7. 

Prinsep, Mr. 11. T., to bo Officiating Sec. to Govt, in territorial depujt. 

C. Oct. 24. 

l^axton, Mr., Import-warehouse keeper. C. Aug. 17. 

Palmer, N., Ens., to do duty %vilh 39th N. 1. nt Ca\nipore. C. Aug. 2. 
Palmer, Mr. IL, admitted Cadet. C. Aug. 19. 

Parke, J. C. B., Capt., to be Maj, 4-9lh N. I. C Aug. 25. 

Penny, N.. Capt., 1st Extra N. 1. to be Maj. of brigade. C. Sept. 1. 
Pearson, J. T., Assist-Surg., to Civil station at Ramghur. C. Sept. 1. 
Palmer, H., FiUS. to do duty with 33d N. I, at Nusseerabad. C. Aug. 3 *. 
Phillips, Capt., 49th N. t. to bo Assist, to ('ommissioners in Arracan. 
C. Sept. 8. 

Palin, Mr. R. W., admitted Cadet, and prom, to be Ens. C. Sept. 25. 
Piercy, Mr. G. R., admitted Cadet, and prom, to bo Ens. C. Sept. 25. 
Piarker, N. A., Eas., posted to 59th N. I. at Agra. 

Palmer, IL, Ens., posted to 48lh N. I., at Ncemuch. C. Sept. 26. 

Palin, R. W., Ens,, posted to 6th N. I. at Muttra. C. Sept. 26. 

Pfercy» J. R., Kns., posted to 29th N. 1., at Shahjehanpore. C. Sept. 26. 
Palmer, N., Ens., posted to 54th N. 1., in Assam. C. Sept. 20. 

Pine, Maj..-Gen. G. IL, appointed to Oeueral staff of Army. C. Oct. 6. — 
Posted to Cawnpore Div. of Army. Oct. 14. 

Penny, Brlg.-MaJ., opp. to Agra and Muttra frontier. C. Oct. 4. 

Pogson, R. W., Capt., 69th N. I., to bo Agenljor family money, and Pay- 
master of Native pensioners at Barrackpore. C. Oct. 13. 

Paten, J. F., Capt. eng. on furlough to Europe. C. Oct. 20. 

Pickering, C., son. Ens., to be Lieut., 49tb N. I. M. Sept. 15. 

Preston, J. Maj., to be Lieut. Col, B. Sept. 16. 

Pallinf, G. C., BtMt, 9d Europ. Regt,, to bo Lieut. B. Sept. 16. 
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Parvia* W., £ns., (HhN. l.,to b« U^ut. 8^1. ib^ 

Pearsoo, B. sen. Capt., 15th to be Mai* o. S^t 15. 

Pope, G.« Ens., N. 1., to be Lieut. ' B. mpt. 15. 

Pedlar, P. W,, Capt., app. to25Ui N. I* B. Sept. 16. 

Powell, S., Capt., app. to 20tb N. I. B. Sept. 16. 

Poole, 8., Lieut., to be Adj. 1st. L. C. B. Nov. 7. 

Prother, E., Lieut. Artil. to be Quarter-master and Interp. B. Nov. 7. 

Rivaz, Mr. Q. T., register of Zillah Court of Meerut and joint . Magjatntte 
stationed at Boolandshehur. C. Sept. I. * 

Robertson, Mr. W. T., Magistrate of Goruckpore. C. Oct. 24>. 

Raleigh. F., Ensign, to do duty with 7th N. I., at Berhampore. 
C. July 27. 

Rind, J. N., Ens. to do duty with 8d N. 1., at Mynpooree. C. Aug. 12, 
Rees, W. W., Lieut., to bo Bros i t Capt., 5th N.*I. C. Sopt. 1. 

Robb, F. C., Lieut., 22d N. I., to be Capt. by brevet. C. Sept. 1.— to bo 
Capt. of a Company. Sopt. 15. 

Reddie, Mr. G. B., admitted Cadet, and promoted to be Ens. C. Sent. 18 
Rich, R., Capt., 19th N. I., to be Miy. C. Sept. 15. 

Ray, C., Maj., to 48lh N. I. C. Sept. 11. 

Richardson, Mr. R. E. T., admitted Cadet, and pro. Ens. C. Sept. 25. 
Ryley, J. S. G., Cornet, posted to 2d L. C., proceeding to Muttra. C. 
Sept. 26. 

Reynold, H. C., Ens., posted to 25lh N. L, at Barrackpore. C. gept. 96. 
Ramsay. A,, Ens., posted to 34th N. L, at Seetapore. C. Sept. 26. 

Rice, J. Q. A., Ens., posted to 6th N. L, at Kurnaul. C. Sopt. 26.* 

Raleigh, F,, Ens., posted to 1st N. 1., proceeding to Delhi. C. Sopt. 26. 
Reddie, G. B., Ens., posted to 29th N. 1., at Shahjehanpore. C. Oct. 5. 
Richards, Lieut. Col. A., to bo Lieut. Col. Com. C. Oct. 18. 

Richardson, R., Ens., app. to do duty with 62d N. I. C. Oct. 7. 

Raleigh, E. W. W., Assist. -surg., to have me<lical charge of escort, accom- 
panying the Governor-General to the Upper Provinces, during his nrojrreis 
on the river. C. Oct. 23. 

Ramsay, G,, Ens., 61sl N. L, on fiirloughto Europe for health. C. Sept. I. 
Ramsay, D., Assist. -surg., on furlough to Europe for iieallli. C. Sept. 15.* 
Roberuson, R. H., sen. Ens., to bo Lieut., 30th N. I. M. Sept. 15. 
Richardson, G., Ens., 7th N. 1., to be Lieut. B. Sept. 10. 

Rigby, A. G., sen. C.ij>t., lOlh N. I , to be iMaj. B. Sept. 10. 

Rebenack, C. C., Lieut., app. to 26th N. 1. B, Sept, 10, 

Richards, R, II., Corn., posted to 8d L. C. B. Oct. 5. 

Swinton, 5Ir. G, to bo officiating Secretary to Government. C, Oct. 5. 
Simpson, J. M. Ens. to do duty with 5lh extra N. L,at Benares. C. Ang. 2. 
Skipton, Mr. G. to be Sup. Surg. on estab. C. Aug. 18. Posted to Agra* 
Aug. 25. ® ’ 

Stubbe, J. Ens., to be Lieut. 49th N. I. C. Aug. 25. 

Seton, G. 8. Assisi. Surg. to Civil Station at Bullooah. C, Sept. I. 

Scott, G. R. Lieut. Artil. to be Brevet Capt. C. Sept. 1. 

Seymour, W. F. A. Lieut. 68th N. L, to be Adjutant. C. Aug. 29. 

Siutth, T. P. Lieut. -Col., removed from 2d European regt. to 61 st N. 1. 
C. Sept. 1. 

Shaldhani, Capt. Dep. Assist. Adj. Gen. posted to Presidency Division. 
C. Sept. 4. 

Spens, Mr. T. to be Assist. Surg. C. Sept. 18. 

Smitb, J. Major, to be Lleut.-Col. of Infantry. C. Sept. 15. 

Syroes, C. Ens., 19th N. L to be Lieut. €. ^pt. 15. 

Smith, A. Assist. Surg. to 65th N. L, at Penang. C. Sgit. 11. 

Stewart, J. F, Assist. Surg. removed from 09th to 89th N, I. C. Stpt. 11. 
Spence, Mr. J. K. admitted Cadet, and promoted to be Ensign. C. Sept. 20. 
Sieeman, W. H. Brevet Capt. and LScot. Ist N. 1. to bo Oapl. of a^ompanr. 
C. Sopt. 29. 
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AppointTMn^^* 


flfymoDf, IT. J. Lieut., to be A4J. ofBuipootana Div.ofAfitl. a Sept, 95. 
8Sott,C.C.J.Eiu.,Pbitedto89dN.LetKeiub. C. Sept. 9^ 

Stokei, G. W. Eos., posted p 50tb N. L, proceeding to Bimtekpore. 

Sey, h/h. Edi,, posted to 4dtb N. L, tt &itool. C. 8^t. 2^ 

Smith, E. F. Eng., posted to 98d N. L, at Almoreh. C. Sept. 96. 

Shortreed, P. Ens., posted tofiSlh N. I., at Agra. C. Sept. 96. 

Simson, J. M. Ens., posted to 17th N. I., proceeding to Delhi. C. Sept. *6. 
Stratton, Surg. posted to 2d L. C. C. Oct. 6. 

Satchwell, J. Lieut. 29th N. 1. to be Captain of a company. 

Shortreed, Mr. P. admitted to inf. and promoted to be Ensign. C. Oct. IS. 
Shuldham, Maj.-Gen. appointed to command Dirision of Army on Birhlnd 
frontier. C. Oct. 10. 


Siioonds, W. Capt. 21sl N. I., on fhrlough to Europe. C. Oct. 6. 
Stevenson, Mr. D. H. admitted to inf. and prom, to be Ensign. M. Sept. 1. 
Stewart, J. sen. Capt., to be Major 2lst N. I. M. Sept. 15. 

Shedden, R. sen. Lieut., to be Capt. 12th N. I. M. Sept. 15. 

Sinclair, C. sen. Lieut. 24th N. I. to be Capt. M. Sept. 15. 

Snow, W. sen. Ens., to be Lieut. 24th N. I. M. Sept. 15. 

Simpson, E. J. sen. Ens., to be Lieut. S7th N. 1. M. Sept. 15. 

Smith. G. A. sen. Ens., to bo Lieut 26th N. I. M. Sept. 15. 


Shedden, A. Surg., posted to 52d N. I. M. Sept. 23. 

Smith, J. Capt. L. C., on furlough to Europe. M. Sept. 12. 

Shortreed, R, Ens. l4thN. 1., to be Lieut. B. Sept. 15. 

Short, C. Ens., 20th N. 1. to be Lieut. B. Sept. 15. 

Shuldham, £. W. Lleut.-Col., to be Lieut. -Col. Cora. B. Sept. 16. 
Stanley, W. H. sen. Major, to be Lieutenant-Colonel. B. Sept. 6. 
Stirling, J. Ens. Ist Euron. Regt., to be Lieut. B. Sept. 16. 

Sheriff, J., sen. Capt. 2d Europ. Regt., to be Maj. B. Sept. 16. 

Stuart, E., Lieut. 2d Europ. Regt., to be Capt. B. Sept, 16. 

Stiles, IL, Ens. 2d Europ. Regt., to be Lieut. B. Sept. 16. 

Stark, R., Ens. Hit Or. N. L, to be Lieut. B. Sept. Id. 

Smith, M., Ens. 9th N. I., to he Lieut. B. Sept. 16. 

Saunders, J. Lieut. 15th N. L, to be Capt. B. Sopt. 16. 

Stirliug, W., Lieut. I7th N. 1., to bo Uapt. B. Sept. 16. 

Smith, R. W., Lieut. 22d N. 1., to be Capt. B. Sept. 16. 

Scott, Lieut. 93d N. L, to be Capt. B. Sept. 16. 

Seeley, J. B., Capt. app. to 25tfi N. I. B. Sept. 16. 

Spencer, IL, Lieut, app. to 25th N. I. B. Sept. 16. 

Stephenson, A. Lieut, app. to 25th N. 1. B. Sep. 10. 

Soppitt, M, Capt. app. to 26lh N. I. B. Sept. 16. 

Smith, G., Lieut, app. to 26th N. I. B. Sept. 16. 

Scriven, W. T. C., Ens. 5th N. I., on furlough to Europe. B. Oct. 11. 
Shephoard, A., Ens. 24th N, I., to be Lieut. B. Oct. 15. 


Thompson, G., Lieut. Engin., to be executive Eng. in department of Public 
Works, in Dlst. of Neemuch. C. Oct. 6. 

Tamer, W., Lieut. 56lh N. f., to be Capt. by Br. C. Oct. 6. 

Tyller, R., Surg. app. to 6th N. I. C. Oct. 24. 

Taylor, R., Ens. of inf. transferred to Cav. and prom, to Comet. M. Sept. 5. 
Thoroaa, sen. Ens., to bo Lieut. 45th N. I. M. Sopt. 15. 

Taylor, G. P., Ens. posted to 8Sd N. I. M. Sept, 28. 

Teaadale, H. C., Lieut, app. to S5tlt N. 1. B. Sept. 16. 

Tollemaobe, G., Lieut, app. to 25th N. I. B. Sept. 11. 

Taylor, G. C. (kpt. app. to 96th N. 1. B. Sept. 16. 

Tudor, W., Ideut. 8th Madras N. I. ou fhrlough to Europe. B. Sept. 6. 
Thomas A.. Ens. posted to 8th N. I. B. Nov. 7. 

Taylor, Mr. G. J*t Register of City Court at Moonihedabid. C. Aug. 17. 
Todd, Mr. D. to be Superinteiidliig Surgeon. C, July II. posted to Barraek* 
pore, Aug. 95. 

Tritton, Mr. ^ to be Aiiiit. Surg. C. Aug. 5. 
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Tod^ /.Muj. to^be UeouCob 0*4^*8& < ^ 

Talbot, H. 6. Ufnt,. permitted to nift^ i4iUiy*of Mogb. tmi 0. Aug. tO. 
Tbopts fterg, to ggtk N. .0. |^. ^ . . > > : V/ ^ 

Thompson, J. Surg. prom. fh)m 89ch to teth^. I* C. Sept.' 11. 

Taylor J., Assist Sirg* to 6dth N. 1 . !!• 

Thompson, W., Strg. posted to 45th N. I.’ ^ Sept« 14. 

Taylor, H.. Assist. Serg., posted to 56th N. I.' G. Sept 14. 

Iwbs, Lieut Col. rem. from 8d to 6th L. C. C. Sept. 18. 

Thompson. J., Surg. posted to 50th Regt. C. Sept. SO. 

Tweedale, W. H., Comet, posted to 6th L. C. at Muttra. C. Sept S6-^^ 

Udoy, Mr. G. O. Sd Assist, to Register of Courts of S udder Dewaony and 
Nizamut Adawlut. C. Sept. I. 

Unwin, W., fins. 5th N. I., to be Lieut. B. Sept. 16. 

Vanreunan, T. A., Lieut. Artil., to be Capt by brevet. C. Sept. I. 

Voules, H. P., Corn, posted to 8d. L. C. proceeding to Keitah. C. Sept, IMI. 
Vansandan, L. Lieut. 68th N. I., to be 2d in com. of Runirpore Loc. InL 
C. Oct 9. 

Vandazee, H. son. Ens. to be Lieut.. 27th N. I. M. Sept. 15. 

Valiancy, G. P. sen. Ens., to be Lieut., SOlh N. I. M. Sept. 15. 

'Wells, Mr. F. O. Sec. to Civil Commissioner at Delhi. C. Aug. 17. 

Walker, Mr. R. Judge and Magistrate of Futtchpore. C. Oct. 94. 

Williams, Mr. R. to be Sup.-Surg. C. July 31 ; posted to Nusseerabad, 
Aug. 25. 

Winfield, Lieut. J. S. 6dth N. I., to command Reformed Bhopaul Contingent 
of horse and foot. C. Aug. 5. 

Wallaston, C. Comet, to do duty with 9th L. C., at Cawnpore. C. Aug. 9. 
Watson, J. E. Capt., his name to be discontinued on rolls of corps of Hill 
Rangers. C. Aug. 17. 

Watson, J. to be Gar. Surg., at Allahabad. C. Aug. 25. 

Willis, A. L. F^is., 32dN. I., to be Lieut. C. Sept. 1. 

Woollaston, Mr. W., admitted Cadet, and prom, to be Ensign. C. Sept, IS 
Wardlaw, Mr. I). B., to be As.sist.-Surg. C. Sept. IS. 

Walter, S. Br. Capt, and Lieut,, 7th N. 1„ (Dec.) to be Capt, of a Comp. 
C. Sept. 15. 

Wynne, Assist. -Surg., directed to join 4dlh N. L, at Benares. C, Sept. 14. 
Whitelock, Mr. G. F., admitted Cadet, and pro. to bo Ensign. C, Sept. 29. 
Wallace, Mr. T., admitted Cadet, and pro. to be Ensign. C. Sept. 29. 
Williams, Mr. G. W., admitted Cadet, and pro. to be Ensign. C. Sept, 99. 
White, H. D. Lieut., 1st extra N. I., app. to corps of engineers. C. Sept, 99. 
4Vl»ite, C. E. Cornol, postcil to 4lh L. C.. at Nusseerabad. C. Sept. 95. 
Woolaston, C. Cornet, posted to 8th L. C., at Kurnaul. C. Sept. 96, 
Walker, G. W., admitted to Cadet and pro. to Ens. B. Sept. 9; potted to 
98d N. L. Oct. 5. 

Whitehill, C. sen. Major, to be Lieut. -Col. B. Sept, 16. 

Watkins, C. W. Lieut., 2d Europ. Regt., to be Capt. B. Sept. 16. 

Wright, J. Ens., 3d N. I., to be Lieut. B. Sept. 16, 

Wilson, 0. Ens., 10th N. I., to be Lieut. B. Sept. 16, 

Whitmore, J. Ens., Ilth L, to bo Lieut. B. Sept. 16. 

Woodbum, A. Lieut., app. to 95th N. 1. B, Sept. 16. # 

Wollaston, W. Fins., poste<l to 57fh N. I., proceeding to Pertanl^bur (Oude). 
C. Oct. 5. 

Wardlaw, D. B. Assist.-Surg., app. to civil station in Bylhet. 

Whitelock, Ens., app. to do duty with 57ih N. I,, at Pertaabghur (Oude). 
C. Oct. 7. 

WllHanta, EnS., app. to do duty with iOlh N. 1 ., at Dinapore, C. OcL j* 
Walhiee, Ena., app. to do duty with 7Ui N. L, at Berbampore. C. Oct. 7. 
Wilson, T. Lt.-Col., SSlh N. L, furlough to Europe, for health. C.iuly 81. 
Whinfield, C. R., lit Lieut of artH., on fiirlottgh to Europe. C. Suyt. 15. 
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Vni»OB, C, Ueai., ad8B»opB«tiler.r9o ftrf®^b ^ 

Wdker P. A.. m^Com. W. p. «» ' ' 

Wood, H. W., CrtBwid M- f^- *• ' 

Wilkie, P. sen. Eiis., to J&th , , 

Wilder. C. P., coin., poit^w^B^ E. C. M. Sept. ^ 

Young, G. Ca^., dStb N. I., on furlough to Europe, forh^althk, C, 5^^ 19 


births. 

Adams, the lady of Capt. H., of a son, at Satara. Oct. 4. 

Blair, the lady of Lieut. A. M-, of a daughter, at Kylat. Oct. 4. 

Browu, the lady of J., Esq., of a soii, at Scrampore. Oct. 6. 

Cotton, the lady of Ucut. II., Qu.-Maat. and Paym., lOlh N. I., of a daughter, 
at Vellore. Oct. 1. 

Cassidy, the wife of Sub. Assist.-Surg., of a son, at Bancoot. Oct. 4. 

Corselfls, the lady of Llciit. II., of a son, at Bhooj. Oct. 10. 

Elphlnstono, the lady of the Hon. J. R., of a son, at Allahabad. Oct. 11. 

Elliott, the lady of G., Esc^., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Rutnagurry. Oot. \Q. 

Gneme, the lady of the Hon. H. 8., Member of Council, of a son. atMadMt 
Nov. 1. 

Hampton, the lady of A. F., Esq., at Allahabad. Oct. 2. 

Hunter, the lady of Lieut. II. R. N., of a daughter, at Garden Reach. Oct. 2. 

Hunter, the lady of J., Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Ghazeepore. 
Ocl. lA. 

HomUton, the Indy of 11., Esq., of a daughter. Oct. 2. 

Harrison, the lady of E. C., Esq., Gar. Surg., of a son. in Rampart Row, 
Bombay. Oct. 12. 

Huddleston, the lady of J. A., Esq., of a son, at Boinbay, Oct. 23. 

Hawtayne, the lady df the Venerable Archdeacon, of a son and heir, at Bom- 
bay, Nov. 12. 

Holland, the lady of Capt., Sub. Assist.-Com.-Gen., of a son, who died the 
same day, at Bhooj, Oct. 11. 

Keating, the lady of Lieut. C., of a son, who died the same day, at Madras, 
Oct. 5. 

Liddell, the lady of D. M‘N., Esq., of a daughter, Oct. 22. 

Law, the lady of Capt., of Anil., of a son, at Bombay, Oct. 8. 

Moore, the lady of the Rev. W., of a son, at Monghyr, Oct. 9, 

Manson, the lady of C apt., of Arlil., of a daughter, at Bombay, Oct. 9. 

Mitchell, the lady of the Rev. W., Church Missionary Society, of a daughter, 
at Bonvl^y, Oct. IS. 

Morton, the lady of J., Esq., Assist.-Surg., of a daughter, at Coimbatore, 
Oct. 10. 

Roy, the lady of Capt. P., of the Country service, of a daughter. C. Oct. l6. 

Russell, the lady of F. W., Esq., of a sou, Oct. 7. 

Sulli^nn, the lady of J. S., Esq., of a daughter, at Sylhet, OcL 13. 

Shum, the lady of J., Esq., of a son, at Pntna, Oct. 10. 

Stevenson, the lady of the Rev. J., of a son, at Humee, Oct. 14. 

Sturt, the lady of 0. F., Esq., of a son, at Vellore, Oct. IB. 

Spring, the lady of the Rev. F. A. M., of a still-bom child, at Bombay, 
Oct. 19. 

SttlUvfUB^ the lady of J., Esq., of a daughter, at the NUgherries, Oct. 5. 

Taylor, the my of Capt. J., Ass. CoiD.-Oen., ef « mmh at Caleatta, Oct. 8. 

Thomoaon, t^e ii4y^of E-i a daughter, gt Bpomapdse Factory, Nud- 

dwHIOW. 10. 
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Birtkti 'M«rriag(Ut - 


Tdd, thd Utdy of 0.» B(K|., of « tO. ^ 

VeMl^tlleUdyorO. 

VtittoB, the lady of Cai»t. H. J., €/ttk4tm, ^ j 

VInceit, the lady of Lieat and of a iol^j|pPnMhporef Oet. 18. 

WhitdiQi, the Udy of fdeiit.-Col., of a daaghlei'^ atDeesa, Bombay, Oet 
Yoang, the lady of Capt. Gatin, of a daughter, Oct. 21. 


MABRIAOBS. 

Caswell, J., Baq., to the widow of the late Capt Fullerton, at PalaiB0Ottah« 
Oot 26. 

Fasken, W., Eiq., M. D., Madras Establishment, to Miss Jane Innes, at 
MadrM, Oct. 6. 

Ooode, the Ret. F., Hon. Comp.'s Chaplain, to Miss Caroline Driscoll, at 
Calcutta, Oct. SI. 

Owatkin, Capt. E., Dep.-Paymast., at Meerut, to Penelope, widow of Ci^. 
A. Bannerman, late As8i8t.-Com.-Gen., at Meerut. 

Hup^B., Esq., Citil Serticc, to Miss ElUa Marla Free, at Bombay, Not. IS. 

Knight, the Ret. J., Church Miss., to the widow of the late Ret. J. Nichols, 
of Tannah, at Bombay, Oct. 10. 

Luard, R. D., Esq., Hon. Comp.’s Citil Service, to Mary Ann, second 
daughter of Major-Gen. Sir L. Smith, at Poonah, Oct. 24). 

Martin, J.R., Esq., of theGov.-Gen.’s Body-guard, to Jane Maria, youngest 
daughter of the late Col. Paton, of the Bengal Estab., at Calcutta, Oct. 86. 


DBATH8. 

Bum, J. H., drowned while proceeding to Barrackpore, Oct. 2. 

Craigie, J., Lieut., 13th N. I., at Bishenath, in Assam, Oct. 9. 

Ducat, the lady of Dr. C., Civil Surgeon, at Biscullah, Oct. 87. 

Doveton, C. J,, Lieut.-Col., 38th N. I., Marla, oldest daughter of, on the 
Ganges, Oct. 1. 

Finlay, J., Capt., 4lh N. 1., at Cambray, Nov. 5. 

Fraaer, Rev. W., Chaplain, Margaret, wife of, near Bhaugulpore, Oct. 8. 

Graham, Eleanor, the wife of W. Graham, Esq., M. D., Chittagong, at Cal- 
cutta, Oct. 8. 

Hicks, G., Capt., 8th N. 1., James Day, fifth son of, at Baitool, Oct. 1. 

Jones, C. R. U., Lieut., 16th N. I., at Baroda, Oct. 16. 

langley, Charles Edward Rickets, only son of Lieut. Langley, at Arcot 
Oct. 29. 

StMloton, the Hon. W.. second son of Lord Le Desp itcer, of the East India 
(^mpany’s Service, and Aid-de-Camp to Lord Combermere. Commaiider- 
lo-CUef in Bengal. 

Stewart, W., Ueut,, 94th N. I , at Poonah, Oci, 8. 

Steward, the lady of the Rev. J., Church Miss. Society, at Bombay, Nov. I. 

Thompson, Dr. R. M. M., Anne, second daughter of, aged three ymurs, it 
Patna, Sept. 20. ^ 

Thompson, Dr. R. M. M., Louisa Georgina, third daughter of, aged one year 
and seven nMoths, at Oalentte, Oet & ^ 

Watson, Gipt. 8. Samkel Stratford, eldest son of, at Rsjepoora, near Delhi, 
Oct. 84. 

Oriealnf Hero/d, Fof. IS. 2 F 
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Dat«. 

IW. 
Mar^ 80 

April 9 
April 9 
April 8 
ApHl 8 
April 7 
April 7 
April 9 
April 9 
April 9 
April 19 

April 19 

April 19 

April 19 
April 19 

April 14 
April 14 

April 14 

April 16 
April ^ 


ARRlVAtg PROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrinl. 

Liyerpool . . 

LlTerpool . . 
Gravesend . . 
Off Portsmo. 
Off Hastings 
Off Weyraoa. 
IsleofWight 
Downs 
Downs 
Cowes 
Off Portsmo. 

Off Portsmo. 

Off Dartroou. 

Off Kingsbr. 
Off Brighton 

Downs 
Liverpool . . 

Off Dover . . 

Gravesend . . 
Gravesend . . 


ship't N«m«. CommaDdcr. 
North Briton Richmond 


Monro Castle 
Valiant 
Hooghley . . 
Mar. Bozzaiis 
Gen. Harris 
Canning 
Harriett I 
Recovery . 
Calcutta 
Caroline 


Smith 
Bragg . . 
Reeves . . 
Adrian . . 
Shanton . . 
Broughton 
Gathrie . . 
Chapman 
Marlieu . . 
Kidson .. 


SirW.Wallace Brown 

Natalie . . Mannings 

E. St.Vlncent Middleton 
Pero . . Rutter . . 

Boyne . Miller . . 

Dorothy . . Gamock , . 

Iberia . . Kerton . . 

Providence Wauchope 
Norval .. Conbro .. 


PIms of Depart. Date 
18 SS^. 


Bengal . . 

Jan. 95 


1896. 

Bombay . . 

Oct. 95 

Mauritius 

Dec. 19 

Bengal .. 

Nov. 9 

Batavia . . 

Deo. )5 

China 

Dec. 90 

China 

Deo. 90 

Bengal 
Bombay . . 

Nov. 80 
N%91 

Calcutta ., 

Dee. 18 

Bengal 

Nov, 6 


1897. 

Mauritius . . 

Jan. — 


1896. 

Batavia . . 

Dec. 10 


1897. 

Mauritius . . 

Jan. 3 

St. Helena 

Feb. 29 


1896. 

Bombay , , 

Nov. I 

Bombay . . 

.Nov. 1 


1897. 

Cape 

Jan. 81 


1896. 

Bombay . . 

Dec. 1 

Bengal 

Dec. 8 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Bate. ' Pori ef Arrival. 
1696. 


Sbtp'a Name. 


CoBunaoder. Pmt eTDepart. 


Oct. 98 Bombay . . 
Nov. 7 Madras 
Not. 10 Calcutta .. 
N9T.17 Hobart Town 
Nstf • IS Madras 
Nov. IS Madras 
Nov. 90 Madras .« 
Not. 99 Madras 
Not. 90 Madras 
Nov. 99 Midraa 
Nov. 90 Madraa 
Nov. 98 Bengal 


Royal George 

Cambridge 

Hercules 

Woodford 

James Sibbald 

Atlas 

Comwallli 
Mary Ann 
John 

John Taylor 
Byambey 
lj4f Kcnnaway 


Ellerby 

Barber 

Vaughan 

Chapman 
Forbes . , 

Hunt , , 

Younghusbaad 
Spottftwood .. 
Dawsoir 
Pearco 
Smith 


London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

tiondon 

London 

London 

Liverpool 

London 

London 



1890. 

Not.SB 
No?. 98 
Deo. 9 
Dee. 6 
Deo. 8 
Deo. 8 
Dee. 14 
Deo. 14 
Dec. 14^ 
Dec. 15 
Deo. 15 
Dee. 16 
Deo. 18 
Dec. 90 
Deo. 90 
Dee. 98 
1897. 
Feb, I 
F% 1 
Fei 9 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 5 
Feb. 97 
Mar. 6 
Mar. 98 


PoHofArriral. 

Beoffia 

Benfftl . . 

CalcQtu 

Calcotia . 

Calcutta 

DataoU 

Batafia 

Calcutu . 

OiicQtU . 

Calotttta 

Oalentta 

Calcutta . 

Calcutta . 

China 

China 

Manritias . 


Shu^M IHttii 

Francis , 


Coromandel 

fionarista 

Exporter . 

Rockinffhain 

Lady Flora 

Atlas 

Labumam 

John Hayes 

Pcrse?erance 

Winohelaea 

Asia 

Robert Qualer 



N.8.Waie8.. Tiger 
Ci^ . . Brothers 

Cape . . Madeira Paokdt 

Cape . . Caroline 

OffAacenaion 8t. Leonard 
Ascension .. William 

Madeira . . Inglis 

Madeira ‘ . Grecian 


Jownea 
finllenl 
Fotheringham 
Fayrer 
Hunt 
Ihto 

Worthingham 

Brown 

Ererest 

Adamson 

Roper 

Richards 

Briggs 

Williams 

Kidson 

Rutherford 

Harris 

Searl 

Smith 


Lefidel 
London 
London 

LiTerjmoJ 

Kasl 

LoadonT 

UfOkp^) 

‘London*:#- 

London 


Louden ^ 

London 

London 

London 

London 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Port of Depart. 

1887. 

Mar. 95 Deal 
Mar. 81 Liverpool . 
Aprfl 5 Deal 
April 8 Deal 
April 8 Deal 
April 8 Deal 
April 0 Uverpool . 
April 11 Deal 
April 11 Deal 
AprU18Deal 
AM 19 Deal 
Apml9 dS 
April 14 Glasgow 
April 18 peal 
AMISDeal 
April 17 Portimouth. 

Aprit981)eal 


Ship’s Name. 

Minerva 

Bengal 

Lion 

Enterprise 

Charles Kerr 

Roxburgh Castle 

Sarah 

Darius 

Resolution 

John Bigver 

Princess Victoria 

Georgo 

Tigress 

Ald^ 

Barossa 

Jessie 

litdy of tira Like 
Bolton 

Duke of Sussex 


Coataauder. 

. . Morris 
. . Atkins 
. . Renn 
.. Dillon 
. . Brodio 
. Denny 
, . Madiers 
Blair 
. Parker 
Kent 
Matthews 
Fulcher 
Wallace 
Pearson 
Hutchinson 
Winter 
Nicholes 
Clarkson 
Whitehead 


DMtlaaUoo. 

. Bengal 
. Bengal 
. V. D.’s Land 
. Bombay 
. Bom. ft Maarit. 
. Mad. ft Benfid 
. Bomba? 

. Mauritlui 
. St. Helena 
. Bombay 
. Bat. ftStogap, 

, Mad., Capcvftc. 
. Bengal 
. Chink s, 

. China 
. Gape 
. Bengal 
>. BMmy 
. China 



n^^mesHs nioMBWiRDi. 

^Bf}h 0 jUatUa, from Vaq Diemao^s Land Messrs. I fi. Stodart ; 

W.Ksatlngr; J. Corbett. 

By tbe Pero, from St. Helena:*— Mr. Jas. Metcalf and Son. 

jiy the Harriet^ fromlBengal : — Major Backhouse^ H. M. 47th ]^gt„ fod 
Bfri . Backhouse ; Capt. Carter, country service, and two servants. 

By the Calcutta^ from Bengal Mr. Begbie, merchant, 
the Canningj from China James Bannerman Esq. 

By the Nereut^ from Van Dieman’s Land:-— Mr. J. Hunter, Mr. Spain; 
Mr« W. Walkingshaw ; Dr. Gray, surgeon, R. N. 

^ the HoogUcy^ from Ceylbn and Calcutta Capt. Simons, N. L, and Mrs. ‘ 
Simons ; Cant. Storey, Madra.*i Infantry, and Mrs. Storey and.child ; Capt. 
Chichester, H. M. 50th Rcgt., and two children ; Lieut. Bolton, Bengal in* 
fantry ; Mrs. Waters, Assist.-surg. Crawford, Ceylon-itaff. 


To Correspondents. 

The Artkle on the Charge qfthe Chi^' Justice q/ Uotnbay to HU Grand 
Jury ef that Settkmentf Iti July tasty communicated by Q.y wmtdJuihheen 
roa^dly inserted in our present Number y had it reached us in tkno* U skeUl 
hays a ptaccy without faily in our nexty if permitted to rmatm wUh ms for 
tkak^rpose. 
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^1 ; Notice to Subsciubirs. 

Among the Announcements at the end of this Number j mill be found the 
Prospectus qf a New Weekly Publication, to be entitled^ ‘ The East aha 
Wfst Indian,’ but by whom to be conducted, it is not stated. ^ 

As Mr, Buckingham has already suffered great inconvenienccy and <n- 
curred no small share of undue responsibility for the writings qf others, by 
the indirect association of his name with the ‘ Ikritish and ftulian Observer.* 
the * Telescope,' the ‘ English Gentleman* the ‘ Free Press,* and other Public 
Journals, in which Indian subjects were intended to forma prominent part, 
he takes this occasion to observe, that all Borlr*, whether Periodical or other- 
wise, ef which he is, or has been, the Author or Editor in England, have inva- 
riably been pul forth, openly and undisgvisedhj, under his own name, and 
will still eoniinuc to be thusMirecUy acknowledged and nvoned. 

He feels it a more imperaiive duty to state this at the present moment, as 
arrangements are in train for the publication of a new Weekly Journal, 
Of AN ENTiftFLY NnvFL AND i*Fci)LiAR DFscnwTioit , undcr his EdUorskip 
and direction, the particular details q/' which he hopes to announce in Use 
next dumber qj' the ‘ Oriental Herald.* He will never be found to shrink 
from the fullest responsibility fur his own acts, words, or thoughts: but k$ 
at the same time feels, that this responsibility is quite sufficient, without 
sharing it for acts not his own, and for the writings and speculationM qf 
others. ; 


Wednesday, May 30, IS«7. 
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GREECE) IN THE SPRING OP ld27« 

Communicated by Mont, de Sitmondi—for the Oriental Herald. 

Wb repeatedly endeavoured, during the spring of 182C, to open 
the eyes of Europe, and of Christendom, on the scenes then aeting 
in Greece ; we endeavoured to prove that the Turkish Sultan would 
proceed in his exterminating warfare till not one man was left of 
those belonging to the same race, professing the same religion as 
ourselves, and capable of an equal degree of civili7<ation. We fore- 
told that this ferocious Mahmoud — this Mahmoud, who could find 
no other method of disbanding his army, than that of massacring 
his soldiers, and who again, lately, because a ball liappcued to 
strike one of his suite, put to death the whole ship's crew of the 
vessel from which he supposed the ball had issued, thus murdering 
linndreds of innocent in order to reach one guilty person, — this Mah^- 
moud, we repeated, would not cease his persecution of the Greeks 
till the whole nation was exterminated. We announced, that after 
lialring finished, he would be obliged to consign to the same butchery 
the Waiacluans, Moldavians, Servians, Bulgarians, Montenogriana, 
the whole Christian part of the population of Albania and Bosnia, 
and lastly the Armenians, if, indeed, so habituated to blood, he 
would at length spare even his own Musulmaun subjects. 

Wc addrossed alternately the French and English public, when 
tlie mins of Missolonghi still smoked with the blood of its brave 
defenders;^ we then demanded of Europe to listen, if not to the 
voice of religion, and of humanity, yet at Icost to that of their own 
intereets. We demonstrated how dangerous the continuation of 
these horrible butcheries was, both to the internal quiet of stateti 
by revolting the feelings and opinions of the people, and to tho 


^ See * Conrter Frinks* of May 10th. June 6th, Jane IBth, July llltf; 
' Repreaentative* of Jeae Ift ; * New Bleothly MagiaineV July 1st ; * Orieaial 
Herald*. August 1. 1S96. 
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Gymey in the Spring of 182/. 

externa), by keeping unsettled the polUicaJ balance; and pre$er?iag 
the seeds of a future war. Nbw, wheU we resume tKe pip, tire 
i^r every instant to learn that Athens has suiTeted ttiel iif 
Missolonghi ; that those superb antiquities, the admiration* of ihe 
world, with the valorous descendants of those who ha!ve bequeathed 
us such prodigies, and the brave soldiers who haveao loit(^ aiid4es- 
peiptelyt idefended^ ve periifliedi in one commibii^iaifa.i 
we know that Grigiotti, at the head of a thousand Greeks, bias been 
blockaded in the Acropolis since the doth of June last, by Kurs- 
cbid Pasha, who commands 15,000 Turks in Eastern €hreece ; we 
know that the generous Fabvicr, hearing that the powder of the 
besieged was exhausted, had the boldness to throw himself into the 
town on the Ist of December, with fifty Pbilhellene officers and five 
hundred soldiers, who, instead of taking any clothing for them- 
selves, filled each his knapsack with gunpowder, as he had hoped 
that to withdraw again was impossible ; and as there was a dearth 
in the citadel of every sort of combustible, as no house was proof 
against the inclemencies of the weather, these men have suffered 
4r€indfally from cold during this rigorous winter. The garrison 
has for eight months experienced, without intermission, all the 
ndiBfiry of a siege, that has deprived them of every necessary uf life, 
even qf the means of baking their bread; death every day stares 
them In the face. Lately, one of the roost admiiable antiquities 
of .^hens, the Temple of Erectheus, was, by the Turkish artillery, 
laid level with the earth, and in its fall crushed the unfortunate 
widow of Gouras, her chUd, and ten others. On the 20th of Fe- 
bruary there remained only forty days’ provision and ammunition 
in the Acropolis ; every effort of the Greeks to raise the liege had 
fmled ; and when the bravo soldiers, whom Fabvior commands, shall 
have ftdlen, the Sultan has issued orders to destroy the last remains 
of those ruins which, in the opinion of the Turks, have too long 
attracted the attention of Europe. 

Greece, in this terrible crisis, surrounded with the roost iippal^ 
ling danger, is not united to repel it ; the Greeks do not ob^ one 
common impulse to direct well the strength which their, sufferings 
in this their last agony supplies them. Two legislative assemblies, 
one at Castro, the other at Egina, are occupied in mutual aecosa- 
tlpus, opposite factions in various places meuaco each other, and 
nO|^befc IS obedience or confidence in authority to be found. Those 
who tmve already so it^ured the Greek cause, hasten to found, on 
ttk^ alssensioDs, on accusation against thom, &nd pronounoe them 
conforming to any government. Those whose oharity 
is e^lktod, and whose hearts are wearied with the longsonsa^mi 
of dffi credence to these accusations, and withorew theis 
thjdi^hts mm a people they pronounce incorri^ble* Neverthel^, 

P t jfhe fOf^eks who are to hlmne ; their diK^enrions arise hath 
le superiority of their talents and the excess of <their suffex^ 
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hiira. It; W i»ot ftt Nttpoli de or ^ ]IS|gi55» but- 

tbople bd Yienpa, tbt of 

sodal diMgatdsatlop. v ,* m h « • 

J(iUau*y» tiitpioimi) and’ disobedioiioo^ ^re the neeeOstu^^^ tb 
efiUMo rpoalts of tht distroM to irhieh a p6<^o bo ooti^i^ Ifigo*- 
piotti^ and Mdi lutve been reduced. If we aometlmei> la tke Ifftii** 
quil and orderl]^society of civilized Etimpe, blame odr Oovenaibatj 
if it even appears Cons odious andstupid^ we continue neveitbdbp 
aob!nis«iTe» because we well know that the evil it subjects at to 
by its mal-administration, is nothing in comparison of whatwe thalH 
draw on ourselves by a revolt : by our submissions) we incur only 
the loss of a few pounds and some vexations; but by a rebellion) we 
risk not only our fortunes, but our lives. It is exactly the contrtwy 
in Greece ; the very existence of society is in such danger, that there 
is scarcely one false stop of any of the constituted powers, or of one 
of the military commanders, that might not be followed by the de* 
struction of all engaged with them ; there every one stakes his all 
to the Ooveniment, and the Turkish scimitar is nearer the head of 
every Greek than the sword of justice. 

Politics, with us, excite only a secondary interest : accordingly, 
every thing which affects our health, our fortunes, our affections, 
our reputation, even our pleasures, suffices to divert our attention ; 
but let it be imagined with what anxiety the Greek regards every 
political question, with what apprehension he watches every decision 
of his Government, when he knows that its errors may involve the 
dishonour, slavery, and death, of himself, and of every being most 
dear to him. 

Besides, those people, the Austrians, the Turks, and perhaps some 
others, who find obedience so easy a task, find thought too hard a 
one ; they are accustomed to submission, even when their most se* 
nous interests are concerned, in the execution of the orders given 
them ; they fulfil them without reflection, without even giving them- 
selves the trouble to comprehend them ; they feel their own infe- 
riority, their incapacity of judging what suits their country; they 
do not connect effects with canses ; they have no foresight ; they 
obey, becanse their fathers have obeyed before them, and b^nse 
those who role them have always dispensed them from every exer- 
cise Of an ihtellectual faculty. But the Greek, who, to ameliorate 
his condition, has thrown off a yoke he has always detested, and 
under which his ancestors have groaned, acknowledges no other 
governors than those whom he thinks capable of saving him ; he owii| 
them nothing, he has never granted them aif unlimited confldepCe ; 
day by day, hour by hour, ne judges them', to ascertain wh^ft^' 
th^ Contfnne to deserve that he should ti^t his whole 
tbita ; and he judges them with that perspi^city, that dellb^ pf 
tact, wlflch has al^jrs sd esiflliently disdagnishea this people, and 
which seems to have made them a nation more of captidns than of 
ft a f 
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soldiers. The study of man teaches us that identity of thought 
eilsts only among limited mtrids ; the more each exercises his oim 
judgment, the greater will be the variety of opinions. Is it strange 
that among a people, where every one is clever, where every one 
exercises the whole power of his mind, hecanse all he most values 
o» earth is at stake, there should be found such confiieliUg 
opinions! ^ 

This is not all ; the distrust so prevalent between the Greeks 'and 
their commanders, and between the commanders and those wbb 
co-ojieratc with them, is not without re^on ; they know that those 
whom they obey are constantly called upon to sacrifice them to 
more urgent interests. Tlie strength and pecuniary resources of 
the state arc constantly unequal to its wants. In order to relieve 
Athens, it is necessary to have Ibrahim Pasha, who is quartered 
at Tripollzza, master of the Peloponnesus ; in order to victual the 
army, the fleet must be neglected ; to keep the field, the soldiers 
must leave their homes, and abandon their wives, children, and har- 
vests to the mercy of the Turks ; the interest of their country de- 
mands it — ^but where is their country ? That ideal being, which has 
inspired so many heroic actions, has not yet begun to exist for the 
Greeks ; they know only the district they live in, the village, the 
mountain, or the island where they were born ; they arc Athenians, Ma- 
reotes, Hydriots, Cretans, Acharnaninns; and for those who, by these 
titles, arc their countrymen, they will devote themselves with the 
greatest heroism ; but they arc not, nor cannot yet be, truly Greeks. 
It is we, who looking at Greece from a distance, consider her as a 
body, while to her children she is only as scattered members. How 
is it possible a Mainote or Sphactiote, who has never been out of 
his native mountain, who cannot read, who has no ncwspapci's, no 
post for communication, can know what his fellow countrymen 
arc doing in their several districts? They have never acted together, 
nor helped each other ; the tyrant who oppressed them endeavoured 
to spread division amongst them : cveiy one had his neighbouring 
enemy ; the inhabitant of the Isles was obliged to defend himself 
against the Turks of Asia ; the Achamanion and the Sulioto against 
the Albanian ; the Moreote against the Turks of Tripolizsa, or 
Patras; and the Livadian against the janissaries of Corinth or 
Athens: animosities were transmitted rather from father to child, 
thap from province to province. It will be long before Greece will 
have any but local interests, aud a local government. She may 
verbally acknowledge different constitutions ; but until the people 
are changed, she will remain a confederation of small states. This 
form of government has its advantages os well as its disadvantages; 
none can associate a greater number of citizens for the defence of 
the country, or can better organize a good militia ; on the other 
hand, no government finds greater difficulty in marching that mi- 
litia to the point attacked. Switzerland, Holland, or the United 
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suite*, hare, ia uii* respect, no aidvMtajje over Greece: 
these coDfe^erati<nis hAs found the naino resista^iie on 0®, 
each canton or state, when it has r^uired them to abandon tpf 
osrn homes to defend those of others* . ^ , 

The Greek Government often issues commands, necessasf to the 
public welfare, in vain, because they happen to be disadwAageoua 
to the interests of those who are to execute them : perhaps, 
they are sometimes, disobeyed, because they servo only the privittf^ 
interest of the chiefs themselves. But how can it be other^se ? 
Wc complain of robbery and dilapidation ; but have we a just idea 
of the condition of men who ore often starving, and whose children 
are starving too ? Ought we to wonder that the feelings of nature are 
stronger than those of patriotism ? When a captain receives a 
distribution of provisions, he, or his soldiers, are almost always 
accused of embezzlement. Let it be considered, that he has never 
received any pay, he docs not expect any, and perhaps has spoilt 
his last crown. Is it very strange that ho should exchange a jMirt 
of the corn in his keeping, with some famished man for clothes or 
arms, without wluch he could not keep the field ? Is it surprising 
that his soldiers, instead of taking only the ration of which tlicy 
are in absolute want, shall transmit a part to their wives and chil- 
dren, whose suffering they witness. The cupidity and bud faith (►( 
(he Greeks is urged against them ; but who, among those who blame 
them, could be proof against s\ich trials ? Who could be proof 
for seven years ? How little do those who accuse the Greeks of 
cupidity know the irresistible temptation to which such a state of 
suffering subjects them ; and how false the notion, that honesty, that 
respect for jiropcrty, can subsist in a country where there is no 
security. Let them ask not a barbarous people, but Frenchmen and 
Fngli.shmcn, if respect of property is long observed in a campaign ? 
If in the campaign of Moscow, when they were famished, tliey were 
very scrupulous about the provisions even of their companions ? 

It is not only the military chiefs, but also the pritnatea, the 
lich, who are accused of a want of patriotism, and of refusing to 
aid their country with those riches which nevertheless must perish 
with her. In the beginning of the campaign of 1826, a Greek 
army, reduced by want to despair, asked the primates of Athens 
to advance them at least a month's pay ; the primates answered 
that they liad no money ; they refused even to discoiint the bills of 
exchange offei^ by two generous foreigners, and they did not 
open their secret hoards till the captain had permitted 1^ soldiem * 
to begin the pillage of the town. Who is to be accused her^ f 
Neither the soldiers nor the primates', but the dreadful state of a 
country, where nothing is safe hot what is hidden. 

Tlicse primates knew that they had no law to protect them, no 
security In the future, and that they might every day expect the 
fate which has since reached them, of having their houses razed to 
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occupied by jadMatrlefl, and their i4lid^ the^pn8j^^. 
i^ itfoibei^d. They knew that, in the moment df lileir^ 

•nd eotteeBlioaentf their life itself depended on. this^tpoiifif wticb 
they bad hidden with so mueb care, and, perbApS, edPeckid witii 
BO mbeh aridity ; by that alone could they hope to ee^pe with 
their families him immediate death, or future /nihide ; And it h 
net only simpk death that is coOtiDually before their oyes, hat 
death aecompkaied with torture, and the most appalling 
Can It be wondered at, that, pursued by this constant tehw, they 
should not al#ays observe the law of patriotism, delicacy, or cVda 
honesty f (rive them a bearable condition, and the common virtues 
will again be found among them ; in the meanwhile, let us give 
them some credit for the strength of mind often necessary to resist 
a temptation, amongst us, only offered to the dishonest. 

In the midst of this disorganization of society and of the human 
heart, the seventh campaign is opening under circumstances caleu* 
lated to excite the utmost terror for the Greeks. The enemy is 
every where superior in number ; they have destroyed all the habi^ 
tatkns of Western Greece, and the woods are the only refuge of the 
pebple. The capital of j^stern Greece is besieged, the enemy is 
master of all the plains and fertile parts of the Morca, and all the 
isihndB are in danger. The towns are taken one by one, and tbeir 
antiquities are destroyed. The country is left uncultivated, the 
fields are unsown, the granaries are empty, and there are no hopes 
of any harvests to fill them. There is no commerce, nor industry, 
nor produce of any kind ; and this wretched people, exasperated 
with rage and despair, accuse their commanders ; and, like the crew 
of the Mednaa, maddened with hunger, are on the point of turning 
their arms against each other. If we will not save them for the 
sake of honour, of humanity, of religion, the time is come to save 
them for the sake of our own interest. The more their distress 
augments, the more the danger approaches us. 

It Sidts none but a politician, as frivolous as he is cruel, as in- 
capable of appreciating generous fecliugs, as he is of finding them 
in his own heart, as vain of some contemptible successes with 
women, as he is of having made the liberty of the world retrograde, 
to say, * It is true, three or four millions of Greeks will be mas- 
sacred ; but no matter, we shall have peace at that price.' Ou the 
contrary, at * that price,* he will have war. He has it already ; 
at least be has all the cares, dangers, and expenses of war. Three 
or fioar millions of men do not perish at the door of civilited. 
Eitro|m» without convulsing the world. The man who has Bigned 
the wahant for their extermination, did not foresee that this people, 
the most active, ingenious, and enterprising with which we are 
aequainfed in Idstory, will not wait patiently fbr fiynine, misery, 
ana death, or the ruin of their homes. He did not foresee that the 
Greeks would defend themselves before they died, and that, at the 
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tha^fjiwe TiMc^h inerchanU would be Jijiae4,,iwwi«wpi0lli^fi 
apcpuAtad fo^edreptiigeoua, that it oenoot be ^pewtoed fcy^Jee 
i^weh.blood ; that piiacy would infeatefery coestef .ttie«eet|f<pWt 
it .would, require a larger squadron to protect c<imMroe» at vgkieiiter 
aipew, and for a longer period) than would have eufteed to ietwfe 
the independence of Greece. r, ' -a 

The marine of the three isles only of Hydra, Speniai and Pfctoh) 
amount to not leas than 10,000 sailors. These men, who haw triws 
and children; have also a heart for creatures dependent on thbbi ; 
they see them suffer from hunger ; they receive no pay ; there ki no 
one to advance it to them ; all navigation, all commerce for them it 
at an end ; it is carried on only by Austrian, Sardinian, SicUian, 
Fiencb) and Knglish vessels, which cover their seas ; and those, 
secure from all the chances of war by their neutrality, are nUen 
employed in victualling the Turks, transporting the spoils of the 
Greeks from one market to another ; sometimes even their udves 
and children reduced to slavery ; they enjoy the protection of the 
laws, they prosper, they have nothing to fear amidst beings re- 
duced to the last term of human misery. Can one be su^rised if 
the Greek sailor, in despair, commences piracy ; takes to bis boat or 
his mystick, and attacks and pillages all who come within 
reach. He robs those ho finds on his seas, because hunger is 
urgent, and his children are famished ; he iU-treats, and, perhaps, 
kills those whom he attacks, not only to secure himself from thsir 
evidence, hut in vengeance of their superior happiness ; for while 
he peiishes in misery, while despair withers his soul, be (eals 
hatred for those who prosper, whom he believes secure fron^.all 
danger. There is a point of human misery in which distrew 
becomes fury ; do not let us accuse the wretched ; — pity theihr— it 
is human nature. 

^ But,* it is said, * the Marquis Paulucu and other admirals have 
attacked these pirates, bnmt their vessels, and put their craws, to 
death ; if there are only fifteen thousand Greek seamea, they will 
be di^oyed, and the ^temseas will thea be quiet and deserted.* 
No, they will not be destroyed ; for the same fmvevty, t^ same 
wretchedness, whi<di has driven those seamen to piracy, obliges the 
u^bitaots of the island to become seamen, and the inhabitants pf 
the contwent to take refuge in the islands. In the midst of tbe 
thousand ehamit Is of the iEgean Sea, no one is an absolnte stranger 
to the maritime life. No Clephti, or Pnlicare, after having exer- 
cised his body in atbletie combat, needs a long apprentkasMp to 
learn how to carry on the war on another element. The poor 
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. cottage has bie^n hurn^ who^.v^ audj^Uve ti'^s 

cot dowflj wW he sees those wysticka^piwinfid with 
Srs^qrs, pws s^fuy olong tus coast, knows tbot hy wbarkwg in 
one, he wul find subsistence, revenge, and perhaps liches. , . . ; 

In &et, thoogh the work of extermination has gone oi| forsix 
years in Greece, and thousands of victims have sunk under the 
sword, famine, or fever, yet the number of pirates has not dhui- 
nlshed ; oO the contrary ; they have increased ana will increase, winlst 
all other classes in the nation will diminish, till the last Greek has 
Men, or tdl acceptable conditions have been granted to Greeow; 
for then, those who have been driven by despair to piracy, will re- 
tnm with delight to industry and a more quiet life. 

Some districts, some towns of difficult access, some islands espe- 
cially, are still sheltered from the vengeance of the Turks ; but if 
at last the war reaches them, the rage of so many victims reduced 
to despair, who can no longer deceive themselves as to their 
destined fate, will become more fearful. The pirates now only 
infest the Levant; but the Mediterranean will soon be covered with 
them. The fugitives, who have arrived in Europe, have hitherto only 
implored our charity, but when the whole Greek fleet is employed 
in transporting to our shores the inhabitants of an entire country, 
flying from their executioners, these wandering bands will take by 
force what they can no longer obtain by their prayers. The Cala- 
brias tremble now befere a few hundred robbers : how much more 
when they amount to perhaps more than a hundred thousand ? 
The most enlightened of the Christian powers have agreedf, as we 
are assured, to put an end to so many horrors ; but lot them hasten, 
lot them stop, without longer delay, the effusion of blood, if they 
would save the Greeks and preserve the peace of Europe. 

These powers have a right to dictate peace to the Porte, for 
these aro crimes which, by their enormity, exclude a Government 
from the right of nations ; and the crime of Mahmoud is of this 
number : he has declared war not only against the Greeks, whom 
he calls his subjects, but against Christian society— -against huma- 
nity. The atrocious project, which he has followed up for six years, 
has brought trouble aud fermentation in all the neighbouring states ; 
it DOW brings in danger. Let these powers declare that they do 
not recognise, aa an act allowed by the law of nations, the criminal 
waiC be is waging against the religion and race he seeks to destroy. 
Let thiw introduce ammunition, provisions, and soldiers into the 
b^ieged fortresses, to enable th^ to await the issue of the nego^ 
ciatioai; in short, let them enforce an armistice, by torning their 
arms against all who contbue their hostilities. No crusade agalnet 
the TurkSy no bvasion of their territory, no effort to drive then 
out of Europe^ is now called for ; Christendom is only ealled upon to 
defend itself. Let it say to the Crescent, * You have gone thus 
far, but you shail advance no farther : if you attack the towns of 
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Oreccdy you make wftr on tu ; i^e demand peace and for 

righUt already Conquered/ No otli^ Idtignag^ than thk anfllt to 
be addre88e4 to the Turks, jwho defeat all negocuiiions )»y prowled 
delays. . / 

But when Ike negodating powers shall hare pat a f top to the 
effusioD of blood, hnd hare secured to the Greeks tim right tOf 
liting, they will' not, perhaps, consider their task foilshe^ tin they 
have estshushed for theni a Government that could guarantee tl^ 
right. The Greeks are in no state to raise dil&cultios about cpw* 
ditions ; when their persons and properties are safe they will httv% 
made a happy change, and will labour with ardour to rise from the 
state of misery to which they have been reduced. Europe, for its 
own interest, as well as for its honour, to secure its tranquillity, and 
to favour its commerce, ought to give them a Government that will, 
as soon as possible, restore them to human life, and teach them to 
seek their subsistence and glory in industry, instead of hazardous 
enterprizes. For fonr centuries Greece has submitted to an atro- 
cious tyranny ; for six years it has been given up to whole armies 
of executioners. The peace of Europe requires it should have a 
wise government to calm it ; and not an oppressive yoke, which it 
would soon try to shake off by a new convulsion. 

Above all, it must he such a Government as may he supported 
by a country in the utmost state of poverty, where every thing 
that could bring in capital hits been destroyed, and the capital 
itself spgnt. There is not a town or village in Greece that will not 
require to be rebuilt. The cattle and instruments of agriculture 
have been destroyed ; the olive and orange trees and vines have 
been cut down for fire-wood ; the land, which has been left to lie 
waste, cannot again be brought under culture without an immense 
expense. In this state Greece cannot pay a tribute to the Portc^ 
and at the same time support an expensive court. It has been 
several times proposed, it is said, to give them a king from some of 
the royal families of Europe ; but that would prove both a subject 
of discord between the mediating powers, and an expensive gift to 
the favoured party. Nothing can now be taken from Greece : he 
who reigns there must bring his exchequer with him, aud even then 
he will have by no means on easy lifo. A power cannot be self- 
created: its elements must exsit in the country where it is esta- 
blished. The only existing element in Greece is a local aristo- 
cracy; taxes cannot be imposed, justice maintained, the militia 
armed or commanded, or the municipal interests defended by any 
but the local authorities already established there. These local ' 
authorities will long be the only real Government; they have 
formed Greece into a federation, and they will maintain it, whether 
a king, a hespodar, or senate be placed over them. The central 
power, established by the mediators, must govern by the interveh- 
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tioa of the aristocracy, or of the local authorities: it will tail if it 
commences a straggle with them. 

The fault, if it is cue, mast not be imputed to^ Oreece, where 
there is more intelligence, and a fjrekter Ssposition to civilization, 
than in almost any other part of Europe, but to Turkey, which has 
80 long demoralised it, and to the Christian States which, for six 
years, have suffered it to remain a prey to the nsost horHble calami- 
ties. In this baneful struggle the passions have destroyed all habits 
of obedience ; and if it should be still prolonged, anandiy will have 
taken such ffrm root, that centuries will be required to bring 
society back to a state of tranquillity. 

It must then be expected, that the moment hosUlities cease, 
Greece will become like one of the well-regulated states of Europe : 
it must necessarily be long before the ruined houses can bo rebuilt, 
before agriculture, industry, and commerce can be restored. Some 
time must pass before the Government will obtain an orderly obe- 
dience, before the public force can be organised, the taxes paid, or 
established tribunals created to force respect for the laws. Till 
then it may, perhaps, be necessary to place English, French, or 
Russian garrisons in some of the principal towns, to protect the 
inhabitants both against their enemies and one another. All these 
impetuous and lawless men, who have grown up amidst the calami- 
ties of their country, will gradually return to civil life, or will dis- 
appear in obscurity; agriculture, industry, and commerce, will 
every year gain fresh importance, and will create new distinctions 
less dangerous than that of Captain of Clcphtis ; in short, Greece 
will return to order and civilization, and will bless the European 
powers who have helped her. 

Let these powers continue then with perseverance and vigour, 
but, above all, with celerity, the work they have begun ; if their 
language is firm, if it is enforced by some acts of vigour, it will 
cost little money, and a few weeks only, to stop the course of cala- 
mities which are the horror of humanity and the disgrace of our 
age. If their conduct is weak and pusillanimous, the Turks, who 
think they gain every thing by gaining time, will deceive them, 
and will continue the war while the negociations are pending. Yet 
what Europe ought now to do roust still be done later, and with 
greater difficulty, more danger, and less success. For, however 
alarming is the beginning of this seventh campaign, however 
wretched the state of Greece, however rapid the destructiou of its 
inhabitants, the struggle is not merely at an end ; and the danger 
which threatens the civilized world, from a people reduced to 
despair by the most terrible proscription, will go on still increasing 
for years, till the last of the Greeks nave perished. 


Jptitsr, 1837 . 


J. C. L^DI SiSHONDL 
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TUK KVK OF SALAMIS. 


Thm«b coUi po w«Y« of aU Um^ bliio 
Bat normurs glory to the stored shore* 

ReotlUng whoa the loud triamphtl pietii 
Wts betrd the StltmiultB waters o*er ; 

When the delivered Ocean proudly bore 
The Yletor fleet, in glad disorder on ; 

Bach patriot gaaiog on his land once more, 

Free, by the fight so newly lost and won, 

Her race of science, fhme, peace, liberty, to run. 

Tears, big tears, fill'd in many a manly eye, 

Such tears as consecrate the warrior's bay, 

While the delivering navy gallantly 
Swept on, magnificent in disarray, 

Scarr'd with the dints of battle: glad and gay 
They rode the waves, by them immortal made ; 
With ploughs of victory, furrowing the bright spray 
To be thenceforth with glory's harvest spread. 
Whose amaranthine sheaves each brow in fancy braid. 

It was a sight to warm the slave's heart-core. 

To sec the fleet of Freedom onward come ; 

To note the proud strokes of the meanest oar 
That sped the victors of the Orient home ; 

To watch, by fits, along the sun-lit foam, 

Shield, helm, and corslet, flashing fiist and far— 
While, ere he left the rich West's golden dome, 

The day-god check’d awhile his sinking car. 

And breathed the steeds of light to hail the flnish'd war. 

Momenta, replete with glorifying thought ! 

Ye, in yourselves, condeused the life of years ; 

Bora of past triumph, and with future fraught, 
Kindling an Iris o'er departed tears, 

And scattering in bright hope the cloudy years 
Which veil’d thy thunder-peals, Futurity ! 
light they disperse, as br^t and disappear 
The mountain min, when Day*a first fire-abafts flee 
Wide o'er the joyous earth and t^ tumoUuous set. 

Ko bead was there by coosclpua fune unraised ; 

No eye but lighted with unwonted fire, 

As on the crowded strand the conquerors gazed, 
Muting oa home and wife, friend, child, or sire^ 
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Tlic Eve of Salamis. 


Perchance Sume Grecian loved one : Could she tire 
Of that day’s lofty tale 7 Would not her hand 
Awake, ere night, her long'iieglcctcd lyre, 

Blending hU name with the undying bimd, 

Whose swords were drawn to fence the daughters of their land ? 

All caught the glad contagion even the pale 
And wounded warrior raised his drooping head, 

When louder, as they drew more nigh, the galo 
His country’s welcome to his firint ear sped. 

But there was one who, though no tear he shed, 

Nor spoke of rapture, seem’d, while calm his tone 
And mien, to claim among the deathless dead— 

Gods of the Past — the wreath their swords had mown, 

AV Inch made their dust a Spring, and yet might green his own 

There was he seen, his lined and lofty brow 
Turn’d for a moment tow’rds his rescued land. 

Then sunk, as if ho watch’d the waves below, 

Their hues, their number, and their changes scann’d — 

He saw them not, nor heard the plausivc band 
Of rival chiefs before him proudly ranged, 

Who felt, but owned not, that the brow, whicli plann’d 
That hour of rights retrioved and wrongs avenged, 

Boro the first palm of realms, whose fates his mind had changed 

Long ns grey (Eta’s cliffs the thunder brave, 

And clouds and oagles round Parnassus soar ; 

Long as Cephisus* and Kurotas* wave 
Mourn for the men, Ihe days, the deeds of yore ; 
lA)ng as one column marks the glorious shore, 

Or one lone flower waves in green Tcinpe’s breeze ; 

So long thy shado shall float those waters o’er, 

Thy name be voiced along thy native seas, 

Alhemc’s pride and shame— famed, fallen ThcmUtocles ' 

Napoleon of the East ! ♦ like him, the first 
Among the foremost, while in Freedom’s name 
Thou Icd’st the van of battle— like him, nurst 
Upon the lap of Glory — whoreforo sbaino 
'rhe breast that fed thool and the cause disclaim, 

Which gave such lustre to thine early sword? • 

Was it for souls like tliino to sink their fame 
Among the satraps of a despot lord, 

And pile with traitorous pomp a parasite’s vile board 7 


111 , ^ Napoleon to the British Regent—* I come, 

like Tht^mistocles, Ac.-suggested one point of resemblance between these 
rdobratwl men. Perhaps their characters, as well as their fortunes, may 

afford materials for a more extended parallel. ' 
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Thy morn was bright with Freodom— wherefore spend 
TMne eve of life league with Tyrfumy ? 

May not the rWer, whare its wanderings end. 

Pure as the^oung wares of its fottotidn be, 

And mix unsullied with eternity ? 

I know not ; but the tongue of all time gone 
Proclaims, If Man be blest, if Barth be free. 

Not by Ambition mutt the deed be done. 

Which still for some rain gaud will leave Hui goal unwon. 

Frail gains ! eren there AmbUion*s high pulse foil, 
ICven then n cloud obscured that noble brow. 

As, glancing back o'er the Deep's slar^Uropp'd hwcII, 
His eye survey'd the grandly mournful show 
Of Asian ships and captives Greek hands row 
The torn Imperial galleys I— Did the sight 
Kcmind the conqueror how Fate sways below 
The cypress and the laurel Be what might 
TIu* shade, it came — It pass'd— his eye as wont grew bright. 

\'et well such scene might prompt the gazer's breast 
How Time and Change the rule of man disown. 

And bid the victor vail his stately crest 
At iron Destiny's imperious throne. 
r.atc on those decks the Median plumes had flown. 
Anticipating victory — now they bare 
In bonds their vanquish'd lords, while many a moan 
Of bleeding Persians, faintly heard, declare 
How (lark to them the eve, in Grecian eyes so fair. 

There wore they throng’d, the satrap and the slave. 
Forgot their bondage, and extinct their pride ; 
Following, not sharing, o’er the glittering wave, 

The triumph of the foes so oft decried, 

Tlic slander'd sons of freedom : Some belled 
Grief, by all felt not, struggling to control 
Thoughts of the fair babe, and the fairor bride, 

Ix‘fi where thy kingly waves, Choaspes, roil— 

Sw(H'l waves I all wormwood now to the fond exile's soul. 

Oh thou, spoil’d minion of barbaric power,— 

Degcuerato Aslarch ! could thine eye behold 
Thu thoughts of one such breast in such an hour, 

Haply thine heart, by royalty made cold. 

Would own one gon'rous weakness Wherefore roll’d 
This tide of wreck on Europe, but to swell 
Thy vanity of sway t The young, the bold, 

The free, the beautiful, the glorious fell, 

Because weak Xerxes loved a Grecian crown too well. 
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The tiger and the serpent, do they roam 
To slake their bloi^-tbirst with the waste of life ! 

Seek they in wantoiiness the peaceful ^ome, 

Or court, umlared, fha desolating strife? 

In the deep forest, with night-umbrage rife. 

They fix their dread and solitary lafr : 

The orphan'd infiuit and the widow’d wife, ^ 

Seldom the Wreck their fangs hate wrodght decl|ire, 

Or wall the fatal fage of venomous despair. 

Unlike the tyrant ! kit fer-iceptred hand 
Grasps at supreme dominion ; and for tkir, 

War calls its locusts up to waste the land, 

Which violation only can make his. 

Woe, woe to those, who seek their baleful bliss 
In wringing tears, blood, curses, from their kind I 
Who, to revenge the happiness they miss, 

Enthral the body and degrade the mind, 

And with a wrong’d world’s sighs load the lamenting wind f 

Eat ye, the men, who with their strength have striven. 
What wreath for tfim shall Liberty entwine ? 

Your names will glow, like stars along the heaven. 
Instinct with immortality ; the line 
Of tunefal spirits will your deeds enshrine 
In lays that live for ever ; while forgot — 

Or, worse, recorded and accursed — shall pine 
The tyrant’s memory, yours will haunt each spot, 

On which to win or die was once your glorious lot. 

Tlte men of Marathon are gone ; but yet 
Their trophies light the unforgotten plain : 

The sun that look’d on Salamls is set ; 

* But who dare say its warriors fought in vain T 
Greece, when she casts off her ignoble chain, 

Will call their spirits from the sacred wave. 

And turn to conquer on the same bright main. 

Hail and ferewell t ye everlasting brave, 

Who there to servile life preferred a splendid grave ! 

Bend from your clouds, shades of the mighty dead ; 
Hear from your waves the music of your feme ; — 

Soon, o’er the fields and seas where once ye bled, 

May loftier lyres than mine your praise proclaim, 

The lyres of Grecian freemen » May each name. 

Which Time has given to Glory, o’er the bowl— 

The bowl of peace— relume the patriot’s dine, 

Kindle the fires of the rapt poet’a soul. 

And wake the song, whooi tonet threogh e^oMt aged relf f 
eredWou. 
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HISTORICAL SnitCD OF li&i? liWH BRFORK 

THI AGE W MOBAHHBD.* 

From ike GtrwuM ^ Jolum% GH^firkd Ekkkon^ 

According to Mosesit at so early a period as six h^dred years 
after the r^kge, the Ishmaelites conveyed spicery^ balm, and 
myrrh on their camels to Egypt. I have not been able to ascertain 
whether, along with the two natural productions of Arabia, they 
also imported the* spices of India, as the Hebrew annalist has 
neither directly mentioned such importation,]; nor interwoven any 
hint on the subject in his narrative. Two centuries later, it is probable 
that Asia Minor and Egypt purchased Indian produce from the 
Arabs, ibr Moses was well acquainted with cinnamon, § a plant 
which is known to be a native of India. 

The dark period between Moses and Herodotus, of which we 
should have known nothing chronologically, had not the history of 
a family accidentally furnished us with an imperfect record of time, 
supplied some information respecting India ; but the veil of fabu* 
Ions narration has been cast over the events of that period, and the 
philosophical inquirer must strip them of their mythological cover- 
ing before they can be received as positive historical facts. 

Modem authors have persisted in attributing a direct Indian 
trade, at a very remote period, to two nations, the Egyptians and 
the Phoenicians. Diodorus Siculus, not the elder Manetho, makes 
Osiris (be he deity or mortal) sail first to Ethiopia, then through 
the Arabian Sea to India and China, and far northward.|| The 
memory of this extraordinary expedition is alleged to have been 
perpetuated in India by the building of a city, and at Nyssa, in 
Arabia, by a hieroglyphic inscription on a pillar. H To this 


^ Those who refer to the aDoients for information on India should taka care 
that they are not misled ^ them* With them, India is in the East what 
Scythia Is in the North. They include, under the general name of India, 
Ethiopia, Arabia Telix, India Proper to the Ganges, and Persia. Had this 
circumstance, with which an attentive comparison of Arabian and Syrian 
with Greek historians, has made me aequainted, been known to the writers of 
the lut century, they would not have imputed ignorance to the Greeks on this 
poiut. 

t Genesis, xxxvik SA. 

t I certainly did not look iotp the Books of Moses for the name of India, 
since I am persuaded that the country was not known to him (see note ft at 
p. 488). But though unacquainted with that part of the world. It was not impos- 
sible that, by his emtinenitlon of plants, he might tgord, Indirectly, some 
means of Jading whether a trade botwem Ihdlm ind Egypt then existed. 

4 Exodna, xxx« Si. V. Gehdh Hierebotaaieon. 

i Dlodomt Slcnlns, lib. i. p. 10. 

k The following, according to Diodorus Siculus, lib. I. p. 16.. is the In- 
scription^noThp filv ferh Ac. Ac. My ftUber Is Saturn, the youngest of all 
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Sketch of the Trade with India 


mionary tale, Had and Kircher hare given the sanction of their 
authority, and the former* built upon it a system of jBgyptian 
commerce, which M. Mignot has successfully overthrown, f 

la the time of Herodotus, the Egyptian priests had not fabricated 
the story of a second expedition to India, which they consigned to 
Scsostris.J Diodonis Siculus, who lived nearly 600 years after 
Herodotus, is the first historian to whom Sesostris is Mebted for 
the fame of navigating the Ganges, and tho whole of the Indian 
Ocean, with 400 large 8hips.§i But how were the Egyptians, in the 
infancy of theii* navigation, and in the absence of suitable materials 
for ship building, able to fit out a fleet of 400 large ships in the 
Aiabian Sea? Is it likely that the Brahmins, who, in their annals, 
have carefully described a visit from Pythagoras, should havooverr 
looked the far more important landing of ^sostris in India.|| Be* 
sides, since Bratosthenes declared this expedition, against which 
may have been adduced in bis time numberless reasons, now lost 
along with other memorials of the Greeks, to be fabulous,1I how 
can Huct be justified in founding on it conclusions respecting the 
trade of India 1** 

Those great navigators, the Phoenicians, who sailed po the north 
of Europe for amber, appear to have undertaken no voyage to the 
East Indies ;tt probably because, before they had raaac suf&cient 


tho Gods. But I am Osiris ; that king, who led an array to every region, as 
far ns tho deserts of India, and those places lying under Arcturus ; as far 
aa the streams of tfio river Ister, and also to other jrarts of the earth as far 
ns tho Ocean. 1 am the youngest son of Saturn, sprung from an honourable 
Hiid noble race, a relation of the Day. And there is no place of the 
iiabitable world which 1 have not visited, distributing among all those things 
of which I had become tho beneficent possessor.’] 

* At Nyasa, In Arabia.’ — In this 1 nave followed Diodorus of Sicily, as I 
liad to relate his fable, though I am of opinion, with Bayerus, that Nyssawas 
in lr.dla. The grounds are these : l.The excellent Scholiast of Aristophanes* 
Hanoi, act i. sc. 6. p. 422, says, Kiaos 6 ai6wffot rots 'IkSoT; itfOfulffTt rrjir 
*£N ’INAOIX NYXHX* [' l^cchus is called Nyssus by the Indians, from Nyssa, 
one of their cities.’] 2. Neispoor, a place in India, corresponds exactly with 
Nyssu, for poor, which is afiixed to various Indian towns, fas, for example, 
FuUpoor,) is opui (Edificatio, tlrvctura. See ’ Baycri, Historia Bactrioa.* 

And 3. Strabo, Book xy. p. 687, speaking of India, says: ’Ek 8^ rw 

rouhroty NvtrtrcUous 8^ riyas f0yos wpoffuyifuuray xol ir^Xiv irap’ edrroTs tidcraw 
ai^itrov KrlfffM, &c, &e . — from those they called a certain nation the Nys- 
smi, nnd the city Nyssa, bmlt by Bacchus.’] 

• ‘ Ilistoiro du Commerce el do la Navigation des Anciens,’ p. 38. 

t *Merooiro8 do Litt^rature, tir^s des Registres do I’Aeademie Rojmledes 
liworiptlons et Belles Lottres depnls I’AnnOa, 1701, 1763,* t. 81. p. IW. 

X * flerodot.’ lib. II. p. 142. ‘ 

^ * tflodoms Siculus,* 1. p. 35. 

II * De Panw, Rccherchos Philosophiqoes sur les Egyptians et les Chinois.* 
T. I. p. 32. 

^ * Strabo,’ Ub.xv, 

•• ‘ Hlstoire du Commerce,* Ac. p. 38. 

++ On this account Moses knew nothing of the peopleof India. See ‘ Astrue, 




^gepf Mokpmmed* 

progress ia navigation, they removed from their 4)rigiAel element 
on the Arabian Gulf to the coast of the Mediterranean.* . 

But though the Phoenicians carried on no direct trade with India, 
the mercbandiso of that country Was to be fbnnd in their maH at 
Tyre, 600 years before Christ. Hither, according to foekielit 
were brought from Dadcn, a colony of Arabs, :|; on the Persian Chilf, 
three articles of Indian produce, namely, teeth (horns) of the 
Monoceros (Nahrwal),§ ivory, and cbony.|| . \ * 

Whether the islanders brought these commodities to T^, Of 
whether they were purchased for them by others who ujider^k 
the task of forwarding them, and what route they or the intermc* 
diate dealers followed, whether they chose a tedious and difficult 
course through Arabian deserts, or sailed up the Euphrates to 
Thapsacus, and then completed their journey by land, are questions 
I do no not pretend to resolve. If any people acted as third par- 
ties between them and Tyre, that distinction may have belonged 
to the Gerrss, provided it should appear that they are, as a nation, 


Conjectures sur les Memoiics Originaux, dont il paroit quo Moyse t'est 
scrvi pour composer Ic livce do laGenese.* Bruxelles, 1703. 

* There would bo no Inconsistency in supfmsing, with Strabo, a colony of 
Syrians to have emigrated to the Persian Gulf, (Compare Strabo, b. xvl. 
p. 766, with Niebuhr, p. who found a place called SQr in that quarter.) 
But the fact depends, first, on the coincidence of the name, which is quite 
accidental. Secondly, though there should be well founded reasons for 
believing that the city of Tyre, in the Mediterranean, had formed a colouy at 
SQr, in Arabia, it does not 'follow that the colonists traded to India. The 
contrary, indeed, may be inferred, as will appear from the next note. 

t Ezekiel, xvii. 15. The existence of Indian produce in the mart of Tyre 
does not prove that the articles wore conveyed thither by Tyrians. Had thSy 
tieen the original purchasers, would Ezekiel have mentioned Daden ? Would 
he not rather have named India itself? 

^ * Michfclis Spicilegium Geographicas Hebrmonim Extern,' p. iJOl, ' 

§ Hie probable conjecture on the Hebrew mnp, which 1 have adopted 
in the text, was first suggested by Professor Michtclis, In his * Spicllcgium 
Geographic Hebreorum Extcrc,* p. 206, 206. l*heNahrwal (Monodun) has 
a tooth as compact as ivorv, and dififering from It only in the colour, which, 
however, can be Imnrovcil by bleaching. That wares made of the tooth of 
the Nahrwal are .still sold for ivory, Is well known to dealers. It is not luf- 
prising that the Hebrews, as well as other ancient nations, should have taken 
the tusk of the Nahrwal for a horn ; for even in inodom limes this error ha* 
been fallen into, and a false system built upon It. 8eo ‘ Anderson's Relsc 
nacb GrOnland,’ p. 268. ‘ Before thi* the iioople imagined the tooth to be a 
horn, like the Uoma of a deer, a* they believed that marine animals had no 
teeth, (a notion itill entertained by a groat number of our Greenland cap- 
tains,) and thereupon founded the conjecture thet the pon)oise, the Pkoeeena^ 
or DelpklnutHepUntrionalit, was the female unicorn.* — * Wormius In Muiep,* 
p. 262, describes a Nahrwal, the length of which was thirty ells, with a task 
seven ells tong. In the year 1736, one came up the Elbe with a high tide, 
the task of which stood outside of the bead five feet four inches, Paris measitire. 
Hee * Klein. HIstoria Piseiuro Missu,' il. do. p. 18. sect. 18. tab. if. 'Linaci 
Syit. Nat,' ed. x. • Hill,* p. 76. 

9 * Bochart*s Ifieroxoic,* part ii. lib. i. c. 20. p. 140. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 13. 2 II 
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eoMekotlr wrawt* The Oeme, origmUyt^l. wd /for pw* 
pie, who fledfiom Chaldea to Arabia, f as the Thocmi did to 
Ld to etruggle tyitha barren eoil. To escane ^m starvation, they 
falded by the Euphrates to Thapsacus, ana then to the coMt of 
tte Mediterranean ; and thus grewa rich and powerful peopJe-l In 
the saine maimer, necessity compelled the MassihonsM, the Vene- 
tians, the Dutch, and the Icelanders, to become, merchants. 

It was not difficult for Asia Minor and Greece to oht^ Indian 
merchandise from Tyre; and the Greek who, a thousand 
after Moses, performed a learned journey, and on hm return related, 
but with a prudent <I»« <faat, facts which he had in part collected 
from mariners, might receive from Phoenician navigators accounts 

^ 

• Lonff before the age of Alexander, these ftiffitives had settled on the Per- 
sian Gulf; for Aristobalus, who was with Alexander s army, 

Strabo follows, gave an account of the track by which they prosecuted their 
t!^e. See below, Note %■ 


t Strabo,’ b. xvLp.m ^ « u 

1 The route which they followed varied at diflferent tunes. See Strabo, 
ai above. Their earliest course was by the way of Thapsacus. 

I must here point out a fault which Huet (‘ llistoire du Commerce,’ &c. 
D 66 1 has committed, and which later authors, who have touched upon the 
t^e of the Arabs, have imitated. He asserts that the inhabitants of Arabia 
Felix traded to India ; but he gives no authority, and those who follow him 
alve as little. The whole question turns upon the authority of Strabo, and 
writers who lived after his lime; but the testimonies are recent, and belong 
to a period when the Romans traded with India. Now, Strabo (b. xvi. 
n, 7S0.) says only this much: I. That formerly, on the Arabian Gulf, the 
^xury of two powerful people had iniluced the Alinym and Sabsei to embark 
ill trade • but he does not speak of India, and among the merchandise brought 
to Leucocaue, mentions no Indian, but merely Arabian articles. 2. Here two 
routes were open to them : they could convey their goods by land, on camels, 
bv the way of Hadsjer (Petra) to El Arish (Rhinocolura), and there transfer 
them to Egyptian merchants ; or, they could ship their cargoes for Myoshor- 
mos and sell them to Egyptians, and then forward the merchandise, on 
camels to Coptus, and thence on board papyrus ships to Alexandria, The 
latter track (Strabo, b. xvi. p.TSl.) must have been chosen in the time of 
Augustus, who arst made Myoshormos anenlrepCl. (See sect. 10.) 8. It was 
but shorlly before the reign of Augustus that the desire of mixing in the 
Arabian trade attracted the Romans to the rocky regions of Hadsjer. Conse- 
quently it appears that it was through the arrival of the Romans at Hadsjer 
iMt the' Arabians were drst prompted to undertake their trading expeditions 
to £l Arish. Strabo, after Athenodorus, also observes, to the disgrace of the 
I^iqaos, that the same spirit of litigation which the ^icanei y of the lawyers 
rtourUhed in Rome, was Introduced into the Arabian Deserts, as it had been 
fnto the fens of Germany, where it caused a revolt. This was the mote em- 
barrassing to the Nabalhean courts, as, before the arrival of the Romans, Judi- 
pUl ci^lroversies were unknown. 

, ^pqreyer, if the accounts of the invasions of India by Rings of Yemen 
(Schulten^s ‘ AIonuinenUL HUtori® Anliquiss. Arabuin.’ p. 40.) could be cre- 
dited, It might be conjectured that those expeditions had opened a way for a 
trade by the inhabitants of Arabia Felix with the 1^1 Indies. But these 
accounts appear to be merely inventions of later writers, and as the fertile 
country of xwaen Inclined the population to indolence, it is very improbable 
that expeditions so hazardous, as those to India, would be undertaken by 
them. 
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of the ludian commoditiea^ which he recorded in the jounmlof hk 
travels. 

While this trade was in nro|rres8, Alexander overthrew the iPhr- 
sign empire, and, not to be outdone by bis putative broths, 
Bacchus and Hercules, pressed forward to Ind^a. Twice he at- 
tempted, by two different routes, to circumnavifate Arabia and 
unite Egypt with the Babylonian Empire, which he had alihhdy 
conquered.* One fleet was fitted out from Egypt to sail to Susa ; 
(Shooeter ;) but, having been wrecked when it got half way, the 
expedition flailed. The second fleet sailed from &bylon, descried 
some islands at a distance from its course, made occasional desoeatt 
on the continent, and returned.t 

The Ptolemies at length succeeded in establishing a direct trade 
between the people of India and the Egyptians. The first Ptolemy, 
who, from being Governor of Egypt, made himself King, endea- 
voured to attract foreigners to his dominions, and founded institu- 
tions for the encouragement of trade ; but dissensions arising be- 
tween him and his jealous colleagues, want of time at last obllued 
him to abandon his plans for commercial intercourse with India. 
His successor, however, Ptolemy Philadclphus, established this 
trade ; and, like Louis XIV., the founder of naval jiower among 
the French, enjoyed the pleasure of seeing it flourish in the highest 
dcjpcc. In the first place, he accomplished the great project in 
which tradition has employed Sesostris and Darius, and, by means 
of a canal, joined the Nile, at Pelusium, with the J^d Sea, whence 
his fleets were to have sailed for India. J But as the numerous 
rocks and sandbanks rendered the navigation of the Bed Sea danger- 
ous to wretched Egyptian ships, built of papyrus, he, in the second 
place, laid the foundation of a city on the frontier of Ethiopia, 
named after his mother, Berenice, in the expectation that ho might 
from that point prosecute his commercial enterprises more success- 
fully. Here, however, bis caravans, which travelled from Coptus, 
had to encounter the difficulties of pathless and arid deserts, as his 
ships had before contended with the dangers of rocks and sknd- 
banka. Thirdly, to facilitate the journey, he also establilhed Several 
caravaaseraia between Coptus and Berenice. § Fourthly, and laitly, 
to obtain a better knowledge of the country, he seat two 
mathematicians, Megosthenes and Dionysius, to India ; || who, on 
their return, drew such an alluring picture of the regions they had 


* That iujudicious compiler, Arrian, who has related more ineonsfitendas 
respeetinf India and Arabia than all the other writers of antiquity put together, 
gives aoeounts of these expoditions.’-'llfstorto Hdiea, p. (Jw. 
t Ibid, p. m, 

X gtrabo, b. xv ii. p. 804. 

% Ibid, b. xvii. p. 816. 

I Strabo has made use of the reports of their mission In bis id and i7tb 
books. See tiso Pliny vi. 17. 


J H t 
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Tigitcd; that every one longed t6 try his fortune in India as eagerly 
as our Germans, fifty years ago, sought theirs in America.* * * § 

In a short time the newly established trade acquired a consider- 
able degree pf prosperity, and Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was the 
founder of it, saw, at a festival which was celebrated by a solemn 
procession, cinnamon, ebony, female slaves, 2400 Indian dogs, 
besides Hyrcanian dogs, and, including some Molossi, many parrots, 
and twenty-six oxen.t What wonder then, that Eratosthenes, 
who lived at the court of the third Ptolemy, should have obtained 
correct information respecting the voyage to India, and that Strabo 
should, on his authority, relate, what posterior voyages had cor- 
roborated, namely, that Tnprobane was seven days* sail from the 
most southern part of the continent ? % merchants sailed up 
the Nile from Alexandria to ('optus, and there loaded their camels 
with tho goods which had been brought to that place. The cara- 
vans travelled by night, and wore guided in their journey as the 
Assyrians formerly, tho Laplanders now, and all ships before the 
invention of the compass, by the stars. It was at first found ne- 
cessary to loud some caincds with water, but to avoid this incon- 
venience, and to have the opportunity of employing more camels 
in the transport of morchaiidize, cisterns for collecting rain water 
were afterwards huilt on the road between Coptus and Berenice.^ 
Previously, tin* papyrus ships of the Egyptains sailed only as far 
as Occlis ill Arabia, which was then tho entrepot for all Egyptian, 
Arabian, and fiidian merchandize ; and another people, probably 
Arabs, visited the ports of lndia.|| Now, however, a direct trade 
with India coinniencod. 

The navigation of India remained for some time in this state, by 
sailing slowly from Egypt and Ocelis along the innumerable wind- 
ings of the coast, until a maritime genius discovered a shorter 
course. The adventurous Hippalus bad, in bis voyages to India, 
paid particular attention to the situation of the commercial cities 
of that country, and to the phenomena of the Indian Ocean. Tired 
of the circi^itous course hitherto followed, on taking his departure 
from the harbour of Ocelis, ho sailed directly into the open sea, 
and landed successfully iu India. To immortalize the memoly of 
this heroic deed, the monsoon, with which he sailed, was named 
after him, and others followed, with emulative boldness, iu tho 


* U wosftftor iho return of Mejrosthenesand Dionysius, that Greek romances, 

iu the »tyi« ‘ Koriuuatus auUnis \Vislung-(’aj»,’ tho subjects of which were 
drawn from India, hogauto be written. Those who wish to see passages ex- 
tracted from these roiuances, muy read Arrian’s ‘ Ilisloria Indica,’ which is 
a fit companion for tho Icelandic sages. 

+ ‘ Alhenieus,* lib. v. p. ‘>01. X ‘ Strabo,’ b. xv. p.090, 601. 

§ Ibid. b. xvii. p. S\5. 

II I draw this conclusion from a passage in * Arrian’s Periplus Maris 
Rrythncl,* p. 14, 16. cd, Huds. Geogr. Min. t. i. which can be referred to no 
other period. 
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t)6wly ilitMi^overeil ioutc.^ This diiurui}^ eutcvpr^^ hftd two iiii- 
portant consequeiiccs* First, the Egyptsin uierchants, who no 
longer participated with the Arabians in their tedioas route, 
shortened the voyage to India. Secondly, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment speculated on the means of securing the monopoly more, 
firmly to its subjects ; and one of the later Ptolemies, probably wi<;b 
this view, founded a colony on the Island Oioscorides, where 
language of the people, six centuries after Christ, still betrayed 
their origin. t 

The state of the Gra'co-Egyptian empire must, at one timo, 
have interrupted, if not destroyed, the trade with India. An* 
tiochus Epiphanes, in the reign of Philometcr, made an attack 
upon Egypt, conquered and pillaged the Delta, penetrated as far 
as Memphis, and even bcsipge<l A'lexundriu, the supply of which was 
consequently obstructed. J The successor of Philometcr, a tymnt, so 
oppressed the inhabitants of Alexandria, that many, like the Hu- 
guenots of modern times, fled in despair to foreign countries. At 
length, feeling, probably in his finances, the mischievous conse- 
<|UCHCCS of bis misgovcruincnt, he not only scdemnly recalled the 
refugees, but, by promises of great advantages, endeavoured to 
induce foreigners to settle in his dominions. The merchants who 
had emigrated now retun.ed in crowds, and zealously united their 
labours to restore suspended trade, ^fhat it had, through thts 
tyranny of Ptolemy Physcoii, and the flight of the Alexandrian 
merchants, been entirely lost, might l>c concluded from an anecdote 
in Strabo, provided it could he regarded as Iii8t<»ri(!ally true. The 
const guard-ship, not a vessel that sailed to India, found an Indian 
nearly dead in a vessel which had been driven ashore in the 
Arabian Gulf. After he had recewered, and, by the command of 
the king, instructed in the Greek language, he related that he had 
been cast ashore at that place, along vvilli his companions, who had 
all died of hunger.§ It is said that under the guidance of this 
unfortunate Indian, Eudoxus of Cyzicus, who was then in Egypt, 
sailed,, by romiimiid of Physcon, to India, with presents to the 
Nabobs, and tims, as it would appear, renewed the intercourse 
which had boon discontinued. Eudoxus lnad(*d his ships with 
spicery and precious stones, which he intended io convey to his 
native countr>\ But Physeem, conceiving he had a gicater right 
to these treasures than Eudoxus, who liad earned them by his 
dangerous voyage, seized upon the rich cargo.|| After the death 


♦ ‘ Arritn*s Pcriplus Mari* Er>'thiw,’ p. 32. i 
t * Cosraas, IndicopleusU-s in opiaioue de uiuado,' p. 178. 

X ‘ Uvy,* xlv. II, 12. 

^ 'Fhc stamp of fiction is on the fnee of this stor> Foen Hirabo thought 
U so improbable, that he formally rcjecled lt,pp. — KK), IO|, An intorra|KU>a. 
of the trade may, howcTer, have given origin to the fabncalion. 

|j ‘ Slrabo,’ as almve. 
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of VhytMSOD, his widow, Cleopatra, sont a more considerable expe^ 
dition to India, under the command of Eudoxus, which did not 
rstvm until Egypt was under the reign of her son.* 

TPhe Egyptians seem to have prosecuted their trade with India 
ii&interrupte^y,t until after the unfortunate battle of Actium^ 
when the celebrated Cleopatra, wishing to rescue herself and her 
treasures from the triumph of Augustus, proposed to embark on 
the Arabian Gulf. % 

Under the reign of the last Ptolemy, l^ome was a maritime 
power, and in that character soon arrived at a splendour which, 
in the expedition of Pompey against the pirates, astonished the 
half of the then known world. Had her constitution ever per- 
mitted Rome to become a commercial state, she must necessarily 
have assumed that rank at this time ; for when Pompey, with the 
usual fortune of the Roman arms, prosecuted the war against 
Mithridates in the neighbourhood of theJCaspian Sea, a new way to 
India was discovered through Pontus and the Caspian ; § but of 
which, it appears, no advantage was taken. || 

Augustus, who soon after reduced Egypt under the rigorous 
yoke of Rome, despot-like, exhausted his treasury by the lavish 
expenditure of enormous sums to secure the favour of the soldiery 
and an indolent populace. To disguise his arbitrary views, hd 
shared the provinces with the Roman Senate, and, with apparent 
disinterestcaoess, gave up the richest. But the most remote, which 
were, however, protected by powerful Roman armies, and among 
them Egypt, the granary of Rome, and the central point of the 
whole Asiatic trade, were reserved by the wily tyrant for himself. 
The canals of Egypt were cleansed, and their flood-gates repaired ; 
and he made arrangements for the improvement of the trade with 
India. Ab the lawyers of Rome, who had no experience in mari- 
time transactions, were not able to draw up a commercial code, 
Augustus borrowed the laws of the Rhodians.f He also employed 
Dionysius to explore the interior of Asia, of which the ^mans 
had then no geographical knowledge.** Finally, because the har- 
bour of Berenice, from which, since the time of Ptolemy Phiia- 


* * Strtho,* as above. 

f Hid this Doi been the case, it can scarcely bo supposed that Agatharchides 
would have written bis book, * De Mari Rubro,* under the reign of Ptolemy 

X * Plutarch In Vita Anton,* p. 409. 

i Pliny ‘ Nat. Hist.* lib. vi. c. 17. The discovery of this route was oot 
dimcult, as the inhabitants of this region carried on an inland trade In Strabo*8 
time, and probably earlier, gee * 8tmbo,* b. xi. p. 40B. 

J At least 1 have met with no passage which might justify the belief that 
ian produce was ever brought by this route to Rome ; and PUny refers 
for his authority only to Varro. 

H Lei Rhodia 4e tactu. 

*• ‘PUay,’ lib. fl. tr. 
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roiaries^ and other relics. Correct information respecting 
CptHve to > be followed by ships bo’hnd to India, whs not obtained 
until a short while before the time of Pliny;* * * § and it was, probably 
supplied by the collectors of the customs on the Red Sea, who, in 
^ reign of the Emperor .Claudius, were driven on the islwd 
Taprobane.t From Alexandria, the traders sailed up the Nile to 
Coptus; they then proceeded by land to MyoshbjrmoSjJ from 
which they took their, departure for India in the latter' part of 
June.§ , Several months were spent on this voyage ; as, in conse* 

S uence of the burning heat of the sun, little progress was made 
uring the day. The ships always touched on their way, first, 
cither at Ocelis, or at Comocoim in Arabia, || and next at the 
Happy Islands,1I and Dioscorides,** whence, after refreshing, they 
made sail for their destination. 

In the time of Trajan, there were three Indian ports open to the 
Egyptians ; one at Barygaza, another at Calliana, and a third at 
Musiris. In the time of the Emperor Verus, the second, at^al- 
liana, was closed against them ; tt and if they were, by stress of 
weather, obliged to put into that place, they were compelled to 
sail again, without landing their merchandize, and to proceed to 
Barygaza under the convoy of Indian seamen, whom Sandanes, 
King of Calliana, sent with them. The politic Nabob of Barygaza, 
on the contrary, rendered the trade with the Alexandrians subser- 
vient to the increase of his finances, and sold them permission to 
carry on a free trade, for a large yearly tribute, in articles of cloth- 
ing, silver vases, musical instruments, female slaves, wine, and the 
finest ointmcnt8.;(;|; 

Merchandize was brought by the inhabitants of the country to 


• Pliny, vl. 23. Ibid. c. 22. 

+ Ibid. c. 22. ‘ Annli Plocani quid marls rubii vectigal a fisco redemerat, 
Ubertus circa Arabiano navigans, uqullonibus raptus.* Ho boasted of the 
grandeur of Home to the natives, and induced them to send amhasaadora to 
that city. In like manner, Lewis XIV. received an embassy from China. 

X Ibid. vi.. 28. * Sed quia major pars itiiieris conficltur noctu propter 

sstus et stativis dies absumuntur totum a Copto Bereniccm iter duodecimo 
confleitur die.* It does not follow, from this passage, that in Pliny’* lime the 
traders proceeded on ship>board to Berenice ; but that they made it an en« 
treqpdt for Egyptian merchandize, which was afterwards shipped at Myos- 
honno*. 

§ Ibid. * Navigaro incipient mstate media ante cant* ortu aut ab exorto 
protinoa.* But, accordlM to the opinion of the ancients, the Dog-star rose 
about the 10th of June. This information is also given by Arrian, in Periplo 
Marit E^ythrwl, p. 82. 

II Ihtd. ‘ Veniuntque circltcr xxx. die, Ocelim Arabim aut Canm thuriferm 
regionis.* 

^ ‘ Agatharchides,’ p. 00. ‘ Arrian,* p. 17. 

‘ .\rri«oas, in Periplo Maris Erythrmi,* p. 80. ed. Huds. Arrian, or lha 
author of this Periplus, probably liv^ under the Emperor Verus. 

XX * Arritni Pieriplus Maris Erythrmi,' p. 26. 
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fW»m the commercial cities with which theee wae ao 
navigable comnuiiucatioQ^* * * § and fidao from the neighbouring ’die^ 
tricts. ']1ie articles thus conveyed were chiedy the foUowhlg : 
varieties of onyx>t Indian sandou, molocbites, and much commM 
othoninm ; also nardns, cattyburiuia> patropapige, cabslite^ costas^ 
bdellinm, mmh, lycium, silhi and long pepper. These were 
changed for Italian, Laodicean, and Arabian wines, brass, tki|leail^ 
coral, chrysolite, plain and variegated dresses, belts, storaX) raell*' 
lotos, glass, sanderaca, antimony, and ointments. | Here, also, at 
in the other commercial cities, the Egyptians exchanged Indian' 
monev, which circulated along with Greek drachmae, introduced 
by Alexander's generals, for llomnn denarii, with great advantage 
to thera8elve8.§ Musiris was frequented on account of its excellent 
pepper and inalabatrum.{| 

The Egyptian ships, loaded with the rich produce of India, 
comomneed their voyage homeward iu the month of December. 
On fneir way, they touched at several places on the coast of 
Arabia, where they exchanged part of their cargoes for Arabian 
incense, and other articles. Finally, the traders returned with 
their merchandize to Alexandria, after an absence of nearly one 
year.f From Alexandria, which was the staple of all the produce 
of Asia, those articles of merchandize were distributed over the 
whole of the then known world ; and in this way enormous riches 
were acquired, for the demand for such commodities wns very 
great. Rome annually lavished, upon Asiatic merchandize, at the 
lowest calculation, money to the amount of about 1,250,000 
dollars ; a sum which, at that time, when no American mines had 
depreciated the value of gold and silver, was immense, and tho 


* ‘ Arrianus/ I. c. p. 29. 

t Pompey, who, on his return from the Mitliridatic war, introduced among 
the Romans a new luxury in precious stones, brought the llrst Vasa Marrhina 
to Rome. — Pliny, XTii. 2. See Christ, do Murrinis veterum. Lip. 1785. 
What kind of price was put on these brittle utensils may bo seen la Pliny, 
lib. c. 

X With rmrd to many, indeed the greater number of the aboto articles, 
1 am not sufficiently acquainted with their natural history to venture to give 
them their vulgar names, or those which Indong to them in the Linncan 
nomenclature. Any one who may have time to collect and arrange all that 
is to bo found in the ancients on such articles, would. In return for his labo- 
rious task, receive the thanks of every lover of natural history. For the 
sati^ctlon of those who may wish to prosecute this subject farther, I shall 
quote the passages from which |j|lean my information ; and first, * Arrimus 
in Peiiplo Maris Erytbnei,* p. 88. 

§ * Arritnui,* p. 27. ^ 

H Bee note % above ; and * Arrlanus Pcriplo,* p. 81 , who mentions that many 
ships traded for pepper and malabatram to cert^ emporia, of which Mnairjs 
was one. 

H Pliny, vl. 88. Ex India navigaot nmose ASgyptio Tybi, nostro Dt- 
cembri. 
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Sketch of ihe Tirade with lAdia 

itare of wMch was thiefly occasioned by the tvxwry of tha 
vdfaptuous Roman ladiei.*^ 

TJie power of Rome split into two divisions ; ohe In the East, 
the other in the West. The Western Empire was attacked by 
powerful barbarians, who probably put an end to all eotBmanleation 
between the Egyptian merchants and the volaptuaries of the West. 
The Eastern Empire, which had long indulged in the eonsomptlon 
of Indian merchandize, continued at first to receive supplies 
through the hands of the Alexandrians ; but it was not long 
before the merchants of Byxantium found the way to India them- 
selves. They embarked at Aila, sailed round Arabia, t and not 
only imported Indian merchandize for their own use, but, by inge- 
nious artifices, also secured to themselves the trade between India 
and Arabia. J The Arabians were, at that time, miserable navi-« 
gators, and crept timidly along shore, like the ancient Gkiuls and 
Britons, in wretched ships composed of sticks covered with skins, 
or of boards clumsily joined together by ropes, unproteefid by 
pitch or any sort of caulking, against the admission of the water, § 
while the Alexandrians and the Byzantines, on the contraiy, pushed 
out into the open sea on their voyage to India. The obvious 
advantages which the Arabs would have derived from a better 
system of navigation, could not fail to have forced upon them the 
employment of more durable materials, and to have taught them a 
better method of ship-building, had they not been totally destitute 
of the mineral which, for that purpose, is indispensable. This 
deficiency was not long a secret to the Byzantines, who prohibited 
the sale of iron to the Arabs under the penalty of death. || 

The ships of Byzantium, which sailed from Aila, and refreshed 
at Bulice in Arabia, proceeded, for the most part, to the island 
Taprobane, which was at that time a mart for every description of 
Indian merchandize. Thence the Byzantines scut ships to Male, 
Calliana, and other commercial cities of India, whereby they saved 
the people of different countries who came to Taprobane the 


^ Pliny has two calculations in his * Natural Ilistory 1st, lib. vi. 2S.— 
9dly, including tho merchandlae fh>m Arabia, and the country of the 8eces, 
lib. xii. 18. 

+ ‘ Procopius de Bello Perslco,* p. 83. ed. HoeschilU. 

X On retrospection to the time when Hlppalus first ventured into the open 
aea, no trace is to be found that the Arabs brought merchandize fVoiii luaia. 
(See note U p. 449.) After that period, the Egyptians supplied them with Indian 
commodities, of which fact there are uumerons proofs in ^ Arrian*s Periplus 
Maris Rubri.* Tho Byzantines, when they began to trade with India, having 
on their way touched at Arabia Feilx, prohibited their seamen from selling 
Iron to the Arabs. Was not this done from fear that the Arabs might im< 
prove In the art of ship-building, and learn to sail to India themselves,— an 
entorprlze to which the geographical situation of their country naturally 
invited them? 

‘ Fincopius de hello Persico/ p. 32. ed. Hoeschilli. 


II Ibid. 
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tnmbleofmakiiif A^iQore dktaat and obtaiaad for 

s«]f«8 the profits of a earrying trade.^ Nerertheleas^ aU Aureet 
commaoication of the Byaantine navigators with the .prinqi^ 
commercial cities of India, did not on this accoant cease. Bat^ 
tlie Persians wrested from them the trade with the Seres. 

The Persians, who were sworn enemies of the BysaatIneSi had . 
foimded a mart, before the middle of the third century, ia Arabia# 
on the Persian Qnlf.t 

Shortly afterwards, the preachers of the Nestorian doctrine# 
whom the persecuting spirit of the ecclesiastical government of 
Byzanthim exiled, fled to India. As insinuating as Jesuits, they 
soon became favourites of the Persian court, made proselytes, 
sent missions to India, and everywhere established convents and 
bishoprics, dependent on a real Pope of the East, who resided in 
Persiflu In that age, therefore, the Pemian merchants found in 
the places to which they traded, as for instance in Male and 
Taprobanc, orthodox brethren and ecclesiastics of their own faith, 
who maintained polemical disputes with the Byzantine monks, and 
thus enjoyed more commercial advantages than the Byzantines.| 
Besides this, they, in the first place, carried on a trade in horses 
with Taprohane;§ secondly, their vicinity to the country of the 
Seres, secured to them the trade in 8ilk.|| In consequence of this 
last advantage, the Byzantines were obliged to procure thoir 
supplies of silk from the interior of the Persian empire ; and this 
was probably the case before the year 420 ; for at that time 
Byzantium complained that her merchants were plundered in 
Persia. H This trade gave to Dubius, a Persian province, a 
remarkable degree of prosperity. Not only were the nnest horses 
reared there, but the province, on account of its fertile soil, 
became an emporium for the Byzantines, Iberians, and other « 
neighbouring nations, who brought merchandize thither to 
barter. * •* ♦ 

Of the annual profit which the Persians derived from this trade, 
we have no statistical account; but that it was considerable, is 
evident, because the merchandize exchanged by the Byzantines not 
being sufficient, they' had every year to transmit the balance, which 
was considerable, in money to Persia.tt 


* * CoHsas lodicopleust,' p. 836—838. 
t * PhUoftorgU. HUtoria Eccletbutica,* lib. iii. c. 4. 

X * CosiDM lodicopleust,* p. 886-338. § Ibid. p. 888. [j Ibid. p. 138. 

% ‘ Soermtes, Histor. Eccles.’ lib. vli. c. 18. 

•* ‘ Procopius, do BcUo Perslco,’ p. 80. od. Iloeschilii. 
t* ‘8«ld*s,* f. V. 
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The perpetual wars carried on between Persia and Byzantium 
must often have interrupted all commercial communication for se- 
veral years at a time. The Byzantines regarded with jealoupy the 
large sums which flowed into their enemies* treasury, and made re- 
peated attempts to destroy the Persian monopoly. 

With this view, Justinian urged the Homerites in Arabia Felix, 
to make war on the Cavades, and promised to purchase silk from 
them, if, with their assistance, he should wrest the silk trade from 
the Persians, and they become the medium of intercourse with the 
country of the Seres. The whole plan of the expedition was drawn 
up ; but the scheme was not prosecuted, on account of some internal 
commotions among the Homerites, and because Belisarius, who, 
with an army to which the Arabian auxiliary troops were joined, 
protected the East from the invasions of Persia, was recalled to 
oppose the Vandals. Thus the Persians retained the undisturbed 
possession of the rich trade in silk.* 

Nevertheless, the Homerites undertook, in their miserable shljps, 
the voyage to the country of the Seres. The artful Persians did 
riot pretend to exclude their neighbours from trading to the same 
ports to which they repaired themselves ; but they forestalled the 
silk market, in the same manner as, in modern times, the British 
forestalled the trade of India against the French, and thus dis- 
gusted the Homerites with an enterprise, in other respects, not very 
allaring.t 

In this way Justinian found the commercial policy, by which he 
hoped to procure silk without the intervention of the Persians, 
completely frustrated ; but two monks from India soon introduced 
into Greece the caterpillar which produces this exquisite article, J 
and founded the first silk manufactories in Byzantium, Athens, 
Thebes, and Corinth. It happened, on this as on other occasions, 
that fortune favoured the empire, by bestowing advantages which 
the efforts of Justinian were no longer capable of obtaining. 


♦ ‘ Procopius, de Bello Persico,’ p. .34. + Ibid. K c. 

t ‘ Jl'eophanes Byzantius ap. Photiu.* ‘Procopius Vandalie,’ Ub. iv. c.7, 
p. ol3. 
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COMFAlUttVfi MORALITY OP THE LAWS OP COMIfUIi^ll(Sr| 
AND THOSE OP NATIONS. 

In every day’s conversation we hear it decidedly stated 
civilization has arrived at its highest point ; that human thoo^t 
has exhausted every subject, and that, in the management of aroi^ 
in general, just and sound principles have been discovcrcdi An4 
form the basis of human action. To this, however, we must demur, 
and it will be our object, iu the following paper, to show that this 
supposed meridian of light and knowledge, the result of our com- 
bined industry and thought, is, at present, but ns the twilight in 
reference to the future destinies of the world, and that our moro/ 
civilization is as yet but in ift» infancy. 

Perhaps it would be going too far to say that many of the truths 
hitherto admitted have partaken, more or less, of the nature of 
paradox ; hut, astounding as it may appear at the first blush of the 
assertion, we arc, nevertheless, persuaded of its truth. The sciences, 
the arts, the general industi 7 of man, have undoubtedly made 
immense progress ; but civilization, considered as a moral science, 
has remained nearly stationary ; or, at best, is as yet extremely 
defective. Wc know that several of the Kuropenn states can 
boast of splendid palaces— of sta.tuary and paintings, finished to 
high perfection ; we know they can display vast treasures in in- 
dustry and the arts: but wc look to other objects as proofs of the 
civilization of nations. Luxury, and the pomp of genius itself, arc 
often the adjuncts to, and decorators of, barbarism ; which, with 
all their influence, they liave not as yet been able to destroy. Wfi 
desire to understand the merits of public institutions; wc ask to be 
acquainted ^vitli the principles of government, and the specie^* of 
education furnished to children. But it generally happens that 
for actions, wc are presented with books ; for sentiments and 
belief, with doctrinal points ; and so on, throughout the catalogue 
of human duties. 

One thing, however, is clear, that the duty of man in society 
commences as soon as he comes into the presence of another indi- 
vidual man ; aud when a number of persons, even for the first 
time, assemble together, no matter whetlicr on the borders of 
a river, or in some other spot more obscure, even then, we 
say, duties are imposed upon each of its members towards the 
others; and each individual has, in his turn, contracted, either ex- 
pressly or impliedly, engagements towards the sovereign society at 
large. As societies increase, as they settle iu more oistant quar- 
ters ; as their wants and wishes gradually enlarge ; as their rude 
commerce, with their other interests, multiply and strengthen, — 
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thek original duties remain the same in pnncipie^ although they 
mnst necessarily appear to change in their relationship to external 
society. The moral obligation is superinduced upon the natural ; 
and) as what is termed national civilization advances, so shall we 
find its best, if not its only secure basis, to be foiinded upon strict 
adherence to that ever-existing, though often unseen, ana too fre- 
quently un-admitted moral obligation. The grand principle of this 
political machine called society injustice ; its conservative po^rOr 
in patriotism ; and the principle of its destruction is e\t\^ anarchy y 
or despotism. Each individual in society should be just to lus 
fellow-man as well as to society, even for the individual’s owu 
good ; society should be just to each individual, as well as just to 
all other societies ; and hence we arrive at the necessity of a uni- 
vsrsal duty. When the individual tyrannizes over the individual 
or communities, — and when society, in its turn, tyrannizes over either 
an individual or other societies, — ^we arrive at a state of crime ; 
and when an individual sacrifices himself for the good of society, 
we call his conduct by the term patriotism. 

Such are the uucliangcahlc bases of the great code which has 
emanated from universal justice. These principles have their echo 
ip the consciences of all men ; and must wc not ask ourselves, with 
astonishment, how it happens they should have been so long des- 
pised, and that nations, which even now boast of the highest degree 
of civilization, should have scarcely adopted any portion of them in 
their mutual and reciprocal interchange of duties? Every man 
admits that individuals should* he just towards each other; the 
feeling that he should be so, strikes deeply into the heart; a 
rigorous justice is invoked, and often enforced, with respect to 
the individual’s moral duty ; hut society (as applied to states or 
nations) has, on the contrary, been ruled by conventional policy ; 
or, by what Pope has so happily termed a ‘ crooked justice.’ 
That such u difference in principle should exist between the duties 
of individuals, and of societies, is not merely matter of regret, 
hut is disgraceful to the spirit and intelligence of modern times. 
Were all knowledge and all power concentrated in any one two 
bodies of society, the wonder would he comparatively lessened ; be- 
cause, in proportion ns knowledge is limited, the many are unable 
to ascertain their rights, and principles may be invaded, while their 
injurious consequences w'ould be remote and unfelt. The history 
of Rome, the histories of France and England, in short, the history 
of every notion pretending to civilization, can attest the truth of 
these observatious. Nay, those histories would justify os m g^ing 
inneh farther ; for it would appear that nations, In relatkm to 
each other, have often remained in a barbarous or savage state, 
while the individuals composing those states had arrived at a de- 
gwe of ^lizatlon, approaching, in some measure, to perfection. 
The iodIvRtial duties have been acknowledged ; their performance 
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powtohed} wWl# 

wtiOBsI Mm Ku; hem Hj^t, »•§ ue, and geneml, not «ftw no- 
avieaoeditt and rardyaModed to mtbout the inteivention or brute 
^ei . It ban thus lutppeBed that injustice has gorerusd na^ of 
meHywl^t Indiriduals have often submitted (as betwseuoach othpr) 
to sooti ki.iOXtreiEio rigour of justice os io some instftoces tA onottjit 
to^o blra^li vpon homiinity. For examplopthe taking away of bmiMUi 
IHb may be, and is considered, one of the greatest crimes ; and ye^p 
tb pimisb lesser crimes, society itself becomes guilty of what may lie 
termed legal homcidey or, in othor words, takes upon itself to de- 
prive an individual of life at its mere will, and upon its own personal 
authority. Society punishes robbing, when attended by force and 
violence, sometimes with death, and sometimes by punishment oidy 
less severe in degree ; and how is this ? Society usurps the right 
of property of another ; and, while punishing other crimes, the 
award of punishment induces, as its immediate consequence, the 
confiscation of the property of the adjudged criminal. Thus 
society, we see, punishes the individual robber, while the same 
society does not abstain from conquest : for it wrests from less 
belligerent neighbours whole provinces at once, and dooms the sub- 
jugated people to tyranny and to slavery ; while, strange to say, 
It affects to call such conduct by the terms of military renown, 
national glory, and other equally honourable epithets. Crime is 
only reputed crime in the eyes of the law, when it is committed by 
some one individual to the detriment or injury of another indivldoal ; 
but, if crime be committed by a hundred thousand against one, or 
by one against a hundred thousand, or by nation against natioopit 
is not only excused, but it assumes the name of heroism, of honour, 
and not unfrequently of virtue ! Need we any use of argument, or 
any detail of facts, to justify these assertions ? Need we refer to 
the pages of antiquity, or look beyond the hour at which we writO 
in order to prove how nations have violated their duties, or how 
they have wantonly trampled upon the rights and privilege^ of 
others 1 And how is it that all this comes to pass, — that it is 
apnjottded,— or if not applauded, why is it not punished ? VHiy 
is wre no cefieor morum amongst nations, while each separate 
state takes such especial care that the bdividoals who compose 
it ibaU be punished with the utmost rigour of laws, enacted, too, 
by tboee very persons who are allowed to violate the same duties 
mth impunity ? 

Let us, however, not be mistaken ; our object is not that crims 
should go unpanwl^d, nationally or individually, but that such foul 
iiifuotice and soch monstrons contradietions should no longer be' 
permitted. Either let us abjure all morality, as far as regards 
our dnties towards society, or at once admit that we are all equally 
bound to act upon one universal principle of morality .^^t us slate 
bokUy, in the face of the world, that lawt have gArally bOea 
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mMiIb In the'int¥i'«t and 

STday dominates in the l>r“ Xfi&X In 

« admit frankly, that this is the same j»*e? in 

S<v vexatious aJd contertious intrigues 

ttiPi ftnanish provinces, bound hand and foot, tP wpa^t | 
iiw ffba^mand^ated.) which directs the Tur^^tfte 

suffering Greek, the blinded T^ch '^mea'itHI 

guesc Constitution, and, we blush to say it, whi^ 

heartless and unconstitutional fiat of the Parliament V 

Brifarait ««««’>•«’ injured, and suffering pwpk of 

th7s!Lr*kiugdom-Ireland. If individual and 

were the same, how could these anomalies exist 1 If the duty t 

man towards man could rationally, naturally, aye, and scnptnrally 

rv^how c^uld we find France iLding s« 

rSpn.toshakc the freedom of Portugall f /"l 
tain^constitnte a new world in South J^erica, ^ 
thraldom of the besotted and bcmglitcd Government of Spam , . toa 
vet “^Government of the said Oreat Britain, so far forgetting 
[ts mlral oblations to society at large, as to hoW Ireland « a 
condition little short of brute and savage nature ? We, in E"iSl“^> 
Imast of laws and institiitions—we boast that our religion ha* !»«» 
'purged from the abuses of pepery—wc hold ourselves out to rte 
Lrld ns the asylum of the oppressed, as the pnnisbcrs of th« «P* 
Tireasor —and yet, in the West, our own subjects arc treated as helots, 

?n the East they are treated ns slaves ; and all our ne*"'"®! ^ ef 
the negroes of the West Indies extends to this 
womcifnre not to be subjected to the lash, and men with “'"ds^d 
feelings are to he considered fcllow-bcings, (althoaKl*.^'^ 
faces,) if they hra;ve the burning of a tropical sun, if they toil 
and sweat for their owners’ wealtli, and if, m a word, they doft 
the image of their maker, and conform, in ail the absolutism of 
tyranny, to the whims, caprices, or, as it may be, the colonial logu- 
iations of their legal and tyrannical masters ? , 

Before the eighteenth century, no voice, oral lewt but few, Wre 
lifted up against this political monster, at whose shrine 
cists nnS pLosophers had consecrated altars. 
of experimental philosophy— that mighty 

and spirit-stirring pen-BacoN, that man o hitherto nn^ld ^a- 
city Ld acuMcS-BACON, even in Q • 

tempting, and evanescent world, one of the ^nghtest gloria* 
ooXgMination.-could not free himself ^7 ‘.h* 
tractions, the scholastic speculations, the profeMional P«J«»^ 
with which his craft had tinctured his colossal mind. 

Tlthough far removed from the ^ol of J 

not foLke his habitual worship. It is lamanta^, indwd, to 
think— th^Aich every-day’s experience teaches ‘h'^og ®« 
liUui lif official '^personages never dream of ciinag abuses 



UMiff om bwhw rf^ny gi^n profassion; and that, d^eh is 
Uit moal Uneiitable redaction of all, the J^ateat men^ in.wr,oinn 
and dl^liipaoiintries, neyer fail to make a cottpiondse 
ackaoii^lfgnd jnstioe towards indiyidualB, and that imiittice whidh 
tliay ■■ff^ *** to be necessary to the palpable and disgusting de* 
^figna of power and antbority in state ajlnirs. 

Tbdre'are not many of the writers, of what may be termed retnote 
anti<|aity , ' who have blended, with their inquiries, thesdence^f 
morality, as generally applicable to the purpose and business of ordi- 
nary life; they had their systems, and lived and moved under 
impressions, such as Plato, and Homer, and Socrates, and Seneca 
felt, and taught, and loved ; but the virtues they taught wcfe 
severe to practise, and their lives in few relations corresponded with 
their precepts. With them the span of human life was narrow, 
though the sphere of duty was large ; the business and the com- 
merce of mankind was restricted ; society was neither so classified 
nor artificially refined as in after times, or at the period in which 
we live. But after all, we must still be surprised at the splendid 
efforts which they made to teach men a love of real heroism, of 
genuine constancy, and the subliniest notions of virtue. They 
taught their disciples that to be virtuous was to be happy ; that 
order must exist in every state ; that all could neither be leamed, 
wise, nor the possessors of supreme authority ; they taught us 
human nature in the school, in the camp, and in the senate ; and 
they left it to modern times, not to teach us new principles, but 
the application of those already known, to that state of society iii 
which a larger growth of wants, of pleasures, and other circum* 
stances have arisen. 


However, from their time, ages rolled on, and little improve- 
ment was made in the condition of man, speaking of him in his 
Individual capacity, or congregated into what we now call society. 
The light of revelation soon after burst upon us, centuries se^ed 
ta have changed their course; new nations gathered together; 
passions oveiw'helmed the new-modelled world ; human institutions, 
for good or for bad, spread over the surface of the habitable 
globe ; a genius arose here and there, which dissolved the flitting 
fabrics of existing societies ; conquest flapped its bloody wings, 
and Innocent broods were congregated under their sanguinary 
hpfiaeoce; wars and broils soon followed on the evil hatchii^; 
Ilie spawn of blood was matured into tyranny, and under 
the mutations of this monster, nations of black and white have 
usurped the dominion of mankind to a period, which, we could wiim, 
for the sake of humanity, was not so remote. We shall not pow 
srade through the dreary desolation of mental of idle pu- 

Orimlat Herald, Vol. 18. 9 1 
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lBnd» and tMtk^ 

tiidirf who have a taste for miserable chivaUr#' for aelijldiiajBilm^ 
mery, sickly romance, and the bnfiboneiy of mistffken sensibility. 
SHU, whatever have been the Btdte bf th^ whrld, the vantt^ 
the wishes, an^ the pleasures of foankind increase^ ; J%^i^des 
of saVages became civilized, by mixing, in co mmn^ i t i i i^ itlm 
less savage; the darker ages, rolledt away ; . aii(L. aa.Jpi4^^ 
became more knitted together intheir moral and. otbej^re^tii^ 
Opd as societies or natiops^ found their interesU ri^mr^caHy jlep 
pi^n^t^on each other, they adopted a new and di&rent jpi^^ 
of proceeding., Ignorance led the way to fanaticism ; in the pn^ 
gress brtime, fanaticism gave way to a more rational zeal; tb|s 
zeal became attempered by sounder thinking and more natural 
modes of acting; and, in the silent, but progressive events of 
those conjoint influences, the art of printing and the mariner’s 
OOtQpdss came upon us, like lightning from heaven, to open the 
treasures of nature and of man; while man, as if not utterly un- 
grateful, has at length began tardily to answer to their awaketdng 
ppwers. 


Spbaking of the darker ages, and how we have casually receded 
from iheni ; again comes our leading position, In tokat degree dp 
ati towards nations ^ as all admit individuals in all na- 
Itoue ore compelled to act towards individuals^ We shall not lopic 
io France— -the next approaching to Great Britain, according to the 
mate of all her writers, except the man of men, the other great 
puhHcisb— liOCKE. Locke read a lesson to our own Government 
L^ke opened out and fathomed the human mind — Locke admitted 
bur duties, but asierted our rights— *Locke inculcated genera) prih- 
ciptes uf good government, but he emancipated subjects from their 
slavery to princes and powers. In a word, he asserted and proved 
ths dyiiuty of mankind, if they would only do their duty. We 
are uot combating the reasonings of Mr. Locke, as to innate ideap 
we take no part with Leibnitz, with Euler, with Pascal, n^f 
wl^ the mighty Milton, on a subject, as yet disputed, 
poeitiop* is clear, plain, and explicit; and we ask, how does^it 
l^pep that individual towards individual shall be subjected 
a rigorous justice— while nation as to nation shall be allowed 
to run the gauntlet, and be freed from the obligations of na- 
tural or universal morality? Grotius, PufiPendorf, Vattel, and 
Lord Stowcll, have delivered opinions, which, in their several 
perij^ of time, have been the standard of international law ; but 
rbad them with a view to the international obligations of morality, 
aud there they ark found to be completely silent. And why is 
tbist )^t us ansvter, that nations and their rulers have vtew 
mjltidtetitt imagined they have an interest adverse to the ie4f> 
vlduUs' vmm they rule ; that nations usurp the right of tegli- 
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ittd that vImi sack « tfil^B pfvvtfH waniyiwdiMyi 
ailh ilifr Bantii 

4eUfi^ ^ 

WHeii tMte ki a eoik\|Mlrat!^e de|rre6 of 
aind btrig^'imrk'hiad in hand; iiiditidlialB id* oori^ 

from die j^Werfkl some admta^s from tbd ifant 6f iMkit btlldr 
fndhidnais mast ^ffer. The macMae of gOTemibeiit H hli fltt 
tilde said to work well ; and those who lend themselVes to tie 
operating system, may have some chance of preferment, arhik‘l|ii 
honest, the deserving, the plainnipeaking, and the tirtudds^ m 
left n 


-** to ehooM 


“ Tlwlr place of rest, anO Prottdeoee thalr gaUf.** n 

Looking to our own and other countries, how doea the mutUy 
stand ? or rather how has it stood from that period, from whaaee aj) 
may be allowed to date an actual period of moial clvilUationf Noa# 
of the great geniuses whom we We mentioned have ever endea* 
voared to introduce, into the domain of moral ideas, the rectitude 
and precision of the e^ct sciences; they have never dared to 
acknowledge the perfect identity which exists between individual 
morality and that of a community of people, — between the mo^ 
of kings and governments reciprocally towards other kinga iiM 
other governments. The reason of this again is plain the goverh- 
Ing and the governed have no reciprocity of interest or reel|h]^. 
The governing, generally speaking, can only govern in conSe^en^ 
of the weakness or pusillanimity of the governed. The Mve^niM. 
it is true, are in all cases the many : but the condiet 
the power of briberv, and the natural disposition of each Mlviddui 
tc) benefit his condition, (be the result to bis fellow-indiridilp) 
what it may,) enables the one to dominate for an hour, and 
the other to submit during that hour, or some subsequent hdtir. 
to such domination, till, in the sequel, it has generally been ^ujid 
that while individu^ exclaim against the abuse of national po#hi% 
means are found to win them away to the ascendant faction^ Um 
the mass of the population are left to their dangerous imd «Bp(itea 
fate. 


No doubt, tlm eloquent and ingenkma men of this and other 
ueuntTiee, have set mankind upon the right road to discoveries 
upon this subject ; and there can be as little doubt, that eloquqpt 
and ingeaiotta men of other Umes are also to be found emhattl^ 
upou t^ side of justice, and engaged as the apolorists of the 
el individuals against those el govermuents sod nations. j((^ 
his. eloquently and truly said— TrupukfUa ti 
km$f vfui in bM0 nnUa esse /uru esusss.'* PtoTAUCH, iq/]^ 
9lt 
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parallel of the lives of Alexander and Caesar, has also decidedly' 
admitted, that good faith is the only means by which man- 
kind can be governed.” And in his life of Pyrrhus we find many 
just, though indignant observations upon the same subject. Here 
then we find that ancient as well as modern authors justify us in 
our opinion; our leading proposition stares us at every corner, 
and over and over again we are compelled to ask, — ^Why is not indi- 
vidual and national morality reduced to some common standard of 
obedience? The advocates of kings — of power in other chief magis- 
trates than those of kings — of oligarchies, aristocracies and repub- 
lics — all are found inclining to their favourite power ; — they quote 
authority, they cite precedent, they invent some one sophistical 
argument or another, to justify the ways of power against weak- 
ness. Else, how can we look to the dismemberment of Poland ? — at 
the invasion of Sicily by Austria? — else how can we think with 
common forbearance upon a few monied men in England attempt- 
ing to justify their usurpation of the whole East India territory ? 
Have they improved the people? have they fertilized the soil? have 
they dislodged ancient prejudices? have they fostered genius? have 
they reduced chaos into order? or rather, have they not almost in 
every instance left confusion worse confounded? 

Sovereigns educated in the seraglio, or in the palaces of despo- 
tism, may easily persuade themselves that they have a divine 
right” over the people whom they govern ; that Providence has 
made other men to be their slaves ; and that they arc entitled to 
take by force, or at their caprice, from the wealth amassed by 
their industrious subjects. Nor is this a doctrine of one or two 
thousand years ago ; it exists in full force at the hour we write. 
The sovereigns of Europe, notwithstanding their high-flown pro- 
mises, as well as the ministers of those sovereigns, still insist 
strongly upon the divine right of kings, to outrage all morality, to 
plunder at discretion, to violate public liberty, and to consider 
the royal promise as ^ the baseless fabric of a vision,* a mere 
empty sound. But this doctrine, though repudiated in England, 
seems to be sternly maintained in many of the dependencies of 
England, especially in Ireland and the East Indies. Though the 
vast continent of India adds so much to the private fortunes of 
English individuals — although the soil of India might afford em- 
ployment for so much English skill and capital, and such extra- 
ordinary profit — yet it is strange to /contemplate how little has 
becfi done for that country — how fearful the government seem to 
be of treating that mighty limb of our empire with the feeling of a 
parent state. Jealousy and distnist preside over the distracted 
councils of India ; and until the system by which she is and has 
been governed, be altogether altered, we may well charge England, 
as a nation, x^nth enforcing one degree of moral duty between in- 
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dividual and iudividua), and acting upon another, as h uatiou, to- 
wards the individuals composing her grpat empire in the East and 
in the West, but in the former more especially. 

Such conduct, we are aware, has at all times found its advo- 
cates. Grotius and Puffendorf, in claiming some lights for man- 
kind, have been so delicate towards power, as to war against that 
justice and that universal morality, the principles of which they 
sot out by adopting. Machiavel, despite of his power of sarcasm, 
in attempting to prove too much, has proved nothing. Our own 
historian, Gibbon, is never to be believed, when speaking of the 
sacerdotal order. No confidence can be placed in Hume’s history 
ot royalty. And even Bodin, so notorious in liis support of the 
several republican doctrines, is usually unjust in his estimate of 
that which concerns the respective interests of nations. 

But we shall conclude by repeating, what we have already said, 
that all polirif, not founded upon morality^ is a science of faUe* 
hood and deception. This eternal ajid unchangcnblc truth requires 
to be brought constantly before the eyes both of nations and of 
kings ; for it cun only be by both acting on the basis of pure. «o- 
ralityy that Peace and Justice will ever acquire the sovereignty 
of the world. 


TllK MAKINKK’8 (JRAVE. 

Oh )C v»ho re'l in perfumed halh, 

'rinnk of the mariner at sea. 

On wlioin the hliaduw uftliu great ware faili, 
Uliilc the winds how! drearily. 

Ye ha>e lights gleaming in your bowers, 

Aiul Iho echo of music comes. 

Sweet and soft as the night dew to How cm. 
ThrouKh gilded and shining domes. 

But he looks over the vessel's side, 

As the winds roar fierce and loud, 

He ‘.(■es but the billows in their stormy pridc->- 
ilo looks up at the black stoiro cloud. 

He thinks ujwn his cottage home. 

Of his children so lovod and fair ; 

And feels that the hour may quickly eome 
hen they shaU be desolata there. 
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They mey look from the dlazy cliff In Tain, 
ifTion the blue sky smiles ots the wate, 

Nor think that the sun, which brightens the main. 
Cannot pierce to their father’s graTe. 

They may play in Joy oo the golden sand, 

When the storm has pass’d In its gloom, 

Nor deem, as the ripples roll sparkling to land. 
That they roll o’er their ft^her’s tomb. 

The widow and orphan may hang o’er the spot 
Where the dead in the church*yard sleep. 

While the willow sad, and * Forget me not,’ 
Grace the spot where the mourners weep. 

But lone and deep is the seaman laid 
Who sinks In the ocean surge ; 

The storm blast howls as his grave is made. 

And the sea birds sing his dirge. 

When the martial chieftain goes to rest, 

The roll of the muffled drum, 

And the minute gun, and the flag depress’d, 

Tell the vrarrior’s hour is come. 

When the potent statesman sinks to earth. 
Banner, and plume, and pall. 

The pomp and pride of might and birth. 

Swell round his funeral. 

But the elements come forth combined 
In their power when the seaman dies, 

• The rattling thunder, and rushing wind. 

Meet at his obsequies. 

He has banner and plume in the broken cloud 
That rolls o’er the dreary sky ; 

The lightning’s torch lights his heaving shroud. 
And THUS doth the mariner lie. 


Bernaro Wycuifs. 
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No. m. 

Bails of (he KtH — Isle of Rhoda — NiUmeter^OU Cako--^- 
Oeorge, the Stayer of the Dragon^Turkieh Fanerat’^ 

B Otars — Caraiwmfor MedifM* 

The baths of the East, so celebrated for their antiquity and 
luxury, had often held out to me their strong temptations, though 
a dread of their effect upon my extremely relaxed habit of consti- 
tution had hitherto deterred me from entering them ; but to-day, 
cramped in every joint, by the fatigue of my recent ascent to the 
summit of the great pyramid, and sore in every limb, from the exer- 
tions made to wind through the deep passages and roysterioua 
chambers of its interior, a persuasion of their beneficial effects on 
a stiffened frame overcame all my apprehensions, and after dress- 
ing with difficulty, I entered one of the principal baths in Cairo, 
about nine o'clock. Under the care of one of the attendants, I 
was conducted from the outer room, in which the garments of 
visitors arc left, through the narrow passages, all increasing gra- 
dually the temperature of heat, until wo reached the room properly 
called the Bath. Here, stripping off the clothes which had been 
wrapped round me in the outer chamber to prevent taking 
cold, I was seated on a bench of marble, surrounding a fountain 
in the middle of the hall, and in an agreeable temperature of about 
i05®. The dome-built rooms, the sides and pavements of which 
are elegantly finished with rich mosaic ; the ample marble reser- 
voirs for immersion ; the surrounding rouches— ^very thing, indeed, 
wore the air of luxury ; and to a people fond of inaction and re- 
pose, the bath must be a high enjoyment. During the first half 
hour, the Turkish attendant was employed in gently pressbg the 
muscles of the body, bending the joints, and varying the position 
of the limbs, while a perspiration, as agreeable as profuse, Issued 
from every pore, and gave roe a mdual relief from all jhe stiffoeas 
and soreness with which I entered the bath. To an European, the 
ideas of perspiration, and suffering, or fatigue, are so intimately 
associated, that the sensation of pleasure, which now accompanied 
this relief, was altogether new to me ; and 1 conceived that If it 
were possible to exhaust life by such a process, this mode of dying 
would be the most agreeable that could be conceived. IVith a 
small bag or glove, n^e of goat's hair, I was rubbed from head 
to fiaot, and saw with surprise the long and solid rolls which this 
powerful frottement brings from the skin, rendering it as smooth as 
satin. This operation was followed by a gentle friction with a fine 
soft mass of raw silk and highly perfumed soap, and this again 
removed by a pnre tepid shower. 1 was then conducted to a 
white marble reservoir oiled with water, the temperature of which 
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could be altered at the pleasure of the bather, and here reposed my 
limbs, which bad acquired an incredible pliability, while the skin 
was soft and smooth as that of an infant. The room was now per- 
fumed with wood of aloes, yielding a fragrance of the sweetest 
kind. The descriptions of the ancient bathes in Homer had often 
delighted me ; but, until actually visiting this, I had never cor- 
rectly appreciated the pleasure it was capable of affording ; and if 
it could thus yield enjoyment from the swarthy hands of a wrinkled 
old man, what must have been the feelings of Telemachus, when the 
glowing fingers of the lovely princess, the youngest and the most beau- 
tiful of the daughters of Pylos, wandered over his swelling veins, per- 
fumed his yielding limbs, and trembled, perhaps, to execute the dan- 
gerous task ? After the bath, 1 reposed u]^ a couch that bad been 
prepared for me in one of the outer rooms, and enjoyed the sweet- 
est sleep and most delightful dreams that I ever remember ; 
each, no doubt, an immediate consequence of the refreshing puri- 
fication which this most delightful of all Eastern luxuries affords. 
After dressing in the clean and loose Oriental garments which my 
servant had provided for me, 1 found coffee, sweetmeats, and per- 
fumes prepared in another apartment ; after partaking of which, 
T left the bath at four o'clock, and throughout the remainder of 
the day enjoyed a calmness and serenity of feeling, full of satisfac- 
tion and delight. 

An English traveller, whom 1 had been long expecting by way 
of Alexandria, bad just arrived from Syria, alone, having lost his 
companion by a fever at Tripoli. In paying him a visit, I had 
hoped to prevail on him to accompany me into Upper Egypt ; but 
disappointed at not arriving early enough to see the Pyramids, he 
had already engaged a passage for Alexandria, to depart in a few 
days. I sent for Denon's work, and, turning over its pages, a slight 
inspection was sufficient to tempt him. He told me it was possible 
he might alter his determination, and I was cheered by the hope, 
at least, of his doing so. In order, however, to improve the short 
stay he proposed making here, wo rode together to Masr Fostat, 
and crossed over in a boat to the isle of Rhoda, to inspect the 
Nilometcr. 

This column of white marble, surmounted with a Corinthian 
capital, and divided into cubits and fractional parts, is fixed in tlie 
centre of an artificial basin, the bottom of which is level with the 
bed of the river — the pillar itself being about a foot in diameter, 
and the basin from ten to twelve feet square. It is surrounded by 
the ruined wall of a once handsome mosque, in the centre of which 
it stands; and which being on the northern extremity of the isle of 
Rhoda, admits the waters of the Nile through a channel built for 
the purpose. This building, which was destroyed by the French 
iu their last campaign, was afterwards used by them to erect ovens 
for their troops, and is now completely dilapidated. As not merely 
the prosperity, but the very existence of Egypt as a habitable 
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country, must ahrays haira depanded on tho iaundatien of its soil, 
an attentiDn tot the lisa of the river roust have been one of their 
earliest studies. Accordingly, we find that the Nilometer was 
originally fixed at Memphis, its roost ancient capital \ that being 
destroyed in the ninty-sixth year of the Hegira, it was removed to 
Rhoda, by order of the Caliph Soliman ; and this being again 
broken down a hundred and forty years afterwards, it was re-ereoted 
by £1 Metaoakkel, under the name of the New Mckias or Measure, 
which is the Nilometer that now exists. Aiound the walls of the 
basin are Arabic inscriptions recording those changes, cut in relief; 
and still very perfect. We learnt from the superintendant of the 
place, that on the rise^f the Nile, this column is examined every 
morning by appointed pefitonS, and its height proclaimed in the 
public streets ; that when tie water reaches to twenty cubits, the 
canal which supplies Cairo is openeif with great pomp and cere- 
mony ; that it had hardly ever failed to attain this elevation, and 
that in the present year it had exceeded it by five cubits, forming 
one of the highest inundations within recollection or on record. 

Leaving the southern point of the island, we walked along its 
eastern bank, which faces Gizch, from which it is separated by 
the Nile. Reposing under the shade of the spreading trees, that 
border its western edge, we found n number of female parties, 
attended by their slaves, enjoying the delicious freshness of the 
river breeze, indulging the shadow of that freedom for the sub- 
stance of which they pant so eagerly, and endeavouring to forget 
the imprisonment of the harem, by fluttering like captive birds at 
a distance from their cage. My companion was delighted with 
the charming contrast to the grey rocks and naked plains of Syria ; 
and there was certainly a beauty in the landscape sufficient to chum 
the most fastidious taste. This island, a perfect garden of verdure 
and fertility, enjoys a fairy situation, and is thus chosen as a retreat 
of pleasure by persons of every age, sex, and condition. Its 
northern and southern views lose themselves in the windings of the 
Nile. Isolated by its stream from Fostat, on tho one side, and 
Gizeh on the other, those divided channels present an ever-varying 
picture of moving scenery. Mount Mokattam and the holy spires 
of Cairo rise in the cast, and the massy pyramids elevate 
their summits in the west ; every point of view, indeed, presents 
some object of interest or beauty, and every step opens np some 
novelty of prospect. 

Returning to Masr Fostat, we visited the aqueduct, and the ruins 
of the ancient Fortress, which, according to Strabo, was built by 
some Babylonians, who returned here with the consent of their sove- 
reign ; or, according to others, by some Persians after they bad 
ravaged Egypt under Carobyses. It was the garrison post of one of 
the three ^man legions which held possession of this country, bub 
it is now unfit for military or any other purposes. We entered the 
Coptic convent, and visited the grotto in which it is pretended the 
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lioly family eonceaied theiiiMl?ea, whan flying iota Egvpt ta Afoifl 
the persecution of Herod, in obedience to the nngel of Uie Lord's 
command ; and a^rwards called at a Greek convent to refresh. 
Before we partook of any thing, however, the Superior wished us 
to see the relics, and fusing through a large collection of toes and 
fingers, teeth and nails, blood and hair, of saints unknown m any 
calendar but their own, we came to the Sanctum Sanctorum — hal- 
lowed by the precious elbow of the famed St. George, the slayer of 
the dragon. The recollection of my boyish days returned ; the 
* History of the Seven Champions of Christendom’ recovered all 
its lost interest ; and we talked of St. George’s prowess and re- 
nown, as though he were a hero of our ow^ times. But the priest 
was most unpardonably ignorant on so important a matter. He 
knew nothing of his saint ship beyond the act that canonized him, 
or of the scene of his exploits, except that it was in the Holy Land ; 
and though one might pardon his uncertainty as to the identity of 
the relic itselfj yet not to know whether it was the right elbow 
or the left, was an ignorance too gross to be forgiven ! It was an 
instructive lesson, in the knowledge of human nature, to observe 
how strongly his jealousy was excited, when the servants told him 
we had visited the Coptic grotto of the holy family before we had 
come here. Both the virgin and her infant child, were, in his esti- 
mation, much inferior to St. George ; and, from the invidious dis- 
tinctions which he drew between them, it might be fairly inferred 
that if the Saviour himself should again return upon the earth, he 
would desert his train, to follow in that of this miraculous con- 
queror, St. George, whom he had, from infancy, been accustomed 
to regard as the idol of his adoration. 

Depositing a few piastres ‘ pourTamour de Dieu,'a3 these priests 
both received and distributed their food without payment, we rode 
to Cairo, passed through its labyrinth of streets from west to east, 
and came out among the extensive cemeteries, that lie scattered in 
the plain behind the city in that quarter. Here another scene pre- 
sented itself, in the interment of a 'Turkish infant. An Arab 
walked before, bearing on his head a coffin covered with an em- 
broidered cloth, on which sat the image of a child richly dressed ; 
wearing a female turban, and the flowing tresses of its hair descend- 
ing over its shoulders, covered with gold sequins and spangled. 
About a dozen hired mourners followed the corpse, making a dis- 
mal lamentation, and piercing the air with their cries. No .grave 
had been dug for it, in preparation, until finding a vacant spot, they 
halted, when a male of the party, who was provided with a spade, 
soon dug a hole of about a foot in depth. During this time, the 
mourners ceased their cries, and the females all drank water out of 
a brass cup. When the whole was ready, a priest knelt at the 
grave, assured the survivors that death was the gate of heaven, 
and after a short prayer, the cries of the mourners were resumed ; 
the body was then taken from the coffin, and buried in an embroider- 
ed silk bag, in which it was completely enveloped ; after why*^ 
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prde4sdoii ihe^ed ltt tbe mm ord^r, ainl we o<mtiini«d oir fidey 
as at first iotended, towards the tombs of the Cafiphs and the Ma« 
malttke Beys. 

These edifices, situated without the walls of the city, and nearly 
a mile to the eastward, though much injured by time, and ne- 
glect of repair, arc still highly interesting monuments, and form 
a most beautiful architectural group. The light rifchnesa of thd 
Arabian style prevails through all its vaiicties of form, and every 
variation presents new beauties. A skilfully designod Saracen 
palace might be made infinitely elegant ; as there is certainly no 
order of architecture in which ornament can be so abundantly la- 
vished without becoming heavy ; although it would still stand apart 
from the divine chastity of the Grecian, or the grave and solemn 
majesty of the Egyptian temples. 

We returned through the bustle of a||Arab fair, held in the 
neighbourhood of the Caliphs* Tombs, where there appeared to be 
as much fun and frolic as ever reigned in Smithfield ; and thus 
closed a day of varied and interesting pleasure. 

Having been given to understand, from all those with whom 1 
had conversed on the subject, that it would be dangerous, if not 
impracticable, to perform my intended voyage up the Nile in a 
European dress, I was assisted, by the merchant with whom I re- 
sided, in the selection of an Oriental one, for which purpose wo 
passed the greater part of the day in the Bazars together, where I 
was agreeably detained by the objects of novelty and curiosity that 
presented themselves on every side. There is no part of the city, 
indeed, where the infinite variety of its inhabitants may be seen so 
well as here, and where the attention of a traveller to their manners 
and customs would be more amply repaid. It is impossible not to 
admire the fidelity of description which distinguishes the ‘ Thou- 
sand and One Nights.' The same characters are before one, and 
the same scenes and circumstances, even now, divested of the mar- 
vellous, daily occur. 

After being occupied through the whole of tlie following morn- 
ing (Oct. 17), in paying visits to the Frank families of Cairo, I 
passed the afternoon with Colonel Butain, a French officer of Engi- 
neers, who had visited Mount Sinai, and Up}>er Egypt, and pene- 
trated to the Oasis of Seewa, from Alexandria, without, however, 
maldng any new discoveries relative to the site of the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon. He described to me his having arrived at a large 
lake, in the^ centre of which was a small island, with the appear- 
ance of ancient ruins on it ; but this it was impossible to verify, as 
none of the Arabs encamped around it had ever been on the island 
Itself, nor was there a boat or any other means of passing over to 
it. He spoke also of a petrified forest, of several miles in length, 
throt^h which he was conducted on his return ; but to this 1 was 
not induced to give implicit credit, though he made the most 
solemn protestations of its truth ; and other persons of our party, 
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long resident at Cairo> professed, to have heaid the same thing from 
native travellers in Lybia. 

Taking our fowling-pieces, for an hour’s diversion, we formed a 
pigeon-shooting party, and rode early, on the morning of the 18th, 
to Shoobragh, the country residence of the Egy])tian Pasha. As 
we were fortunate enough to obtain admission into the gardens, I 
found more pleasure beneath the shade of its arbours than in the 
sports of the field, and accordingly remained there alone, while my 
companions were in the adjoining grounds. The Pasha’s dwelling 
being closed, I had no opportunity of seeing its interior ; hut the 
situation of the house, gardens, &c., on the edge of the Nile, renders 
it a most agreeable residence. 

Returning from thence before noon, we were sufficiently early to 
see the grand caravan setting out for Medina, with the new cover- 
ing for the Prophet’s toiib, on which occasion all the splendour of 
Cairo was exhibited ; as it was an event which had not been wit- 
nessed for the last fifteen years, in consequence of the holy cities 
being in possession of the Wahabee Arabs, over whom, however, 
very signal successes having recently been obtained, the Pasha of 
Egypt had undertaken to open the road in person. We followed 
this caravan from the city to the Tombs of the Caliphs, where it 
halted, for the purpose of forming in order; hut all was so con- 
fused, that it was impossible to trace any tiling like a plan m its 
arrangements. The consecrated camel w'hich bore this holy bur- 
then, and which is for ever aftenvard exempted from labour — being 
adorned, lodged, and fed, at the public expense — was the object of 
every one’s attention, and some lives were lost by persons being 
trampled on in the eagerness of the crowd to approach and kiss its 
sacred covering, and commit the holy theft of bearing away one 
of its threads. It was calculated that there were thirty thousand 
pilgrims in the caravan, besides the military escort, musicians, 
standard bearers, camel drivers, &c. 

On the 19th, accompanied by ray friend, I rode early to Masr 
cl Ateek, or Old Cairo, the scala, or harbour for boats bound to 
and arriving from Upper Egypt, in order to select one of these for 
my voyage up the Nile to Keneh, from whence it was my intention 
to cross the Desert to Cosscir, on the Red Sea. After much time 
and difficulty, we at length procured an excellent boat, with a crew 
of nine persons, including the reis, or commander, and his young 
son, at a charge of nine piastres, or little more than a Spanish dol- 
lar per day. After taking pipes and coffee together to confirm the 
bargain, in one of the coffee-houses near the river, where the cap- 
tain stipulated for a large portion of the sura to be paid in advance, 
according to the almost universal mode of dealing here, we sailed 
in the same boat to Boolac, making the tour of the Isle of Rhoda, 
and passinff near to Gizeh, on the western shore. My afternoon 
was passed in the Bazars, completing my preparations for the 
voyage on which I was about to enter. 
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fundamental errors and pernicious consequences op the 
LAWS OP quarantine. , 

No. IV. — Conclusion. 

In 1825, the question of pestilential contagion was again much 
and vehemently contested. On the side of the received doctrine, 
ill the absence of fact and argument, assertion and assumption were, 
as usual, freely employed. Dr. Maclean was alike the object of 
the censure of the advocates, and the praise of tlie opponents of 
that doctrine. A pamphlet published at this period, attributed to 
the Rev. Dr. Walsh, Chaplain to the British Embassy at Constan- 
tinople, entitled, ‘ An account of the Levant Company, with some 
notices of the benefits conferred upon f^ciety by its officers, in 
promoting the cause of humanity, literature, and the fine art8,’&c., 
in speaking of the plague, takes occasion to make the following 
observations : 

‘ It ha* been, however, reserved for one of the most extraordinary men of 
the present day, through the agency of the Fiovant (’ompnny, to do almost as 
much for the curt* of this disease (the plague,) as had been formerly done for 
that of the small pox. Under the auspices and at the expense of the Uompany, 
Dr, Maclean went to Constantinople intho year 1815, and personally examined 
all the phoenomena of this distemper. In the midst of the abject terror that 
surrounded him, this intrepid man entered and took up his resUlenco in the 
plague hospital, exposed himself to the disease, marked its symptoms, and 
watched its progress in the numerous casv-s that everyday occurred ; and after 
passing through the most appalling dangers and revolting scenes, he happily 
survived, and (inally returned to his employers with such lights on tho nature 
of this disease, as will probably form a new era in its history and mode of 
treatment: in the words of the ambassador, Sir Robert IdsloD, “ the opportu- 
nities he has had of a narrow examination of the plague, both in the case of 
the patients and in his own person, have given him a knowledge of tho disease 
which may prove of essential benefit,” and convince Europe that its great 
auxiliaries, ignorance and terror, have been the principal causes that hitherto 
extended and continued its ravages. 

‘ Dr. Maclean has published “ Results of an Investigation respecting Epi- 
demic and Pestilential diseases, including Researches in the I/:vant concern- 
ing the Plague,” 2 vols. 8vo., 1818 ; and ” Evils of Quarantine I^aws, and 
Non-existence of Pestilential Contagion,” I vol. 8vo., 1824. There Is much 
important information contained in these books ; but it Is to b© regretted that 
there is also much that is wholly irrelevant. But whatever opinions may be 
entertained of his compositions, there can be but one as to his conduct, and 
that is, that it deserves unqualified praise. His aeal, his intrepidity, his hu- 
manily, his activity, hi* perseverence, and hU self-devotion to a pursuit from 
which every one else shrinks back with horror and dismay, are the qualities 
of no ordinary mind, and mark him as one of those men who seem destined by 
providence in different ages, as instruments to improve the condition of mao- 
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klod by IttpDrtaBt discoveries and cltanget . And if Dr. AfadMA diA nothing 
more than lessen that debasing terror, which, while it degrades the mind, 
predisposes the body to take the disorder— if ho only pointed out a new origin 
of the complaint and induced men of science to investigate it— if he merely 
set in his own person the example that medical men may approach the sick, 
so that they are no longer abandoned to ignorant empirics— if, in fine, witfumt 
neglecting any reoionahle precaution^ which ought never to be omitted in an 
fnfectious disease, he has conveyed a feeling of security and a hope of success, 
he has already become a public benefactor.* 

In Numbers V. and VI. of the ‘ Westminster Review/ published 
also that year (1825), there appeared two very able articles, attri- 
buted to Dr. Southwood Smith, of Trinity Square, in which the ar- 
guments of the advocates of contagion are stated at great length, 
and triumphantly combated. The Reviewer pays a high compliment 
to Dr. Maclean, whonf he denotes as * one of those extraordinary 
men, who is capable of concentrating all the faculties of bis mind, 
and of devoting the best years of his life to the accomplishnient Of 
One great and benevolent object / repeatedly risking in this cause 
his life, and encountering for its sake all sorts of snspicion and 
abuse. We may observe, by the bye, that there must he a very 
strong disposition in man to truth, for on any principle of priidenOd 
no man would ever depart from received opinions. In politics he 
is branded as a revolutioHist ; in religion as a heretic ; in business 
as a projector, ‘ If I held a hundred truths in my hand/ said Fon- 
tenelic, ‘ 1 would not let one of them escape.’ Fortunately all men 
are not so pnidcnt as the old philosopher; and in spite of example, 
every now and then there arc men ready to sacrifice peace, happi- 
ness, and wealth, with the quixotic design of benefiting the world. 
All this, of course, is as it should he, because it is ; for philoso- 
phical imprudence was not given to man without a reason, any more 
than worldly wisdom. * But/ continues the Reviewer, * the demon- 
strations of respect and gratitude, which he (Dr. Maclean) has re- 
ceived from private individuals and from public bodies, in all the 
countries which he has visited, have proved that the benevolence 
of his Intentions have been recognised, and the value of his labours 
appreciated ; and he may enjoy the further satisfaction of knowing 
that his opinions are making a steady progress, not only in his own 
profession, but among well-informed men in every station, and that 
at no distant period they will universally prevail’ 

Early In 1825, a bill was brought inth Parliament, founded on 
the report of the select Committee on foreign trade of the preced- 
ing year, with a view materially to alleviate the laws of quarantine. 
But such was the clamour against the proposed alterations raised 
by the Sanitarians In England, and re-echoed by those of the con- 
tinent. that Government thought fit to recede from their original 
intentions, to re-model the law in such a manner, sa to render 
it inefficient or nugatory, and scarcely intelligible ; leaving, how- 
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eTer|t1ieiMSt6li)ittai7 discretion tothePri^^Codiieil. Theltfldian 
states had, in their alarm, or afif^ted alarm, for the eonseqnences 
of the ]lroposed diminntlon of quarantine in island, gone so fkr^as 
to len^hen considerably the usual period of detention fbt British 
ships, as if the inhabitants of this country were actually empSsted ; 
the merchants turned their backs upon bvestigation, and even 
blamed Dr. Maclean, whom they bad before encouraged, as if he 
had been the cause of this new mischief ; and the Government, in- 
stead of remonstrating with vigour and firmness, as would have be- 
come them, agamst the extravagant measures of the foreign quaran- 
tine stations, weakly acquiesced, against their better knowledge, 
in the pernicious views and prejudices of the most insignificant of 
the Itidian states. Would this have happened, if the quarantine 
restrictions had not, upon grounds very different from those of their 
merits, been in favour with the Government of this, as well as with 
the governments of other countries ? In the mean time, petitions 
from Dr. Maclean, on the subject of these laws, were presented to 
both Houses of Parliament ; one to the House of Commons, in 
March 1826, by Mr. John Smith, Member for Midhurst, and one, 
in June of the same year, to the House of Lords, by Lord King, 
Of the latter, which differed in some respects from the former, 
and which has not been published, it not being the custom of the 
House of Lords to print petitions, the following is a copy : 

‘ To Ue Lordi Spiritual and Temporal qf the United Kingdom qf GretU 
Britain and Ireland in Parliament astembled, 

‘ Thb huublb Petition ov Charles Maclean, M. D. 

* Shewbth, 

‘ That Quarantine Laws, purporting to be for the preservation of the public 
health, are founded on the belief that epidemic diseases depend upon a specific 
contagion. 

‘ That their object is to prevent the introduction and spreading of epidemic 
maladies generally, but more especially of plague and yellow fever. 

* That the means which they employ are bills of health ; quarantine and 
lazarettos ; and in general, every mode of separation, seclusion, and restric- 
tion. 

* That this system originated In ignorant and credulous times ; bu been 
coBtiqued without proof ; and rests at this moment upon no other foundation 
than the assumptions of the iOth and 17tb centuries. 

* That, with respect to yellow fever, the doctrine of contagion has, by the 
experienced part of the medical fhculty, been for some time abandoned ; and 
that even those who still persist in mainudning it, admit that precautions 
against thU disease are unnecessary in England. 

‘ That your Petitioner trusts ho shall be able, even within the compass of a 
petition, to adduce to your Lordships sufficiently strong grounds for concladb- 
ing tbit plagne cannot be propagatk by contact ; that its cause is incaptble 
ofbeing Imported ; that that cause cannot, therefore, be a specific contagion ; 
and nmisequenlly that quaraotine Iswt art without foundation or object. 
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. * That in a plague hoipitel of Conitantlnople, in ISlik, t^.^resttlt pf a free 
intercourse, upon a large scale, botweeu the sick and persoiie In health, was 
proof that the disease is incapable of being propagated by contact, arithmeti- 
cally as nineteen to one ; and that other unequivocal instances of a similar 
result arc within the knowledge of your Petitioner. 

‘ That during the 140 years in which the commerce with Turkey was carried 
on by the Levant Company, previous to the establishment of quarantine in 
this country, as well as during the 104 years in which quarantine has existed 
. — in all 244 years — ^no disease has been occasioned in consequence of impor- 
tation, by ships, or goods, or persons, into England. 

‘ That with respect to the last great epidemic of London, in 1666, which 
happened in the interval (160 years ago,) its phoenomena have distinctly as- 
signed to it a place amongst epidemics, excluding it of course from the num- 
ber of contagious diseases ; the laws of these two classes of maladies being 
not only dissimilar, but opposed. 

* That, contagions not being limited to soil, it would have been quite im- 
possible, did the supposed virus exist, that it should not have been in a con- 
stant course of importation, in the twenty thousand vessels, that must have 
arrived in British ports, during the first of the above periods, from countries 
liable to epidemic diseases ; and in the thirty thousand vessels, that must 
have arrived, during the last of these periods, could communities survive such 
ordeals. 

‘ That your Petitioner humbly submits, that the entire absence of sickness 
among the crews and passengers of 6 fly thousand vessels in 244 years, and 
among the expurgators of goods, in thirty thousand vessels, in 164 years, in 
England, is proof that pestilential contagion had not been shipped in any one 
of these vessels (for if it had been shipped it could not have invariably become 
extinct on the passage, nor could quarantine have prevented its atfecting thi' 
persons on board) ; and that it had not been shipped in any one of the nume- 
rous cargoes which were imported during that long period of time, from coun- 
tries, ill some of which epidemic diseases were almost constantly prevailing, 
is proof that it does not any where exist. 

‘ That your Lordships will readily perceive that a specific contagion could 
not continue to prevail for a long series of years, in any one country, without 
its being conveyed to every other with wlfch that country had intercourse, 
whelhei; by sea or land. 

‘ That the non-importation of the cause of plague into England by sea, and 
Into Persia by land, at those times in which it has been raging in Turkey, 
is, therefore, a most unequivocal proof that that cause is not a specific conta- 
glou. 

* That, in principle, quarantine laws very much resemble our ancient laws 
against witchcraft, recently repealed, with this material difference in practice, 
that, whilst they are iullnitely more destructive, they have not, however, 
fallen into disuse. 

‘That, as your Petitioner has proved at large, in wofks which are before 
tha public, these laws are, in times of pestilence, a powerful additional cause 
of sicknws and mortality ; as well as, in other respects, bighly'lnjurlous to 
many of the best interests of communities. 
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* Thai tiny impede seleoee ; produce immorality ; obstrflct traTelliug ; 
restrict coomferce, natifation and manuikctares ; occasion the fidlure of ex- 
peditions and the destruction of armaments ; are injurious to the geUeral Con- 
sumer and the public revenue ; and are capable of being, as they havC some- 
times been on the Continent of Europe, rendered eminently subservient to the 
purposes of despotism. 

* That the question at issue is a question of faet, fit to be decided by ap- 
propriate evidence ; not a question of physic, fit to be decided by professional 
authority, opinion, or vote ; that, of the validity of the doctrine of pestilen- 
tial contagion, from its having so long existed as a mere matter of faith in the 
Medical Schools, physicians are necessarily loss competent judges thanothor 
persons of liberal education : and that, in all cases, induction of experiment 
ought to supersede assumption. 

* That, upon conviction consequent on direct personal examination, not- 
withstanding the previous inveteracy of prejudices in the Peninsula, the 
Spanish Cortes did, in 1932, reject, contrary to the unanimous advice of til 
the medical members of their own body, being nine in number, as well ai to 
the known opinion of an immense majority of all the physicians of Spain, 
the third project of a code of sanitary laws, which liad within a short period, 
been assiduously prepared by successive committees of public health. 

* That, in a work published last year (1924), entitled “ Evils of Quarantine 
Laws, &c.” your Petitioner presumes to have refuted alUhe objections against 
the doctrine of non-contagion, which have been adduced by the advocates of 
the sanitary laws, and more especially In reports of the college of physicians, 
and in the evidence of medical witnesses examined by committees of Parlia- 
fnent, in the course of the existing controversy : and tiiat ho now most re- 
spectfully solicits the justice from your Lordships, that his facts and argu- 
ments may be duly balanced against their assertions and assumptions. 

* That, if it should becorao manifest, upon thus fairly weighing the evidence 
on both sides, that pestilential contagion does not exist; that quarantine laws 
are consequently without either foundation or object ; that they are besidee 
productive of infinite mischief ; that they are eminently anti-commercial, anti- 
social, and anti-christian ; and that, whilst the evils apprehended from their 
abolition are purely imaginary, those which would result from their continuance 
are real and serious ; all the best interests of mankind would imperiously 
demand the earliest possible abolition of restrictions which are a source only 
of evil. 

‘ That if, on the contrary, it should l)ecome manifest that pestilential con- 
tagion does exist, and that sanitary laws have both a foundation and an ob- 
ject ; consistency, as well as public safety, would imperiously require, that, 
instead of being modified or abolished, quarantine restrictions should be aug- 
mented induration, increased in rigour, and universally extended. 

* That as to ignorance respecting epidemic diseases, perpetuated by the 
fundamental error of the belief in pestilential contagion, may, on a reasonable 
compntatioD, be attributed the deaths of several millions of hamtn beings 
annually throughout the world, and the misery of many millions more, 
eamettoMS, perhaps the iroporiunlty, with which yonr Petitioner presdmeito 
press Ms conclusions upon the attention of your f^dshlps, will, he li per- 
snadeds he readily pardoned. 

OritfUal Htratd, VoL 13. 9 K 
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* Tl)»t your Petitioner, having thus respectfully offered to your Lordships 
an epitome of principles obviously of extraordinary importance and universal 
applicability, entertains the most perfect reliance that your Lordships, in 
your wisdom, will adopt efficient measures, in order speedily to arrive at a 
ilecisiun respecting their validity, which may form a correct ground for legis- 
lation, and prove permanently satisfactory to your Lordships* minds. 

‘ And your Petitioner, as in duty bound, will ever pray.’ 

In the different stages of the new Quarantine Bill, the subject 
was repeatedly debated in Parliament, and strong opinions ex- 
pressed against the doctrine of contagion. On the second reading 
of that bill, Mr. J. Smith is reported, in the ‘ Morning Chronicle ' 
of the 3Iat of March, to have -said, that, ‘ since 1819, the opinions 
of medical men had undergone a considerable change on the sub- 
ject. This was not the time for him to refer to the authority of 
Dr. Maclean ; that gentleman, whom he was proud to call his 
friend, possessed more knowledge of the subject than any other 
man ; and notwithstanding the prejudices and professional jea- 
lousies he had to encounter, he had made many converts to his 
opinions.’ On the same occasion, and in the same Journal, Mr, 
Hobhouse is represented to have said, that, ‘ with respect to the 
opinions of professional men, there were many reasons why much 
confidence should not he placed in their conclusions. Such men 
were under siicli shackles from their very calling, that they were 
rarely found (he friends of hnprov’cmcnt. But he would say of 
tliat individual, whose name had been so deservedly eulogised that 
evening, he meant Dr. Maelcan, that he was one of those extraor- 
dinary persons, destined as well from vigour of intellect as unremit- 
ting exertion and industry, to create a great change in the world, and 
to whom, in future ages, the finger of the historian will point as one 
of the greatest benefactors to his species.’ Mr. Wallace, one of the 
parents of the new hill, candidly admitted, ‘ that many of those 
who had heretofore entertained strong opinions as to the commu- 
nication of the plague by contagion, now both felt and expressed 
strong doubts.’ In commenting upon this discussion, the editor of 
the ‘ Morning Chronicle ’ says : ‘ High and deserved compliments 
were paid by almost all the speakei’s to Dr. Maclean, who suffi- 
ciently proved both his zeal in the cause of truth and the sincerity 
of his belief, by voluntarily exposing himself to contact with the 
plague at Constantinople.’ Mr. Huskisson is stated to have 
declared, in a subsequent debate, that, ‘ even if he were convinced, 
as strongly as Dr. Maclean^ that it was impossible to introduce the 
plague here, he should still think, that, under existing circum- 
stances, proper precautions ought to be observed.' This seems to 
be very little short of an acknowledgment of conviction. On the 
17 th of June, on presenting Dr. Maclean’s petition to the House af 
Lords, it was well and pointedly observed by Lord King, that, ‘ if 
it were proved that the plague was contagious, then we did not tako 
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half precautions enough; if it were proved not to be contagious, 
then no precautions and no quarantine were necessary : if the ques- 
tion were yet doubtful, it was a very fit matter for inquiry/ These 
discussions having terminated in the usual manner, t. e. without 
any immediate useful results, the quarantine stations of Europe 
clung only the faster to their profitable delusions, and commerce 
and the public have continued to suffer as before. 

In 1826, Dr. Maclean determined to make an attempt, in order, 
if possible, to avoid the necessity of resuming the discussion in a 
controversial shape, to induce the President of the College of Phy- 
sicians, by conciliation, to exert his influence to procure an 
unbiassed investigation of the subject. The following correspon- 
dence, which he has considered it a duty to lay before the world, 
will show the extraordinary hostility which has prevailed against 
all fair examination of the doctrines at issue, and the no less extra- 
ordinary subterfuges which have been resorted to, iu order to avoid 
doing justice to science and to mankind. The facts being before 
them, the public will judge for themselves of the nature and motives 
of this hostility. 

Dr. Maclean to Sir Henry Ha{ford. 

Hin, 6, Beaufort Buildings, June 10, 1826. 

Persuaded that you must be of opinion that all points of medical science 
arc fit to be decided only by their intrinsic merits, and knowing that, upon you 
personally, whether in your individual capacity, or in your official capacity, 
as President of the College of Physicians, much depends towards causing 
those merits to be subjected to a proper scrutiny ; that it is, therefore, in 
your power to accelerate or retard, to a certain degree, the progress 
of knowle<lge in your department; and feeling assured, from what I hoar 
of your character, that you arc desirous of promoting science, and the good 
of mankind, I address you with a frankness corresponding with such senti- 
ments. 

You are, of course, acviuainted with the nature of the controversy, which 
has long subsisted respecting the existence of pestilential contagion, and the 
operation of quarantine laws, and in which it has been my lot to have taken a 
principal share. Prepared as I am, if necessary, to continue to prosecute tbll 
controversy before the tribunals of the public and the legislature, I am, how- 
over, I do assure you, much more desirous of proposing a mode by which it 
may be made to cease, in a manner tliat shall be creditable to all parties ; as, 
by such means, the benefits of a correct decision would lie the sooner obtained 
for the public, much professional scandal avoided, and our country made to 
take the lead, as it is entitled to do, of other nations, in the career of improve- 
ment in this important branch of medical s ience. 

My proposition, then, is, that, abandoning all retrospective views and con- 
troversial discussions, a course of experiments should be instituted, as it 
were, de novo, in order to ascertain inductively the most efficient treatment, u 
well as to investigate the causes and means of prevention of plague and other 
epidemic maladies ; and to report to yourself, as President of the College, the 
reselU obtained. 
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S4eh a couraa of experiaseota, Ibof to «ay, that I am willinC^and detirMy 
either aloDe, or with colleaguoe, to undertake ; and, I presome to thukh, 
that 1 may be deemed to hare given proof of possessing aome qnaiiajpations 
for the task. The power of causing a measure of this description to be 
adopted, I am humbly of opinion, rests entirely with you ; for it is not to be 
doubted, that if a plan of investigation, obviously fraught with such immense 
benefits to the world, were recommended to his Majesty by the weight of 
your authority, he would be graciously pleased to direct, and would feel a 
particular gratiflcatioii in doing so, the appointments to be made, which are 
necessary to carry it into edect. 

‘When you have duly reflected on the nature of these propositions, 1 sbaTl 
be happy to be favoured, either personally, or by letter, with your senti- 
ments upon this very important subject, not doubting that they will be 
such as will be calculated to confer lasting benefits upon mankind, and to 
reflect lasting honour upon yourself. I remain, Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, ' 

Charles Maclean, M.D. 

Dr. Maclean to Sir Henry Halford. 

Sir, 5, Beaufort Buildings, June 20, 1826. 

In illustration of the observations which I had the honour of addressing to 
you on the 13th instant, I beg permission to state somewhat more fully why 
it appears to me that the institution of further experimental inquiry concern* 
Ing the nature, and cure, and cause, and prevention of plague and other 
epidemic diseases, is equally indispensable, whatever supposition may be 
deemed to be the true one respecting pestilential contagion. In regard to this 
matter, there are three suppositions, some one of which must necessarily be 
admitted by every person to be correct : its existence is proved ; it is disproved ; 
or the question is undecided. On the first supposition, the operation of qua- 
rantine, and the method of treatment, would still remain to be investigated ; 
on the second, although quarantine, as being without an object, would neces- 
sarily be discontinued, the nature and cure, and the cause and prevention, of 
plague and other epidemic maladies, would, nevertheless, demand additional 
elucidation ; and in the third, all the points at issue would require to undergo 
ftirther scrutiny. 

Without wishing to urge a hasty decision concerning the proposition 
which I have had the honour of addressing to you, 1 may be allowed to ob- 
serve, that it would be a matter of personal convenience to me to be favoured 
with an early inlimalion of the general bias of your mind upon the subject. 
1 have the honour to be, &c. 

Sir Henry HalJ'ord. BarL^ to Dr. Maclean. 

Curaon-slreet, June 28, 1826; 

I most own to you candidly that I thought the question, on which you do 
me the honour to address me, set at rest ; and that 1 have determined not to 
move iU unless I receive instructions from the Qovernment to bring it again 
before the College of Physicimis. 

I eouW net presume to open the subject to the King, in order to proeare 
bit Majesty*! foterposiiioD, bat through the Secretary of Sute for the Roma 
Department. Ills Majesty is very generous and condescending to me on all 



occMioDi; bai I dire not take adyantageof tke aceess which he la pleated to 
gife me to his preteoce^ to iotrodece batlneas which ooaeerns the pahliOk 
I beg you to belicTO loe, fihr, TCiy much yours aod &ithfhUy,t 

HlNMY fiUVOftD. 

Dr, Maclean to Sir Henry Ha^fbrd. 

SiB, 5, Beaufort Buildiogs, June 8Q, Xm* 

However obvious it is that a scientific question cannot be set at rest by 
mere authority, it was no part of my purpose to Induce you, at present, to 
move afresh the question of pestilential contagion. On the contrary, the 
principle of my address was explicitly to propose a measure, by which i 
of opinion the interests of the public, and of medical science, would be mate* 
rially served, your personal honour, and that of the body over which you 
preside, consulted, my own just views promoted, and a controversy productive 
of much animosity and professional scandal amicably terminated. All these 
objects, I am persuaded, it is in your power readily to accomplish, by pro- 
curing, through the Minister for the Home Department, the appointment of a 
commission for conducting an experimental inquiry into the nature and cure, 
and cause and prevention of plague and other epidemic maladies, which should 
be entirely with a prospective view, and without reference to preceding dis- 
cussions, respecting pestilential contagion and quarantine. If your decision 
should be in the affirmative, 1 offer my services upon the principles stated in 
my former letters ; if in the negative, the public and the legislature will judge 
to whom the blame ought to attach of my being compelled to resume what 1 
shall henceforth, in that case, call the Sanitarian controversy ; and more 
especially, if it should be made ultimately to appear that the nation has, for 
a series of years, been wantonly subjected to an afmual expenditure and losses, 
amounting to several hundred thousand pounds, as well as to other enormous 
evils, in consequence of an opposition that shall prove to have been wholly 
frivolous and vexatious. Not doubting that you will decide according to 
sound discretion, and the paramount interests of the public, in this case, 
and that I shall be favoured with an early answer, 1 have the honour, &c. 

Dr. Maclean to Sir H. H. 

8m, I6th July, 1986. 

i am sorry that events place me under the necessity of urging an earty 
amswerto my propositions recently made to you concerning the investigation 
of epidemic diseases. Information acquired since i last addres(ie4 y<Hi* 
respecting new and expensive projects, which are in contemplation, and are 
well calculated to perpetuate the existing delusions on this subject, makes it 
an inoperative duty, on my part, if there should be much farther delay, or if 
the answer should be in the negative, to recommence, through all the channels, 
which 1 may find open to free discussion, in all the quarters of the globe, the 
controversy, which I was otherwise willing to abandon, in a manner that 
should be creditable to all parties. You are doubtless, Sir, aware, that, 
besides the inmiense expenditure which must be occasioned by carrying tbeaa 
projects into- execution, of building walls to $hui ont larkt^ and the ridieale 
which must accompany it, your determination, at this period, is the tnnre 
baportaat, and the more fraught with responsibility, on account of the pro- 
spect afforded by the neUncboly state of the comitry. the dastitutioa of Hie 
people, the abstiice of their accustomed labour, their dspresiion of nind, dec., 
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of an epidemic fever in the autunm, which could not fail toW gfeatljr aggra* 
vated by the adoption of any of those measures usually founded on the exist- 
ing delusions. The frankness with which I have addressed you, will, 1 am 
persuaded, meet with a corresponding candour on your part; and If you 
should not yet have been able to form any regular decision, you will perhaps 
have no objection, in the mean time, to acquaint me with what may be your 
intentions.— I have the honour, &c. 

Hir Henry Ha{ford. BaH., to Eh'. Maclean. 

Sir, Wislon Hall, Leicester, July IS, 1S86. 

1 thought it proper to lay all your letters addressed to me before the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department ; and as I know nothing of building 
walls io shut out larks^ nor have heard of any schemes in agitation by the 
Oovemment, I must refer you to Mr. Peel for the information you want. 

1 have been brought down here sooner than it was my intention to come by 
a private misfortune, but I shall return to London on Saturday. — I am. Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

Henry Halford. 


Dr. Maclean to Sir II. Ualjord. 

Sir, 94-lh July, 1926. 

I am happy that you have thought it proper to lay my letters before the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department ; and I trust that I shall shortly 
bo favoured with a decision concerning my propositions. In regard to the 
terms, ‘ high walls io shut out larks,* 1 beg to explain that I quoted them 
as they were familiarly applied to the preposterous walls, thirty feet high, of 
the lazaretto of Mahon, in Minorca, and those built in imitation of them at 
Malta, after the plague of 1813. The contemplated measures in England to 
which 1 alluded, arc land lazarettos at Liverpool, <!kc. In reference to this 
subject, I think it sufficient at present, without indulging in a single com- 
ment. barely to state the following propositions: 1. A specific contagion, it 
is evident, cannot.continuo to prevail for a long series of years, in any one 
country, without being frequently conveyed to every other with which that 
country has intercourse, whether by sea or land. 2. The non-importation of 
the cause of plague into England by sea, and into Persia by land, under the 
circumstances of their constant intercourse with Turkey, is incontrovertible 
proof that that cause is not a specific contagion. 3. From the earliest inter- 
course between England and Turkey to the present time, being 246 years, 
140 without, and 100 with quarantine, no plague has been occasioned in con- 
sequence of importation by any of the 60,000 vessels which must have arrivctl 
during that jieriod. It has never happened ; for a fact so remarkable, if it had 
<wer occurred, would have been universally recorded. 4. The fact that the 
cause of plague has never been brought to this country by sea is sufficient 
proof that it has never been shipped ; for if it had been shipped, it could not 
huvo invariably become extinct in the passage, nor could quarantine have 
prevented the oxpurgators of goods in the lazarettos from being affected. 6. 
Under these circumstances, quarantine and lazarettos would be palpably with- 
out an object In England, even if contagion did undoubtedly exist in the 
plgguc of tha levant* 6. But that such an agent has never been shipped to 
England, during an intercourse of 246 years, from a country in some parte 
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»f which the plague almost always prevails, is assuredly proof sufilcient that 
it does not exist Iheie as the cause of that disease. 

Under all these circumstances, I confess myself , utterly unable to compre* 
heud upon what grounds, under any possible supposition in respect to conta- 
gion, quarantine can bo deemed to have ajiy object, and much less to be neces- 
sary, in England. 

Surely, therefore, it would be belter now to expend a certain moderate 
sum in taking proper measures to ascertain the real state of the questions at 
issue, than to embark in an expense of, perhaps, fifty times as much in build- 
ing land lazarettos, which, even before they arc finished, may be pronounced to 
be without in object ? The prevalence of epidemic fever in Dublin and 
other places, and the too great probability of its becoming even general 
throughout the United Kingdom, give to this subject a great additional im- 
portance at the present moment. Requesting the earliest intimation respecting 
the sentiments of Mr. Peel, I have the honour, &c. 

Dr. Maclean to Sir Henry Halford. 

Sir, 5, Beaufort Buildings, August Ik, 18‘i6. 

I lake the liberty of re(iue'>ting to be informed, whether, in laying ray let- 
ters before the Seerclary of Slate for the Home Department, you have recom- 
mended the adoption of iny propositions, or any other plan of inquiry Into 
the nature and cure, and cause and preveulioii of plague and other epidemic 
diseases. From the great public importance of the subject, as well as the 
responsibility which it involves, I think itnecessaiy to be very candid, as well 
as very explicit with you, on this occasion. 

After taking a full view of the nuinerou->ailiehs wliicli weie written on this 
sulijeet, (luring the last year, I beg to stale that I am now prepared to show, 
even more distinctly, if pos>ihle, than I have already done, that sanitary laws 
arc not only one of the opprobria medicorum, but in pre-eminence of mU- 
ehief, /At* very opprobiium of the age; that they arc no less barbarous and 
absurd than the ancient lasss against witehcruft, and much more destructive 
in elTcct, although, jicrhaps, less t(‘rriflc in form, than thoft of the renowned 
tribunal of the Inquisition, which, since lHi3, even all the fanaticism ofHpain 
has not been able to restore. It is demonsliaUe, that more human beings 
have been systemitically saeriflc(‘d by the s.initary or qmiranline laws in one 
season, in London, Marseilles, Moscow, Messiiui, I’adiz, Bircelona, and 
Naples, than have fallen vielims throughout the world to the united operation 
of the laws against witchcraft, and the dreaded tribunal of the Inquisition, 
during the whole period of their existence. Nay, it may even he doubted 
whether they have not, in equal periods, destroyed more lives than all the 
other scourges of mankind jnil together, war and insurrections included. 

In 182*2, the non-professional members of the Spanish Cortes, judging of my 
representations with their proper senses, did not hesitate to reject, by a consi- 
derable majority, this abominable code, even in direct opposition to the 
ttNnnimoiis opinion of the physicians of their own body, being nine in num- 
ber! Yet, in 182(1, there are to be fmmd, among otherwise enlightened 
members of the medical profcjssion in England, men who continue to uphold, 
even at the sacrifice of millions to the state, this very atrocious InstltuHon, 
the offspring at once of the most consoraraale tyranny and the vilest selfish- 
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otM* Vou will readily excuse the force of this language, Sir, because yon 
mnit be assured that I cannot roeau it personally. The occasion calls for the 
mctt unTamiihed statements. If pestilential contagion existed in eyery bush, 
sanitary laws would still be inhuman and unjustifiable. But if there be not a 
single fact upon record to justify a belief in the existence of such an agent, 
and if the possibility of its existence has beeii clearly disproved, as 1 maintain 
ii the case, how much more criminal still will be the gratuitous support of a 
system, which, besides being expensive and otherwise pernicious, is thus 
proved to bo without a rational object. It will be a curious, although not a 
difficult problem to solve, whence It happens that, whilst in America, France, 
and 8pain, illustrious physicians have been anxious to proclaim tbeir recanta- 
tion of doctrines shown to be discreditable, there should still be in England 
so Infatuated an obstinacy of belief. 

I beseech you, Sir, as you value the dignity of science, the respectability 
of the profession, the welfare of society, and your own permanent reputation, 
that, if your leisure should not enable you personally to give sufficient time 
and attention to the examination of this most important subject, you would 
not receive without distrust the mere assertions of the partisans of this as- 
tonishing faith. In opposition to facts and principles as incontrovertible as 
the demonstrations of Euclid, — as clear as noon-day, you will assuredly not 
think It justifiable to consider the effusions, the mere assumptions, unmixod 
with a solitary fact to the purpose, of the various supporters of the Sanitary 
Laws, from the official and authoritative dogmata of a late Governor of Malta, 
to the anonymous fables of a writer in No. 65. of the ‘ Quarterly Review,* 
worthy to weigh as a feather in the scale. The gross absurdities and pal- 
pable delusions of the Sanitarians generally, who have taken part in this 
controversy, I am now occupied, in case I should be placed under the neces- 
sity of further exposing them, in fully displaying. In all their effusions, a 
knowledge of Ike practice cf quarantine is, I shall show, uniformly con- 
founded with experience of the plague. They have, in fact, not a particle of 
such experience. How indeed can persons, with the prejudices of nearly 
three centuries (according to themselves, of several thousand years,) obscur- 
ing their senses, iffscern the merits of any facts or principles, which contradict 
their indelible faith? It is utterly impossible that a thorough believer in 
pestilential contagion, whilst he remains such, should comprehend the real 
causes of pestilence. They are incompatible conditions of the intellect. A 
mind, saturated with false, cannot be accessible to true knowledge ; or a 
blind man distinguish colours. 

With proof superabundant of the monstrosity of the quarantine laws as 
well as of the absolute criminality of all attempts to stifle inquiry respecting 
them, whilst they are a source, in the present calamitous condition of the 
epuntry, of constant and Immense expenditure and losses, I am now fully 
prepared; and the time is happily arrived, at which it has ceased to be in 
the power of more authority to prevent the diffusion of any truth, under the 
shallow pretence that the question is exclusively professional, and only to 
b© judged of by professional men. Such doctrines are fit only for the doc- 
tors of the Sorbonne, and the sixteenth century. But, having stated these 
circumstances, I now, in the perfect spirit of conciliation, repeat the oflfer 
which I have already virtually made in the course of this corrotpondence, of 
abstaining firom pressing my particular claims and opinions (and in this I 
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think 1 AH nttking sone saoilficn of honest ftme^) upon the Implied condition 
of being enabled, by yoor concurrence and that of the minister of the Home 
Department, to obtain for the public the benefits of an early and effleient 
inquiry into questions so deeply affecting their welfiire. Upon him and 
upon you it will entirely depend, whether this important inquiry shall in 
future be conducted with or udlhout controTorsy. I shall wait your answer 
for a week. 1 have the honour, &c. 

Dr. MaeUan to Sir ifenry Halford, 

Sin, September, 9, 1686. 

I had the honour of addressing you on the I4lh ult., ‘ requesting to be in- 
formed, whether, In laying my letters before the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, you have recommended the adoption of my propositions, 
or any other plan of inquiry into the nature and cure, and cause and preven- 
tion of plague and other epidemic diseases." The object of that measure 
must, as I conceive, have been either to promote, or to impede inquiry, or 
to transfer the responsibility to the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment ; and as silence can only admit of an unfavourable interpretation, unless 
1 receive a satisfactory explanation on these points, in the course of the 
ensuing week, I deem it but candid to state, that I shall not only think myself 
at liberty, but consider it ray duty, to publish our correspondence, with such 
commentaries os the importance of the sulyect demands in such a case ! The 
public will be the judges between us. I have the honour, &c. 

Sir Henry Halford^ Bart, to Dr. Maclean, 

Sir, September 14, 1826. 

In your letter to mo of the 9lh, you repeat your desire to know whether, 
when I communicated )our first, of the 10th June, to the Secretary of State, 
1 made any observations in encouragement, or in discouragement of your 
proposal to open the question of quarantine again, with dew documents. 

I have to reply, that I left your paper, with a copy of my note in answer 
to you, with Mr. Hobhouse, Under Secretary of State, wit^jput entering into 
the question at all. But, as I stated in ray note, that I considered the ques- 
tion as set at rest, and that 1 was not disposed to re-open it, unless Govem- 
ment desired me, as President of the College of Physicians, so to do, perhaps 
this might be considered as a discouragement; for Mr, Hobhouse, when he 
returned me the papers some time afterwards, remarked tliat nothing could 
be more correct than my answer to you, (alluding, I suppose, to my declining 
to luake use of ray access to his Majesty’s jierson on aecount of his health, 
to introduce public business to his notice,) and that consistently with the 
answer I bad sent you, I could not be the roedinm of communication with 
the Home Department, nor could I enc^iurage any direct application by you 
to Mr. Peel. Mr. Hobhouse added, however, !hal if you should make it, 
Mr. Peel would be ready to give it such attention as it might appear to him 
to deserve. 

1 shall be sorry, Sir, If, by failing to communicate to you sooner the sub* 
stance of Mr. Hobhouse’s remarks, I have prevented you firom takUig such 
farther measures as you might have thought proper. My apology is, that 
my time Is fully occupied, and that I have loo often to reproach rayielf for 
neglecthig businets wMch does not immediately belong to my aitaiidaDce on 
the sick. 
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It » obvious^ after this explanation, that you had better direct your future 
observations, not to me, but to the Secretary of State. — I am, Sir, muc^ your 
obedient servant, 

Hbnry Halford. 

Although Dr. Maclean had determined, in order to be able to 
|)lacc the good faith of all the parties in its true point of view 
before the public, to go through the ceremony of addressing the 
Home Department, he could not but perceive, from the tenor of 
Sir Henry Halford's letters, the little prospect that existed of 
obtaining a fair inquiry ; and lie accordingly, in the month of 
August, (the state of the kingdom as to fever, and the state of the 
press, affording the opportunity of being attended to,) resumed 
the controversy in the newspapers. Ho successively published 
thirteen letti’is in the ‘ Globe,’ in conlirmation of his own doc- 
trines, and in refutation of some of the most vaunted of the nume- 
rous articles, in favour of contagion and quarantine, which had 
appeared in journals, reviews, pamphlets, and books, during the 
two preceding sessions. In the eleventh and twelfth of these 
Iclters, Globe,’ ‘27th December 1820, and 12th January 1827,) 
he placed the subject in an entire new point of view, showing, from 
the bills of mortality in several pestilences in England, and from 
other jiroofs in other countries, that, in point of fact, and without 
any reference to what may be the cause of these diseases, quaran- 
tine is not only incflicicnt for its professed object, hut positively 
and highly dostruclive of human life. These two letters compre- 
hended the contents of a representation which he had transmitted 
to Mr, Peel, Secretary of State for the Home Department, on the 
2d of October 1820 ; assured, as the subject related exclusively 
to health and life, that, if tlicre existed any intention of a bona fide 
inquiry, the course adopted would have been to refer this paper 
to the College of Physicians, requiring them to make a detailed 
report to the Secretary of State respecting its allegations. Dr. 
Maclean delivered this representation in person at the Secretary of 
State’s office, and was infonned by the office-keeper that Mr. Peel 
was out of town, but that it would be forwarded to him that 
evening ; yet he next morning received a letter of the very same 
date from Mr. Dawson, the Ifnder Secretary, in the following 
words : — * I am directed by Mr. Secretary Peel to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter, dated this day, submitting for his con- 
sideration some ohserv’ations on the propriety of abolishing the 
quarantine or sanitary laws ; and I am to acquaint you, that he 
has referred the same to the Lords of the Committee of Council 
for Trade, for their Lordships’ consideration.’ What share Mr. 
Peel might have had in the merit of this unusually prompt deci- 
sion, what influence the representations of Sir Henry Halford 
might have had in the adoption of the course pursued, or how fai* 
Mr, Dawson might have been provided with discretionary powers 
lor the occasion, the reader will judge for himself from the context 
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of the whole correspondence here presented to him. One thin*?, 
however, is certain, thit the merits of the paper in question could 
not have been very profoundly considered at the Home Office ; 
and it is to be hoped, that, under the new sera which is just 
opening, matters of such public importance will be treated with 
somewhat more gravity, deliberation, and justice. 

After a delay of three months, and repeated applications to the 
Board of Trade, and to the Home Office, Dr. Maclean did, at 
length, on the 3d of January 1827, receive the following notifica- 
tion from Mr. Under Secretary Hobhouse : ‘ I am directed by 
Mr. Secretary Peel to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 2d instant, and to acquaint you, that he has been informed by 
the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, to whom 
your observations on the necessity of abolishing the quarantine 
laws, and prayer to be appointed to investigate the nature, cause, 
and cure of the plague, &c., were referred, that their Lordships* 
having in view all that has passed with reference to this subject 
during the last few years, arc of opinion that there is no sufficient 
ground to warrant a compliance with your proposal.* Shortly 
after the receipt of this intimation, Dr. Maclean, in a letter dated 
the 22d of January 1827, accompanying a new version of his 
representation, thus remonstrates with the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department : ‘ With due deference, I must be allowed 
to observe, that I am unable to comprehend how the consideration 
of the effects of the operation of the quarantine laws upon human 
life can come properly within the cognisance of the Lords of the 
Comndttee of Privy Council for Trade. There is nothing in my 
recent cornmiuiication to you which at all directly concerns com- 
merce ; and although to that part of their Lordships’ opinion 
which regards myself, 1 may bow in silence, agaiqst that which 
concerns the public I am bound most solemnly to protest. I have 
now, therefore, to request, that in justice to the great public in- 
terests at issue, the representation herewith transmitted be referred 
to the Royal College of Physicians, as the body responsible for such 
general measures as affect the lives and health of his Majesty's 
subjects ; and that, in the event of their thinking fit to deny the 
authenticity of my facts, or the validity of my conclusions, they be 

directed to state in detail the grounds of their judgment 

Any other than a detailed report, in such a case, would, as I have 
repeatedly experienced, l)e perfectly nugatory as to all the purposes 
of efficient inquiry ; and I cannot suppose it to be the wish of any 
branch of his Majesty’s (iovernment, that the truth in this import- 
ant matter should not be fully investigated, and speedily applied,' 
The following reply, dated the 27 th of January 1827, was received 
from Mr. Hobhouse : 1 am directed by Mr. Secretary Peel to 

acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 22d instant, and to 
acquaint you, that the proper department of the Government for 
superintending the execution, and considering the effect of the 
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quarAntine laws, is that to which your former letter was referred * 
and to which Mr. Peel must request yon to address any fiu^er 
comrannications which you may have to make on the same subject. 
Mr. Peel does not intend to refer the paper which accompanied 
your letter of the 22d instant to the Royal College of Physicians/ 
Was ever determination of public functionaries more palpable and 
unanimous, to evade examination and inquiry— the subject, too, 
regarding a demonstrated imposture, and destructive delusion, the 
consequences of which have been shown to entail upon the nation a 
pecuniary detriment of millions sterling annually ? This extraor- 
dinary evasion has, notwithstanding the almost incessant solicita- 
tions of Dr. Maclean, been practised for a period exceeding eleven 
years, to the indelible disgrace both of humanity and of science. 
And these mischiefs are now further to be continued, because, 
forsooth, the President of the College of Physicians chooses to 
consider the question as ^ set at rest * by authority'-^Wxe Secretary 
of State for the Home Department thinking it right that facts 
which regard the health and lives of the people should be referred, 
not to the College of Physicians, but to the Board of TVfldc— and 
the Lords of the Committee of Council for Trade to be of opinion, 
^at there is ‘ no sufficient ground to warrant a compliance ^ with 
Dr. Maclean s proposal, or the adoption of any efficient measure of 
inquiry of their own. Really this is a little too much in the way 
of a blind deference to authority at the present day ; especially 
when we consider the irresistible nature of the new facts set forth 
upon this occasion. The folly is even said to be contemplated, 
directly in the face of this explicit evidence, to incur a further 
vast expenditure in the construction of laud lazarettos. Surely 
this is a fit subject for the interference of Parliament, whose busi- 
ness it is to compel public functionaries to do their duty, when 
unwilling, by entering into a bona fide inquiry on subjects of im- 
portant national concern. But, whatever may be done by Parlia- 
ment, the inquiry shall be prosecuted before the tribunal of the 
^blic, until these disgraceful institutions shall liave been abolished. 

question may in the mean time reasonably be asked, whether, 
if It had been felt that the College of Pliysicians could in decency 
have denied the authenticity of the facts stated, or the validity of 
the conclusions unfavourable to quarantine deduced from them, 

1 ^ proposed would not have been cheerfully consented 

to . The transactions of eleven years warrant an unhesitating 
answer iu the affirmative. IIow disgraceful the inference ! 

The following are some of the leading facts stated iu Dr. Mac- 
loau^s represeutatiou to Mr. Peel, showiug that quarantine restric- 
tions we detractive of human life, and requesting that they might 
DC referred to the College of Physicians for a detailed report : a 
requ^ with which that Secretary of State thought fit positively 
to refuse a eompUance. 

Dr. Maclean had repeatedly demonstrated,' by every variety of 
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pvoof, po8itiTe|,negativei^alogici^> dircttiaitAntlali and^iid 
duMf that pestilaatial eoatagion does not exist ; and that^arantine 
ooght^ therefore, to be abobsbed^ as being without an object. He 
baa here taken a new ground) and shown that these restrictioiiB 
ou|(bt to be abolished, as being, in point of fact, destnictive of 
human life. Each probation is alone conclusive. What must be^ 
their force when united ! 

The destructive effects of the operation of the quarantine laws 
are clearly traceable, in all the epidemics in which they have been 
employed, and of which any correct history has been given, as 
those of London, Marseilles, Moscow, Messina, Naples, Noya, 
Cadiz, Barcelona, Tortosa, Palma, Malta, Gibraltar, &c. But it 
will be sufficient for our purpose here to adduce some of the most 
striking and important instances. The history of the plagues of 
London, in 1592, 1603, 1625, 1636, and 1665, and the bills of 
mortality of those periods, present the following facts : 

1. Generally the first considerable increase of sickness took 
place early in July, and the first considerable decrease late in 
September, the usual epidemic season in such latitudes. — 2. In 
the plague of 1592, quarantine laws not being in use, (they were 
not introduced into England until 1603,) the mortality during the 
period mentioned was steadily about fifteen hundred a-week, a few 
under or over. — 3. In the subsequent epidemics, the quarantine 
restrictions being applied, the fluctuations during the same period 
were considerable; sickness and mortality regularly and rapidly 
increasing during their operation, and as regularly and rapidly 
decreasing during their suspension. The effects of this operation 
were particularly striking in the plague of 1665. There were 
three remarkable periods of the disease. The first from November 
1664 to June 1665, during which time, there being no quarantine 
restrictions in force, the malady made hut a slow and fluctuating 
progress. The second from the beginning of July to the 19th of 
September, during which time the sanitary laws being enforced 
with as great rigour as they ever admit of, the disease continued 
regularly to spread, with a rapid, decided, and appalling progress. 
The third, from the 19th of September to the end of the epidemic, 
late in November, during which time quarantine restrictions having 
been abandoned, the decrease of the mortality was at least as 
great, rapid, and decisive, as its preceding increase during their 
operation. It was precisely when sickness and mortality were at 
the highest, and when a disease that was really contagious would 
have spread with increased rapidity, that the shutting up of 
houses, and other sanitary regulations, were abandoned as fruitless, 
nothing being looked for but universal desolation. Yet the weekly 
deorease of mortality was aeeording to the following proportions : 
19th of September, the highest, 8297 ; 26th, 6460 ; 3d of Qctbbei*, 
5720 ; 10th, 5068 ; I7th,3225; 24th, 1812 ; 3l8t, 1000 ; 7th of 
November, 1400, being an increase of 400, attributed to an 
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ujmsual influx of persons from the country ; I4th, 906 ; the subse- 
quent bills continuing to decrease, with some trifling fluctuations, 
until the mortality approached the standard of ordinary seasons. 

In Marseilles, in 1720, sickness kept regularly increasing from 
early in July to late in September, the sanitary laws being in strict 
operation. During the last month of that period, the average 
deaths exceeded a thousand a day. It was when mortality was at 
this height, that all precautions were abandoned in despair, reli- 
gious processions resorted to, and the pestilence immediately began 
to abate. 

In Moscow, in 1771 > the usual sanitary precautions being esta- 
blished, the deaths continued regularly to increase from 200 daily 
towards the end of July, to 400 by the middle of August, to 600 
towards the end of the same month, to 700 at the beginning of 
September, a few days afterwards to 800, and successively to 1000. 
On the evening of the 6th of September, the people rose, broke 
open the hospitals, put an end to the quarantine, and restored the 
religious ceremonies used for the sick. They hunted down the 
physicians, broke their furniture, and sacked their houses. The 
quarantine laws were not rcimposed, and the sickness immediately 
began to abate. It greatly declined in October, and almost wholly 
ceased in November. 

Thus, in the great epidemics of London, Moscow, and Marseilles, 
sickness and mortality continued to increase rapidly during the 
operation of the quarantine laws ; and upon the suspension of their 
operation, they as rapidly decreased, until their final cessation. 
The inference is inevitable. But if these restrictions had been 
continued, on the occasions mentioned, to the end of the epidemics 
respectively, it would still have been ridiculous to attribute to 
them any share in checking a sickness in October or November y 
which they had obviously contributed greatly to increase in July^ 
Augusty and September. Similar facts have distinguished the 
other epidemics mentioned, and the same reasoning will equally 
apply to them. It would, therefore, be superfluous to enter into 
further detail. 

If, in point of fact, the operation of the sanitary laws is found, 
by experience, greatly to aggravate pestilences in their course, 
w^ould it not be a gross absurdity to suppose that it could prevent 
their commencement ? Accordingly, the case is notoriously other- 
wise, The fever of Gibraltar, in 1813, for instance, commenced 
at the usual period of the epidemic season, although the place had 
been for several months previously in strict quarantine, on account 
of the plague of Malta. The fever of Tortosa, in 1821, com- 
menced several weeks after the town had been put under the 
most rigid restrictions, on account of the alarm occasioned by the 
breaking out of the fever of Barcelona ; and, principally owing to 
those very restrictions, destroyed almost the whole of the inhabi- 
tants. Of the survivors, who took refuge in the opposite vUlages, 
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on the right bank of the Ebro, no person in health sickened, and 
very few of the sick died ; nor did any one of the inhabitants of 
the villages, although in unrestrained comraunication with the sick 
refugees, take the fever, excepting such as had visited the town 
of Tortosa. 

These are facts, the force of which the innumerable vague hy- 
potheses which have sprung up, in the course of centuries, respecting 
pestilential contagion and sanitary laws, cannot for a moment 
withstand. They vanish before them like chaff before the wind. 


THE FATES OF PALMYRA. 

PART I. 

Tue past — the past — the hoary past — 

It rises in its youth again ' 

O er Syria’s desert, void and vast, 
i see the Lord of Israel reign ! 

From the green* land of palms, around 
The roofs of ancientt Tadinor rise ; 

And Syria’s breezes waft the sound 
Of Zion’s holy melodics ! 

Behold the bearded Hebrew bend 
T’ward the far land Jehovah gave. 

While strains from Israel’s harps ascend, 

First heard by Siloa’s distant wave ! 

See the pale maids of Judah dancing 
In many a lone and palmy bower, 

Their glorious eyes, with dark fire glancing, 

Beneath their own rich sunset’s hour • 

It fades — it fades — the dream is o’er ; 

I see grey Tadmor’s roofs no more. 

Again — again ! In other years, 

On Tadmor’s site behold arise 
The young Palmyra ; bright she rears 
Her marble crown in eastern skies ! 

Long had she slept in dim repose, 

Scorn’d or forgot by empires round ; 

W'hen, like a new-born star, she rose, 

Brightening the waste’s remotest bound : — 

Commerce had breath'd its quick’ning breath 
O’er those lone sands on Syria’s plain ; 

She rose from darkness and from death ; 

Alas, magnificent in vain ! 

* Josephus asserts that both Tadmor and Palmyra have the same signi- 
fication, viz. the place qf palmt. 

t Since writing the above, the author has become not a little sceptical re- 
specting the local identity of the scriptural Tadmor and Palmyra. Solomon, 
we are told, ‘ built Tadmor in the wilderness ;’ but, if that place occupied 
the site of Palmyra, it is difficult to conceive bow he could have built or go- 
vern^ U, when Damascus, during all his reign, was in the possession of a 
hostile king. Under such circumstances, what intercourse could take place 
between Jerusalem and Palmyra? 
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Soon the far sons of e?*ry land 
Mix in her marts, a Yaried throng f 
As wave on wave o^ers weeps the strand, 
They crowd her splendid streets along : 

To breathe, for gold, her distant air, 

Indian and Greek forsook their home ; 

And Mithra’s votary greeted there 
The servant of the gods of Rome. 

Now, through the buzzing mart, drags on 
To cumbrous length, some burihenM wain ; 
Now, from his chafing bark, anon. 

An Arab marks the stranger train : 

The beautiful and haughty steed 
Curves his fine neck, and champs the wind, 
And shows, even thus, with what free speed 
He flung the wilderness behind. 

Next winds the lengthen'd caravan, 

Laden with ev’ry precious store, 

By Nature given, or wrought by man, 

On many a far and favour'd shore. 

Rich Indian spices there are mix'd 
With treasures of the eastern bee ; 

And costly vases breathe betwixt 
Gums from the incense-bleeding tree : 
Sweet dates from many a grove of palin ; 

Grapes sunn'd on many a distant vine, 

Are blent with amber and with balm. 

With unwrought gold, and perfumed wine : 
There too, the wonders of the loom. 

That weaves the purple wealth of Tyre, 
Arc piled o’er caskets which inhume 
Rare gems, like drops of cry. stall'd fire. 
Moving in long and docile line, 

Like their own kindred sands in hue, 

TI\e camels, tow'rds their welcome shrine. 
File the voluptuous suburbs through. 

Fair was the scene that met around 
The weary traveller’s brightening eye ; 
Dear to his fainting heart the sound 
Of living waters warbling nigh : 

Oh, ne'er can music breathe so sweet, 

No, not the music of the sphere. 

As those cool tones, when first they greet 
The desert pilgrim's fevered ear I — 

Nor heard alone those * fountains well,— 
Oft, gleaming through festooning shades. 
Clear as they left their rocky cell, 

They gushed, or fell in bright cascades. 


* The fountains of Palmyra have, in all ages, been celebrated for their 
beauty ai^ salubrity. 
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^ i t 

Thrdogh flideldss bowers^ In whose rich gloom 
The queenly rose of Syria rear’d 
Her inceus’d crown, and CTery bloom 
I'hat gems the flowery East appear’d. 

There, o’er their beds the waters flash’d, 
Flinging the soul of freshness rouncK-- 
Here, into sculptured cisterns dash’d, 

ReTiving, by their shine and sound, 

The camels, as around they stood. 

Draining the fresh and sparkling wave. 

Their grey forms imaged in the flood. 

Which deep their sultry nostrils lave 
While near, beneath some lofty palm, 

Whose green shade trembles on the tide. 

The same sweet sounds their drivers calm 
To slumber at the fountain-side. 

Day wanes, and in the sunset’s glow 
The radiant hills of Syria rise ; 

And goldenly the plains below 
Catch the deep glory of the skies ; 
Magnificent the parting sun 
Illumes the pile, the fane, the tower. 

Or rests in loving light upon 
The green crest of the glowing bower. 

High on whose still and summer boughs 
The Orient’s burning nightingale 
Hymns to his crimson love his vows, 

And bids her odours sighs exhale, 

With soften’d sounds the waters fall 
On the calm sunny air the cries 
Of toil and trade have died, and all 
Is hush’d into a quiet voice, 

A still, wide hum— that breathes of peace, 

And well beseems the gentle hour, 

When for a while life’s labours cease, 

And evening brings her golden dower. 

Calm, happy hour I — and when more bright 
Did thy soft presence gleam below, 

Than when, all glorified with light. 

Palmyra’s piles gave back thy glow ? 

They fade— the last rich gleams of day 
Fade in the red dusk of the clime 
And soon the stately streets are gay 
With lights, and music’s festal chime : 

The bowl is twined with flagrant flowers. 

The banquet spread in many a ball. 

And joyous fleet the roae-crowti’d hours 
O’er many a britiiant festival. 

Yet some t^re were who stole from these 
To scenes less bright, but fsr more dear, 
Their hearts of loneliness to ease 
In solitude of sweet shades near, 

Orienlal Herald, Vol. 13. * ^ 
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CrecMton. 


Wooed by the hour which lovers love, 

When beauty looks roost beautiful » 

And when the soft light from above 
Has power all dreams but one to lull ; — 

All, save that owe, the dearest far 
Of all man dreams beneath the sky, 

Bright’ning his life, as some sweet star 
Lights up the cold wave murmuring by ; 

Palmyra then had shades as fair, 

As ever heard the whispered tale, 

Where no sound broke the star-lit air, 

Have music of the nightingale. 

All silent now ! — The starry wings 
Of Midnight wrap the lonely plain ; 

The murmurs of the sleepless springs 
Alone disturb her solemn reign. 

Oh, full of gorgeous gloom that hour, 

Where’er it falls, the wide world round ' 

U gives to every scene a power 
To stir the soul with thoughts profound ; 

With thoughts that, like sidereal strains, 

Are all unheard the bright day long, 

But when Night breaks their fountain-chains, 

Gush forth at once in mystic song ! 

Yet ne’ei on scene more grand, more fair, 

Look’d Midnight from her purple throne, 

Than that, which slept beneath her there, — 

The glorious City mute and lone f 
The everlasting stars shone down — 

The buniing stars of that pure sky — 

Touching the dim and shadowy town 
With hues that met no mortal eye. 

(n strange and awful light arose 
The sculptured arch, the column’d fane; 

And in one glimmering haze repose 
Palmyra and her green domain. 

Yet seem’d a light more sad than this. 

To be by Syria’s midnight shed 
Upon the wide Necropolis — 

The silent City of the Dead ! 

It gleam’d upon the place of tombs ; 

It tinged each pale white sepulchre, 

And glimmer’d on the cypress glooms 
That rose in funeral verdure there — 

Over the dust of those of old, 

WTio lived, who loved, and pass’d away, 
leaving their story to be told 
By stones that long survive all clay : — 

Then yet the proud tombs stand or sooni 
Of the forgotten deieit-born!— 

J. 
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THEORKTICAL AND PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE LAW OF LIBEL 
IN ENGLAND AND IN INDIA. 

No. XII. 

Practical new of the Law of Libel in England, 

In 1803, (February 2l8t,) while the negociations between Eng- 
land and France were rapidly tending to a war, which broke out 
in less than three months, Jean Peltier, editor of the ‘ Ambigu * 
newspaper, was tried for a libel on Napoleon Bonaparte. This 
was a direct concession to the demands of Bonaparte, for ministers 
had received Lord Whitnorth^s despatch, reporting the conversa- 
tion which he had with Bonaparte on the February, in which the 
shelter and encouragement given in England to his enemies and 
libellers, was a principal topic of passionate complaint. Yet so 
inadequate was this concession, so perfectly fruitless and gra- 
tuitous, so overpowering were the other causes of quarrel, or 
rather so uncontrolable was Bonaparte’s rage for conquest, that in 
fifteen days after the trial, a message was brought to Parliament 
on the subject of military preparations carrying on in the ports of 
France and Holland, which was regarded as the immediate pre- 
lude to a new war ; and another message, on the 16th of May, an- 
nounced the recall of the English and the departure of the French 
ambassador. In Mr. Peltier’s introduction to the original report 
of his trial, he says: ‘ Such was the nature of my affair, that, 
throughout the week which preceded the trial, it was a general 
opinion at the Exchange that my acquittal would be considered in 
France as tantamount to a declaration of war against the First 
Consul ; and that wagers had been laid, as I was informed, that a 
verdict of Guilty would lower the funds five per cent. In- 
deed, I have since known that stock-jobbers had, at Westminster 
Hall, persons to run with all possible rapidity to the Stock Ex- 
change, with the news of the verdict, if it should be pronounced 
before the House was shut. It was under these unpropitious 
omens that I sat in the Court of King’s Bench, and my anxiety was 
naturally increased when the first object which I saw there, were 
the aid-de-camp, and the secretary of the ambassador of the First 
Consul, placed, in some sort, en faction^ beneath the box of the 
jurymen.’ 

The passages chiefly relied on were two, which, assuming the 
lawfulness of tyrannicide, held up Bonaparte as meriting the fate 
of Romulus or Caesar. Thus ; 

Pour moi, loin qu’ A son sorl je portc quelqu’ cnvic 
Qu' il nomme, j’y conseua. son digne successeur ; 

8nr le pavois portd qu’ on I’ 61is« empereur • 

Enfln, et Romulus nous rappeile la chose, 

Je fais voeu d^s demain qa’ it alt V tpolbeose ! 

2 L2 
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And:— 

Dc la France, 6 houte etemelle ! 

Cesar, au bord du Rubicond, 

A centre lui dans sa querelle 
Le senat, Pomp^e, et Caton. 

£t dans les plaines de Pharsale, 

8i la fortune est inegalc, 

S'ii te faut ceder aux destins, 

Home, dans ce revers funeste 
Pour te vengor, au moins, il reste 
Un poignard aux demiers Uomains. 

These are, no doubt, instances of what is called ‘ incitement to 
assassination,* though no case of assassination ever occurred in 
which any assignable influence could be ascribed to such means 
of incitement. The feelings of theorists in such cases, even if 
susceptible of just appreciation, differ both in kind and intensity 
from those which particular circumstances, gradually conducting 
or suddenly impelling to deeds of blood, generate in the actors. 

The Attorney-General (Mr. Perceval) warned the counsel for the 
defendant, (Mr., now Sir, James Mackintosh, afterwards Recorder 
at Bombay,) that if he should make the proceedings of a Court of 
Justice the vehicle of that mischief they were intended to repress, 
he would press it to the consideration of the Court as a ground for 
aggravating the punishment of the defendant. But of any such 
mischief Mr. Mackintoshes speech was as guiltless as the Attorney- 
General, or Bonaparte himself, could desire. Many of the graces 
of eloquence it possessed in the highest degree ; but, in attaining 
the main objects of an orator, conviction and persuasion, it would 
bo difficult to imagine a speech more unsuccessful, or less deserving 
of success. It was cheerfully and warmly applauded by the At- 
torney-General and by Lord Ellenborough, to whom it left little to 
answer, and much to apply in their own favour. It conceded the 
principles of the law of libel in all their severity and comprehen- 
siveness, and spent its force in inapplicable, and sometimes un- 
founded, speculation. In the outset he said: ‘Perhaps I need 
scarce say that my defence shall be fearless, in a place where fear 
never entered any heart hut that of a criminaV Yet he soon 
after found it necessary to make the following large acknowledge- 
ment: ‘ In all other cases, the most severe execution of law can only 
spread terror among the guilty, but in political libels it inspires 
even the innocent with fear. This striking peculiarity arises 
from the same circumstances which make it impossible to deflne 
the limits of libel and innocent discussion — ^which make it impos- 
sible for a man of the purest and most honourable mind, to be 
always perfectly certain, whether he be within the territory of fair 
argument and honest narrative, or whether he may not have unwit- 
tingly overstepped the faint and varying Dne which bounds them.* 
But, if il is ‘ impossible for a man of the purest and most honour- 
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able mind * to distinguish between that degree of vehemence in 
discussion which a Court of Justice may tolerate as innocent, and 
that which it will punish as criminal, what superhuman sagacity is 
to guide the judge and jury to an unerring 4ecision ? Can any 
human tribunal be ‘ always perfectly certain * that the paper be- 
fore it contains the genuine nudum prohibitum^ grounded as that 
avowedly is in this case, and professing to be coincident with the 
malum in se. Yet are judges the less prompt and peremptory in 
directing juries to consign the defendant to their mercy ? Have 
we not just seen, that, in the judgment of Lord Kenyon, and of a 
jury, to describe the conduct of Paul Emperor of Russia, as tyran- 
nical and ridiculously inconsistent, was grossly to transgress be- 
yond ‘ the territory of fair argument and honest narrative ? ' Nay> 
the judges declared in the House of Lords, while Mr. Fox's libel 
bill was under consideration, ‘ that no case had occurred in which 
it would have been, in sound discretion, fit for a judge, sitting at 
Nisi Prius, to have directed or recommended to the jury to give 
a verdict for the defendant.' 

In this branch of legislation jus est vagum et incognitum, and 
subjects to miserable servitude all who are caught, or liable to be 
caught, in its toils ; not from want of skill in the framers of the 
law, but because, os Mr. Mackintosh stated, ‘ it is a subject which, 
from its nature, admits neither rules nor definitions.' \Yhat then 
is the remedy ? Not definitions, of which the subject is not sus- 
ceptible, — not securities for impartiality in the selection of the 
jury, for perfect toleration of dissent in politics and religion is too 
hard a lesson for humanity, insomuch that intolerance assumes the 
appearance of a virtuous zeal for right and truth — but the restric- 
tion of judicial animadversion to those acts which, by fraud or 
violence, arc injurious to person or property. 

Notwithstanding this incorrigible uncertainty of the law of 
libel, which ‘ inspires even the innocent with fear,' Mr. Mackintosh 
passed an unqualified eulogium on the latitude of discussion per- 
mitted in England, and on the law by which his client was to be 
tried. ‘ There is still one spot in Europe,' said bo, ‘ where man 
can freely exercise his reason on the most important concerns of 
society, where he can boldly publish his judgment on the acts of 
the proudest and most powerful tyrants. The press of England is 
still free. It is guarded by the free constitution of our forefathers. 

It is guarded by the hearts and arms of Englishmen, and I trust 
I may venture to say, that if it be to fall, it will fall only under 
the ruins of the British empire.' Must not Mr. Peltier have won- 
dered to hear his counsel express so much satisfaction at the state 
of the law of England, and talk so magnificently of what a man 
might ' freely,' and ' boldly,' and of course safely, publish in the 
‘ inviolate asylum of free discussiou,' when the Attorney-General 
had, bat a few minutes before, referred to the cases of Lot^ 
George Gordon and John Vint, which proved that those who did 
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think they might freely and boldly censure the condact of foreign 
iovereigns, or their wives, might have their freedom circumscribed 
and their boldness punished, if not subdued, by the discipline of a 
prison ? ^ 

Mr. Mackintosh next attempted to show, first, that the ode at- 
tributed to Chenier, or Ginguene, was republished by Mr. Peltier 
merely as historical evidence of the state of political feeling in 
France, and with as little malice against Bonaparte as the editors 
of the lijnglish newspapers could be supposed to feel towards their 
own king and countrymen when they republished libels on them, 
translated from the ^ Monitcur : * and, secondly, that granting it to 
be an original production, it was not a libel on Bonaparte, but on 
Chenier, or Ginguene, and the Jacobins generally, ‘ with a view to 
paint their incorrigible turbulence, and to exhibit the fruits of 
Jacobinical revolutions to the detestation of mankind.’ Now, an 
advocate may be permitted to use any degree of artifice or sophistry 
that is likely to succeed with those whom he addresses ; but failure in 
such hazardous undertakings must always be injurious, as implying 
the want of solid and just grounds of defence. In this instance, not 
only was there not the smallest probability that one of the jury would, 
for a moment, acquiesce in the reasoning employed by Mr. Mack- 
intosh, but it was full of admissions destructive to the cause of his 
client. It conceded the main question, that the publications were 
libels, and it represented the stern and severe government of Bona- 
parte, as compressing the numerous and powerful faction of Jaco- 
bins, which still existed in France, with necessary and admirable 
finniicss. Those who suggested the assassination of Bonaparte, 
were, therefore, desirous of subverting the best government which 
France was then capable of receiving. This surely was a topic 
which it belonged rather to the Attorney-General to insist upon, 
who has contmited himself with saying that Bonaparte was de 
facto the chief magistrate of the French Republic. The suppo- 
sition, moreover, that the publications were libels against the 
jacobinicnl enemies of Bonaparte’s government, was inconsistent 
with Mr. Mackintosh’s previous assertion, that ‘ the real prosecu- 
tor was the master of tlic greatest empire the world ever saw 
and with his subsequent declaration, that the trial in which they 
were engaged, and which the jury were to delermiuc, was ‘ a battle 
between reason and power.* ‘ Believing, as 1 do, that we are on 
the eve of a great stniggle — that this is only the first battle be- 
tween reason and power— you have now in your hands, com^ 
mtted to YOUR trmt, the only remains of free discussion in 
Europe^ now confined to this kingdom ; addressing you, therefore, 
as the guardians of the most important interests of 'mankind ; 
convinced that the unfettered exercise of reason depends more on 
your present verdict, than on any other that was ever delivered by 
a jury, I cannot conclude without bringing before you the senti- 
ments and examples of our ancestors, in some of those awful and 
perilous situations, by which Divine Providence has, in foiincr ages. 
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tried the virtue of the English nation/ He then took an eloquent 
view of the foreign policy of England, ftom the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth downwards. But is it fit < that the most important 
interests of mankind/ and ‘ the unfettered Mercise of reason/ 
should depend upon the wisdom, discriminatiSl, and integrity of 
twelve men, whether selected by an ofiicer of the crown, or drawn 
by lot — seu ratio dederit, sen fora ohjecerit — where, too, the 
twelve may be told by the judge, that if they are satisfied that 
the passage in question means so and so, they are bound by their 
oath to find a verdict of guilty ^ 

The Attorney-Cleneral had an easy task in his reply : He thrust 
the whole question, with all the convolutions of Mr. Mackintosh's 
dipessive eloquence, into a nut-shell : ‘ We are both agreed/ 
said he, ‘ as to the illegality of printing, and the illegality of pub- 
lishing, libels against those with whom we are at peace : the only 
question then for you to decide is this, whether or not tlieso pub- 
lications, such as they are — whether these papers were, or were 
not published, with an intention of vilifying the French Consul V 
Lord Ellcnborough repeated the arguments of the Attorney- 
General, and concluded with these words ; ‘ And in the correct 
discharge of your duty, I am sure no memory of past or expectation 
of future injury (from Bonaparte) will warp you from the straight 
and even course of justice ; but your verdict will mark with repro- 
bation all projects of assassination and murder. Consider, likewise, 
how dangerous projects of this sort may be ; if not discountenanced 
and discouraged in this country, they may be retaliated on the 
head of all those whose safety is most dear to us. Gentlemen, 1 
hope your verdict will strengthen the relations by which the inter* 
eats of this country are connected with those of France^ and that 
it will illustrate and justify in every quarter of the world the con- 
viction that has been long and universally entertained, of the unsul- 
lied purity of British judicature, and of the impartiality by which 
their decisions are uniformly governed.' IFas Mr. Peltier tried 
for having entered into a project for assassinating Bonaparte ? Were 
the publications set forth as overt acts, manifesting a purpose 1 
No. To retaliate projects of assassination would indeed bo danger- 
ous ; but to retaliate odes and paiodics representing George the 
Third as a tyrant, whom it was the duty of the leaders of the op- 
position to murder during the ceremony of his opening dr proroguing 
Parliament, would not have been in tho least dangerous. 

The jury did not take a moment to reflect on such points, nor to 
consider how their verdict would affect ‘ the most important inter- 
ests of mankind/ and ‘ the unfettered exercise of reason/ but im- 
mediately returned a verdict of Guilty. The defendant, however, 
was never called up to receive judgment, because war was renewed 
in less than three months after the trial. 

The trial of William Cobbett, in May 1804, for libels on the Earl 
ofHardwickc, Lord Redcsdale, Mr. Justice Osborne, Mr. Plunkett, 
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iAd Mr. Marsden, contained in letters, signed Juv^na, published in 
his Register in November and December 1803, is chiefly remark- 
able for passages in Lord Ellenborough's charge to the jury, (which 
have been already jmticed in a former article,) asserting * that, by 
the law of England^ there is no impunity to any person publishing 
any thing that is injurious to the feelings and happiness of an in- 
dividual, or prejudicial to the general interests of the State, -or 
that ‘ renders the person or abilities of another ridiculous.' Thus, 
« he admits this noble person to be celebrated for understanding 
the modem method of fattening a sheep as well as any man in Cam- 
bridgeshire.” Now, Gentlemen, what does this mean ? Does it not 
mean to infer that Lord Hardwicke is ill placed in his high situa- 
tion, and that he is only fit for the common walks of life V 

The jury, after a pause of about ten minutes, delivered their ver- 
dict — Guilty I but Mr. Cobbett was never called up to receive 
sentence. Considering himself to be ill used by the anonymous 
author of the letters, who had abstained from all communications 
with him since the notice of trial, he surrendered the manuscripts 
into the hands of the Attorney-General, and they were discovered 
to have been written by the Hon. Robert Johnson, one of the Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas in Ireland. 

In July 1804, Stat. 44 Geo. III. c. 92, (which, however, had been 
prepared before the publishing of the libels) was passed, which 
afforded the means, by its eai post facto operation, of apprehending 
Mr. Justice Johnson in Ireland, and bringing him to trial at West- 
minster. On the 18th January 1805, he was arrested at his house 
near Dublin, under a warrant signed ‘ Ellen borough,' endorsed by 
J. Bell, a magistrate of the county of Dublin ; and a writ of habeas 
corpus having been immediately sued out, the validity of the return 
was argued before the Chief Justice, assisted by six of the other 
judges, and re-argued in the Courts of King's Bench, Exchequer, and 
Common Pleas, In each court (some judges dissenting) it was decided 
that the return was good, and that the defendant must beremande. 

The principal points debated were, whether, from the occurrence 
of the word escape in the preamble, and in the enacting clauses, 
they were applicable to persons who had never left the country 
wherein they had committed the alleged offence ; and whether, from 
the use of the words ‘ felons and other Tnalefactors, they could ex- 
tend to cases of misdemeanour. With respect to the first point, there 
were words more than sufficient to show that the enacting clause 
could not be confined to the case of escape^ for, as the Lord Chief 
Baron said, the words of the 4th section, divested of their tautology, 
were nearly these : * If any person or persons, against whom a warrant 
shall be issued by a competent authority, for a crime against the 
laws of England or Scotland, shall escape, go into, or reside, or be 
in Ireland, the warrant shall be endorsed by a magistrate of the 
place into which he has escaped or gone, or where he resides 
or esnsisy and, under the authority of that warrant, he shall be car- 
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ried to the country from which it ia issued^ and then dealt with> as 
if he had been there apprehended/ With respect to the second 
point, not only did the construction given to the statute de male^ 
fiwtoTibas in parcie, 21 Edward I., show t^t malefactors and 
trespassers are synonimous ; and not only wefi the words < felons 
and other malefactors,* used in an amlogotta stainte of 13 Geo. HI., 
which clearly extends to misdemeanours, but the enacting words 
in the statute under consideration were, ‘ If any person, against 
whom a warrant shall be issued for any crime or offence against the 
laws of England &c.* It was also objected that the statute gave no 
power of bailing the prisoner till he was brought to the nearest 
county in England, nor of enforcing the attendance of witnesses ; 
but these defects (afterwards amended by Siat. 45 Geo III. c. 92.) 
could not abate the clear force of the enacting clauses. In arguing 
these points, seemingly so simple, the exuberant learning and olo-* 
quence of the Irish bar consumed days and weeks, and filled hun- 
dreds of the reporters* pages. 

The dcfendant*s plea to the jurisdiction of the Court of King’s 
Bench of England, having been argued, on a joinder in demurrer, 
June 29, 1805, was over-ruled ; and the trial came on, November 
23, 1805, *rhe imputations against Lord Hardwicke and Mr. 
Marsden, in the letters signed Jiivcma, may be collected from the 
following passages : ‘ When I found, Sir, this portion of the king- 
dom overwhelmed by such consequences to our property, as the 
rapacity of Mr. Marsden and his friends, and such consequences to 
our lives, as the pikes of Mr. Emmet and his friends* have lately 
produced ; when I could trace all these evils as the inevitable issue 
from the head and body of such a Government as Lord Hardwicke, 
and I am told of his innoxiousness and his firmness, I still reply 
the story of the wooden horse, and I shall still, notwithstanding the 
fate of Laocoon, raise my voice to my countrymen, and cry, Equo ne 
credits Teucri/ ‘ What ! is he one of the tribe of the Hobarts, 
Westmorelands, and Caradeiis ? Is he one of that tribe who have 
been sent over to us to be trained up here into politicians, as they 
train surgeons’ apprentices in the hospitals, by setting them 
first to bleed the pauper patients 1 Is this the time for a continuation 
of such experiments?* To Mr. Justice Osborne, was imputed a 
servile and corrupt flattery of Government. It was said that he, the 
junior judge of the twelve, had been very anxiously selected and 
placed in a commission for the trial of rebels in the shires of Antrim 
and Down, over the heads of a number of his seniors ; and (hat, 
acting in the spirit of secret instructions from Mr. Secretary Mats- 
den, he had, in his address to the grand jury of the county of Antrim, 
said, that ‘ through the well-timed efforts and strenuous exertions 
of a WISE and energetic Government, &c., the progress of such 
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crimes, as had lately disgraced this country, had been eflFectually 
checked/ ^ With what amazement (the letter proceeded) the 
grand jury must have received such a broadside poured upon the 
truth of the fact, I cannot, as I was not present, know; but I can 
very well imagine iffiat the feelings of twenty-three well informed 
gentlemen must have been/ To Lord Redesdale it was imputed 
that, in advising Government, he was ‘ known to be influenced by 
motives very different from general justice ‘ that he was fond of 
the money of other men ; that he protected the rapacity of Mr. 
Marsden ; and that he had made a rule or order, by the effects of 
which the secretary of the Master of the Rolls would be deprived of 
all fees, for the purpose of throwing all those fees into the hands 
of the secretary of the Chancellor, the better to enable that secre- 
tary to discharge the pension of some unknown annuitant on his 
official protits/ To Mr. Plunkett, Solicitor-General, it was im- 
puted, that Mr. Emmet, after his conviction and sentence, had ut- 
tered the following apostrophe regarding him : ‘ That viper, whom 
my father nourished ! He it was from whose lips I first imbibed 
those principles and doctrines, which now, by their effects, drag me 
to my grave ; and he it is who is now brought forward as my pro- 
secutor, and who, by an unheard-of exercise of the prerogative, 
has wantonly lashed, by a speech to evidence, the dying son of his 
former friend, when that dying sou had produced no evidence, had 
made no defence, but, on the contrary, acknowledged the charge, 
and submitted to his fate.^ For this libel Mr. Plunkett had ob- 
tained a verdict against Mr. Cobbett, May 26, 1804, with 500/. 
damages. 

That a judge should have written libels, ought not to excite mnch 
astonishment. The author of the libels of ‘ Junius/ instead of 
being promoted to a seat in the Supreme Council at Bengal, and 
being made a Knight of the Bath, might have risen to be a judge or 
a chancellor ; and these libels have been ascribed to some of our 
first statesmen, rather with the intention of doing honour to their 
memory, than of derog-ating from their characters. Tt may, how- 
ever, be said, that a judge contracts an engagement to administer 
the law, cw it is, and to set an example of obedience and confor- 
mity to all its injunctions ; and that, if Mr. Johnson, when a mem- 
ber of the Irish House of Commons, had felt that the law of 
libel was a yoke, which neither we nor our fathers could bear, it 
was his duty to attempt its removal, and not to accept an office 
which might compel him to inflict on others that fate of Laocoon, 
by strangling them with arid maxims from ‘ the books/ which at 
length overtook himself. Still, we are not entitled to infer, from 
his rash and uncharitable estimate of the characters of men in high 
office, that he was capable of lending himself to any act of mean- 
ness or wickedness, either as a judge or as a man. 
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Very different) however, was the degree of criminality which the 
Attorney-General attached to the offence with which he charged 
Mr. Justice Johnson ; ‘ an offence/ he said, ‘ the most alien, as 
it seems to me, from every sentiment of a l|bera] and ingenuous 
mind, from every habit of liberal impression, from every sentiment 
of honourable feeling, from every idea of the principle which guides 
the duty of the defendant's exalted station, and which ought to 
have so guided him, both as a judge and a gentleman, as to have 
restrained him from committing that offence which is imputed to 
him upon this record.* — ‘ We might have expected that his know- 
ledge of the law, a sense of the duty he owed to his own character, 
the duty he owed to the public, to his situation, as applicable to 
the interest of that public, that peculiar allegiance, if I may so 
say, which he owed to the king, and those who, like him, are on the 
bench of justice, who may be said to be links in the chain of gene- 
ral tranquillity of the country over which it is their duty to admi- 
nister the law, but who by this libel are rendered, or rather 
atteinpted to be rendered [how so ? — how could the libel render 
them ?] unfit persons to fill their high stations ; all these consi- 
derations ought to have bec’ii so many securities for the good con- 
duct of a Judge,* 

The course adopted by Mr. Justice Johnson in his defence seemed 
as injudicious as it was undignified ; for by restricting himself to a 
clumsy and futile attempt to disprove his handwriting, he tacitly 
acknowledged the propriety, and submitted to the weight, of every 
imputation and hard word that the Attorney-General had thrown 
upon him. 

The jury retired for about a quarter of an hour, and returned with 
a verdict of Guilty, A nolle prosequi was entered upon this indict- 
ment, in Trinity Term, 1806, by the Attorney-General, Sir Arthur 
Pigott ; and Air. Justice Johnson retired from the bench upon a 
pensipjj for his life. He was then near sixty years of age, and had 
lost the use of one side from a paralytic stroke. 


EXPORTS FROM OREAt BRITAIN TO INDIA. 


y\oo\\em. 

Annual av. from 1801 to J810..X*273,860 
Ditto 18J4 to 1822.... 376, 399 
Ditto 1823 and 1824, . . .962,061 


Cotton Goods. 

Aver, years from 1801 to 1810../ 55,461 
Ditto 1814 to 1822... .568,358 
Ditto 1823 to 1824.. ..115, 512 


IMPORTS FROM INDIA TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


Indigo. lbs. 

Av.of year* from 1801 to 1820. 3,513,053 
Ditto 1814 to 1822. 5,022,087 
Cotton. 

Av.ofyearsfrora 1801 to 1810. 5,896,300 
Ditto 1814 to 1822. 23,535,365 


Bengal Silk. lbs. 

Av. of years from 1801 to 1810.. 4%, 792 
Ditto 1814 to 1822.. 899,507 

Sugar. Cwt. 

Av. of years from 1801 to 1810.. 77,3^ 
Ditto 1814tol822..124,379 

Ditto 1823 and 1824. .244,658 
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the bard's reply. 

You ask me what reward I seek 
For all this endless toil of rhyme, 

And why my golden dreams 1 break 
Unfinish’d, thus, in morning’s prime ; 

And whether, wrestling so with time, 

1 gather not his gifts too fast, 

Like fiery youth, that still doth climb 
At melting joys too crude to last. 

Perchance my reinless wishes breed 
A labour barren and unblest, 

And only prompt to yoke the steed 
To plough the desert, which ’twere best 
Leave sleeping in unbroken rest : 

My thoughts I may brood o’er with pain, 
As birds in some forsaken nest 
Waste oft their genial warmth in vain. 

Thus it may be — but hope deceives. 

If so, with flattering dreams my mind ; 
And, perch’d on loftiest wishes, weaves. 

To crown tlic name I leave behind, 
Wreaths blooming ever ; such as bind 
Our Milton’s awful brows, and shed 
Diviner perfume than wo find 
In Araby, around his head. 

But should my name be quite forgot. 

Like his who rear’d the pointed pile 
To heaven, upon that desert spot 

Where Egypt dilnks the flowing Nile ; 
Yet, let these verses live the while, 

And be, like that same structure, high. 

An Alp, whence spirits proud may smile 
On earth’s poor tribes slow wandering by. 

And let me gather from my urn 
The secret suffrage of the heart. 

And see my kindled spirit burn 
In breasts touch’d by the flame of art ; 
With this reward I would not part 
For care-Bteep’d crowns and smeplred power ; 

These go by auction in Death’s mart ; 

’pkeU blooms your own eternal flower. 


Bion. 



THE ZENANA.* 


Although India has now been for so many years a province of 
the British Empire, we still know but imperfectly the manners, 
customs, aud opinions which prevail among its inhabitants. Tra- 
vellers who pass rapidly through the country have no means of 
learning minute peculiarities ; and, generally, the Company's ser- 
vants, who pass their lives there, and have ample time for observa- 
tion, grow too familiar with the habits of the Natives to think 
them worth recording. Besides, a dry enumeration of customs, in 
themselves trivial, though throwing great light on national charac- 
ter, must always be irksome, both to writers and readers. But 
when these same customs are put before the reader's eye in a lively 
narrative, and in conjunction with the characters which they 
create, we observe their nature without effort. Perhaps, therefore, 
tales, novels, romances, plays, &c., are the best medium through 
which a knowledge of the East can be conveyed to Europeans ; for 
into such compositions every peculiarity belonging either to the 
country or the people may properly be introduced, and that, too, 
in a manner that shall impress a correct idea of it on the reader's 
memory. Hajji Baba has thrown more light ou Persian manners 
than a hundred travellers ; and the ‘ Zenana,' the work now before 
us, may strictly be said to open a clearer view of the habits and 
customs of the Hindoos and Musulmans of India, than has ever 
been afforded by any other book, whether true or fictitious. This 
is high praise ; but few readers, competent to form a judgment on 
the subject, will say that it is undeserved. Perhaps, indeed, a tinge 
of caricature may, now and then, be discovered in its pictures, 
which for the most part are of a comic cast ; but this, though it 
heightens the effect, does 'not detract from their general cor- 
rectness. 

The ‘ Zenana' is a collection of short novels, of various degrees 
of excellence, but all turning on Indian manners, and arising from 
one parent tale, like the stories of the ‘ Arabian Nights.' How 
the author was furnished with the rude materials of these narra- 
tives, the reader shall learn from his own mouth : 

* The author of the following pages, shortly after his arrival in India, had 
the good fortune to be nominated to a civil appointment at an out-station a 
considerable distance from the Presidency. Ere he could perform the duties 
required of him, to the satisfaction of his superiori, he found a thorough 
knowledge of the Persian and Hindoostauee language# indispensably neces- 
sary i and as the service he was employed in rendered it requisite that be 


* The Zenana ; or, a Nuwaub's Leisure Hours. By the Author of * Pan- 
durang Hari ; or Memoirs of a Hindoo.* 3 vols. London. 1997. 
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should be able to convtrse with the Nati?es of the country with tolerable east 
and fluency, he directed hii attention more particularly to the colloquial 
branches of the languages. The first step was to unlearn what he had pre- 
viously gleaned from books written in the Roman character, and diligently to 
adhere to the Persian and Nagree, which, together with daily practice in con- 
versation with the Natives, failed not to succeed. 

‘ Having conquered the first and greatest difficulty, viz. proper pronuncia- 
tion, the author was naturally led to desire a flirther intimacy with the lan- 
guages, as well as manners and customs, of the people amongst whom he waa 
placed. As well, therefore, for amusement as instruction, when evening 
closed in, he assembled the Natives of his establishment, and those who felt 
competent to the task, requiring from them the relation of some entertaining 
laic, which the author’s raoonshec (or tutor), who was invariably present on 
such occasions, committing to writing, was on the following day translated, 
by bis assistance, into English. At first, considerable hesitation was evinced 
by the people called upon for this purpose ; some pleading ignorance, others 
want of courage to appear before Master in his own apartment, to narrate 
tales; a promise of reward, however, to him who should relate the most 
amusing story, removed all difficulty. Although but one man in the author’s 
establishment could claim any pretension to ability, nevertheless the report 
having gone abroad, in a few days others offering their sejgrices, related 
several popular and traditional tales, with evident willingness and good- 
humour.* 

The scene of the tivst story, from which all the others arise, is 
laid in Surat, a city already celebrated both in fiction and in his- 
tory. Here resided the Niiwnub, «Telal-ed-(leen, whose passion for 
beauty, fomented by his ministers, but checked by a singular 
fatality, gave rise to all the events and inventions recorded in the 
‘ Zenana/ It would not be difficult to give the reader a sketch or 
skeleton of this introductory tale, but it would necessarily be too 
meagre to afford any proper notion of the narrative itself, which, 
although long, is not told in a prolix style. We shall, therefore, 
merely observe, that by the /.cal of his chief minister, who, being in 
di8gracc,'wa8 anxious to be restored to office, Jelal-dc-dcen acquires 
possession of a very beautiful Pci-sian slave, whom he vehemently 
admires, and wishes to marry. The fair one, however, pretends to be 
under the influence of the stars, and that the conjunction of certain 
inhabitants of the sky must take place before she can consent to a 
union with the Nuwaub. During the interval between bis proposal 
and the time fixed by the constellations for his marriage, the 
Nuwaub consents to amuse himself with story-tellers, and accord- 
ingly commands various inhabitants of Surat to repair with their 
best inventions to his palace, and there, in the presence of himself 
and of his favourites, and in the hearing of the ladies of his harem, 
who sat concealed behind a silken curtain, to relate each a story. 
His orders are of course obeyed, and in this manner the author's 
design is accomplished. 

Not ojjc of these engrafted tales is short enough to be here 
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copied entire ; and portions of any of^bm would hardly be so 
proper for extracts as many parts of^tlie introductory story* From 
this, therefore, we shall select a passage or two, which will give 
the reader a tolerably correct idea of the writer’s general style and 
class of abilities. 

The NuwauVs prime minister being in disgrace, for reasons not 
necessary to be here detailed, sought anxiously for an opportunity 
of regaining Jelal-ed-deen’s favour ; and knowing well his master’s 
failing, imagined he could not more certainly effect his purpose 
than hy enriching the royal seraglio with some extraordinary spe- 
cimen of beauty. His barber, Buxoo-bhac, a man equal to any 
shaver in Hindoostan in volubility of tongue and passion for news, 
informing him that an Arab ship in the harbour contained a lady 
of unspeakable beauty, whom he had seen through a crevice in 
the cabin partition, while there to operate on the captain’s beard, 
Moye-ed-din, the minister, immediately conceives the hope of pro- 
curing this lady, and of making her a peace-offering to his offended 
master. Desirous, however, of ascertaining the absolute correct- 
ness of Buxoo’s repdrt, Moye*cd-din himself repairs on board the 
ship, disguised as a perfumer, and the better to conceal his person, 
has his beard dyed red by the ministry of Buxoo-bhac. Out of 
this ingenious contrivance arise two or three very ludicrous scenes. 
The captain of the Arab ship, upon whom the honest minister thus 
waits in the disguise of a perfumer, is afterwards invited by Moye- 
ed-din to visit him at his palace ; when the acute son of Ishmael 
discovers in the ex-minister the perfumer of whom he had pur- 
chased attar the day before. It is true, Moye-ed-din, who had no 
longer occasion for a red beard, endeavours by a thousand ablu- 
tions to cleanse his chin from Buxoo-bhac’s infernal dye, but to no 
purpose ; his beard remains as red as Judas’s. But this part of 
the story being by no means long, wc will give it in the author’s 
own words : 

‘ Scarcely had he finished dressing, when a servant announced the arrival 
of the Captain, whom Moye-ed-din. desired might bo seated in the hail, and 
that he would soon join him. Suddenly he recollected his stained beard, and 
proceeded to wash and clean it, in the expectation of once more beholding his 
own glossy black one. But what was his mortification, on finding that all 
his attempts to remove the slain were Incflfcclual ; the more he washed, and 
soaped, and rubbed, the stronger appeared the abominable carroty hue of his 
beard. He cursed the barber from the bottom of his heart, though the poor 
fellow was as ignorant as himself as to the consequences of the application 
of the liquid he had provided. What could he do? Never was he so per- 
plexed before. His guest was waiting his appearance to welcome him to hit 
palace; longer delay was impossible; he call^ for lime-juice and palt, with 
which he once more commenced rubbing bis beard, until both his arms tcheik 
with pain, and he himself brought into a profuse perspiration, but all ijp no 
purpose ; and he was forced to present himself ^fore the Arab Capt|in, 
taboaring under the apprehension that, with his carroty beard, and strongly 
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l^ted persofi a^id palacft, hAhould ceflainly be recogfirtie^ as thfii perfumer 
wbo Tisited the ship in the mornlnj^. 

* These were not aeticipations of the most pleasing kind to a man like 
Moye-ed-din, who, not being in full powers of his Deewanship, was the more 
particularly anxious by his external appearance to leave no room in the mind 
of bis guest to imagine the contrary. Having framed no reply if taxed by the 
Captain with being no minister but a cheating perfumer, he entered the ball, 
and politely welcomed his guest, who drew back with ambiguous looks^ and 
rather a haughty deportment : he had long had an opportunity of smelling the 
perfumes, and now verily believed the vender himself stood before him, 
having » the assurance to assume the name and character of Deewan. * Again 
he thought this could not be the case ; but the magidficonce around him, and 
the perfumed carroty beard before him, quite confounded him ; for, indepen- 
dent of the hair on the face, he could swear the features were those of the 
attar from whom he had purchased a few bottles of essence in the morning ; 
perhaps the Deewan’s brother was a perfumer, and brothers are often very 
much alike ; yet it was not very likely there should be such a difference in 
their stations of life. Those doubts and conjectures crowding so fast on the 
brain of the Arab, caused him to receive the repeated welcomes of Moye-ed- 
din with an awkwardness easily to be accounted for by his host, though he 
endeavoured to sustain the character of Deewan as if nothing had happened 
to discompose him. lie throw his shawl in graceful folds around him, twisted 
his carroty inustachios, and commenced familiarly to discourse with his guest : 

“ I was apprehensive,” said he, ** that as a stranger, and a man of rank, you 
would not find a suitable lodging during your sojourn in this city, and as I 
make it a rule to pay attention to all strangers, particularly those of your 
country, I beg you will consider my palace as jour home, as long as you 
remain here.” The Captain thanked him politely, and now became certain 
he had entertained unjust suspicions, for he remembered the perfumer couid 
not speak a word of Arabic, whereas the man before him expressed himself in 
language in tlie most perfect and easy manner ; nevertheVess, he could 
not take his eyes from the carroty beard of poor Moye-ed-din, who thought 
himself bound to notice such a breach of good manners. — “ Excuse me, my 
lord,” said the Arab, “ but I have this day seen a man, so exactly resemblihg 
yourself in every respect, that, but for your politeness, and the raagnihcence 
around me, I could have sworn you were the same man.”— “ Ah, indeed I” 
said Moye-ed-dio, “ who could the person be? 1 am not aware of any one 
in the city so exactly resembling myself.”— “ Pardon me, my lord, but as I 
am by your language and manner fully convinced of my error, it is not neces- 
sary to mention the person who has certainly the honour of bearing the exact 
cottnterpart of your lordship’s countenance.’* * 

An incident soon occurs, which entirely convinces the honest 
Arnb that he is really in the dwelling of the NuwanVs prime 
minister, and he thus expresses his conviction : 

* “ I leaily cannot help laughing, my lord,” said the Captain, who wai 
smoking a second chillura, “ at roy stupidity on having first had the honour 
of you^to-day, for you may remember I took you for another person, 
who, now 1 think of it, and have had leisure to contemplate yonr noble 
countentnee, was not a bit like you ; instead of an aquiline, he bad a flat, 
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broad» ngly nose, tod wi« not netr lo till as y&n and ontUo t<H(peai a 
word of Arabic. I really ought to make a thousand l^ogl^ |d. 

confounded ugliness and beauty.'* ^ ^ ^4 * 

' '* Oh, you flatter me, Captain, but I told you I was not aware of an"y M 
so exactly resembling mytelf being in this city, and felt assured you won{l» 
ere we parted, discover your error ; but I was about to say that I understand^ 
you have on board a female of exquisite beauty.** 

* An angel, my lord ; but how, may I ask, did you gain your informa* 
lion ?** 

* ** Why, we who are in power you know, Captain ** . 

* “ Ay, true, my lord, 1 crave your pardon, it is your duty to become 
acquaiu^d with every particular.'* 

* “ You say wisely, Captain, it is our duly ; but I wish, with your permis- 
sion, to .behold the fair one with mine own eyes.** 

* “ Impossible!” 

* “ Impossible, Captain I why is she not for sale!** 

‘ “ She was ; but is disposed of.” 

* Disposed of, say you ; to whom?” 

* ” To the Cotwall.” 

Here was a blow to the hopes of the Deewan ; his hookah-snake fell from 
his hands, and he sat like one stupified, whilst the Captain puffed away, with 
utter unconcern and indifference. 

* “ Captain,” said the Deewan, “ the Cotwall must not have her.” 

* ” But the bargain is made, my lord.’* 

* Then it must be broken. IIow much has he agreed to pay?” 

‘ “ Ten thousand rupees.”— “ You shall have twenty.” 

* ” I must not break my word.” — ” Thirty.” 

* ” An Arab’s word, ray lord.”— “ Forty.” 

* ” She is yours.” 

‘ ** So much for an Arab’s word,” thought Moyc-ed-din, at the same time 
extending his hand to the Arab, who gave it a cordial shake. ” I tell you ... 
the truth,” said Moyc-ed-din, ” the lady is for the Nuwab, not for myself; *; 
therefore you need not fear the consequences of the Cotwall’s resentment; - 
rest assured he will not trouble you again with a word on the subject. But ; ' 
as wp have an hour to spare, suffer me to accompany you on board your 
vessel, that I may be able to give a good account to the Nuwab of the lady ; 
and if she answers my expectations, lose no time, but accompany me to the 
Mahmud-a-haugh palace, where 1 will Introduce you to the Nuwab, to whom 
I will previously give so glowing an account of the beauties awaiting him, 
that he will treat you with respect, and close with you for the money.** 

‘ ” Agreed,” said the Captain, “ let us be off lo the vessel.” * 

Then comes the unfortunate red .beard upon the carpet again; 
the Deewan (prime minister) being sent for by the Nuwab, upon 
whom) having been in disgrace, he had not waited, for more than 
six months, recollects Buxoo’s exploit upon his chin, and is utterly 
confounded. However, he resolves as follows : 

* Palanquins were in readiness, and Moye-ed-din was about to proceed, 
when he recollected his strangely metamorphosed beard ; how mortifying was 
it to be compelled to appear thus disfigured in the presence of the Nowilll' 

Orfento/ Herald, Vol. 13. » M 
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Wtet wai t<^ be done ? One half hour’s delay tnigbt be the means of his not 

e g his master, and the golden opportohity neglected, might Irrevocably 
all his hopes of re-instatement in his good graces. He determined, there- 
illre, to proceed by the road in \rhich was situated the barber’s shop, in the 
hope that Buxoo, having turned his hair red, might be acquainted with the 
means of turning it black again. 

‘ Accompanied by the Captain, he set off for the Mahmud-a-baugh palace, 
directing his bearers to stop at Buxoo’s shop. The bearers accordingly halted 
at the well-known shaving place, and the Deewan, apologizing to the Cap- 
tain, assured him he would be with him in a few moments, and alighted from 
his palanquin. The Deewan, in a low voice, informed him of the effects of 
his cursed dye, and demanded forthwith his own black beard again. The bar- 
ber was really concerned at the unfortunate consequences, particularly when 
he understood his master was about to make his first visit to the Nuwab. “ If 
you will spare a moment, my lord, and condescend to enter my shop, I think 
i may be able to put all right again. The Deewan followed, and submitted 
to the operations of the barber, who applied a black mixture, which soon re- 
instated the minister’s beard to ail its former beauty. Pleased beyond mea- 
sure, he rewarded the barber, and joined his companion, to whom he made 
many apologies, taking care to muffle up his head, to prevent his observing 
the sudden change of beard ; intending, however, to explain the whole affair, 
if necessary, as soon as the Persian lady should be safely lodged in the 
Nuwab’s Zenana.’ 

With this double-dyed beard, Moyc-c(l-(lin repairs, as we have 
seen, to the Nuwab’s palace, where his chin’s accursed metamor- 
phosis again covers him with confusion : 

• Though Moye-ed-diu heard not one word by which he could dare to con- 
strue any intention of reinstatement in his former office, yet he imagined he 
perceived a favourable moment to inform the Nuwab of the great beauty lately 
arrived, and requested permission to mention a circumstance of importance. 
Tlie Nuwab postponed the hearing, as tlie sun had set, and it was proper they 
shouhi recite their prayers, and go tlmough their ablutions. Water being 
brought, the Nuwab and Moye-ed-din silting opposite each other, commenced 
prayi\ig and washing. Moye-ed-din, with closed eyes, muttered over his 
prayers with great earnestness, but was aroused from his composed state of 
mind, by hearing the Nuwab set up a loud and hearty laugh, which greatly 
amazed him ; hut casting his eyes on his own beard, all surprise vanished, 
for there once more appeared his abominable carroty ^hair, whilst the water 
^ in which ho had washed was as black as ink. His chagrin was so great as to 
h^eprive him of utterance, and lie sat, the picture of disappointment and vexa- 
tlqn,; the Nuwab, nearly bursting his sides with laughter, crying out, “ It is 
I it is true ! Oh JVIoj e-cd-din, Moye-cd-din ! why have you done this? 
what could induce you to spoil so grand a beard ?” 

‘ “ Patience, your highness, and I will tell you all ; my beard is connected 
with the cireum<tame I was about to mention, previous to commencing our 
ablutions ; with pennission I will now relate the same.” The Nuwab giving 
a nod of assent, Moye-ed-din faithfully related all the events of that day, and 
the Nuwab laughed heartily at the iogenuity of the barber, by the applioation 
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of hii different dyee. He was peytioulariy pleaidd witb the exertiope of the 
Deewan for interest, and desired the Capta^t be Introdneed to 

* The Arab, being ushered into the presence of the Nuwab, made t^lutal 
obeisance, and the business was quickly entered into, and the bargain jsai^^^e 
Deewau recommended the state barge should instantly be dispatched ^j^l^ 
ship, for the purpose of bringing the fair captive to the city palace, saying, 
“ your highness, notwithstanding my exertions for you, my lord and 
master, the Cot wall has presumed to thwart roc, and attempted to secure the 
lady for himself.” 

* The Arab captain confirming this assertion, the Nuwab was highly in- 
censed against the Got wall, and determined to evince his displeasure on the 
first Importunity. 

‘ The order on the treasury being drawn out for the price of the Persian 
lady, the Captain, and his friend, the Deewan, took their departure ; and when 
fairly out of the palace, the former could not help saying, “ In the name of 
wonder, my lord, what sort of heard is yours? it seems to mo to chwge 
colour every hour of the day : it is first red, then black, then red again.” 

‘ The Deewan now enjoyed a hearty laugh: the first he had indulged in for 
six months ; and, in a few words, related the adventures of the day. 

‘ “Then you were the perfumer, after all,” said the Captain ; “ I thought I 
could not be mistaken.” 

* “ Oh, but you know. Captain, where was the similitude? The height, the 
broad flat nose, ch, Captain ?” 

‘ “ Why, truly, my lord, I really was puzzled how to conduct myself; my 
sense of duty, and my sense of perception, warred so violently in my bosom. 
I felt assured the perfumer was you ; but could not reconcile it to myself^ 
how you could bo the perfumer, being indisputably the Deewan of his high- 
ness, the Nuwab.” 

‘ Moye-ed-din determined on his return, to call at the barber’s, and abuse 
him for the second trick he had played him, and gave orders accordingly. As 
soon as the bearers halted before the shaving shop, the obsequious Buxoo 
made his appearance ; when, beholding the red beard of his master, he ex- 
claimed, “ Allah be praised! is it possible?” 

‘ “ Yes, it is possible ; and it is also probable, that you will get the basti- 
nado to-morrow. How dare you thus impose upon me with your jet black 
dye? which, the moment it was touched with water — ” 

* “ With water !” exclaimed the terrified Buxoo ; “ oh, that is a very dif- 
ferent thing: my black dye won’t stand water. How could I Imagine yoll 
would use water on a visit of ceremony ? W ater, my lord I no, no, my black 
dye won’t stand water.” 

* “ I heartily wish your red dye would not stand water,— for, by Mahommed I 
I have been at it, with both hot and cold water, soap, salt, and lime juice, fof 
a full hour; and here it is just In the same state. But, hark ye, my friei|il, 
you must rectify your mistake ; or, by Allah I It would have been better for 
yon never to have touchwl a hair of ray head.” 

‘ The barber was convinced, from the authoritative tone of his master, be 
bad become reinstated in the Nuwab’s good graces ; and, therefore, promliod, 
« M 2 
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^ ^ofB moningf to find ont some drug wbfch would remoye the stain, so into- 
lerable to behold. This memorable day closed with bringing the ftdr Persian 
palace of the Nuwab, and she was duly admitted into the Zetutoia** 

The fair Persian had not been many months in the Zenana of 
Jelal-ed-deen before the following events took place : 

* About three months after the transactions just related, the l)eewan was 
sitting in his dressing room, awaiting the appearance of Buxoo the barber, 
somewhat astonished at his want of punctuality, when, at last, in he came, 
sobbing, and wiping his blood-stained face with the tail of his coat. 

* ** Why, how now, Buxoo I** cried the Deewan. — “ What is the matter? 
You hare been fighting, I perceive : come, let me know the whole history.'* 

* “ Oh I my lord,*’ sobbed the barber, “ never was a civil man so cruelly 
treated. I must have justice, my lord ; and hope for your protection and sup- 
port.” 

‘ ** Well, well I I grant it you, on condition you will be quick In your 
tale.” 

t *i Why, my lord, as I was coming past the palace of the Nuwab, I per- 
ceived a strange looking fellow, a Persian, I think he was, staring and gaping 
up at the upper apartments of the Zenana. Oh I thought I, this man little 
knows, were the captain of the Rajpoot-Guard to see him, what a scrape he 
would get into ; and considering he was a stranger, I went up to him with 
one of my best bows, saying, * Sir, sir ! you must not stand here upon 
which, seizing his sword, he struck me over the face with the hilt of it, and 
has, I verily believe, knocked half a dozen teeth down my throat I Well, my 
lord, when I recovered from the surprise, and looked up, the stranger was no 
where to be seen ; so I went home, wlicre 1 have been this half hour, endea- 
vouring to staunch the blood from the wound the fellow gave me on the side 
of my head.” 

* “ And have you not again seen liim, Buxoo ?” 

* ” I have, my lord ; for in ray way hither, I espied two men walking very 
fiist, and discovered one to he the savage Persian, and the other to be Mhadeo 
Gfirtt, the Brahmin astronomer.” 

* ” Hah I indeed, puxoo, this is strange ; we must investigate this busi- 
ness ; in the meantime dress my beard, for the sun is risen, and the Durbar is 
open.” 

* The barber did as he was desired, and took his leave, depending on the 
promises of his master for redress. 

* The Deewan penetrated deeper into the circumstance of the Persian's ap- 
pearance before the palace, than did poor Buxoo, who had leisure only to 
thipk of the blow ho had received, and the means of obtaining redress. The 
appearance of the Persian imraedlalely before the roof, which contafned hii 
bir country-woman, could not fail creating a suspicion of a connection between 
tnem. How, or in what manner, the Brahmin could assist them, was a faiys- 
tery the Deewan could not fathom ; but he entered into a long debate with 
himself, whether it would not be to his interest to aid the Persian in his 
attempts, which, doubtless, were the escape of the lady. By aiding him, I 
may be discovered ; but there (s an equal chance of not being found out, if I 
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mmage things propnrlg } and If I s^ccend* tball gs$ rid of a 
woman, who has allowed me no peace since her arrival. I procureii to for 
the Nkwah, and it seems am to be answerable for all hei* whims S&d el^pnoei* 
It is clear 1 shall have no rest, as long as she renmlns. On the other hStii, 
if I thwart the plans of the Persian, I get the thanks of the Nuwab, and double 
locks on the door of the Zenana : now the thanks of the Nuwab I do npt 
value; but the double locks will entail upon me double anxiety, without^ 
chance of the cause being ever moved. After deep consideration on the sub* ^ 
ject, Moye-ed-din determined on lending his assistance to the Persian. Having 
laid his plans, his next step was to procure a meeting with the Persian, but 
not daring to trust a servant, determined, when the shades of night enveldphd 
the city, to proceed in disguise to the Brahmin's house. He accordingly pro- 
vided himself witii a Persian black woollen cap, a dagger, and Persian shoes, 
concluding the man whom he wished to see, would the more readily be inclin<^to 
converse with a person apparently from his own country, than with a native 
of Hindustan. Not knowing where to find the Brahmin's house, however, ho 
was constrained to defer his visit until the following night, in the expectation 
of gaining the necessary intelligence from the much-aggrieved Buxoo in the 
morning. 

* The barber appeared at the accustomed hour on the following morning, 
and failed not to urge his request, that the Persian might be punished for 
the unwarrantable assault he had committed on him, the most civil of all men. 

* “ Where is he to be found, Buxoo?" Inquired the Deewan. 

* At the Brahmin’s house, my lord." 

‘ " And where does he live ?" 

• " A long way off; but not so far, my lord, as to be out of the reach of 
your power ; he lives in an obscure corner, near the rirer, by the gate leading 
to the Broach road." 

* “ A small cottage, surrounded by plantain trees ?" 

* “ The same, ray lord.” 

* I have often remarked it, when riding that way ; but, Buxoo, 1 fear It 
will be impossible to punish the Persian." 

* “ Impossible! ray lord? Are your subjects to have their teeth forced 
down their throats for being loo civil ? are wo to— ' 

‘ ** Well, well, Buxoo, I grant that you have been ill used ; but cirenu- 
sUnces require you should give up all idea of having the Persian punished ; 
so let me hear no more on the subject." 

* Poor Buxoo, who had been boasting to all his friends how his proximity 
to the Deewan would be the means of his obuining redress, heard the decided 
determination of Hoye-ed-din with a vei^ grave look of mingled anger aiul 
disappointment, and finished his business without saying another word. 

* The Nuwab daily visited the fair Persian, who now seemed to ho inos^ 

obeerfhU ^<1 attended to hear the tales of the other ladies of the Zenana i 

and actually related one herself. The Nuwab perceived the change wltb 
delight, and fancied he was certain of a favourable answer at the end of tbc 
year; to the completion of which only two months were now wanting. 
Every wish of the lady was anticipated by the enamoured Nuwab, whose 
attentions towards to were redoubled stnee the blessed change which had 
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tfllSMi plaee. He carsed the astrologers night and day^ s^yingt ** but for 
thc^ ignorant blockheads, the lady would long ago have been my wife/* 
Whilst entertaining dreams of future bliss, he little Imagined that the man 
who had furnished him with so much beauty, was now actually meditating to 
wrest her from him ; but so it was, for Moye-ed-din’s restless spirit, ever 
planning fresh schemes for his own ease and comfort, foresaw, at the expira- 
tion of the year, fresh troubles and vexations. 

* At the hour of eleven, when darkness covered the earth, the Deewan, 
dressed as a Persian, descended his private stair-case, and proceeded by back 
ways and obscure alleys to the residence of the Brahmin. The night was 
peculiarly dark and gloomy ; a few stars were alone visible in the heavens, 
and a thick fog was gathering all around. Not a soul did he meet in his Way, 
not a sound did he hear, save the singing of some dancing girls at a distance, 
and the beating of their monotonous puck-wttz.* He tapped at the Brahmin’s 
door ; no answer being given, he repeated the knock ; still no notice was 
taken by the inhabitants of the cottage ; at length he ventured to cry out, 
in an under tone, “ Mharaj ! Ho, Mharaj ! Oh, Brahmin ! open the door, 
brother and many other such insinuating expressions, but the door still 
remained shut. At length he made a discovery, which roost satisfactorily 
accounted for the door not being opened from within; namely, that it was 
fastened without, having a strong chain and padlock at the bottom of it, 
against which his foot accidentally struck. So, then, thought the Deewan, I 
have had all this trouble for nothing ; the house is uninhabited, after all. 
Turning to retrace liis steps homewards, he fancied he saw the figure of a 
man glide through the plantain trees by which the house was surrounded ; 
but as the darkness of the night was such as to warrant doubting his own 
senses, ho was very readily inclined to believe himself mistaken, and con- 
tinued to walk on at a brisk pace. Passing under a mango tree, to his con- 
fusion and astonishment, something fell upon him, which he perceived to be a 
large fishing net. Ho hud scarcely time to reflect, ere a number of men started 
from behind some shrubs, and pulling the ends of the net, made him their 
prisoner, in spile of all his endeavours to extricate himself; a torrent of 
abuse was heaped upon liim by several rough voices, and he was thrown 
upon tho ground, wallowing in the meshes of the fishing net. Presently he 
found himself raised from the earth, and dangling to a branch of the mango 
tree, his heels being considerably higher than his head. He was beginning 
to bellow out, when his face was enveloped in a dirty cloth, which, covering 
his month, effectually prevented his giving vent to his woes. He imagined 
he was to be loft in this predicament the whole night, and that no further 
violence was intended ; hut ho was soon undeceived in this idea, by feeling 
the sharp application of a rattan on his posteriors, which made him writhe in 
agony, and swing himself to and fro, till he was nearly sick. The most 
abusive expressions followed each stroke of the cane ; and he fancied, nay, 
Was coDvlnticd, he recognized ono of the voices; but were he ever so inclined 
to declare himself, the cloth around his mouth completely prevented his 
uttering a word. 

* “ We will teach you to give yourself airs in this city, my fine fellow,” 


• A small, oval-shaped drum, the invariable accompaniment of the songs 

of the dancing girls. 
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said oBt of tht meu ; fetch another cane here t nay, stay ; bring qiib that 
buiKllet'of lealhera straps. Ah, these are tlie things !*’ Bo saying, they f We 
quickly applied to the thorough sore breach of poor Moye-ed’din, who ooivdd 
only groan inwardly, and curse his unfortunate stars, which had led him inX^ 
such a scrape. 

‘ The rope by which he was suspended at length broke, or gave way, and 
down he tumbled on the hard ground, with a violence which almost broke bis 
back. The assailants having contented themselves with kicking and pelting 
him with clods of earth, nearly as hard as stones, set up a loud laugh, aqd 
left hini to his fate. Like the lion in the fable, gladly would the truly 
wretched Moye-ed-din have availed himself of the teeth of the mouse to 
extricate him from the folds of the fishing net ; iu vain did he attempt to 
break the meshes, or find a hole through which he might creep ; at last, after 
hard and continued struggling, ho succeeded in releasing his arms, and recol- 
lecting his dagger, contrived to draw it, aud soon cut through his prison. 
Removing the cloth from his mouth, he once more breathed freely the air of 
heaven. Before he recommenced liis journey homewards, ho wished to rest 
awhile ; but, alas, on attempting to sit down, he so sensibly experienced the 
consequences tf his flogging, that he was compelled to abandon all Idea of 
obtaining rest in that positi(»n. To add to his embarrassment, one of his 
high-heeled slippers had somehow or otlmr disappeared, aud baffled ail his 
attempts at recovering it ; he was therefore compelled to hobble homo with 
only one shoe, suffering, as may be imagined, most severely from the effects 
of the rattan and leathern straps. 

‘ It was considerably past two ere he regained the jmrtal of his private 
stair-case, where all was silent as the grave ; liaving reucluMl his apartment, 
mortified beyoud expression, he threw himself upon his couch, hoping by the 
morning to be free from the torture lie was tlien suffering.’ 

We can afford room for no more extracts, but shall endeavour, in 
a few words, to acquaint the reader with the Icrinination of Jclal- 
cd-decn^8 amour with the fair Pcrsinii. This lady, it seems, wai# 
nearly related to Nadir Shah, the conqueror of Hindoostan. 
Having early in youth lost both her jianmts, she was icmoved from 
Shiraz, her native city, to the house of her uncle at Ispahan. Here 
the two sons of her uncle, Shamil Bey, heenme her lovers — hut her 
heart shchestow'cd upon the younger, whoso nature was gent le, and 
whose love, delicate and tender, eharmed her infinitely more than 
the haughty attentions of the elder. But her aunt, the mother of 
these two youths, favoured the pretensions of Zekey Khan, her 
elder son; and discovciing the passion of Zeefa for Humza, the 
younger, entered into a plot to remove her nicce to some secret 
spot, where she might be wholly in the power of Zekey Kliau. 
Accordingly, she is forcibly carried away, and secreted in an 
obscure part of Bussorah. The brothers, returning with Nadir 
Shah from the conquest nf India, and learning the disajipearance of 
Zeefa, proceed in search of her; the elder knowing well what road 
to take. He arrives at Bussorah, and dreading Icsf his younger 
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brother should discover the place of her concealment, puts her on 
board an Arab ship, on the point of sailing for Calcutta, intending 
Immediately to follow her thither. The Arab sets sail, but either 
by stress of weather, or for the sake of traffic, puts into Surat, 
where, being offered a very large sum by the Nuwab’s Deewan for 
his fair charge, he sells her as a slave. Zekey Khan murders his 
brother, and then follows Zeefa to India, hoping to find her at Cal- 
cutta, in the house of a merchant to whom he had directed the 
Arab captain to deliver her up. At Calcutta, he, of course, does 
not find her ; but returning towards Persia, chance discovers to him 
her confinement in the Newab's Zenana. AVhen he and his brother 
first set out in search of the unfortunate lady, both had been fur- 
nished with a firman from Nadir Shah, commanding her to be deli- 
vered to the bearer, wherever she might be found. This firman 
Zekey Khan now showed to the Nuwab ; who, but for the dis- 
covery fortunately made by his Deewan of the murder of Humza, 
must, in spite of his heart, have yielded possession of his mistress 
to the Persian. This discovery, however, determines him not 
only to refuse to deliver up the lady, but also to seize Zekey 
Khan as a murderer, and send him in chains to the court of Nadir 
Shah. After this, he communicates to the lady the fate of Humza, 
and after great expense of amorous rhetoric, and some decent 
delay, obtains her hand, and in all probability her heart. 

Such is the gronnd-work of the ‘ Zenana’ — a ground-work which 
certainly contains a considerable portion of improbability, though 
it is told in a very lively and entertaining manner. Zeefa, however 
is not made extremely interesting. She does not, in fact, make 
a prominent figure in the story personally, though so much is said 
about her ; and her love for Humza, once the eternal object of her 
regard, but whose memory she puts out of mind in six months, though 
natural enough, and operating quite in the way of the world, 
scarcely answers to that beau ideal of female passion which we look 
for in romance. That the author, however, is equal to the concep- 
tion of delicate love, is quite apparent from his portraiture of 
Amina in the Cotwall’s story, and of Noor Mihr in that of the 
Captain of the Guard. 

To conclude, we warmly recommend these volumes to our readers 
both in England and In India; they are full of extreme interest 
from begiiming to end ; and, besides containing very excellent pic- 
tures of Hindoo manners, are well managed fictions in other respects, 
narrated in a style of considerable elegance and vigour. * 
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ON THE NOBILITV OP THB SKlN. 

Chap. IV. 

, Prejudice concerning the pre-eminence of the fPhite Colour, 
in opposition to Reason and Religion, 

r To say that the aversion of white persons from those of the 
African complexion has its origin in a natural antipathy, is to assert 
what is proved to he false, by the existence of so many persons of 
mixed blood in all those countries where slavery is still allowed. 
Absurdity alone could maintain that hate and affection, esteem and 
contempt, form degrees of proportion applicable to the various 
shades of the colour of the human skin. The indigenous Americans 
are of a deep copper colour ; but the mixture of nations has diver- 
sified their tint. Father Taillandier, a jesuit-missionary, observed 
more than a century ago, at Mexico, that among a hundred faces 
exhibiting every possible variety of shade from white to black, it 
was impossible to find two of exactly the same hue. * 

All the nations spread over the face of the earth differ from each 
other by their colour. Do we not see among persons born in the 
south of Europe, many whose complexion is of a darker hue than 
several of those of mixed parentage who are called mulattoes or 
half-castes ? Where are we to fix the line, which is the form, the 
precise boundary of shame and of honour? Colonial inhabitants 
would be as much embarrassed to resolve this problem as are the 
partisans of absolute power to determine the limits of usurpation 
and legitimate dominion. Never have they been able to show us 
that indivisible point where the one ends, and the other begins. 

Common-place phrases upon purity of blood can only impose 
upon un-reflecting men, who take opinions upon trust, and use 
words without weighing their import. 

The blood which circulates in the veins of a mulatto is a mixture 
of that of an African and a European. By what fatality is that 
portion of it which is supplied by the former to communicate to 
the whole person the indelible taint of moral and civil excommuni- 
cation ? 

Formerly, the retainers of feodal opinions in Europe had in the 
same manner their cant concerning purity of blood. How happeoa 
it that they have not applied that rule to certain dynasties, to cer- 


• Sec Lettmi Edi6Rnte8. In 12mo., Paris, 1781, fol. xi, p. 980 and Ml. 
Tha Ultra du P. Taillandier, was printed in 1717. 
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tain monarcbB, whose blood (extremely pure, no doubt) has circu- 
lated ill the lowest depths of debauchery ? 

The positive rights and respective claims of meny arc they found- 
ed upon their colour or upon their nature ? Ought not the children 
of the same father to be equally the objects of his tenderness ? " 

unity of the origin of the human race, revealed to us by the Slciced 
Writings, is generally admitted by naturalists, especially by the, 
celebrated Bluraenbach. The very small number of those who, 
maintaining an opposite opinion, assert the existence of several dis- 
tinct races of men, have certainly never recommended that, in 
sharing the advantages and blessings of society among them,' an 
unjust decree should cut olf any one from its inheritance, in Order 
to augment the portion of another. Even recently, Mr. Bory de 
Saint-Vincciit advanced some doubts concerning the unity of the 
human race, as made known to us by tlic Mosaic records : but at the 
same time his heart pleads eloquently the cause of injured Africa. 

A well organized government ought to secure to every individual 
living under its laws, the enjoyment of rights, as the recompense 
for the performance of duties ; rights and duties being so far re- 
ciprocal in their existence and their action, that it is difficult to 
hnagiue them disunited, A modern compiler has blamed the con- 
stituent Assembly for not having joined the declaration of the 
duties to that of the rights of men. This observation, which many 
persons had already made, is just ; but when he expresses his in- 
dignation, that the measure has not been proposed, his zeal be- 
comes gratuitous ; the newspapers of the day, which doubtless he 
has not passed over without a scrutiny, must have informed him, 
that the measure was proposed by the author of this Essay t, who 
will ever hold it an Jionour to be distinguished by the outrages of 
Mr. CharUs Lacretclle. 

It is dangerous and imprudent to unroll before the eyes of men 
the charter of their liberties, without, at the same time, pointing 
out to them the line which they ought not to pass ; but is it not 
equally unjust to inpose upon them duties, without recognizing the 
the rights which run in a parallel with those duties ? When we 
contest the existence of such rights, wc virtually dispense with the 
performance of the duties attached to them : wc throw men back 
again into a state of nature and of warfare against their oppressors. 
The consequences of such a situation would make the colonists 
shudder, if they had the courage to look into themselves and ask 
of their oVn hearts; ‘ Were I in the place of these unfortunate 
beings, what would bo my feelings, my desires, my projects V Hold 
it for certain, that if a white man could suddenly be reduced to 
slavery, he would curse those who loaded him with irons, and cry 


f See the Moniteur for the year 1780, No SS, p. ISSand 180. 
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oat vriih. lebem^nee for liberty. It would be the same with’ those 
haughty Creole ladies, who turn with disdain from the society of 
coloured women. Were the creative hand suddenly to change the 
faimc$8 of their complexion to the jetty hue of the Africans, their 
tone of opinion would undergo as rapid a mutation. 

It has been said, and very happily, that ‘ there is no sex in the 
soul but is there then a colotir 4n the soul ? Whatever may be 
the hue of our superhcial covering, it sometimes conceals the most 
sublime virtue, at others, the most shameful disorder. Neverthe-* 
less, the planters fail not to deplore, in the most energetic terms, 
the peculiar depravity of the blacks and coloured persons whether 
slaves or freemen. 

Let us grant first, that to reason thus is to depart fron the prin- 
cipal question to attack the moral side of the matter ; sccondlyi 
that should these accusations be founded upon fact, where arc wc 
to attach the blame ? When a race has been systematically debased 
by oppiHJSsion, how can it be expected to furnish men capable of 
virtue ? Such an expectation, at once absurd and cruel, can only 
be compared to the conduct of that ministry which tolerates, au- 
thorizes, and directs the maintennnee of public lotteries, houses 
for gaming and debauchery, in order to establish an odious tax 
upon the vices of the citizen, and then affects to deplore, with pious 
sorrow, the corruption of morals and the neglect of religion. 

What is the result of such a system ? Criminals who break the 
laws are punished ; but those more guilty who placed iu their way 
the temptations whicli led them to guilt, pursue tlmir race of ini- 
quity unquestioned. What do I say ? They are applauded, honour- 
ed, celebrated, rewarded ! 

The ignorance and immorality of a people attest the badness 
of its government. The ignorance and immorality of the Africans 
is the reproach of the negro-dealers, planters, and all their accom- 
plices ; since what example do they give to tliosc they consider as 
so far beneath them ? No Creole lady will associate with a negress 
or woman of colour, w’cre she to be a Lucrctia in chastity ; nor will 
they marry or even admit to their tables a man of these proscribed 
races, were he to he n Socrates in wisdom and virtue. Those 
among them who are gifted with an innate love of virtue for its own 
sake, may observe its laws without the stimulus of reputation, and 
in spite of the evil example of the white population ; other's, seeing 
that no respect or consideration is to be gained by forbearance, 
give way to the impulse of their passions, and become vicious 
brutal. 

Such their position makes them, and such would be the white 
population under similar circumstances ; but under the present 
regulations, if the depravity of white persons be equal to that of 
the other races, the guilt is greater, since the light of the gospel 
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hu illumined themi while their sable brethren remain night 
of Paganism. ' / ' 

In the decrepitude of European society, esteeih is li (Ju^rency 
which ought to be sparingly employed. In order to bes^y it 
suitably, let us appreciate men, not according to their colour, tfheir 
power, or their riches. To act thus will be to co-operate wtfa tile 
works of God. A good man, however abject his state in iboci^ty, 
however dark his skin or ignoble his fonn, is doubtless more 
acceptable to tbe Almighty than a depraved being, even were his 
brows bound with a diadem. A dusky complexion hides not the 
inward man from the scrutiny of the Creator. His mercy is 
offered alike for all persone. Why is that peculiar expression 
repeated more than twenty-hve times in the Bible, but to inculcate 
more forcibly the important truth which it contains ? 

Ancient philosophers and profane moralists have left us some 
admirable precepts ; but none have ever equalled the sublimity of 
the evangelical precept. Love your neighbour as yourself. This 
is what Christ came to teach us all, and |this is what, as it seems, 
negro dealers and planters have yet to learn. As yourselves ; 
these sacred words excite a train of retrospective thought. Is 
such pure and simple benevolence to be reconciled with the prac- 
tice of those zealots in theory, who, severe to mark what is amiss, 
carry the warfare of human passion to the very steps of the altar, 
are pitiless toward the weakness of a back-sliding brother, and 
make of the practices of religion, not the pious exercise of an 
humble spirit, but the ostensible means of attaining to worldly 
power and eminence. 

The principles of Christianity, well understood and well put in 
practice, would level all those barriers of opinion which divide 
nations, which we arc taught to believe will hereafter all be united 
together, one flock under one shepherd. How adorable is that 
faith which, adapted to all ages, all ranks, each sex, and every 
age, is the eternal work of Him who proclaimed from on high, 
Peace upon earth and good will unto all men ! 

In the United States of America, the blacks and persons of 
colour belonging to each religious sect, have their sepnrate places 
of worship. The antipathy of the whites docs not yield to the 
Influence of social prayer ; but the Catholic Church has rejected 
a prejudice so irreconcilcable to the spirit of the Gospel. Her 
ministers admit no distinctions of spiritual gifts ; all are admitted 
to the same holy table. 

Some Jesuit-mlssionaries, who, in order to conform themselves 
to the prejadices of the naUves in Asia concerning caste, kept tbetr 
pariahi«onvert8 in the same state of humUiatioD in which they 
found them, incurred the censure of the chorcb. Tbe annals of 
the saints contain the names of many Africans who edified their 
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white brethren by the example of their Tirtnes, and after a series 
of jocUcial and regular InTestigatioDSx have obtained riie heemrB of 
canooization. In 1806, Pins the Serenth recognized Saint Benedict 
of Palermo. Potentates who disturbed the world by their arms 
are, wme forgotten, some hated by posterity, while a poor African, 
the eitizen of Heaven, receives the homage of Catholics of every 
hue and complexion. 

T}ie Papal chair, by means of its pontiffs, and, above all, through! 
the agency of Alexander the Third, has proclaimed, that slavery 
being contrary to the intention of nature, all men have an equal 
right to liberty.* 

In 1683, Cardinal Cibo intimated to the African missionaries the 
command to oppose the sale of negroes. 

Although planters are, in general, little acquainted with reli- 
gion, which ought, nevertheless, to form the chief aim and motive 
to action of all men during tlieir brief passage through this world 
of trial j yet a vague presentiment warns them, that to instruct the 
negroes in Christianity, would be to sap the foundations of the 
blood-cemented edifice of the slave-trade. When the French 
government approved the formation of American colonies, it sti- 
pulated, at the same time, that the slaves should be prepared for 
baptism by proper instruction. The negligence of some plantere, 
and the opposition made to this injunction by others, have rendered 
it unavailing, though frequently repeated.* The same may be said 
of the Dutch and English colonies. Thence arose the ill-treatment 
and cruelty lately practised against the missionary Smith, in De- 
marara. It must be remembered with horror, that he was con- 
demned to death, and having expired in his cell, his remains were 
dragged to the gibbet. Thence may be explained the fury of the 
planters who, in 1823, destroyed a Methodist chapel in Barbadoes, 
and ill-treated the preacher. ^ 

Here we may pause, to make an observation which appears to 
be^ new ; it is that, in every branch of human knowledge, but 
chiefiy iu what concerns religion, the principles laid down are never 
offensive ; the abuse of them only becomes hostile and pernicious. 
Since the beginning of the French revolution, have we not had 
occasion to observe this a thousand times, during the struggle 
between the inflexible courage of a small number of real friends to 
the negro race, and the obstinate perseverance of the negro traders 
and colonists ? 

When reason and religion venture to oppose pride and interest, 
it is difficult for them to maintain their ground. Can the doctrine 
of charity amalgamate with these two vices? 

. Alexander III. lo Lupos, King o7 ValencU, in th® 

Hiitoriic Aogl loans Hcriplorw.* In folio, Lwidon, 1653, vol. I, p. !m. 

• See ‘ Moreau Saint^Mery, Recueil de IaIb et Ordonnanees,* etc 
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But negro traders colonists, and their accomplices, have con- 
trived for themselves a religion of their own, an accomaiodatlug 
creed, not indeed suitable to our Bedecmer, but suitable to the 
'habits of courts, and convenient for the purpose of woridly men. 
Such listen, willingly, to the law of life as revealed to ns, when it 
does not militate against their projects or their passions; bnt turn 
a deaf ear to all by which tlieir practice is condemned. To imbue 
such minds with the spirit of the Gospel, would be, indeed, to ask 
a miracle not less manifest than that which overthrew the apostle 
Paul on his way to Damascus, aud made of him a new man. 

A prejudice which merely rests upon an erroneous opinion easily 
gives way to reason ; but not so when guilty propensities are inte- 
rested in its defence, and for the reason that a man is much raqre 
tenacious of his affections than of his understanding. Of all the 
moral maladies of man, pride is the most ancient and the most in- 
veterate : it lurks under a thousand disguises, even the most ignoble. 
Among savages, it displays itself by an extraordinary length of 
nails, by perforated cars, by a peculiar mode of tatooing, &c. &c. 
Among those we term civilized nations, by embroidered habits, by 
ribbands, by rolls of parchment, &c. &c. Among the planters, to 
be white is tlic distinction. All those frivolities arise from the same 
source. 

To root up vanity, when grafted on the stubborn stock of ava- 
rice, is an enterprise far exceeding mere human powers ; but with- 
out aiming to extirpate those vices, may we not endeavour to give 
thorn another direction, aud succeed in proving to the planter, that 
his own interest demands a change in his measures, and that his 
own pleasure and safety depend on some care for the happiness 
and well-being of others ? 


SONNET. 

To a DaughteVy on the completion of her Fourteenth Year. 
Eliza ! thine the Tyrian’s classic name ; * 

Then, (-jcsar’s yoke the indignant Briton bore : 
Happier thy natal day than days of yore, 

The vaunted themes of Grecia’s loud acclaim. 

Or when her museawak’d on Tyber’s shore. 

As Maro sang the deathless Roman fame. 

Vanquish’d and victor, lo ! their riles the same, 

Tltt?ir priests, they mutter the same mystic lore. 
Heed, then, a mother’s counsel, kind and sage, 

A father’s hope, the paths of truth explore *, 

Thy young delight though fancy’s forms engage. 
Knowledge still add to wisdom’s priceless store : 
Still, duteous, listen to the hallow’d page. 

That guide of youth shall cheer thy latest age. 


* .^neid Iv. 336 
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' ROSSttn^S ELUCIDATION OF THE MYSTERIES OF 6 ANTE.’*' 

NoihuHTHSTANDiNG all the nuinerous commentaries which have 
been accumulated on the * Divina Commedia of Dante Alighieri/ 
beginning with that of Giovanni Boccacio, one of the earliest^ and 
coming down to the most recent, which is that of Biagioli^ this 
mysterious poem has remained, until now, in a great measure ob- 
scure, and often unintelligible. This is not here for the first time 
asserted, the same confession having been made by almost all the 
most distinguished literati of Italy, and it is mere presumption in 
those who have said they entirely uiidci-stood it. Were I to call for the 
testimony of all those who have read, or arc now reading it, if they 
spoke sincerely, they would .say that tlicy have felt what I have 
myself experienced, namely, that whilst they have tasted the 
varied and numerous beauties which shine in the literal sense of 
the * Divina Commedia/ they have found intricacies, in which, like 
nocturnal wanderers, they had lost themselves. And this has oc- 
curred to them and to me, from no other cause than 
V error dci cuchi chi s\ fanno duci, 

because those who have undertaken to guide us through the ob- 
scure journey, have not possessed the skill and talent which was 
necessary in order to understand the way themselves, much less 
to make others understand it. I, who have so often read it, re-read 
it, and, with contempt for the allegory, \inderstood it, and explained 
it literally in the best manner I could, making use of conjecture when 
evidence held back from me her light ; nor did I perceive, till I had 
read the first eleven cantos of this poem, with the explanations of 
Signor Gabriele Rossetti, that allegory is the ^oul of the ‘ Divina 
Commedia/ and that without having recourse to this, it is impossible 
to understand that poem thoroughly. I must own that ’that con- 
tempt which 1 felt for the allegorical sense, was produced by the 
miserable dreams of those who had undertaken to explain it alle- 
gorically. But the night and the darkness vanished from before 
my eyes, and opened to me a vast and luminous field, showing to 
me a distant horizon at the mere reading of the prolegomena of 
this learned and ingenious interpreter of the Mysteries of Dante. 

The pleasure I experienced in seeing this new and vivid light 
shine before my eyes, was similar to that of a person, who, after 
having for a long time lost himself in a wilderness, at length ascer- 
tains, with cert^ty, where to direct his steps. Nor are the dis- 


* * La Divina Commedia, di Dante Alighieri, con Coroento AnatiUco. di 
Oabriele Rossetti, Volume Prime, Londrm, 1996. Presso J. Murray, Albe- 
aarle-stvMt. Rvo. pp. 486, price 90r. 
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coveries of this new commentator ^tastical 
but doctrines which are founded on historical, philowTOCw, and 
theological testimonies, to be found in monuments, pnyr to the 
time of Dante, and still more in the almost forgotten histOi^ ahd 
ceremonies of his contemporaries, as well as in all the worto^^f^te 
himself. Thus, those passages which appeared absurd, arOTbund 
to be perfectly in unison with reason ; and those which appeared 
unintelligible, show an evident sense, from which all the preceding 
interpretations only appear ‘‘ as emders lacking life** The finder 
sees set before him the most important remarks, which, whilst they 
open to the him the secrets of this sublime poem, instructs him at 
the same time in the political and literary history, which form, in 
fact, the soul of it. ^ 

Amongst the lights which shine in Rossetti’s work, to elucidate 
the * Divine Commedia,’ others also appear, which give evidence 
that the apparent language of love which is used by Dante in his 
sonnets, songs, and ballads, as well as the apparent language of 
devotion which marks his translation of the penctential psdms, 
and other sacred poetry, is the language of the Ghibcllines, and 
nothing more. 

But, as the aim of the new commentator is to explain the ‘ Di- 
vma Commedia ’ of Dante, and as our wish is to present an abridged 
analytical notice of his new mode of investigating its meaning, we 
will proceed step by step to the examination of the first volume, 
which is now before the world. 

Virgil is, after Alighieri, the most important character in the 
two first parts of the ‘ Divina Commedia,* that is to say, in the 
* rnferno,* and the * Purgatorio;* the lord, master, guide, poet, 
father, and learned instructor. Those who interpret Dante in the 
literal sense, only consider Virgil as the author of the ‘ Eclogues,* 
the ‘ Georgies,* and the ‘ Eneid ;* and those who follow the allegory 
say, that he represents philosophy. If we follow him only as a poet, 
many difficulties present themselves, which it is impossible to ex- 
plain. The. first is that in which he says, that, i suoi parenti 
furon Lombardi, and that he was born sub Julio, (Inf. c. 1.) 
The name of Lombardian was introduced into Italy, as every one 
knows, several yeare after the death of Virgil *, therefore he could 
not say that his parents were Lombards ; and to he horn under 
Julius^ was a form of speech which could not be used before 
Julius Cmsar had assumed the perpetual dictatorship. When 
Virgil says to Dante that he was the fii-st in the circle of Judos, 
convoked by Thessalian Ericthon to bring up a spirit, where it is 
believed allusion was made to the incantations of that sorceress, 
described by Lucan in the sixth book of the * Pharsalia,* iu order 
that that spirit might reveal to Sesto, the son of Pompey, what 
would be the end of the war between Caesar and his Father, — who 
does not find himself lost in the reflection, that at that time Virgil 
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, ' \ . ' ' ' ' - ^ ' ' 

was Dol Awiivlieii the Hsitsiai^Cais^ 

caatigas^ llaate why Jus son Qaido is aot witli hun» whalls ilia 
meaning of hk atiswsrr-tbat he is not come by bia own powas^ biil; 
that ^f|D brought by him who attends there, (that iSi Viigili) 

whom Qnido^ight have disdained to follow ? (Inf. c. 10.) Guido 
was a, poet, and a poet of the highest excellence, altbo^hyin^ 

^wn words, awa tolio la gloria della lingua a Omdo 
Giunc^i^ How tboji could a poet disdain to follow the illustrious 
Romap ^d ? If we follow Virgil under the allegorical figure of 
philowphy, when he says that his parents were LonUnirdianat and 
that, be was bom under Julius ^ some parts must be explained with 
manifest incongi uity : as when we say, that philosophy was born 
of Lombard parents, and was not known before the time of Julius 
Caesar, and that Guido Cavalcanti, a great philosopher, disdained 
to follow philosophy represented in the person of Virgil. But 
here Rossetti makes all these difficulties vanish as clouds before 
the wind, and explains them in a manner perfectly consonant to 
reason. He says that Virgil is Monarchical or GhiheUine philo- 
sophy. Thus it is natural and reasonable to say, that the Monar- 
chical philosophy was born under Julius Caesar, who was the 
founder of it ; that it lived under Augustus, who confirmed it ; and 
that it was afterwards born again in Italy, of Lombard parents ; 
since, in Lombardy, appeared the first Ghibellincs ; that this phi- 
losophy was that which brought up the shades of the Pompean 
soldier to reveal to Scsto the fall of his father, and, in consequence, 
the origin of the Roman Era])irc ; and that Guido Cavalcanti, ap- 
parently a Guelph, although secretly a Ghibellinc, disdained, for 
fear of shame, to follow Virgil, the Ghibelline philosophy. 

After showing what that Virgil was who accompanies Dante, 
without the knowledge of which it is impossible to understand many 
passages of the ‘ Divina Commedia,' the new commentator goes On 
to speak of the three wild beasts met by Alighieri at the fotft of 
the mountain, namely, the panther, the lion, and theshe-wolf. By 
the first, he says and proves, must be allegorically understood the 
Florentine Republic, composed of hianchi and neri {white and 
black) ; this ferocious beast being, according to the description 
which Binnetto Latini, Dante's master, has left us in his Tesoro, 
speckled with little white and black spots. And he then says, that 
the gay skin of this wild beast was the foundation of hope for 
Dante, since he saw the bianchi (whites), his adherents and abet- 
tors, in its white spots. The lion, he adds, is in the escutcheon of the 
house of France, and the princes of that house were sometimes 
compared to it. Charles of Anjou caused to be inscribed on the 
tomb of Conadino, who was beheaded by his commands, the fol- 
lowing distich : 

* Astnris uoquo Leo pnllum rmicus aqnilicium 

Ilic deplumavit, aceptialonqvd dedit: 

Oriental Herald, Vol, 13. 2 N 
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Vfm which, it i» clear that this animal allegorically nothing 

marc than the GucliJl»ic Court of Fraiicc ; and be addl|cea various 
]>as8ages taken from Dante himself in proof of this assertkmfi Then, 
tijat the wolf is the symbol of the Roman Court, which ytac the 
centre aiid head of Guelplusm, he proves by superahuudaut .rea- 
sonings. 1 M « 

Following the work, which we have undertaken to examine 
analytically, we come to the explanation of the forest, in which are 
trees and wild beasts. By the forest, is to be understood the uncul- 
tivated age in which Aligliicri lived ; the trees are the symbols of 
the ignorant men, who only vegetate, and the wild beasts are the 
cruel men who malignantly injure others. This being promised, 
many passages of tl»e ‘ Divina Commedia’ become clear, and the 
oXplatmtion of them, nccordiin? to this new theory, at once proves the 
truth which results from it. The forest is in a valley, a symbol of 
the degradfitlon into which man falls through vice ; and it is dark, 
because vice renders dark and erroneous the conrse of human life, 
and the valley is ovorlmng by the hill, whose shoulders are 

' Vc'stcil \vUli lli.u iilsi.u'l’h beam 

Wliioh leads all wuiulciurs >afe Ibroujfh every way.’ 

The hill represents self-vising Virtue ; and the sun, which irradiates 
it, is the symbol of Reason. 

It is not my ialcntiuu to expound the erudite, learned, and inge- 
)iious proofs which the author adduces in sup])ortof his new system, 
nor the jubt observations which he makes in lefutation of the absurd 
systems of those who have pieeeded him in (‘ndeavouring to explain 
the ‘ Divina Commedia;' I shall, therefore, proceed briefly to exa- 
mine what he says on the ‘ Inferno’ and its form. 

Dante’s ‘ Inferno’ is a hollow gulf, which opens, to an immense 
extent on the surface of the glolx', nine circular and concciitrical 
stages, which gradually decline and diminish until they tormmate 
in the centre of the earth. The middle of the surface, which 
covers this gulf, is supposed to he Jerusalem, and Rome its inter- 
val, by which, drawing from every point of this circumference rays 
lo the ccutre of the earth, the poet dcscrihcs iA his imagination the 
Infernal Pit. This motive for placing the infernal regions in the 
bosom of the earth, is tlius revealed in the most evident manner. 

All those who have undertaken to explain the ‘ Divina Comme- 
dia ^ begiuning from Boccacio, have supposed this to bo a moral 
poem, and they have opened to us the secret caskets, when their 
key has enabled them to do so ; but when they have not been 
able to tuni the lock, they confuse themselves by launching fortli 
inta long ami tedious prosings, which, after annoying us greatly, 
leave our minds more involved in obscurity than they were wlien 
wc first read them. 

All those who have commented on the ‘ Divina Commedia’ have 
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seen in it no other nllegory than that of morality ; but going in this 
erroneous path, they have lost themselves in a labyrintL Rosietti 
is the first who has discovered that the poem of Dante is ^ continaal 
PoUHcdl Allegory \ and it \h certainly wonderful to think that 
among so many commentators no one has been found before him to 
make this discovery, while Dante himself clearly discovers it in 
these two first verses of his epitaph : 

‘ Jura motiarehiip^ superos, phlcgatonta lacusque, 

Luslrando eeelui voluerunt Fata quousque.* 

The * Divina Commedia * may bo said to bo an essence of the poll* 
ticsl history of the. times of its author, and is frequently allusive to 
his own life, to his misfortunes, and both to private and public 
afiairs. Some difficulties, which it is impossible to explain in the 
moral sense, become clear and evident by explaining them accord- 
ing to the new system. Boccacio and Laudino, who have taken the 
she-wolf for Avarice, and the greyhound, who comes to kill it with 
pain, for Jesus Christ, go on making 

‘ Sogni dMnformi c folic di roinanzo.* 

And when they ought to explain what is the signification of tra FeU 
tro e FeltrOy they convert that city and that mountain into clouds, 
in which they say that Christ will come to judge the living and the 
dead ! Venturi, who, like Vellutello,has taken the greyhound for 
Can Grande della Scalar complains that Dante wished to signify 
Verona^ con termini troppe lonianiy e con stile geografico pochis^ 
simo scrupuloso, Verona being too distant from the city of Feltre, 
and from Mount Fcltro. If, however, the reader adopt the inter- 
pretation of Rosetti, it will be clearly shown that this is not the 
right interpretation. Dante says, speaking of the wolf : 

* Moltc son gli animali a cui si ammoglia, ^ 

E piu saranno ancora in fin chc il Veltro, 

Verrii cho la farrii morir de doglia. 

Quest! non ciber^ terra nc peltro, 

Ma sapienza e amore e vertute, 

E 8ua Nazlon iiar& Ira Fcltro c Feltro. 

And here is the true sense of these woi ds. 

The first verse mentions the allegorical marriage of the shc-wolf 
with other animals; that is, of the Court of Rome with other 
courts, whose coat-of-arms, in general, consist of certain animals, 
such as the eagle, the horse, the lion, and with the lion was then 
married the shc-wolf; and in the first half of the second, the author 
alludes to the secret practices of Boniface to join with other poten- 
tates against Philip the Pair. t¥o shall find that the greyhound is 
Cm Qrmde della Scala, then master of Verona, a declared GMbel- 
Une, and, consequently, an enemy to the Roman Court, which was 
8N 2 
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the centre of the Guelph faction, whence he is here represented 
nhder the figure of a greyhound, who is to cause the she-wolf to die 
of paid. Fine dreams of the hopes of Dante ! But his hopw ^ete 
not unfounded. A prophecy was then repeated of Michael Scott, 
the most famous dirincr of those times ; and who, according to 
Dante himself, sepye veramente il gioco delle magiche frodi, 
which prophecy promised to the infant, ‘ Can Grande,' the future 
sovereignty of the Marca Trivigiana, and all thePadovian territory, 
which is clearly attested by Giovanni Villani : ‘ Fu adempiuta la 
profezia di Michele Scotto, che disseche il Cane di Verona sarebbe 
Signore di Padova e di tuita la Marca di Tremsif And, per- 
haps, from that prophesy it arose afterwards that the superstitions 
Ohibellines elected ‘Can Grande^ at the head of their coalition, and 
that lie exerted himself to acquire that which he thought, according 
to the prophecy, he had a right to. Signor Rosetti then proceed- 
ing to explain the verse, 

‘ E sua Nazion sark tra Fcitro e FoUro/ 
says, that in this line is contained the prophecy of Scott ; Feltrc 
being a city of the Marca Trivigiana, and Fcitro a mountain in the 
Legazione of Urhino, a space which includes a vast territory. 
Thus it is proved that Dante is a good geographer, and Venturi a 
had interpreter.* 


TO MY OWN VERSES. 

Would I could give you life and soul, 

And ’send you forth— 

Then call you back by strong control 
Of magic or enchanted bowl, 

To know your worth, 

By questioning what praise or sneers 
Had filled your unsuspected cars ! 

How should I joy to hear you tell, 

That beauty's eye 
Had glistened at your artless spoil. 

And turned away with moist farewell, 

And Chat a sigh 
Rose too, unbidden, as you fled 
With the light muses’ airy tread. 

But go, nor you nor I can know 

Whether you charm. 

And cause the blissfhl tear to flow 
Adown the worm cheek's smiling glow ; 

Or only arm 

The frowning critic's wrathful pen, 

To gore you In his darksome d^ 1 

Bion. 


This analytical review will he continued in the succeeding Number. 
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ON TUB CONQUEST OP PERU AND MEXICO' BY THE MONO^j^. 

I 

' T- 

In a brief sketch of some of the leading theories of the geo*' 
logists, given in our pages several months since, especial attentioit; 
was bestowed on that maintained by Mr. Ranking, by whoso 
‘ Wars and Sports of the Mongols and Romans^ our remarks were 
principally elicited. The object of that work was to prove that 
no bones of any fossil animal had yet been found, except in situa- 
tions in which it was probable that they had been placed by the 
hands of man. Against this view of the subject wc advanced nu- 
merous objections, which appeared to us conclusive ; and the viow 
we then took has since received additional confirmation, from the 
discovery of a test by which antediluvian bones may bo at once dis- 
tinguished from those of more recent deposition. The forthcoming 
part of the* Transactions of the Geological Society’ will contain 
an account of it, by Professor Buckland, and as it would be ob- 
viously unfair to anticipate the publication for which it is designed 
by its distinguished discoverer, we content ourselves with stating 
that it is most simple and easy of application, and that Its cer- 
tainty is such, that, with scarcely an exception, it will discriminate 
between bones from Roman tombs and those usually attributed ta 
a diluvian origin. 

But it is not oiir intention again to wander through the intri- 
cacies of geology. To that subject we adverted only for the pur- 
pose of introducing to our readers a recent work by Mr. Ranking, 
wliich has sprung up out of the inquiries which formerly occupied 
Ins attention. 

Aware that hones of the Asiatic elephant had been discovered 
in America, a new world, unknown to, and apparently nneonquered 
cither by Romans or Monguls, Mr. Ranking felt that a imwcrful 
argument against the theory he supported might be thence de- 
duced. He, however, requested that judgment ngainst him might 
be deferred until hr should prcuittcc evidence that a connexion had 
existed between the Monguls and America sufficient to account for 
the appearance in that continent of the animals which formed so 
important a portion of the jwmp and power of those mighty con- 
querors of the East. In his ‘ Historical Researches on the Con- 
quest of Pern, Mexico, Bt)gota, Natchez, and Talomcco, in the 
thirteenth century, by the Monguls,’ he has endeavoured to redeem 
his pledge. He considers it highly probable that a portion of the 
Asiatic troops, despatched by the Mongul emperor of China, 
Shi-t.sn, for the subjugation of Japan, had been carried across the 
Pacific Ocean by the tremendous storm which scattered and de- 
stroyed that vast armament ; and that the few who were spared 
from the fury of the tempest bad arrived in Peru, fiaving at their 
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head the commander of the expedition, Mooko, whom Mr. Ranking 
recognises in the first Inca, Mango. The earliest traditions of the 
Peruvians, as related by the uncle of Garcilasso de la Vega, him- 
self of the royal blood, refer to an invasion of their country by 
giants, of whose cruelty the most dreadful tales were handed down 
from father to son. In the description of this terrible race, Mr. 
Banking finds an exaggerated account of the elephants which nc* 
companicd the Asiatic expedition. Tlie giants were at length de- 
stroyed by the vengeful wrath of the gods, their bones alone being 
left unconsumed as a perpetual memorial of punishment for pride 
and rapine. After their destruction, there appeared on the banks 
of the Lake Titiaca a man and woman of majestic form, Manco, 
on wlwm the additional name of Capac was afteiwards conferred 
by his subjects, and Coya Mama. These extraordinary viators 
represented themselves as children of the Sun and Moon, sent in 
pity for the miserable condition of mankind to reclaim them from 
their savage lives, and impart to them the comforts of civilization. 
Their reception was cordial : they were immediately recognised as 
legislators and sole governors ; and, after building the city of Cuzco, 
laid the foundation of an empire, which was extended by succcedinir 
Incas over the whole of Peru. * 


In confirmation of the Mongol origin of the Incas, Mr. Ranking 
quotes abundantly from the works of many of the visitors of Ame- 
rica, laying equally under contribution the productions of the im- 
mediate successors of the Spanish conqncrore, and those of more 
recent travellers, including the scientific Humboldt and his unfor- 
tunate companion, Bonpland. With the majority of these writers, 
it has been a favourite object to show that the aborigines of Ame- 
rica were derived from the Asiatic continent ; and they have con- 
sequently insisted on numerous points of coincidence which may be 
tracea between the inhabitants of both, in their religious ob- 
servances, in their government, in their modes of computation, es- 
pecially of time, in many of their customs, and in various other 
particulars. Some of these arc remarkably striking ; and arc 
moreover, such as could scarcely have originated in the southern 
hemisphere. But as resemblances occur in other parts of America 
to an extent equally remarkable as in Peru, it was necessary to at- 
tempt to prove that Asiatics had penetrated into those countries 
it 18 insisted on, that Mexico was invaded by Moniruls 
who had quitted their original habitations in the sixth, and had^ 
reached the table-land in the thirteenth century, by successive mi- 
g^tions, and by the displacement of preceding tribes. Evidences 
of these migrations is drawn from the traditions of the Mexicans, 
and fwm their emblematic writings, as given by Purchas, which 
haveb^n gcner^Iy allowed to convey a faithful sketch of their 
wandenngs,pre^ou 8 ly to their final settlement, and of their go- 
vernment, until the arrival of their Spanish conquerors. The proofs 
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ut the wibju^alifMi of Bogota, Natchox, aud Talomeco, advauced 
by Mr. Eankiag, rest solely on the similarity of the castome ob- 
served among the native tribes to tliose of the nations of Ba^t^rii 
Asia, and on the occurrence of bones of elephants in various situa- 
tions. If to these leading features it bo added, that histories arc 
given of the Incas of Peru, and <»f the Emperors of Mexico, until 
the Spanish invasion, a correct idea will be furnished of the con- 
tents of the ‘ Historical Researches.* 

Now, although we are inclined to agree with the generally re- 
ceived opinion, that the aborigines of America were derived almost 
entirely from the continent of Asia, an opinion supported long since 
by Grotius and Honiiiis, and advocated in later days by tlic able 
historian, Robertson, vve can by no means believe that any comiexion 
has occurred at so recent a date as that assigned by Mr. Hanking. 
The peculiar physiognomy, and especially the copper-coloured 
complexion which distinguish the native tribes of the northern and 
elevated portions of the New, from every race inhabiting the Old 
World, could only have been produced so extensively by a con- 
tinued application of causes during ages almost beyond conception. 
So strikingly distinct, indeed, is the genuine American, that the 
earlier invaders were prevailed on only by the infallible authority 
of u Papal bull to regard him as a man. lii modern times, the 
edict of Romo has ceased to receive implicit veneration ; and many 
of the continental naturalists have ventured to consider him as con- 
stituting a dillercnt sjiccics from tlic rest of mankind. He is enu- 
merated as one of the ten species of man described by Desmoulins, 
and as one of the fifteen species into which the acumen of Bory do 
Saint Vincent has divided the human race. Vircy, Rluincnbach, 
l)e liaccpi^de, aud others, have also advanced similar opiiiioua. It 
would be iiiteii’eriiig too deeply with our established modes of be- 
lief, to place full conlidencc in those new views ; but they arc of 
importaucc in the investigation, as tending to show that the copper- 
coloured American, if not, us they would almost assume, a distinct 
race from the commencement, had at least been so long set apart 
from other men, as to have become endowed with characters emi- 
nently distinguishing him from his original brethren. 

With the evidence of a long isolation, deduced from the physical 
properties of the American, that which is supplied to us by the 
state of his civilization at the period of the Spanish conquest, per- 
fectly coincides. The very first advance of man emerging from an 
absolutely savage state, would probably be the attempt to secure 
a permanent supply of nourishment, and thus to render himself in 
a great measure independent of seasons and of chance. To culti- 
vate the ground, and to domesticate animals, would therefore be 
his employments in the earliest ages of society. Vet in both these 
pmnU the Americans were deficient ; the former was only partially 
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resorted to, while the latter was utterly unknown except amonp 
the Peruvians. In lieu of the flocks and herds which throughout 
all known time have supplied to the inhabitants of the Old World 
his food and clothing, and of the beasts of burden by which his 
labours have ever been alleviated, only one animal reclaimed from 
savage life was found in the vast extent of America, and thilj was 
met with in Peru alone. The lama, a quadruped resembling the 
camel, but inferior in size and activity, was employed in the trans- 
portation of goods, its fleece was manufactured into clothing, and 
its hide was used as leather. Beyond this single acquisition from 
the animal kingdom, the American native had not advanced. He 
appears not to have possessed the dog, the familiar follower of man 
in every other portion of the globe, and the companion of even the 
degraded and unintelligent inhabitant of New Holland, to whom, in 
this respect, he must be regarded as inferior. If his departure 
from the Old World had not been antecedent to the first dawnings 
of civilization, he would have carried with him into the land of his 
future residence some of the animals to whose services he had been 
accustomed, or at least he would have endeavoured to supply the 
deficiency Ids comforts would have experienced from their absence 
by the taming of such others, the bison, for instaucc, as were to be 
met with in America. 

Without insisting on other points of minor importance, which 
would swell this notice to an extent far beyond its value, we shall 
rest the question upon these prominent facts nlonc, and conclude 
with a single remark in relation to the supposed means of the in- 
troduction of elephants into America. ()f a Mongul armament, 
horses formed a part certainly not inferior to those immense animals 
in moment and in number. The bones of horses, however, are not 
stated by Cuvier to have been found fossil in the New World. They 
may indeed yet be discovered, and this objection would then fall ; 
but it would still require to be explained by what means the race 
of that generous beast became extinct in climes so well adapted to 
its wants, and in which it has multiplied since its introduction by 
Europeans, to the immense extent described by all travellers ; and 
how, moreover, tradition should have failed to commemorate the 
existence of so valuable an animal during the short period which 
elapsed prior to the Spanish invasion, at which time the Peruvians 
were so utterly ignorant of it as to doubt whether the horse and its 
rider did not in reality constitute one compound being. 
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THE JUDGES OP THE SUPREME COURT, AND THE GRAND JGrY 
AT BOMBAY. 

(Communicated by a Correspondent.) 

At the last July sessions, in Bombay, the * Calendar* eoiitalued 
a case of libel; his Lordship, the Chief Justice, in his charge to 
the Grand Jury, delivered his opinion upon the subject of this case, 
that the words charged to have been published by tlie defendant 
amounted to a libel. The bill was throum out by the Grand Jury 
in its original form, and also in a slightly altered shape. The pro- 
secutor, having ascertained that all the witnesses on the part of the 
prosecution had not been examined by the Grand Jury, moved for 
another Grand Jury* to inquire into the concenlnicnts of tlic first 
Grand Jury. The motion, however, after his counsel had been 
heard in its support, was thrown out ; and the prosecutor subse- 
quently moved for a criminal information against the alleged libel- 
ler, During the sessions, the Grand Jury twice presented the coii- 
dwet of those concerned in the prosecution, as constituting attempts 
ai>on the independence of the Grand Jury. The motion for the 
criminal inrlb’ination was, in the mean time, argued, but was, in the 
end, refused, chiefly upon the ground, that the words charged to 
have been published by the defendant were not suffieiontly definite 
to warrant the case being further proceeded in ; but while these 
motions, for the second Grand Jury, and for the criminal informa- 
tion, were before the Court, his Lordship, the Chief Justice, and 
Mr. Justice Ghamhers,took occasion to express their doubts of the 
propriety of the Grand Jury’s conduct in throwing out the bills 
without examining all the witnesses; and when the last motion was 
rejected, the defendant was adjudged to pay liis own costs. 

On (he 1 4th of this month, (October 1826,) at the ope?iingof the 
third sessions, Mr. Justice Chambers, in the absence of Mr. Justice 
Rice, whose province it would otherwise liavc been, charged the 
Grand Jury, consisting (with one exception, the result probably of 
accident^ of different persons from those who composed the Grand 
Jury in July. He commenced with saying, that he was not sorry 
that the absence of 3Tr. Justice Rice had imposed upon him this 
duty, as he was anxious to deliver bis sentiments on points, which 
the occurrences of the last sessions rendered it important for him 
to discuss; that as his reflections extended to some length, he had 
embodied them in a written note, which he would read to the Grand 


* This was done upon a statute uf the 3il <»f Ifcnrv V II , the .subbtaiU'e of 
which is given in 'rvndak' and Tvrnhitl’.s Digest, vol. i. p. n|. 
16, 17. and IS 
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Jury* The note occupied, in the reftding, probably an hour and a 
half. It gave an interesting account of the origin and history of the 
Jury institution ; the functions of jurors, and the mode in which they 
discharged them ; and here, by the way, the practice of ancient and 
modern times seemed sometimes diametrically opposite.to each other. 
It treated of the private or personal knowledge of jurors on matters 
brought before them, and the weight which should be given to it in 
producing the verdict ; of the field occupied, respectively, bv the 
Court and the Jury; and the extent to which the latter should be 
ruled by the opinion of the former. A certain space of debatcable 
ground it stated to exist, but the charge did not attempt, strictly, 
to define its limits. Arbitrary judges and licentious juries had 
both, it stated, been known. For the excesses of the former, the 
Jury, by not following the direction of the Bench, had an effectual 
remedy. The charge concluded with a just eulogy on the Jury 
institution, as being the best practical institution that was ever in- 
vented. 

The Grand Jury subsequently requested that it might be fa- 
voured with a copy of the charge. The learned Judge declined 
acceding to this request, as he did not wish to sanction the precedent ; 
the charge, however, was, he said, in the press, and he would take 
care that every individual juryman, who wished it, should receive a 
copy. 

At the close of the sessions, the Grand Jury made its present- 
ment. Having boon handed to the Clerk of the Crown, it was 
dtdivered by him to tlio learned Judge presiding in the Court at 
the time, (Mr. Justice Chambers,) who, having read it, said, on re- 
delivering it to the Clerk of the Crown : ‘ I have no objection to 
receive that prcscntin<?nt ; let it be rend or words to that effect, 
'riio presentment was then read as follows; 

To thf Honourable Sir K }VeAt, Kt.y Chie/ Justice, and Sir C. H. Chambers, 
KL, Puisne Judye, the Supreme Court qf Judicature, Bombay. 

Mv Louds, 

X de[mtation from the Gmnd Jury has visited the jail, aud found it hi the 
usual state of cleanliness, comfort, and security. The Grand Jury under- 
stands, that alterations of considerable extent in the building arc in contem- 
plation ; any suggestions, therefore, on this subject, appear to be superfluous; 
and the Grand Jury are persuaded, that those alterations will, when ejected, 
be found to answer all the purposes designed. 

On th© subject of police, the only recommendation which the Grand Jery 
beg to offer is In support of the suggestion made by the Grand Jury last July, 
(hat the former system of conducting prosecutions, by means of a public pro- 
secutor, sfaooild be resorted to, as one more suited to the feelings and senti- 
ments of the Native community, and better calculated to bring offenders to 
justice. 

On the subject of the charge delivered by Mr. Justice Chambers, the Grand 
Jury, from hearing it only once, and most of them enter tain iitg an impression 
that thoy would afterwards have tlie ineauii of consulting it more particularly, 
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feel ihemselTes nntble to make any detailed obsemilions ; but they beg leave 
to remark, that the iotprestion on their minds is, that the general exposition 
of the principles which should regulate the conduct of Grand Jiiryineo» as 
contaiaed in the charge of the learned Judge, Is in unison with the ideas on 
thatsnbject entertained by the Grand Jury; and that it is the Grand Jury’s 
conviction, that the Grand Juries of Bombay, so far as their experience reaches, 
have always acted in conformity with those principles, and will always conr 
tinne to do so. 

Grand Jury Room, Bombay, Oct. IB, 1836. 

(Signed) C. Norris, Foreman. 

Mr, Justice Chambers then said, that, ‘ if that presentment had 
not been so moderate, he certainly would not have received it : as 
it was, he had few remarks to make upon it. Sitting, as he did, in 
that situation, it was his duty jealously to guard the righto of 
the Bench, and he would take special care to preserve his own 
independence. The charge was simply on a point of law, whicb> 
as a Judge, it was his duty to lay down. He had particularly men- 
tioned that Gmnd Juries were free from any penal consequences, 
and the Bench was equally so, as there was no power that could 
take cognizance of a Judge overstepping the lino of his duty but 
the Crown. He would not suffer any Grand Jury, however respect- 
able it might bo, to comment on his charge, when confined to points 
of law.’ The learned Judge then said, * You are discharged.’ The 
discharged Grand Jury then left the hox. 

The learned Judge has since abandoned his intention of pub- 
lishing his charge, having intimated to the members of the late 
Grand Jury a wish to be relieved from his promise on that subject, 
in which they have accordingly acquiesced. 

That a Grand Jury should imagine that it was entitled to dis- 
cuss, in the Court, pointsof law with the Judg^e, would be sufficiently 
extraordinary ; ajid the fact, therefore, ought hardly, one would 
think, to be credited, unless it were estuhlishcd on strong grounds. 
On looking at the presentment, we find that it states, that ‘ the 
impressiou on their’ (tlic Grand Jurymen’s) ‘minds is, that the 
general exposition of tlie principles which should regulate the con- 
duct of Grand Jurymen, as contained in the charge of the learned 
Judge, is in unison with the ideas on that subject entertained by 
tbo Graud Jury/ and that, in consequence of the imperfect oppor- 
tunity afforded them of becoming acquainted with the charge, 

‘ they’ (the Grand Jurymen) ‘ felt themselves unable to make any 
detailed observations on the subject.’ Now, altowiug, in the first 
place, for the sake of argument, that the charge consisted of nothing 
but pure law, couiidcring tlvat the topic discussed was the duty of 
jurymen, it does soem to be rather unreasonable to debar Gnutd 
Jurymen from stating that their sentiments concurred with those 
delivered from the bench ; that is to say, that the ideas, which 
they have of their duty, drawn, probaMy, from other sources 
than those which had lea to the conciusions of the ioamed Judge, 
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liappOiicd still to coincide with these conclusions. And if sueli 
a communication were not improper, surely it was not unsuit- 
able. There could not possibly be a stronger pledge afforded to 
the Court, that the Grand Jury would do its duty cheerfully and 
well, than this explicit declaration, that it understood and felt its 
duty to be as described by the learned Judge, Had the Grand 
Jury had the opportunity of making the more ‘ detailed observa- 
tions ’ alluded to, it might have been enabled to thank the learned 
Judge for the light thrown on particular parts of the subject by 
the aid of historical research and legal knowledge ; it might have 
observed, that on some points its previous infonnation had been 
imperfect ; on others, its previous impressions had been unformed ; 
hut that the charge dissipated all doubts and obscurities, and sub- 
stituted satisfactory proof and full conviction : all this might pro- 
bably have been done, allowing the subject treated to have Wn one 
of pure law, and it would be hard to say that the jury could appre- 
hend rebuke. But from the short sketch, above attempted, of 
the learned Judge’s charge, it will appear very doubtful that the 
address could properly be said to be confined to pure law. One 
portion of it consisted of historical information ; in another part) 
debateahle ground, to the occupation of which, it appeared, both 
the Court and jury had claims, was distinctly mentioned ; and a 
third part bore allusion to eases beyond regular law, when the 
jury, in support of justice and equity, should disregard the unjust 
directions of the Judge, though on points left to his direction by 
the law, and act according to its own conscience and judgment. Js 
(here nothing in all this, that a Grand Jury may say one word about, 
even in concurring with the dudgo ? Surely, tliis and more may be 
done. Historical notices may, without doubt, be quv'stioncd if 
necessary ; and if, on the subjects of dvMeahle ground, and eases 
beyond the law, one of the parties, sharing the doubtful jurisdic- 
tion, were to offer nn opinion, such occurrence could hardly be 
deemed very extraordinary or irregular. 

It may seem therefore very questionable, whether the Grand 
Jury would not have been fully justified, if it bad thought it advis- 
able, in offering observations, not in strict accordance with parts of 
this particular charge ; but nothing whatever of this kind, be it 
remarked, was done ; it expressed its concurrence in ‘ the general 
exposition,’ which the charge contained, * of the principles which 
should regulate the conduct of Grand Jurymen and the present- 
ment was ‘ moderate’ (the term used by the learned Judge, though 
applicable, it would seem, rather to imagined disagreement than 
actual occurrence.) Under such circumstances, a hope might rea- 
sonably have been entertained^ that if the Grand Jury had appeared, 
by its presentment, to claim the singular privilege of expounding 
IHiintsof law in Court, explanation might liave been asked, in order 
to asceituju whether such were really Us meaning. This was the 
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more necessary, since that meaning being assumed, seemed held at. 
once to establish the fact of highly culpable invasion of the pro- 
vince of the Court ; for surely it must have been a strong impres- 
sion of this nature that proauced the discharging speech of the 
learned Judge, or he would hardly have failed to infuse into it 
more of that spirit, the prevalence of which in the presentment 
was so marked as to elicit favourable notice even in the midst of 
censure 


STANZAS, 

IVriWcn on board the Asia^ off Madeira^ Jnne ‘28, 1H‘2(^. 

Glide, gallant bark ! thy destined course along 
The bosom of the wide and shoreless ocean, 

And speed thy wat’ry flight still swifter on, 

With outspread white wings, and majestic motion ! 
Pass we Madeira's isle, while o'er the deep 
In sombre shade, the dark Desertas frown — 

As now behind their rude and shaggy steep. 

The sun's last rays are seen descending down. 

Speed, gallant bark ! speed oif thy destined track. 
To distant climes beyond earth’s central line— 

To any country bear me so not back 
Again, it be to that which birth made mine ; 

For little have I loft in Albion’s land 
That others prize, and justly count as dear ; 

To grace my parting waved no female hum). 

Or Beauty gave the tribute ofa tear. 

The summer of my days is spent and past. 

The aspirations of my youth are o’er; 

In solitude my lonely lot is cast — 

A wanderer on earth, from shore to shore ; 

With love of fame my dawn of life awoke, 

And hopes of honours, that ambition flred ; — 

Too soon, howe’er, the blight of passion broke 
Upon the day-dreams which those hopes inspired. 

Too soon her fairy form had fanii d a flame 
Far fiercer than the first which flred my breast ; 

Too soon the demon Disappointment came, 

And hopeless Passion raved itself to rest. 

The dreams of love— -of fame — of hope, once fled. 
Then what of i^wect, or noble, now remains ? — 
’Twere belter sure to slumlier with the dead, 

Thao thus to live, and wear of life the chains ! 



LETTERS FROM A CONTINEHTAli TRAVCILER: 

Milan, April9, 

After the doleful accounts I heard at Venice of Velluti's health, 
my siirjirlsc was not small at hearing, on my arrival at Florente, 
that he wus there before me, and singing at the Grand Duke's eon- 
cert, and also at those of Lord Biirghersh. I did not hear him at 
either, not having been presented at Court, and not having been 
introduced to Lord Burghersh ; but his singing has given rise to a 
Avarm strife amongst the critics — one party asserting that he has al- 
together lost his voice, and sings intolerably out of tunc, whilst the 
other maintain that his singing is more excellent than ever. Amidst 
such uncompromising asseverations, it is difficult to get at the truth ; 
but if it be true that his powers are so decayed, I am glad that I 
had no opportunity of witnessing the alteration, and that the recol- 
lection of his exquisite modulations may remain undisturbed. It was 
re|Aorted that he had re-engaged himself to sing in London ; others 
said he was to be at Paris, and others at Vicuna. 

Florence is one of the few cities in Italy which has a Grand Opera 
during Lent. Whether it be some lurking qualms of conscience at 
thus diverting themselves during a season of fasting and mortifica- 
tion, or the vicinity of the Pope and excommunication, that influences 
the people of Florence, 1 know not, but the Opera generally puts 
on its Sunday clothes, and is termed an oratorio, whilst the bdlet 
is 8uppi*csscd as a sin too enormous to be suffered in a pious and 
orderly community. 

In the present instance, the oratorio was ‘ Jofte.’ The subject 
is the vow of Jeptha, and affords situations and incidents sufficiently 
dramatic. The music was expressly composed for the occasion by 
Generali, whose name stands deservedly very high amongst modern 
composers. He was the master of Rossini, and may fairly be consi- 
dered the model on which the popular school of that great maestro is 
founded. Indeed, if all Rossini's obligations to Generali were known, 
the claim of the former to originality would he greatly weakened. 

‘ Jeftc' in no way differs from any other serious opera, but in the 
story being taken from sacred writings, and the music is of the 
same character os that usually applied to heathen and profane 
dramas ; not like the solemn productions of Handel and Beethoven, 
but, like Rossini's * Mose,* mixing grace and melody largely with 
the more serene beauties which the subject naturally inspires. 
Generali's music was extremely well received by the Florentines, 
though he laboured under great disadvantages, being limited in 
time, and haring his genius cramped by the weakness of the com- 
pany for whom he was to compose ; but the audience made a suf- 
ficiently marked distinction between the composer and his executive, 
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loading tlie former with appllose, and receiving (he latter coolly 
enough. The music in fact abounds in beautiful and original ideas » 
and had it be^ ^uog by people who entered into the, spirit of the 
author, it would have produced great efiect. Our old friend, Bonini, 
was prlma donna, but she is in bod health, and did not shine at all. 
{UinOi the tenor, was the best of the set, and all that depended 
upon him was well done, but the rest were ‘-leather and prunella.' 

Hero, the Scala is dumb, a circumstance which occurs but during 
three weeks in the year ; so that 1 am unfortunate. They begin 
in a few days, but 1 shall most likely bo then on ray way lo Paks. 
Your remarks on the inutility of regrets at leaving Italy, and the 
vanity of attempting to procrastinate, arc too true ; but how is it 
possible to leave such a country mid such enjoyments without bitter 
regrets ? and then, when I think of the horrors of India, 1 am in per- 
plexity how to direct my course homeward. My groat desire is to 
go by Nice and tlie South of France; but conveyance thither is dif- 
ficult. There are no diligences, and 1 must cither trust myself to 
tlu5 deceitful ocean at Genoa, or coast leisurely along on mulc-back ; 
for either of which plans a surplus of time is necessary, which I 
have not. Probably 1 shall be so long deliberating, that a hurried 
and direct retreat will be the result. 

The weather here is delightfully seivne, and, as yet, by no means 
too warm, — probably owing to the vicinity of the Alps, which pour 
down a current of cool air. A certain Signor Orlandi went up 
here in a balloon a few days ago ; but our Greens and Sadlers 
would have laughed at the little enterprise he displayed ; for ho 
merely ascended a few thousand feet, remained in the air about a 
quarter of an hour, and then alighted within a short distance of the 
place from which he went iip^ The best of the spectacle was the 
multitude of people assembled iii the arena, an immense nmphi* 
theatre, which Napoleon constructed in the form of ancient build- 
ings of that description, and which it is said can hold sixty thousand 
spectators. The sight of this vast place, crowded iis it was on this 
occasion, was really fine. Madame Garncrin, prima areoporisia, 
as she styles herself, is to make a similar experiment shortly, with 
the additional display of a descent in a paraehuto. This letter is 
but a poor payment of my debts, but 1 have less to say than usual ; 
for in Lent there is little to see, consequently little to talk of. 

Miss Fanny Aytori I have heard repeatedly ; but whoever de- 
scribed her as a hnc singer, was but a poor judge of what is good 
in music. She is an agreeable singer, but nothing above inediocrltT ; 
and she was well received at Venice and elsewhere as an exotie. 
Zuchelli I have always considered as a very excellent singer ; but 
his acting in the ‘ Gazza Ladra,' which I have repeatedly sech, 
never Btrnck me as any thing very remarkable. 1 believe most 
singers, when they go to England, knowing that the Englbh are mvt 
judges of imtsic, though they have discrimination in aetiDg» turn 
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their attentioaj^iefly to the latt^j.lhdia an opera ioe)i^i|nim)Kir- 
taut, branch ortjicii- profession. 

Aflten, ilpri^SO, 1827. 

You will, no doubt, be surprised to sec by the date of tUe, that 
I am still at Milan, wh^rc, probably, you expected to hear of me 
from Puris. The truth is, the delightful weather we have had 
here, has tempted me to make various rambles to the lakes oW other 
places in the vicinity, which I had not previously seen. God knows 
when (if ever) I may again have an opportunity of visiting this 
country, and the weakness of lingering in it a few days longer than 
perhaps T ought, is not unpardonable. Now, however, my courage 
is ‘ screwed,* and on the 23d my journey towards Paris commences. 
I have been compelled to abandon my Nice Bchcine, owing to the 
difficulty of getting there with reasonable dispatch, so that my rodte 
lies over the Simplon and by Geneva. I have no desire to stop a 
moment in the way ; and should no impedimctit occur to my pro- 
ceeding immediately from Geneva, 1 shall he at Paris on the 30th. 
Three or four days will, in all probability, suffice for any thing to 
be done there, so that I may safely promise to be in London by the 
7th of May. Milan is not now very full ; but the ceremonies at 
Home being over, the influx will soon be very groat. The mortifi- 
cations of Lent being tenuinated, (they arc not very rigorous here, 
the theatres being shut up only for a week,) revelry has rcconi- 
mcncod. There arc two operas at present, one at the Scala, and 
the other at the little Teatro He. The first is new, and is the com- 
position of Mcrcadantc, who is a great favourite here ; but it met 
with but a cool reception. The music is, in truth, ordinary, and 
no great vocal strength is employed in it. Kven Lorenrani, whose 
siiif^g is, in general, so unrivalled, is here quite lost. Her style 
is Imi^oic and majestic ; and here they liavc made a whining love- 
sick peasant of her, and in an opera bulTo too ! for rWiich Merra- 
dante deserves to be whipped. The other opera is one of Vaccaj’s, 
also buffo — ‘ La Vilanclla Feudataria* ; and both the music and the 
singing are better than those of the Scala. 

Madame Garnerin, a most intrepid al^ronaul, filled the arena 
last Monday. She was to ascend in a balloon, and come down in 
a parashute. In the midst of the preparations, however, the sky 
suddenly hccanio overcast, and a tremendous thunder-shower came 
on, which speedily emptied the amphitheatre. Very few were pro- 
vided with umbrellas, and all were dressed in their best. The |oV- 
rents of rain soaked all to the skin in a twinkling, and the destruc- 
tion was immense. I hoard it estimated at half a million of lifes, 
or nearly 20,000/.— a glorious day for milliners and hatters* I 
nevei' saw a scene of more universal distress ; and, spite of the se- 
rious mishaps above mentioned, it was really highly ainusina. The 
spectacle was, of course, prorogued, and took place on Wedff^day, 
which happily proved a beautiful day, and it was amusing enough 
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to see how universai umbrellas and to observe ^e various arts 
whi^K^Had beeu^ 'direKj|diif ^thers^ to re- 

duce the fractures of battered batS) and to coax int^ their briginal 
folds and dimples^ tKe garments which had been so mercilessly 
drenched* All, however, went on smoothly this time. Madame 
Gamerin ascended, and, when at a great height, separated herself 
from the balloon, and descended in a fearful rapidity in the para* 
shute. She arrived, however, safely, and returned immediately to 
the arena to receive the congratulations of the spectators. 

She must be a woman of astonishing nerve, os she lately per- 
formM the same exploit at Venice, with the certain necessity 
descending in the sea. 

Parity May 7, IS87. 

Here I am at last, out of the way of all temptation to prolong 
ray absence from sweet home ; for though Paris is a pleasant 
cnough.place to spend some time in, yet after Italy it has very few 
attractions for me, and you may believe me perfectly sincere, when 
I say that my wish is to stay as short a time as possible here, and 
to hasten to rejoin you all, which I shall do with unfeigned satis- 
faction. My journey was somewhat protracted by the quantity of 
snow which was on the Simplon ; though it may appear strange 
to you that such an impediment should be found so late as the end 
of April, yet I assure you it was not trifling. The snow was, in 
some places, four feet deep, and was impassable for wheeled car- 
riages; but a track was cut through it for sledges, and in this way 
I was obliged to perform a considerable part of the passage. This 
track, which was none of the best, passed along the edges of the 
precipices in a manner that was really sometimes appalling, the 
more so as an occasional upset which we got, forced on ns the con- 
viction that our conveyance was not the most steady. But ^a ^ 
was not the worst, for as wc passed late m the day, about two 
o’clock, when the sun was extremely powerful, wc had avalanches 
tumbling around us in all directions, and, in one or two instances, were 
obliged to remain in rather a perilous situation, whilst the coach- 
men were engaged in cutting through the huge mountains of snow 
which obstructed our progress. Now, though this was a sight really 
fine and greatly to be enjoyed, when the observer is placed out of 
the reach of harm, yet, under the particular circumstances of the 
case, I could have dispensed with it. • This, and the loss of a day 
at Dijon, where I could not get a place for Paris immediately, de- 
tained, me so, that I did not get here till yesterday, though I left 
Milaf^ on the 23d. The journey was the most fatiguing and disa- 
greeable I have ever performed. 


OricnJl Htrald, VoL \s. 
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Kunaom chanoks ih tits inoian aiiit. 

To the Editor of ike Oriental HerM* 

Sir,— W hen first I entered the Indian army, tvrenty-ftve ye^rs 
ago, it was a cbnsolatory saying with my brother officers^ when any 
of them happened to meet with injustice from either Government 
or the Commander-in-chief, and, on representation, were refused 
redress, to say, ^ I will memorialize the Court of Directors^ where 
J know I shall have justice done me* How diametrically opposite 
IS now the fact ? since, of late years, the Court of Directors have 
assumed to themselves the province of internal management, by 
sending out orders on every subject, even the most minute, con- 
nected with the army. The Governments and Commandera-in- 
chief have consequently become mere machines, or cloaks, to con- 
ceal the manoeuvres practised in Leadenhall Street. The Indian 
army have now no redress: the inutility of appeal is adimttod. The 
Company have placed themselves with the army, as they have al- 
lowed the collector to place himself with their unfortunate ryot 
aubjects, who may have occasion to complain of him or his satel- 
lites ; the whole being nothing more or less than a mere mockery 
of justice. 

Out of the numerous memorials and representations that have 
reached the Mia House, complaining of the new organization of 
1824, not one of the complaints have met with redress, Hioogh 
many of them had to complain of great injustice from the bystem 
adopted on that occasion. I have seem some of these memorials 
myself, and I understand the general reply of the Court to such 
rent wrong to have been, * That the system complained of was 
adopted by the Cotert on mature consideration, and that it could 
not now sanction any departure therefrom: On the justice and 
impartiality of this reply, I shall not now dwell, but proceed to 
give you a statement of tlie injury done by this mature ewhsideraiion 
of the fforumrable Court to many of their old officers: I mean the 
senior regimental captains on the old establishment. Previous to 
the new arrangement.s, those senior captains were regiraentally en- 
titled to, and had the chance of promotion, by the death, retire- 
ment, &c., of two majors. To foim the new establishment, me of 
those majors were removed, and the second captain removed with 
him as first captain, gaining thereby one step, and an equal chance 
ni womotion, by death, retirement, &c., with lus senior cAptain 
But to make it more plain, and to enable all classes of your roadetu, 
who may feel an interest in the welfare of the Indian army, to aee 
at a glance the injustice I complain of, I shall, with your permission, 
fumkh them with comparative statements of a regiment as it stood 
on the old establishment, previous to the 1st of May 1884, and as 
It stood by the new organization of that day, when split and formed 
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into two regiments ; and again as it stood on the l&t of May 1826. 
And as the doubling systeib adopted mi the Bombay eatabUshment 
will best suit my purpose in making myself upderstoody 1 shall) 
with that intent, select the First Native Regiment, under that 
Presidency, as an example : 


Comparative LitU nf the First Native Regitneid qf the Bombay Arpk9% as 
the Officers stood for Promotion regimentaUyyfrst^ on Ike Oto JSstabiM- 
ment; secondly^ on the New Organhation (^‘ the 1st of May IBM) and 
thirdly^ on the Ut gf May 1826 ; shondng the if^nsttce done to the Senffor 
Regimental Captains by these changes. 


First Natlva Regi- 
mtut on the Old 
l^abliihment. 

Fiwt Native Regiment, forming First First Native Regiment, foifintnglUnit 
and Seeond Regiments on the Newj and Second Regiments oo tilt Ntw 
£«tabhshtncnt, tst May tgot. | Establislinient, 1st May ISM. 

First Uegimeot. .Second Regimentj First Regiment I 

Second RegUatatj 


Major. I Mqjor. 

I Joseph Brown 'John Morin 

Captains. \ Captains. 


Hajors. 

J(Mph Brown 
iJonit Morin 

Captains. . 

jj. Dansterville iJ. DunslerviUe Ro. Robertion 


Ro. Robertson 
|j. Grant Duff 
William Inglis 
|j. W. Falconar 
David Canon 
Anthony Morsej 
A. N. RiddeU 
iAeulaionU. 


Anthony Morse A. N. Riddel! iAntliony Mor«'jD. Forbes 


. Grant Duft’ jW. Inglin 
. W. Falconar D. Capon 


Mqjor. 
Joseph Brown 

Captains. 

J. Dunstervillel 
J. Grant Duff 
.1. W. Fiilconarl 


Major. 

R. RoMrtMm 

Captaini, 
W. IngUa 
|D. Capon 
A. RiddeU 


J. UoyuoldH jD. Forbes jJohn Reynold- 


Lkutemnts, 


A J,E, Stenton J. Hardy 
[j, G. l^scclles H. C. Ti-aMlah 
G. R. Fenwick J(i. Royd 
!J. S. Down iJ. CamplH-U 


T. Donnelly 
E. Hunt 
J. Phillips 
R. Har\ey 


JLieutaumls, 

Reynoids^T. R.Billamore'W. Rollings 
Forbes [Thos. Clibborn T. Graham 
iT.^!i:Uillamorcl 
Wm. jgollings 
Tbos. ClibbomI 
J. Graham 
A.J.E. StentonI 
James Hardy 
J. G, I,ascelh 
H. C. Teavdalej 
G. R. Fenwick 
George Boyd 
J. S. Down 
John Campbell] 

T. Donnelly 
W. C. Freemanj 
Edward Hunt 
A. Hand 
J. Philltps 
J. K. Gloag 
J. Harvey 
G. 1.6 G. Jacob) 

Ensigns. 

IH. B. Campbellj 
\fL Neville ' 

G. M. Gordon 
[J. 6. Mudie 
,ll.6tArk 
J. Bowater 
A.Ueighlngton 

Thre« Vacant. 


W. Rolling's 


Lieutwimts. 


LkutetutnU. 

|T. R.llillamoie T. Graham 
'i'hos. Clibborn J. Hardy 
A.J.E. StentonG. Boyd 

' ' i’J* Cai^bell , 

Iw. C. Frwmad 
A. Hand 


W. C. Teosdulej 
J. E. Down 
jj. Donnelly 
|\V . C. Freeman'E. Hunt 
A. Hand |J. Phillips 
l.l. K. Gloag James Harvey 
'g. G. Jac«d) ll.B. CampbeRJ. C. 


J. K. Gloai 

(i. 

. 

Bmlrat«r 


[G. U(«.7&oh 

E. Ne?l" 


I 


I 


i 


H. B. Campbell E. Neville 
G. H. Goraon jJ. G. Mudie 


Ensigns. 


Ensigns 


R. Stark 
A.Hejghiogtoii 


IJ. C. Bowater 


One Vacant. 


Two Vacant. 


Ensigns. 

R. Stark 
A.Heigbinjgtonj 
|T. Fomerton ) 
C. B. Raitt 


One Vacani. 


EnrigHs. 
David Manor 

WilliamOeadad 


TJirac Vnmt 


*2 O 9 
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By a reference to the * East India Register^ of the dates alluded 
to, tho*^above comparative lists will, in every respect, be found cor- 
rciit. Captain Dunstcrville will there be seen to remain senior 
captain under Major Brown ; while Captain Robertson, the second 
captain on the. old establishment, has obtained a majority by the 
death of Major Morin. That this step, in right, belonged to Cap- 
tain Dunstcrville, no one can deny. The conditions on which he 
entered the service insure it to him, viz. promotion by seniority ; 
yet, in the face of this agreement between the cadet and the Hon. 
Company, has Captain Dunstcrville, and others similarly situated, 
been refused redress. I shall not dwell on the supercession which 
Lieut. Billamoi'c and Ensign Campbell have experienced, because 
the former officer got two steps by the new organization, and the 
latter may in time retrieve what he has lost. On the contrary, 
this cannot be the case with Captain Dunstcrville, because the 
promotion to a majority precludes such chance. Captain Dun- 
Btervillc must therefore, unfortunately, always remain junior to 
Major Robertson, unless the Honourable Court can he made to 
feel the injustice of what I have endeavoured, through the medium 
of the ‘ Oriental Herald,' to bring to the notice of the Directors 
individually, many of whom, 1 am persuaded, remain to this mo- 
ment in ignorance of the complaints of those officers in whose 
behalf I have ventured to appeal. 

So entirely were the rights of the senior regimental captains 
overlooked by the Court of Directors in their instructions for the 
new aiTangeincnts, and so well had they established the eqdality 
of promotion between the senior and second regimental captains, 
that I have only in confirmation to refer your readers to the 
General Order issued on the now organization, dated Fort William, 
May 6, 1824, and to be found in the ‘ Oriental Herald/ p. 697, 
vol. 3. ; but as many of your friends may not be in possession of 
that volume, the following is an extract: 

* Th« several regiments of European and Native infantry will be divided 
into two regiments each, by the final separation of battalions, and the officers 
posted alternately, i. c . ; all the odd or uneven numbers of each rank to the 
first, and the oven numbers to the second battalions of their present regiments.’ 

Here was no choice ; the senior captain was ordered to the first 
battalion, although he might have served in the second battalion 
from the period of his first entrance into the service : but I shall 
proceed with the extract : 

* It is not intended that, in carry ing the present orders into effect, officers 
should be permanently removed from the jwticular battalion in which 
they may long have served, and wish to remain ; provided, that by an inter- 
change between officers standing the same number of removes from promo- 
tion, etch could be retained In his particular battalion, and both arc willing 
to make the exchange, and shall prefer an application for that purpose within 
four months from the date at which the present arrangement shall take effect, 
or within twelve months where either of the parties shall be absent on 
furlough.’ 
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The above extract require® no comment ; it is a complete 
acknowledgment, and proves, beyond all I can urge, the injustice 
done to the senior regimental captain. He is here permitted, as a 
favour, to change places with his junior officer, or, in other words, 
to retrograde one step, and this only conditionally* Such are the 
advantages he has derived from the new organization of 1824. 

I have already given what may be considered as the gooeral 
reply of the Court of Directors to the representations of the senior 
regimental captains. What will your readers think, when I assert 
on authority, that in opposition to the Court's declaration that *■ no 
departure from the system adopted could be sanctioned,' that not 
only a departure, but an entire repeal of their orders, as respected 
the senior lists, had taken place, 'fhesc lists were no longer, after 
the 1st of May 1824, to give promotion: the senior lieutenant** 
colonel-commandants were in a manner left hopeless, had the 
Honourable Court not conceded, to the representations of these 
officers what they continue to deny to their senior regimental 
captains. Arc we to take this as a specimen of the impartiality 
of the Honourable the Court of Directors ? or do the Honourable 
Court inctc out justice ns they do their wares, and grant to weight 
and influence that which they can unblushingly refuse when un- 
accompanied by such powerful agents ? In charity, I should hope 
not; but facts are stubborn things I shall now take my leave, 
and have ofily to regret that some more able pen had not volun- 
teered in behalf oF an injured class of officers. 

A SUBSCRIBRW. 

\m May 1827. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF EASTERN MANNERS. 

To Vie Editor of ihr Oriental Herald. 

SIR, May 10, 1827. 

Those of us, to whoni age or inlirmity allows only short c,\cur- 
sions beyond the elbow chair, are peculiarly indebted to travellers, 
who bring within the scope of our observation, by the assistance of 
the press, the result of their own toilsome and often perilous ad- 
ventures. It was with such a grateful feeling that 1 read the 
‘ Travels in Mesopotamia.' 

My attention was soon arrested by the account (1, 37) of a re- 
markable custom raong the Turcomans, whose method, it seeiue, 
‘ of curing a fever, is to sew the patient tightly up in the hot skin of 
an ox, freshly flayed for the occasion.' A coincidence between 
the medical practice among the dwellers about ‘ Mount Taurus' in 
1818, and the literati of Cambridge, early in the 17th century, 
immediately occurred to me as sufficiently exact to be worthy of 
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notice, though the malady was of an opposite description, and the 
pirocess somewhat diderent. 

Mr. Granger, in his ‘ Biographical History of England,' mentions 
< William Butler of Clare Hall, Cambridge/ who died in leig 
aged 82, as ‘ one of the greatest physicians and most capricious 
humorists of his time.' Of his ^ ex traordinary methods of cure/ the 
biographer gives the following instance from ‘ Aubrey's MSS in 
Ashmole's Museum/ which Dr. Aikin also quoted in his ^ Biogi^. 
phical Memoirs of Medicine ® 


‘ A clergyman, in Cambridgesliire, by excessive application in 
composing a learned semon, which he was to preach before the 
king at Newmarket, had brought himself into such a way, that he 
*“ *,**’•■ advised to give him opium 

found n * n''®!®’ 't bini into a^pro- 

found lethargy. Dr. Butler, who was sent for from Cambridge. 

upon S“ing and hearing his case, flew into a passion, and told his 
wife, that she was in danger of being hanged for killing her Imsband, 
and very abruptly left the room. As he was going through the 

several cows, and asked her to 
whom they belonged, she said, to her husband. « Will you ” savs 

d <f can restore hini to life?’’ 

I hasten to a more agreeable subject: the < pure hosnitalitv’ at 
c hahaboor, (p. 21,) ‘ for which no payment was cither^ asked or 
offered, bandys.thatlearncdand justly credited traveller witnessed 
also this eastern hospitality. About April 1611, he ‘ came to a village 
seated on a little hill, m the midst of a plain,’ which he coniecturcs 

?roteds : ‘ Tyms.’ He thus 


< Forget, I must not, the custom observed by the inhabitants 
hereahwit, who retain the old world’s hospitality. Be the naa- 

trith a Th ^ precise Mahometans will neither eat nor drink 
with a Christian, only minister to his wants ; and when be hart, 

(Bd*’vH.*J 1*66.)"“"“"* “ dofiW ’- 

.JFi ’"f ‘f “ » '’triking in- 

« a rw • ‘**"‘y ““®“g MahomeLw 

Lfo^d I tr2.^ ’ “‘®y been so o^n 

ffisiolned. I trust, however, that on this, as on other mat aubiecte 

S^SJr«'S!' ‘ ‘b««ishtTfariimt ; 


Skhoius. 
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WAR SONG OF MAKANNA^ THE CAFFl^ PROPHET, 

B^ore the Attack on GrakanCi Tom in 

Wikb! AmakoS8e,+ wake! 

And arm yourseWes for war t 
As coining winds the forest shake, 

1 hear a sound from far. — 

It is not thunder in the sky, 

Nor lion’s roar upon the Mil, 

But the voice of Him who sits on high, 

And bids me speak Ids will ! 

He bids me call you forth, 

Bold sons of Qahabi, % 

To sweep the white men from the earth, 

And drive them to the sea : 

The sea, which heaved them up at first. 

For Amakose’s curse and bane, 

Howls for the progeny she nurst 
To swallow them again. 

Hark 1 *Tis Uhlangha’s voice § 

From high Lukfiri’s caves, (j 

That calls you now to make your choice— 

To conquer or be slaves : 

To meet proud England’s flashing guns, 

And fight like warriors nobly bom, 

Or crouch with base Undflo’s sons, f 
Whom freemen hold in ssorn. 

Breathes there a dastard here 
Who shrinks from Europe’s fire 1 
Let him in darkness shroud hit face. 

And from our ranks retire, 


* Vide * Oriental Herald,’ lor January ISET, VoL X|k p, IF* 
t The national appellation of the Frontier Caflers. 

X A Caffer Chief and hero, fistber of the Chiefe 8’Uuunbi and Jalahka, an4 
grandfather of Gaika. 

^ The Supreme Being or Great Spirit. 

It A mountain near the Frontier. 

9 Caflfer appellatiou of the Hottentots. 
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H^ar Song of Makanna. 

(As skulks the hound, or i»neaking fox, 

Or villain Boschman to his hold) — 

Fit slave to tend the Christain flockh 
With wretches bought and sold ! 

But come, ye cbieftans bold, 

With war-plumes waving high ; * 

Como, every warrior >oung and old, 

With club and assagaY. + 

Remember how the Spoiler’s host, 

Like wolves, did through your hamlets range ; 

Your herds, your wives, your children lost — 

Remember ! — and revenge t 

Fling your broad shields t away— 

They aid not ’gainst such foes ; 

But hand to hand we* 11 fight to-day, 

And with their bayonets close. 

Break each man short his strongest spear, 

And when to battle’s edge wc come, 

Rush on the foe in full career, 

And to their hearts strike home ! § 

Wake ! Araakosec, wake ! 

And muster for the war : 

The gaunt hysenas from the brake, 

The vultures from afar. 

Are gathering at my spirit’s call. 

And follow fast our westward way — 

For well they know, ere evening fall, 

They shall have glorious prey ! 

Coffer Frontiery 1826. P. 


♦ The Caffer warriors, on going to battle, ornament their heads with lofty 
plumes fomuHl of the wings of the Balearic Crane, which abounds in their 
country, and is esteemed by them a sacred bird. 

t The itssapaY or Caffer javelin, is a weapon with a double-edged iron head 
affixed to a slender tapering shaft of from five to six feet in length. Every 
warrior carries a sheaf of six or eight of these weapons, and can strike with 
considerable accuracy and great force an enemy at the distance of eighty 
paces. The club (or kirri) is used both as a missle and in close combat. 

X Their shields are formed of bullock’s or buffaloe’s hide, of an oval shape, 
aad about four feet in length, so as to cover the entire trunk of the body. 

§ Before the attack on Graham’s Town, Makanna directed the warriors to 
break each short the shaft of his strongest assagaY, and rush upon the troops 
with them to close|combat ; had this bold but judicious advice been followed, 
the result would iii all probability have been very different and much more 
disatrous to the Colony. 



CAPTAIN ORINDLAY’S VIEWS. 


The third part of the * Scenery, Costumes, Wid Architecture# 
chiefly on the Western side of India, ^ has just npppeared, and does 
ample justice to the hopes held out of its excellence. 

The first engraving in the Scries represents the * Immolation of 
a Hindoo Widow at Baroda, in Guzerat,* the account of which 
has, we believe, been furnished from the excellent authority of 
Major Carnac, himself long a Political Resident in that city, and 
recently become an East India Director. The account is brief, 
but impressive, and breathes throughout a humane solicitude on 
the subject. The pictorial representation of the revolting sacrifice 
is judiciously (we speak merely as with reference to a work of art) 
confined to the preparatory scene, in which is combined all the 
beautiful grouping of temples, groves, and sacred streams, with a 
multitude of eager and busy as-sistants in the impressive ritesj 
while the enthusiastic and devoted widow occupies a prominent 
place in the picture, and in conference with the yellow-robed 
Brahmin who attends her, awakens the most lively yet painful 
interest in her approaching fate. 

The second plate represents the * Tombs of the Kings of Gol- 
conda.* The account of these in the text has been furnished, wc 
understand, by Mr. Russell, the late Resident at Hyderabad, than 
whom no better authority, on such a subject, could be named. It 
gives a sketch of the territory in which these monuments arc 
found ; u description of their nrchitcctural character and details ; 
and a short account of the famed ‘ diamond mines of liolcojida,' 
which will undeceive many as to the associations which these terms 
generally convey. The picture is extremely beautiful, as well as 
accurate, and reminds us forcibly of the Tombs of the Mameluke 
Beys at Cairo. 

The * Fortress of Bowrie, in Rajpootana,' is the next in order ; 
and we confess that wc never before saw any coloured engraving 
which gave us the same vivid and accurate idea of the bright 
sunny light which plays in full blaze upon the burnt up yellow 
grass of the Indian hills. It is, in truth, a sweet scene ; and the 
union of rugged hill and gentle slope — of stem overhanging for- 
tresses and calm and limpid lakes — enriched as these arc by groups 
of horse and characteristic foliage, produces a most agreeable and 
impressive effect. 

For richness of colouring, and for romantic wildness of aspect, 
the ‘ Hermitage at Kurrungalce,in Ceylon,' however, still surpasses 
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Captain Grindlay^a J^iews. 

it The great Bouddhist dome seen through a cavernous open^ 
rngm the cliffy the stupendous masses of superincumbent rock, the 
solitude of the pointed mountain, called Adam's Peak, rising in the 
distance, and the untrodden thickets which clothe its sides, all pre- 
sent a character of primeval wildness so complete, that but for the 
two pilgrims introduced at the entrance of the cave, the spectator 
might believe that this region had never yet borne the tread of 
human footsteps. Both of these pictures are from the pencil of the 
late Captain Charles Auber, of the Quart er-Master-Generars De- 
partment of the King^s forc<is in Ceylon, and brother to Mr. Auber, 
one of the present Secretaries to the East India Company ; and 
these admirable productions do honour to his memory. 

The ‘ North-West View of the Bombay Fort,' though inferior in 
interest to all the preceding subjects, has the merit of strict accuracy 
in its details ; and we entirely agree with the writer of the text in 
his description of the varied and picturesque views of its magnifi- 
cent harbour, the surrounding objects of which he conceives to be 
superior in imposing grandeur and beauty even to the Bay of 
Naples. 

As a whole, however, the last picture of the series, a * Moniing 
View from Culliunn, near Bombay,' is certainly the most complete. 
The artist has given, in the text, the most satisfactory reasons for 
his attempt to catch the evanescent beauties of this peculiar por- 
tion of the day ; and whether this depended on his choice of objects 
for illustration, or iu his manner of treating them, bis success 
could not have been more complete. This picture alone, for 
the singularity, the sublimity, the richness, and yet complete 
fidelity of its representation, is worth the price of the whole 
Scries ; and we think that Captain Grindlay's richly-coloured ‘ Views 
of Westcni India,' and Mr. Landseer's masterly engravings of the 
‘ Ruins of Dacca,' on the eastern frontier of that great Empire, 
ought to be possessed by every lover of the arts, who has the least 
sympathy with the people or the country, as being each the most 
perfect productions of their kind that relate to the Oriental world. 
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VERSES BY MR. CHARLES LAMB, ON A PICTURE BY MEYER, 
NOW EXHIBITING. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, May 15, 18S7. 

Among the piciurea now exhibiting by the Society of British 
Artists, there is one, with its accompaniment, peculiarly worthy of 
notice. I have indeed never observed ‘ the aister arts of paint and 
verse' to have been introduced in a more agreeable connection. 

I refer to * The Young Catechist,' by Meyer, which describes a 
little girl, a white, teacliing a negro to repeat the Lord's Prayer. 
Annexed to the picture, arc the following lines by Mr. Charles 
Lamb. They will, I am persuaded, be interesting, but will not sur- 
prise those who know the talent of the writer, and especially 
those who have also the greater advantage of an acquaintance with 
the kind and benevolent temperament of the man : 

Q. While this tawny Ethiop prayeth, 

Painter, who is she that stayeth 
By. with skin of whitest lustre, 

Sunny locks, a shining cluster, 

Saint-1 ike, seeming to direct him ? 

Is she of the I leaven- born lhr«e, 

Meek Hope, strong Faith, sweet Charity ? 

Or some cherub 1 

A. They you mention 

Far transcend my weak invention. 

’Tis a simple Christian child, 

Missionary young and mild, 

From her stock of Scriptural knowledge, 

Bible-taught, without a college, 

Which by reading she could gathiT, 

Teaches him to say, ‘Our Father,’ 

To the common Parent, who 
Colour not respects, nor hue, 

White and Black in Him Iiatc part. 

Who looks not to the skin, but heart. 

These lines may suitably accompany the able and ingenioas 
Essays * On the Nobility of the Skin.' It was iu the same spirit 
that thd excellent Gregoirc published at Paris, in 1818 , his ‘ Manuel 
de a Tusage des hommes dc coulcur ct des Noirs,’ now be- 
fore me, to which is annexed this appropriate motto from Ecclesi^ 
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aslicus (xxxiii. 10.) ^ Tous Ics homines fiont pris de la meme bouc, 
rt do la ineinc terre doiit Adam a 6t6 form6.^ The benevolent 
autlior, who has laboured through a long life to ‘ let the oppressed 
go free,’ and to ‘ break every yoke/ annexed to this manual an en- 
graving, in which the artist has pourtrayed the Saviour, surrounded 
by a Negro, a European, and an Asiatic, bending together in ado- 
ration at the Cross, as if recollecting the declaration of his highly- 
gifted apostle to the sages of Athens, whose vaunted freedom 
was only a license of the few to enslave the many : ‘ God has made 
of one blood all the nations of men ’ The following is Gregoire^s 
representation of the common rights justly claimed by the whole 
human brotherhood, and especially sanctioned by the opening pas- 
sage of the Christianas prayer : 

‘ La plus sublime TOraison dominicale, que nous tenons de la 
bouche menic de J6sus Christ ; O combien cst admirable ce d6but : 
Notre phre qui etes aux cicunc ! Cc pen de mots suffisent pour d6- 
truirc toutes les pretentions de Torgueil qui voudroit etablir une 
dilVercncc entre les enfans de la meme famille. Celui qui cst la 
verite memo proclamc quo nous sommes tous enfans du meme perc. 
La nature et la religion nc reconnoissent pas la noblesse de la 
couleur, pas plus quo colic do la naissance.' 

I am here reminded of a benevolent churchman, of the younger 
establishment, who also laboured for many years in the cause of 
justice and liumanity, both so grossly violated by the toleration of 
Negro Slavery ; this was the Rev. James Ramsay, who published, in 
I 7 HI, ‘An Essay on the Treatment and Conversion of African 
Slaves, in the Sugar (kdonies,’ the result of ‘ about 20 years expe- 
rience in the West Indies, and about 14 years particular application 
to the subject.' 

This exemplary clergyman, after relating his attempts for the 
private instruction of slaves, and their failure from the unconquer- 
able counteractions of the slave system, adds, that ‘ on his first 
settlement as a minister in the West Indies, he made also some pub- 
lic attempts. It was quickly suggested, that he wanted to inter- 
rupt the work of slaves to give them time, forsooth, to say their 
prayers, that he aimed at the making of them Christians, to render 
them incapable of being good slaves. In the bidding prayer, he 
liad inserted a petition for the conversion of slaves. It was deemed 
so disagreeable a memento, that several white people, on account 
of it, left off attending divine service.' (pp. 178, 180.) 

Thus, Christian whites considered the christianizing of Negro 
slaves as an offence, according to Mr. Ramsay, against the ‘ inte- 
rest and majesty of plantership,’ as not long since did the slave- 
holdei's of Jamaica, claiming, no doubt, for themselves the rights 
of British freemen, though ‘ license' thev mean, when they cry 
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‘ liberty/ Well might Montesquieu remark on the Christian treat- 
ment of this brutalized race : ‘ II est impossible que nous sup- 
]>osions que ces gens 14 soient des hommes ; parce que si nous les 
supposions des hommes, on commcnceroit 4 croirc que nous ne 
summes pas nous memes Chretiens/ (L. xv. ch. 6.) 

These Christian planters were anticipated by that Christian 
statesman and accomplished scholar, Carteret, Earl of Granville, 
whose papei's, in possession of Lord Kgmont, (as described in 
‘ Biog. Brit/ vol. iv.) discover his last thoughts on a variety of 
subjects. * This nobleman hoped never to sec our Negroes in Ame- 
rica become Christians, because he believed that this would render 
them less laborious slaves/ 

How much more consistent with genuine nobility were the views 
entertained by that eminent English emigrant to America in the 
1 7tb century, John Elliot. According to his biographer, Cotton 
Mather, when ‘ near to the age of 90,^ he attempted the instruc- 
tion of that forlorn race, whom his inconsistent countrymen were 
dooming to ignorance and laborious bondage. ‘ He had long la- 
mented it with a bleeding and burning passion, that the English 
used their Negroes but as for horses or oxen. He looked upon it 
a.s a prodigy, that any wearing the name ot Christian should so 
much have the heart of devils in them, as to prevent and hinder 
the instructions of the poor blackamoors, and conhiie the souls of 
their miserable slaves to a destroying ignorance, merely for fear ol 
thereby losing the benefit of their vassalage/ ( Life, 1094, p. J5l.) 

The Earl of Granville was, however, more consistent than 
West India proprietors, wlio appear at Bible Societies, and meetings 
to advance general education, and receive, perhaps, praise in no 
scanty measure, for their Christian benevolence. * At homo, he 
was not for having the vulgar taught to read, tliat they might ihitjk 
of nothing but the plough, and their other low avocations. 

This statesman and accomplished scholar, who would thus 
‘ meanly seek the blessing to confine,* died in 1763, with a verse of 
Homer almost on his expiring lips. Since his time, the nobility 
have judged it expedient, some ot them, I trust, bare been most 
willing, to take a part with the untitled, in promoting the moral 
and intellectual education of the people. 


N. L. T. 
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RECENT LETTER TO DR. GILCHRIST FROM ONE OF HIS PUPILS 
IN INDIA. * 

My deau Sir, Noyember 50, 1896. 

In neglecting to write to you long before this, I feel that I have 
widely diverged from the line of my duty ; and were my gratitude 
towards you to be measured by this circumstance, I should tremble 
for the result. I hope, however, that the kindness which I expe- 
rienced from you in London will be extended to me here, and that 
[ shall be pardoned for my inattention. 

We left England in June 1825, and arrived in Calcutta by the 
end of November. As you are well acquainted with sea life, I 
shall pass it over, and proceed to give you a few remarks, which 
peculiar circumstances during our passage occasioned. 

Nothing can be more disheartening than the sneers and con- 
tumely to which a Hindoostance student is subjected by the old 
Indians. What can be their motives in repressing the ambition of 
a young man to attain useful knowledge, I am perfectly unable to 
say ; hut, conversely, they are not motives of benevolence. 

There were five or six youngsters on board the ship, all of us 
anxious to know as much of the language as possible l)eforc landing. 
We formed a cla.ss ; and I, being considered the best linguist, 
though, ns you well know, no proficient, was made the bead. We 
met daily in ray cabin, and for about a month were perfectly satis- 
fied and pleased with the useful way in which we passed the tedious 
time, compared with the miserable resources of the non-conformists 
to kill the enemy. Our unaspiring and peaceable school was not, 
however, destined long to subsist in this flourishing condition ; it 
gradually sunk under the accumulated weight which the envy and 
malevolence of the adverse party had heaped upon it. In a short 
time, all its members but one forsook it. This one was a quondam 
school-fellow of ininQ ; he had passed the ordained time at co]le^> 
and had his head tolerably well stuffed with Greek and Latin. He 
had passed his regular examinations in Hindoostance also ; but 
that was no reason that he should know any thing about it. In 
' fact, he could neither pronounce nor translate *, far less was he able 
to put the memhers of a simple sentence together. He studied, 
however, with me upon your plan, vciiouDcing the incompetent 
works which he had used at Hertford ; and forgetting the prepos- 
terous pronunciation which he had contracted there. By the end 
of the passage, ho was able tj^ speak with a likelihood of being 
understood ; and he had acquired a relish for the elegant Hindoo- 
stance, and a knowledge of your works, which would enable him 
speedily to overcome those trifling difficulties which are the insur- 
mountable barriers of envious jargonists. During all the way out, 
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I was tonnented, whenever occasion offered, by the malignant ridi- 
cule of the old Indians. 1 say tormented^ because their ridicule 
was the effect of ignorance, which would listen to no argument. 
Upon these occasions I always urged, are we to seek for English 
in the works of Addison, Swift, and Johnson, or in the stews and 
brothels of St. Giles’s 1 Are we to seek for Hindoostanee in |he 
pages of Yergeen, Wulee, and Suoda, or amongst the scavengers 
and rabble of Calcutta ^ The answer is as plain as the sun at 
noon-day ; but it was always evaded by saying, if you desire to be 
underst^d, you must speak the language of the rabble. Well, I 
speak Dr. Gilchrist’s Hindoostanee almost always to the Native 
servants, and am never misunderstood; and in London, I have 
spoken it to a score of the lowest Natives, the loscars, with equal 
success. Even this reasoning was insuilicient to ward off their 
malicious contumely. 

The subject of Hindoostanee has been discussed lately in the 
Calcutta newspapers. It is needless to say that we (for I must 
array myself under your banner) have gained the day. For my 
own part, I speak now as I was. taught in your lecture-room, and I 
keep your works always beside me, to refresh my memory from 
time to time as occasion requires. 

My brother has, I believe, commenced his studies with you. 
We are, I am sure, deeply indebted to you : for myself I can say, 
that while I live I shall retain a grateful sense of what I owe to 
you. I shall never hear your labours depreciated without burning 
with indignation towards the ignorant being from whom such de- 
traction shall emanate. Excuse this imperfect expression of roy 
sentiments ; and believe me, my dear Doctor, year’s very faitb- 

f’dly. ^ 


THE BRAZEN STEEDS OF ST. MARKS, AT VENICE. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, JWcyO, 1887. 

I AM aware that subjects of great public interest, whatever de- 
gree of amusement they may be calculated to afford, must largely 
engage your primary attention. Yet I promise myself that your 
courtesy will allow an antiquarian reader to occupy a page on that 
comparatively important subject, the history ‘ of the four brazen 
Steeds of St. Marks,' which your * Continental Traveller’ (p. 
of your present volume) founa to be the only horses in Venice. 

Lord Byron, aa you will recollect, has devoted to the various 
fortunes of those far-famed steeds, a line accompanied by a noto, 
in the Fourth Canto of ^ Childe Harold.’ On Si. xi. I. 6, he says, 
under the advantage of actual observation : 
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The Brazen Steeds of St. Marks. 

^ * The horses are returned to the ill'Cltoseu spot, whence they set out, and 
are, as before, half-hidden under the porch window of St. Mark's church. 
Their history, after a despeWte struggle, has beoa satisfactorily explained. 
The horses are irrevocably Chian, and were transferred to Constantinople by 
Theodosius. The injustice of the Venetians ift transporting the horses from 
Constantinople, was at least equal to that of the French in carrying them to 
Parts.* ' 

In 1689, these ornaments of St. Mark’s portico came under the 
ohservation of that learned Benedictine, Bernard de Montfaucon. 
fn his ‘ Diarium Italicum* (€h. iv.), as translated in 1712, he 
snys (p. 67), 

* We frequently went to St. Marks. On the front are four beautiful brazen 
horses, which, as is reported, were formerly sent to Rome, to the Emperor 
Nero, by a king of the Parthians. ft is believed that Constantino the Great 
carried them from thence to Constanlinopic ; and tliat when that city was 
taken by the Franks and Venetians, Henry Dandulo took care to have them 
brought to Venice. But the anonymous author, De Mirabilibus Ronut, who 
writ about the ISth century, mentions four horses like these in Nero's Cir- 
cus, or place for the people to hold their public sports \ whence there is 
cause to suspect these are the same ; and that they were brought to Venice 
from Rome, and not from Constantinople. To say the truth, 1 met with some 
tliat questioned thebiinging of those horses from Conslanlinople, before I 
met with that author.' 

Father Mountfaucon found ^ the Dominican’s library of St. John 
and St^PauI,’ at Venice, ‘ adorned with wooden statues of famous 
^Catholics oil the one side, and of heretics on the other. Among 
the heretics, were Erasmus, loaded with chains, and William do St. 
AlDOur, bound in like manner, with invectives, defaming them as 
bad as Luther and Calvin. 

William de St. Amour was a Doctor of the Sorbonne of the 13tli 
century, who became obnoxious to the mendicant orders, and espe- 
cially to the Dominicans, by his work, ‘ Dc Periculis Novissimorum 
Tomporum.’ Alexander IV. espoused tlieir quarrel, and depriy^^ 
him of all his benefices. On the death of the Pope, by the favolRI 
of his successor, he resumed his clerical functions, till his decease 
at Paris, in 1272. His biographer (< Nouv. Diet. Hist.,’ 1789.) 
says, ‘ Les moines meiidians Pont mis an nombre des her^tiques ; 
mois cet aiiatheme n’est d’aucune autorit6.’ 

Father Mountfaucon visited at Venice a ‘ Greek church, small, 
and biUU after the Grecian manner,’ to which he was ‘ invited by 
the archbishop.’ Thus, the anti-papal, though truly Catholic 
spirit of Paul Sarpi, appears to have survived him, in this undis- 
guised toleration of an heretical community, which had impiously 
rejected the filioque. 


R. L. C. 



dTATE OF THB CAPS OF GOOD HCfri IN \9U. 


B¥ A COLOttltV. 

f HAvl now to offer a few remarks on the character and 
lion of some other classes of the inhabitants,^ who haTe.in " 
opinion been ill treated by the Coloiual Goreroment, and gCMn 
misrepresented by English travellers. 

Cape Dutch Inhabitants. — No class of persons has been moi^ 
variously represented by authors, than the Boors or farmers of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Barrow makes them worse than savages ; 
Lichtenstein praises them to excess. 

If we consider the system of Government wliich the Dutch es- 
tablished, and the English vitiated, and the little pains that were 
(till now) taken by either Government to improve the morals and 
understanding of this class of people by education, we cannot 
wonder if they are uncouth in |hcir manner, and careless of the 
opinion formed of them by strangers. 

T1\!B Boors, who are the progeny of refugees from half the nations 
of Europe, are a people by no means deficient iii natural intellect, 
though wanting that polish and acquired information which em 
alone make the most splendid natural abilities useful to society. 
The only education which the generality of the Boors bitpe i#* 
ceived, has been such as an itinerant worthless schoolmaster (bimp 
self usually an ignorant disbanded soldier) could impart, with 
much difficulty, the father of a family was enabled to procure evftt 
a man of this description, to instruct his children for one or twd 
years, at a salary of two or three hundred rix-dollars per aUAiUD. 
During this time children learnt to write a miserable scrawl, to 
deprave the Dutch orthography, and a few were, perhaps, fortunate 

* igh to get a very slight smattering in arithmetic, which corn- 
ed their education. 

There can be no doubt that considerable improvement has taken 
place in the manners and customs of the Boors since Mr. Barrow 
wrote his book. I was at first inclined to doubt the veracity of 
his statcinents, but, upon inquiry, I have found many of his asser- 
tions corroborated by the accounts which the Boors have them- 
selves given of the state in wbich they formetly lived* The Boors 
are at present a sober, industrious, honest, simple, and hospitable 
race of men ; they are much attached to their old oustoms, but by 


♦ An article on the treatment of the Britith Settlers In 
teoded by the Author to bare preceded tba preftat chaptmr ; but wvtaf been 
promised some important additions on thU subject, from anotner cpiafteij 
which will add consldertblf fo Its length and interest, U has been postponed 
till next month.-'En. 

Orffniat Herald, To/. 13- ^ 
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SiaU of the Cape of Good Hope, 


^ BO toians, generally, unwilling to listen to suggestions of improve- 
and can give substantial reasons for the nonrecepUoD of 
^ piny innovations of English experimentists. They undefstand the 
' ^ proper mode of cultivation in the colony, and when theoretical far- 
mers have endeavoured to compete ^th them, they have in the 
long run generally been put to the blush. The African Boor is 
by no means more sclf-opiniona^d than other illrinfonneci men, 
but where an alteration of the system pursued by his ancestors, is 
iittempted to be introduced, he wishes for ocular demonstration 
of its superiority, before he abandons those customs which his 
forefathers established. However unrefined the maimers of the Boor 
tnay be, he is not wanting in natural civility, and when he receives 
a guest of superior rank, he can treat him with the respect due to 
his station, without descending to servility. 

We find Barrow, and several other writers, descanting severely 
on the laziness of the Boors, but this accusation, in iny opinion, 
they do not merit. No doubt, there are lazy people in South Africa, 
as well as in all other parts of the world, but it is by no means 
n national characteristic. Thero-are farmers in South Africa who 
need not blush to compare their days* work with those of the 
English farmer. There are many people who are obliged to lead 
a lazy life, thongli contrary to tlieir inclination. Immense tracts 
of country are only fit for grazing, without having a single acre of 
of arnhlc land. Snrh drought, indeed, prevails in those parts, that 
the pi'oprietor is frequently obliged to (piit bis residence during the 
summer season. The inhabitants of these parts of the colony 
cannot.be supposed to have imbibed very strong habits of industry, 
as their whole occupations must be confined to watching and 
counting their cattle and sheep. It has frequently been re- 
marked by travelleis, that the po.sses.sors of places which admit of 
agriculture being carried Ofi in an extensive scale, do not sow to 
the extent their land permits ; but these travellers have not taken 
the trouble to inquire where the reapers were to come from. 
want of labourers prevents the farmer from availing himselfWa 
good season to sow three or four times as much as he does, f 
know of a. few farmers who do not sow quite as much as they are 
able to reap. 

The houses of the farmers whose ciicurostanccs are good, are in 
general spacious and substantial , and if wc do not find that snug 
eonifort which surrounds the English farmer, we must recollect 
that the difference of the climate is such, that what would add to 
mmMrt in England, would breed infection at the Cape of Good 
Hope. ' 

There is not a more hospitable man in the world than the South 
Amcin Boor ; but this is a good quality for which he claims little 
merit, as, from the nature of the country, he himself daily. stands 
in need'of the shelter and refreshment which he in bis turn freely 
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State of the Cape of Qdod Hops, 

fhnefi .to otben ; thus a man trafellHig^ takes 
hwm at the usnal meal time, lest he 8hO!ihl|five nmieeev&ry trou^ 
hie ; he then takes his seat at the table as freely, and with aSv little 
ceremony, as if he was at home. 

The Cape Dntch farmers have very good notions of josficei ^ud 
aVe' Vethtirkably obedient to the laws in force; thons^y like 
John 'Bull, they grumble at their severity ; and not withoaltha- 
son. As they become more civilized, they begin to consider the 
hardship of living under an arbitrary government, which deprives 
them of the few free institutions which they possessed under their 
former masters. 

Hottentots. — These original proprietors of the soil, are a people 
of mild and inoffensive manners, and of a sharp natural intellect ; 
and those who have been admitted into the missionary institutions, 
arc not deficient in morality and religious principles. Op the 
other hand, they are naturally of a roving disposition, improvident 
and careless of futurity ; and where they have npt had an oppor- 
tunity of receiving instruction, like all other savages, ignorant and 
superstitious. Their want of bodily strength renders them rather 
unfit for laborious employment ; and as their wants are few and 
easily satisfied, their faculties are with difficulty called into action ; 
but as they approach to civilization, their artificial wants increase, 
and their exertions become proportionate to those wants. , H^ing 
ouce tasted the sweets of a home and independence obtained by 
labour, they throw off their national propensity for cliauge, become 
good members of society, and do credit to those who have instructed 
then!. Very considerable amelioration lias taken place in their 
habits even within these last ten years ; particularly with those at 
the missionary institutions, where cleanliness and comfort, produced 
by industry and morality, has superseded filth, indolence, and 
squalid wretchedness. The Colonial Government, whilst openly 
^refeiiding to render every assistance to these meritorious institu- 
tions, has, in an undcr-hand manner, been the means of prevootiiig 
greater progress being made by the missionaries in their praiseworthy 
exertions. The most improper places have been selected for tl|0 
situation of the institutions ; and additional grants, in proportion to 
the increase of population, have been refused. The landdrosta 
have also been secretly allowed to prevent Hottentots from resorting 
to the schools. 

A most arbitrary law, obliges such Hottentots as are not enrolled 
at a missionary institution, to become servants, whether they like 
it or not ;♦ and if they are out of service for three days, they are 
apprehended and assigned to a master, at a salary fixed bv the 
Veld Cornet These people, like all other human Dcipgs, dlaUke 

^ This regulation does not extend to free blacks of any other description, 
but to Hottentots only. 

SPV 
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#i|lg|f^lUog;that luui the appeanuice of nakiag them alavoi^ 
ii^.pioclamation deters them from entering into aenriceM^liiiglg^ ; 
g/wir^wfaen forced to hire themselves^ they become bad semnta, 
Vhereas^ under opposite circumstances, they might have been, good 
^es. If a man is told he shall serve another, he either obstin^^ 
If^fuses the task, or if compelled to |^rform it, does his wora 
i^gligent manner, that it would be better not doi^ ataitr 
hence the repeated complaints of the Boors against the negligence 
and uuklsnce of their l&ttentot servants* If, on the contrary, a 
man finds by experience, that it is to his advantage to enter into 
service, and to serve his master faithfully, — leave it to hie own choice, 
^d self-interest will teach him the line of conduct to adopt l^he 
advocates for these compulsory contract laws say : ‘ if the Hotten- 
tots are hot forced to contract themselves, they will not enter into 
ie'iKfiite.' ' Allow this. What right have we to make free peojjle 
eerye, if they are not inclined to do Itl There is another law ih 
t&tk&f which ronders the Hottentots unwilling to remain long in the 
‘service of the same person. If a Hottentot child is bom on an 
estate where the mother is in service, the master goes to the land- 
drOBt Sind has the name of the child enrolled ; this entitles him to 
Its service, from its eighth to its eighteenth year.* If, then, the 
Another does not chusc to serve the master on his own terms, she 
k separated from her child. Is this not slavery in the strictest 
sense of the word ^ Upon the whole, the system of forcing Hotten- 
iots into service is roost arbitrary and unjustifiable. The country 
was originally possessed by their forefathers ; from them it was 
partly purchased, and partly taken by force ; but when they lost 
their country, they neither sold nor resigned their personal liberty, 
nor that of their oiFspring, If, therefore, they prefer residing at a 
misslona^ institution, or earning their livelihood in any other law- 
ful way, they ought to be allowed to follow their own choice. The 
argument, that if the Hottentots were allowed to follow their own 
inclinations, they would lead an indolent and predatory life, will ‘ 
not hold good. Under the present regulation, those whose namCs 
arc actually enrolled at the missionary institutions, are not liable to 
be forced to labour, except in the public service ; there are, how- 
ever, seldom less than three-fourths of their number hired to the 
Ikrmers, and these are the best servants they have, though they 
fiatdxisdly demand higher wages than those who are forced into 
their sex^ce ; the former obtmning from six to ten rix-doUars per 
month, the latter receiving from ^ to forty rix-dollari per annum. 


* Thli regulation wu made under the pretext of remunerating the mestere 
Car the exMolc they would be at in feeding and clothing these ol^dren thl 
their eighth yeir ; hut any body who has been on a faim where a number ot 
these children arC, will easily be able to calculate the expense the mast# is 
at 1 Ihay are gone rally naked, and a little pumpkin is their food. 
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^ Aftotker great MfttMgt Uot^ni^^hMi0^ t$ 

a atakmary iBstitntieiri over him who isr n6t‘8o to 

joy thio prt^eg€f> is, that whilst he \b eanlag a eabsletohoejf or a 
proi^rioii ibr^ fatore, his fhxnily are reeeivmg inetmtttoa ;^Wl^ 
that of the lattmr is^hrooght ap hi the same phths pflgttokaee^^ 
himself. We all know how the prospeet of a eomfbmhio Item 
and decent independence eneonrages ns to industry andliioridltyt 
whereas, if we are convinced that no exertions of oar ow^e'OMa 
amend our circumstances in life, we become indolent, apd perl^ps 
vicious. This must be the natural consequence of the advaatagOi 
and disadvantages between the two classes of Hottentots* 

I will venture to predict, that if the Hottentots are put on Ifho 
footing of a free peasantry, they will rapidly rise to civHfaatipn, 
their moral character will improve, and they will become 
useful and respectable class of people. 

Missionary Institutions. — Of these cstablishmeals, so hU^ 
mately connected with the history and welfare of the Hotteatolp, I 
may here add a few words. Betheledorp, the oldest, may servetoe 
a specimen of the rest. It would have been impossible to haW 
selected a worse spot for an establishment intended to iaealc•lw^^ 
habits of industry. The soil is unproductive, and their watee 
scanty. Since the Rev. Dr. Philip has been at tlie head erfj tlm 
missions in this colony, much has been done for Betheledoi^ f and it 
is at present in as thriving a state as the disadvantages under 
it labours will admit of. Little of the soil can be cultivated,? hat 
by grazing cattle, tapping aloes, hiring waggons, and mechaalcgl 
labour, the Hottentots have, in spite of circumstances, been 
abled to erect good and substantial houses, and to give tlieir bttle 
village an appearance of cleanliness and comfort. They have, exclu- 
sive of their own, and the missionaries’ residences, a church, school, 
and hospital, where the old and iiiHrin are supported by the c^- 
tributions of the younger and more healthy part of the commumtf • 
The whole colony docs not possess so fine a blacksmith’s shop as 
Betheledorp, and many of the Hottentots have, under the tuitl<m 
of Mr. Aruott, become clever smiths. The school is conduct^ 
after the Lancastcrian system, and the children are making rapm 
progress, many of them, not more than eight years old, can 
Bnglish fluently. The head of the institution ^the Rev* Mr.Hitoh- 
ingman) attends exclusively to the reiigioiis and moral 
tion of the people ; and hia exartion* are already w^ W- 
paid. Several of the Hottentots ore well acquainted with the 
contents of the Scriptures, and any person who 
their attention during divine service, and particiilarly ai 
livery of the sermon, will have been convinwd tw tbey Wlhh In- 
tereat in every word that is spoken for their edification* 
ff a convineing proof of the rapid improvement of the HMM- 
tots were wanting, a greater could not be given than the superior 
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koovtodge of the younger people of this institutioii eompared with 
tliit of the elder, ^er dime service every Sunday, the whole 
0# the missionaries, assisted by their wives, assemble for the pur** 
polie of instructing the elder Hottentots of both sexes, whose avo^ 
oations do not permit of their attending on week days ; aud there 
the yoang Hottentots are to be seen acting as monitors, and assist* 
big the instruction of those, who, in their younger ddy8,had notthe 
same opportunity of improvement as their more fortunate progeny. 

Mr. Read attends to the temporal welfare of the Hottefntots, 
and they have actually established an agricultural society, which 
is more than any other class of persons in the colony have hitherto 

doae. 

• It will be unnecessary to give any description of the other insti- 
tutions, as the system upon which they are governed is the same, 
and they only vary from this parent institution by the superiority of 
lecal situation. 

^ There is a Moravian institution at White Water, in the Uiten- 
hage district, but the number of Hottentots enrolled arc very few. 
Notwithstanding the praiseworthy exertions of the Missionaries, 
^«iid the peculiar protection and favour they have always received 
from ’ the Colonial Government, this class of missionary cstablish- 
inents does not seem to keep pace with the London Missionary 
Soicioty. The very precise and peculiar system in which they are 
conducted, and the community of property established amongst them, 
do not seem calculated to attract the Hottentots. The few peo- 
ple who belong to this institution, do not, however, by any means 
tall short, in religious principle, morality, or industry, of those at 
the other missionary institutions. 


ON A GATHERED ROSE-BUD. 

Thou fair-fndtMl Flow’r ! that so lately wert blooming 
Tlio pride of the garden where careless I stray'd, 

Thou still inlghl'st have biossoin'd, the morning perfuming, 
Hadst thou rested content with thy peers in the shade. 

But fond to be noticed, and ripe for thy ruin, 

Thy gadding young stem caught my eye on its way, 

1 sought not thy beauties, nor wiilM thy undoing, 

’ But needlessly pluckt thee, then cast thee away. 

Yet mdurniqg I view thee thus thanklessly blighted, 

A verse and a tear thy brief moral shall share ; 

For oh ! Ihooghtless beauty, thou thus art requited, 

While the spoiler speeds on and forgeU thou wert fair. 
Bandah, 
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^ KAMfAm^ AN AlUlilAN TALE.* 


^ Avo^a the multitude of fictitious narratives wMcIi now jiour 
like a deluge from the press, and tlie reading of wbicti defies |ne 
industry \)otK of reviewers and of the publio, a Tew vpjlames pnlJT 
attract our altcntiou. And these, of course, arc gcpei^lj^ufen 
as have relation actually or noinirrally with the East ; as, * mtdjf 
Baba,' * The New Arabian Nights,* ‘ The Zenana,' &c. Ft, fibw- 
ever, sometiipcs happens that writers ignorant of Oriental ihahfibiw 
ahd modes of thinking, no less than of Oriontnl history antf't^K^ 
gious rites, attempt to carry their fancy into Eastern scenes, afiS 
create characters which they imagine suited to the land of tin- 
chanters, magicians, talismans, and spells. They, oon8equentiy> 
produce monsters, prematurely virtuous or vicious ; who, having 
but little human in their composition, fail to interest us at all iir 
their achievements, whether praiseworthy or otherwise. 

The author of ‘ Karmath' is certainly not of this class. He is 
familiar with Oriental opinions and ideas : and has evidently divedi^ 
with the perseverance of an antiquary, into that chaos or creeda 
and systems of thinking which prevailed during the early periods 
of Islumism. One of the resuhs of his peculiar studies is, the 
present volume, a wild and singular fiction, full of extraordiiiary 
scenes admirably described, and sparkling with the hues of aa 
imaginaUon highly poetical. 

Unfortunately, the writer has chosen to publish his work in an 
unfinished state ; it lias a beginning, and a middle, but no endi 
On this account, wc can judge of it only as a fragment, displaying, 
indeed, great jiowcrs of description and narration, but breaking off 
too abruptly to allow of our conjecturing, with any tolerable degree 
of security, what merit the final winding up and closing of tlui scries 
of events is likely to exhibit. 

However, the tale, as far as it goes, has extraordinary interest, 
in spite, or perhaps in consequence, of the strange and fearful 
magical delusions, which, for a moment, like the iliusioos of the 
theatre, obtain the reader's belief, and almost stifle his fancy with 
horror. It was judicious in the writer to place his wizards on th& 
banks of the ancient Euphrates, among the stupendoui ruins of 
Babylon, the city whose name is associated with ideas of the most 
unbounded splendour, wickedness, and desolation. On that spot 
travellers from the West have always lingered with enchaining 
curiosity, piercing the vast substructions of temples and palacos,^ 


* Karmalh ; an Arabian Tale. By the author of ^ Rameses,* an Egyntiaa 
Tale, At. AC. London. 1837. 
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borittf enomons movnds that lie like eoettered monakdiia oa 
Hie site of the eity^ or gazing in wonder at those inmoae** 

rahie bricks abounding there> and inscribed with what were once 
tike signs of thought^ the characters of a living language) bat now 
asnte and meaningless. 

The master sorcerer, Hassun Suba, who is the hero of the tale> 
was the founder of that tremendous sect, from whose name the 
nations of Europe have derived one of the most odious appellatiohs 
in their dialects-^.^sasa}ft. He fiourished towards the close of 
Haroutt al Raselud's reign, and exerted, in creating his incredible 
power, a more extraordinary genius than Arabia, or indeed the 
whole East, ever witnessed, except, perhaps, in the person of 
Mohammed. The means by which he acquired his unbounded 
ascendancy and influence over the minds and hearts of his followers, 
remain in a great measure unknown ; but the extent of his power, 
and the eager readiness with which his fanatical disciples per- 
formed his bidding, even when the most fearful deaths inevitably 
ensued, are circumstances well known to the readers of the history 
of the Crusades ; enterprises scarcely less atrocious, and infinitely 
more absurd, than the murderous expeditions of the subjects of 
the * Old Man of the Mountain.* This detestable sect, which 
founded ten castles, and amounted to 40,000 persons, in the hills 
above Tortosa, In Syria, and was probably still more numerous in 
the mountains of Persia, was exterminated by the Moguls, under 
Holagou Khan, after they had continued for one hundred and sixty 
years to keep alive alarm and apprehension throughout the whole 
of Western Asia. They added to the fanaticism of the Koran the 
Indian tenet of transmigratiou, and perhaps other Brahminical 
superstitions, calculated to dissipate the fear of death. 

The author of ‘ Karmath * has imagined some of the arts by 
which Hassun Suba might have gained his singular influence over 
his sectaries. He dealt in those magical arts, of which the original 
seeds appear to have sprung up in Irak, where the belief in them 
is still perpetuated ; and descended into the bowels of the earth 
through those bituminous caverns supposed to exist beneath the 
Blighty luins of Babylon. That lie was also tainted with the 
CQiebcn' suporstition in other respects, is not improbable ; but, 
]Mrhapt> in judging of such men, writei-s arc too apt to represent 
them under the sway of delusions, which these daring spirits only 
eonjure up to mislead the minds of others. Our judgment would 
rather incline ns to consider those hcroical impostors, Hassun Suba, 
Mohammed, &c., as * Parci deorum cultores,* and mimicking belief 
in magic, or any thing whatever superaaturGd, only to impress real 
eradi^ty on t^ir followers. Nothing but stem unbeUef in an 
after-tenoning, or perhaps in any being capable of calling man to 
aceouBt for his deeds, could possibly so totally free the mind from 
MTipks, lu to enable it to conceive and perpetrate those splei^ 
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ttitfiy. ’Theire'ifi nk iManitf la aTabhkm whiek > lBeitai*>!i^ 
i^gard theMadv^ t» th«( highest Mnk in tte hham’of bcwg ; and 
when theii^ cmed Is thus idtdplified, evisiy antioQ of fifo ai^ears to 
them worthy of reprobation or election, only in to far aa it thwitfts 
03f fiirth^ their views. Thenceforward, they consider vice, and 
vittne as terms invented by cunning men to awe. the Tul|;ar, 
the secresy of their hearts^ smile at the effeminate min(^^ fu%r 
themselves to be checked by these inventions in the care^r ^f 
aggrandisement. The attribute, they suppose, of consi^mj^l^ 
genina, is to enjoy all the sweets of vice with the 
virtue, by always wearing a shrouded heart, and keeping a 
the mouth of passion. But this is a base fiction, inv^pte^ ^ 
sordid minds, incapable of conceiving real greatness. 
undoubtedly, has a kind of magnetic power, to attract and 
inferior natures to itself : but this magnetism is virtue. , 'jfhe 
ancients feigned that mortals knew when they were in the ptewcft 
of some god, by a sense of awful delight creeping througti thetr 
mind and frame. The same kind of delight is experienced In Uio 
presence of genius. It is an uneasy pleasure, a mingled feellpg of 
inferiority and exaltation. Genuine greatness of soul, the of 
human virtues, displays, therefore, its nature, not in fox4iJ^ 
cealment and eternal simalation, as half-thoughted speemators 
persuade themselves, but in emitting, wherever it moves, a glory 
and a radiance that dazzle and irresistibly attract the bchoWet^, 
unless, indeed, they happen to be under the spell of impcnctrab)p 
dulness. 

From this digression we now return to * Karraath.' The derail- 
ing of this magician, when the story commences, is in the renowned 
city of Hillah, whither he had come from the caves or mounteina 
of Mazanderan. The author, full of the mysterious spirit wnioji 
such scenes and actions as he describes infuse, thus opcitf hw 
account of the original country of the Assassins, and the habita^pp 
of their secret leader : , . . 

* Amid the deep forests and caves of Mazanderan, amid mountains rocked by 
fjarthquakes, and the mysterious fires of the burning plain of Baku, they re- 
sided as in their native tlemenl; from the eagle fortresses of Bodlwar tad 
AlUhamout they issued forth to wither and to destroy ; as the vulture Sitiiffs 
his banquet, and hastes to his prey, so did Hm; associates of the powof ahU 
revengeful feelings of Karmath pursue their career of blood,’ - f 

' It was at the most fiourishing period of tlie rule of the renowned Htfirim 
al Rasehid that the celebrated city of Hillah arose* to the zenith of 
perity and grandeur. Situated on the coarse of ttie Baphrates, ad}olalag|o 
the mounds and mins of imperial Babylon, Ifillah might b« tiki td htftiiiba 
large portion of nature’s bounties, aitd to revel in a proftidoadfitiMinhiis 
euioymenis. CyltWatiug the arts, and mistress of a Iticrattvo com|niteis>finMii 
hiphippy podUon, her ifaiely buiUtogi emheilishetf on elb eUNs, the 
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of tlm itmnit whiU her gardens spread In exquisite beauty and sweet luiU' 
Hiitfltf mroiind* The Inhabitants of thla fiivoored city were proteeled ag^H 
aaf wanderii^ Arabs, or any hostile force, by lofty and strong walls, flanked 
with towers, and its ample circuit afforded room for various stately mansioiie 
tad gardens, with the abode of the governor, and some famities descended 
from the princes of this rich and ancient land ; a chain of boats formed a 
bridge across the Euphrates, preserving the communications betwixt the oppo- 
site banks ; the suburbs on each quarter were encircled with groves Which 
stretched to the edge of the river. The position of Hiilah, independently of' 
its riches or power, conferred a consequence and Interest upon her ; the site 
on which she stood, about the centre of the great Chaldean plain, brought tie- 
ceiSarlly within her walls the constant flux and reflux of visitors to and froih 
the vast regions of Irak, or Mesopotamia, in their way up or down the Eu-' 
phrates, the oldest and finest and most revered river of the East, Descending 
from the snow-capped summits of Ararat, the waters of this famous stream, 
converging In its course with the rapid Tigris, flows by the renowned cities 
of Nineveh, Ctesiphon, and the fallen Babylon ; their united waves at length, 
confined in one channel, impetuously sweep along until the river disem- 
bogues Itself into the Persian Gulf. Thus was the city of Hiilah distin- 
gulihed by the most important advantages. Seated amid gardens which sup- 
plied the most exquisite fruits, its roses and flowers breathed a richer per- 
fume than those of any other city of the East ; they wafted a gale of fragrance 
far and wide around, penetrating with delight the senses of those, who, 
vlt^widg Us beauties from the river, rapidly passed by its walls ; but none of 
these advantages, neither its luxuries, nor its fertility, its position amid tho^ 
highly fovoured scenes, where history and tradition establish the paradisical 
site of Eden— none of these privileges conferred greater celebrity on Hiilah 
than her immediate proximity to the ruins of the once mighty Babylon, 
spreading around, abandoned and desolate, and frowning in gloomy and 
sombre majeiity.’ 

‘ Aboutfour miles to the north-eastward of Hiilah, amid these wide spread- 
ing plains of Irak, the lightning-blasted piles of Babylon appear, and close 
to the ruins sweeps by with powerful stream the renowned Euphrates, oldest 
of rivers I which lingers near these mysterious piles, and bathes with its 
waters fragments graven with the magic characters, lying conspicuous amidst 
hills of sun-dried bricks. Here desolation reigns supreme over the impres- 
sive scene, which is marked by a solemnity and silence affecting and terrible ! 
The vestiges of overthrown fragments, of clcfl ravines, of shattered palaces 
blaeketied by the trace of sulphureous flames, speak a tale of wickedness, 
and display evidences of divine judgment and vengeance truly appalling. 
The silence of this spot has no affinity to that of the soothing repose of na- 
ture, but seems only the atr/iil pause preceding the demonstration of some 
great act of supernatural power — some signal vengeance — such as appears In 
the wondrous scene around. So vast are ihelr crumbled masses, that ‘ the 
ruins appear to the eye to be mountains of nature's work, scathed and shat- 
tered In her anger* History points to them as the relics of a mighty and a 
glorious empire. One eminent pile, rent from top to bottom, is Airrowed 
around with vast clefts and ravines, gloomy and unsightly recesses, whereiiT 
the beams of day never penetrated, and the eye withdraws its gaxe in silent 
horror? for there crawl in safety, bloated unsightly reptiles and poisonona 
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TfildMiMi^ th^r wuUstiirM^^rMMt mmid thste awAil cotarts. On the 
foaUi of t|»9e wild ruiiis^ pre^ineptly horrible, lowort * moantoia of iuik 
bonit mystic brick, the Mojelebi, whose »8qusro sidoi are ploBghed kf the 
scars of the elemeots, and riven by the thunder's rage. AU^ugh u'gfeat as 
a moiintaiD of Caucasus, it is soon discovered also to be a sad memorial of 
man's pride, and itself to have perished by the stonns which oterlhiew sU 
the adjoining monuments of the plain; its sides erect themselves as the: 
frowning relics of some impregnable fortress, especially to the iiorth<*Wt| 
where, as if to declare its original magnificence, one upright line of wall* eon* 
structed of the finest brickwork, rears still its undemoUshed front, towsriag 
over a cleft so deep, that the eye shrinks back from its horrid gloom and 
yawning sides, whence issue forth murmurs and sounds .unearthly and 
dreadful. A blast, cool and chill, oftentimes whistles forth from the interiw 
of the cavity, as if the earth opened and suffered through her frame, while 
the terrified beholder hastens to fiy from the dreadful spot. Dying away, as 
with a deep sigh, the keen icy blast will cease, and Instantly will steam up* 
ward fumes of glowing heat and scorching flame, pouring forth a withering 
blight and mildew on all around ; no grass, no budding flower, no fragrant 
blossom lives within the sphere of this doleful ruin, but one solitary won- 
derful majestic object, rearing its leafy head near the mysterious walls of 
the adjoining gigantic mound, wh'ch still retain their name of A1 Kasr, the 
palace. The whole circumference of the pile (composed of relics of millions 
of highly finished bricks) is fallen, destroyed, and ruined ; and in the centre 
of their desolation blows and flourishes one majestic tree, not a palm, neither 
a cedar, but a tree partaking the sweets of one, and the Imperishable verduro 
of the other. All Arabia hails it as a blessed tree of Paradise, watched by 
good spirits, and sustained amid these tower-clad solitudes of magic power 
and uncleanness, these haunts of evil spirits, and terrible scenes of evil men 
and wicked demons, to support the unwary or unconscious visitant allured 
or betrayed hither ; to siiow, even in the chosen haunts of their power, that 
demon malice cannot destioy what providence will save, and that hope lUid 
trust have a bright beam on them mightier than the terrible forms which ap- 
parently haunt these spots. 

‘ The arid sterile plain sweeps onward from the broad Euphrates to the 
horizon, a uniform waste of sands, save where it is loaded with these widely- 
spreading ruins, which diverge and spread around for miles, and are occar 
sionally intersected by deep trenches and lines of communication ; these were 
formerly cauals of limpid waters, carrying health, plenty, and riches through 
the abodes of myriads of rejoicing mortals. Now, ns if labouring under the 
curse of the plain, they are filled with sluggish oozings from the Eupbra^f, 
or as stagnant reservoirs of its inundations loading the air with pestilencfi 
within these marshes. The cormorant makes the solitary desert echo hia 
sullen cry— the birds of the wilderness flap their wings and scream itBdifi* 
turbed amid the splashing pools — for the daunted Arabian leads far henco ttls 
flocks into the distant skirts of the desert, and hastens onward if his keeo eye 
discerns but from afar the shade of these darkling ruins on the distaoi hori- 
zon. The whole space appears by some invisible but pervading influ<mca to 
be interdicted to man, while tha frame and shapes of the frowning masi^ 
marked at they inconteslibie arc. and graven by his handy work, slilf poi- 
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edutradlftlnctloii tothdr repollMit ebtmeier, a powertel attnibHbiftiid' 
lofltatlan to hU researches and insatiable curiosity. Detnoii tnallce hair Aiide 
tboir resort wear the Impress of their inflafence, and scattered al)«tit thtf' 
toliehei of power, of jpreatness, and bold Idefiance, which, as if brbafhlb|^ 
tones of accordance to man's impious wishes, has, in ail ages, 'attraetfed tb 
these unhallowed caverns and abysses the daring and presumptuous. Fhi^'oir 
in the western deserts, the extreme boundary of the mined site of Babyldit, 
frowns tfm largest and grandest of her raliifr—the brickwork foundation of 
the Tower of Belus, wherein still appears a fragment of the brick towbr.’ 
Wildness and savage horror mark the mins ; in these gloomy caves the Itoh 
makes his den, and its sides are haunted by serpents and birds of darkness ; 
it stands a solitary and imposing monument of the pride of man, and its Sig- 
nal punishment. It appears a grand mass of min from the waters of the Eu- 
phrates, which, as if to bring under the gaze of vain mortals, a spot of such 
terror and potent influence, winds its fine stream by a bold curvature around 
a part of the ruins, and washes the base of what appears a stately cliff. As 
the traveller approaches, instead of the river's banks, he now only perceives 
rows and piles of massive bricks, and curiously graven arrow-headed charac- 
ters and mystic cylinders, so that he Is Involuntarily impelled to gaze with 
horror .around, as he surveys such a sweeping and wide spreading destruction, 
and exclaims — This is Babylon !' 

Kamath (or Hassun Suba) was often accustomed to remain a 
ijonalderable time from home, cither engaged in his necromantic 
mysteries, or in visiting the distant habitations of his tribe. He 
had an only son, who, young, and deprived by magic or by destiny 
of his understanding, was loft, during these long absences, under 
the care of JamI, a faithful Arab of Karmath^s household, and of 
Hassarac, a malignant gigantic Ethiopian slave. Heman, the son 
6f Karmath, had a favourite youth, named Adalia, for his play- 
fellow ; and between them they frequently gave their keepers no 
little trouble. One of their frolics, which was highly dangerous, 
and nearly proved fatal, is thus admirably described : 

* Thus these interesting beings bad employed themselves, during a more than 
unusually protracted absence (of Karmath), when one morning, as Jainl, ©ti- 
olrcied by somo'Arabs of the Ghuzzall tribe, was entertaining them with the 
hospitalities always enjoined towards them by his patron, and after receiving 
their pledges of respectful attachment towards himself, was proceeding to di- 
rect the aafo deposit of some valuable drugs, which their tribes greatly 
needed, upon the camels of their escort, safely stationed within the rectan- 
guler court, when a confused noise and uproar pervaded the whole of the 
lUhnaiDn, and JamI despatched his confidential slave to ascertain the cause; 
hit gucsta became exasperated by the news that their camels, alarmed luid 
Irighteaed at some sudden appearance, had become altogether ungovernable, 
and, after braising and trampling their conductors, who were taken unawares, 
that they were dispersing in every direction. Stepping hastily to the open 
arcades encircling the courts, Jomi beheld with bitter vexation and anger the 
ihet confirmed, and Uie scene confused beyond description, camels plunging 
toend fro, rushing forth from the court, aiid flying towards the dese^. To 
supply bis enraged and agitated friends with the means of pursuit, and add all 
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M^wajP^ iheiao^ coht^ Ifemii^ wh^t^ tbo nois^ (yud P^o- 
cef^ ; pau^og swiltly forward anoi^g a oopfuiad jafg*>a of ^ WHTOttodlng 
•la,vo^ J^ started, for at the moment he thought that he sayr a pauther hy. Ms 
wily.erottchmahiog forward to setae a fierce and aged cimeU ifhiek eyi- 
dehily^at hapi highly frightened, and making most hideous noises* piapered 
to stun bis antagonist on hU approach with his fore feet, In a ere 

h|$ cpuld cross the court, peals of laughter came from the mock beast* whio^* 
in its unbounded career of joy and amusement at the poor earners fright nod 
stlfiened attitudes, rolled in giddy delight on the marble pafement ; but Ih^ 
tbriUing tones of Jatnrs angry voice operated as powerfully on tho fictiti<^ua 
panther, -as his disguise had become to the herd he had so mischievously 
frightened ; hastily rising upright in tho closely fitted envelop of a panther’s 
skin, the paws spread adroitly over his slender arms, and the whole disguise 
most skilfully arranged, stood the now ashamed and terrified Adalia, his 
visage glowing with the violent exertions and gainboUngs of his sport, hli 
eyes bright and sparkling, and his features still uimble to subduo the fuU 
flow of laughter which the dangerous sport had called forth. Seeing by 
Jami’s settled severity, that his displeasure was probably indicative of pun- 
islimenl to the offender, Ilassarac appeared ready to receive his commands, 
when Ileman, whom he had vainly sought for through the court, rendered ,lhe 
alarm real and highly alarming. Transported at tho project of Adalla^s, of 
enacting the wild beasts among the camels (a feat suggested to his vivid 
fancy by a present Ileman had received of a fine panther), they had prepared 
two beautiful skins used as a couch, against such a favourable opportunity 
as the arrival of the Arab guests ; bounding hastily forward, they had so 
well performed their parts as to throw tho poor boasts into tho most disj*. 
tressing panic and terror, dispersing them on all sides ; but while Adall^ 
with a character of manliness, selected for the continuance of his sport tho 
animal who seemed to furnish a semblance of resistance, Homan, in ecstaclea 
of delight at the success of their stratagem, with tho malice and imbecility 
usually commixed with his purposes, hastened privately to the court, and 
freed the panther from his den to add to their sport ; with rapture he saw the 
active animal with a bound rush into tho court, where stood the conscious 
Adalia and Jami, with a confused circle of slaves. Startled at such a con- 
course, the animal by a spring cleared some of the foremost, striking to the 
ground a slave which impeded his progress towards the camel ; the throng 
flying in all directions deprived Jami of every opportunity of acting, be waa 
also unarmed, save the dagger of his bell, hating laid his scimitar on tho 
cushions of the couch in the hall ; in one moment, uttering a trcmendoii 
roar, the panther rushed on the camel, which stately and fierce, never mor^ 
her eye from bis form, and so successfully watched the spring, that startfi^ 
aside she avoided the attack, inflicting a severe blow with her feet ; fier^ 
growling, tho panther was about renewing his plunge, when seeing tho sbai* 
lar skin and flguro of Adalia, ante and trembling before Jenil, and 
sensitive of his tones of displeasure, than of the animal’s fury, he laapodM 
the unguarded and unhappy youth, and bore him to the eartlu glra s^ III 
the powerful claws of the savage monster, and overthrown, his desith seoni^ 
inevitable; the slaves dispersed were flying with shrieks and ^ 

every dir^tloo, when Jaml, darting forward, burled his poniard in «M tlirtipf 
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of Animal, • ftrtAm of blood poored from hU jowt orer the proitrUo 
Adblia^aa the animal left him to tnni on Jam! ; at that moment the tdrfi imd. 
woended youth haatlly lifting himself, hlff features becaihe agontidd %ffth 
horror as he perceived the imminent danger of Jam!. On the pavemoni near 
him were rtie equipments ot the camel, strewn on the ground in ita vMeiit 
struggles to escape the panther ; amid the housings lay a pistol, presenting 
itself to his frantic eye; summoning his remaining strength, nearly ‘e!i« 
hausted by the cruel gripe and loss of blood, be aimed at the furioas animal, 
which roaring in agony, and rearing on its hind legs, was in the very act df 
overwhelming Jarai ; the high strung nerve kept firm to its purpose, the ball 
l>assed through the panther's heart, and with a deep growl he fell backward by 
the side of the lacerated Adalia, who, seeing his friend preserved, uttered a 
cry of joy, and fainted from loss of blood and excess of emotion.’ 

The dwelling of Karmath, like the castles of ancient romance, 
had one forbidden wing, which none of the domestics, except the 
Ethiopian, were ever allowed to visit. By chance, however, 
Adalia obtains a glance of these mysterious apartments, which 
fires his whole soul with curiosity to penetrate further into their 
secrets, To put all the attendants of Heman off their guard, he 
one day requested of his young patron permission to pass the 
evcAng alone, while the rest of the household are entertaining 
themselves with some pastime he had invented for them. Obtain- 
ing his desire, he thus puts his design in execution : 

♦ Adalia, elate of purpose, shone pre-eminently gay, directing all the de- 
tails, and amusing every one by the most inexhaustible store of expedients. 
Little could the giddy throng have surmised on what desperate resolves ho 
was meditating, while, us If eager to ward off reflection, or to nerve Ids some- 
what recoiling purpose, ho plunged headlong into the noise and distraction of 
the sports. Often his mind sunk into deep abstraction as he put the appalling 
Interrogatory — “ Why may not the whole be a test, a trial of my discretion, 
and consign roe to the merciless cruelty of my, enemies? But then, the hor- 
ror of going on day by day with a mind like Heman’s, and fulliesasnow rolled 
around him, seemed to Adalia far worse than death. He smiled (and could he 
have ventured it, the smile would have been of bitter scorn), as he seemed just 
awakened to the frivolities which hitherto he had played with. Such was the 
change wrought by the horrors which had broken on him, and the thoughts 
crowding on his soul la one short moon, that he wondered at himself ; he re- 
asmnborod with a degree of solemn terror, as his mind ran rapidly backward, 
UthtU was precisely u month, one revolving epoch of the planet most genial 
tO' inldiiighi scenes of preternatural sway, since he had run the imminent pe- 
ril fA most cruel tortures, and now he was about taking the far more danger- 
ous step of entering the horrid abdeo. Why decide that Karmath ruled its 
guilty scenes ? his eye had not seen him;” he shuddered at the retrospect, 
but nerved more and more even by the wildering surmises of his. troubled 
thoughts, he eagerly gazed at the beaming glories of the sun, and wish^ 
them set behind the everlasting bills, as he sighed forth— Opportunity is 
swift of flight and slow of rettim." The sun at length did set, joy and re- 
Vpiry resounded throughout the gardens, and all its inhabitants absorbed in 
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eagw pastime^ from the gra? e stewara to tho honiMeat ilafe, rtgalcd ia H«- 
uMiiVpraaeBee, fegardiieM of thoyoath «!», atratehed on htoooaaii lo a ht 
diotaofc^ahan«ber« watohed irUh latettse wiktly Ad brlgM anifoikMi^of the 
gilded and aaeit away, aad the tlie ImYens gradaiMy kaeome 

darker ^aad gaumed with aparkUog atars* The depth of hla raYolidngtiMHiglitt 
aM diaipg purpose commanicated an elevation of Wok and air, aa the laeon, 
riaing.l^ta behind the frowDing maaa of the Bln Nemroude, whieh Uitefo^t- 
ed her fayi, gtreamed la a bright line of radiance on his Tarylng coanfenaaeo. 
ilia clear brown eyes, his mouth and lips of fearless ease, now wore a hae of 
settled determinate purpose, deep and resolved, which 111 assimilated with the 
slcuder delicacy of his youthful form, and as he girded his flowipg vaatura 
tightly around his waist, and inserted a crooked knife which he had seoretad 
in his girdle, the pale lustre of the moon, shining on bis colourless oheaks, 
gave an unearthly hue to his figure ; as n marble fonn of Grecian art, Cupid 
or Fawn, motionless on its base, shines in beauty in the moonlight hour. Thos 
determined, he stepped on tiptoe to the window, which had its shaded blinds 
wide open *, he leant forward in the garden ; not a leaf moved, but, on Ibo 
right, the flashes of radiance showed the exhibition begun, and the constant 
laughter and noises loading the air, gave assurance to his heart that all WM 
safe, and he need fear no interruption. *^What do ( seek?'* ho questioned 
inward, as he gazed instinctively on the bright pLaqpt shining above him ; 
instantly his unquenchable spirit suggested— “ My j^ate, roy deliverance, or 
death ! The hour is come, vain fears and cloubts farewell 1” Although Slen- 
der and unformed, his stature was nearly its full height, and turning quickly 
to leave the apartment, ho drew back, as ho saw opposite to him a preterna- 
tural figure leaning toward him ; a second glance convinced him it wag but 
his lengthened shadow reflected in the moonbeam, and resolving to think no 
mure, but dare the dreaded scene, he calmly descended to tho garden, and 
[lassed without burry or precipitation (if perchance he should encounter any 
wandering slave) through the court and outer portico which led into the hgll 
he sought. 

* There, in an alcove adjoining the entrance, stood the imitation yew, and 
seven red torches ; seizing the centre one, and prepared for tho sight, he 
eagerly saw it flash into a bright flame ; his eye involuntarily gazed around the 
hall, which was of dimensions ample enough to supply tho range for the fUll 
scope and action of three swings, hung for Heman and his favourites* sport. 
The roof was so lofty as to be invisible in the uncertain beams of the soli- 
tary light he bore, and the wails on either side were marked in skilhtl con- 
partroents, zigzags, and Arabic scrolls of tracery, enwreathing groups of, de- 
licate flowers ; the whole apartment, formed of stone and domed, was divid- 
ed into vast compartments of cedar frame-work, and grouped with hangingi 
of silks and muslin drapery flowing downward to the marble pavement, dosp 
cornices empanelled along the wall, softening its unusual elevation, and tho 
whole structure displaying a richness of fancy and decoration. TheuppmP 
end of the vast apartment showed an alcove similar to that of the entraiMN^ bttl 
without any branch of torches, or obstruction whatever. 

* Looking at the whole outline around, the youth paused a roonieiit oblyr, 
as if gathering resolution from the respite, and then slowly glided atong the 
pavement toward the upper end ; as he passed the centre he looked eagerly 
on the large dome, from whichr its light wae in the daytime received ; his npw 
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loolced for the moonbeams which should play In its circle), but pona appetiUMl s 
therein, and all was dark and gloomy ; be vouchsafed not a momeaiy ddlay, 
bat ftepping eagerly to the alcove, and entering its shadow, be orambledipart 
of the wax which he grasped, and beheld, with a deep tone of settled pwpoie 
(as he had seen in bis vision), that it gradually decomposed and beoame a 
crimson liquid in his palm ; dipping hit finger therein, by a violent effort he 
traced **Karniath,’* and the moment that he had ceased marking the laat eha« 
racter, spontaneously and noiseless an empanelled doorway opened tnwud, 
and the wreathing rolls of cloudy mists and vapour showed to Adalia the&tal 
chamber of mysteries I Casting a look into the dark obscure, and napidly 
shaking his torch to arouse it into a brighter flame, he daringly entered the 
passage; but as he stepped forward, and the blaze of the torch reached the 
wreathing vajmur, an instantaneous burst of flames enveloped the whole pas- 
sage, rushing forth in vast volumes into the hall itself, and overwhelming the 
wretched Adalia by their fury. 

‘ While Adalia thus adventured upon misery and woe, the household around 
Heman quaffed the bowls of enjoyment, and were delighted in the sports 
which had thus propitiously flowed onward, without check or alloy. Hassan 
eagerly seized the opportunity of recommending his services and exertions to 
Heraan’s notice, and spread around n variety of luxuries, which added highly 
to their rapturous enjoyments. Heman, seated upon a rustic seqt of state, 
reposed on crimson cushions, two fair slaves fanned him with ostrich pluraei 
as the heated air Hushed his cheeks; at the moment of their fullest delight, 
as two rockets ascended liigli In the horizon, and tlircw forth their stars and 
globular halls, and every face unlifted, followed their spangled shower of 
Arc — “ God of my fathers !” Hassan exclaimed, “ whence are those flames?’* 
and he pointed to a torrent of fire, which soared upward majestically, stream- 
ing on the (lark vault of night. At this alarming appearance the festive spot 
became the scene of confusion and wild alarm, they poured impetuously to- 
ward the apartments wliencc the flames issued, and long ere they approached 
the lofty hall, bright, clear, and unmoved by n breath of air, the fiery torrent 
was seen pouring forth through the dome. In the cenlre of its roof, as from a 
furnace. Hassan, agonized and frantic, rushed into the hall, followed by the 
most daring of the slaves, and to their horror beheld the flames crackling 
with fury amid the wood-work, which was in one entire conflagration ; the 
materials of the hangings and decorations were already consumed, and the 
flw spreading upward around the dome, fragments of burning timber fell at 
timet on the pavement, rendering all approach highly dangerous, while, amid 
the rains, lay the lifeless body of Adalia, at the further extremity of the al- 
cove* grasping a half-consumed torch, the apparent cause of alt the desolation ; 
in the centre also stood a gloomy form, looking on the scorched and inani- 
mtte body of the hapless youth, then turning to the terrified and shrinking 
tiavef, pale and affrighted at the tremendous scene, he hoarsely murmured 
forth in tones of thunder — “ Take that rash and treacherous boy 1 take him, 

I layt from the fate he so well merits, and bear him to the black hall of the 
haram T* Though dfsaih stared them in the face, as the eager flames threw 
forth their forky flashes and ran along tlm walls, yet three black slaves faade 
a desperate plunge, and seizing on the scarcely to be recognised flguet of 
Adilla, (of him so lately the blooming and animated planner of their joys— » 
so brilHani in life and pleasure,) they rushed from the burning hall in Aha 
♦ 
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woneot preTiootly to the dome falling with a tremendous erash ; while ?o- 
lutnea of smouldering smoke now buried all around in Impenetrable darkness. 

‘ Alas r* said the heart-stricken Hassan, aa he saw the pdor AdaHa borne 
along ; (his head drooping and reclined, his frame scorched and powerless }) 
“alas! poor Soweret!*' he maminred, truly the remembrance of yonth is 
a sigh^** but the settled gaae of the figure who liad directed the remotal of 
tlie senSetess boy sealed the lips of Hassau. With trembling terror he be- 
held him fiercely motion them to learo the hali. The fall of the roof, which 
followed the dome, had, in fact, confined the flames within barriera which 
(hey could not surmount, and a second warning bade Hassan withdraw orery 
slare from the spot. The beautiful building coutinuedtto bum while any 
wood-work remained, parts of the walls crumbling away at times fell inward 
with a crashing sound, the heavy vapours loading the clear sky, showed that 
the destructive eiemeut had also consumed the apartments l)eyond ; but sur- 
rounded by high brick walls, and interdicted to their steps, the ruinous spec- 
tacle was only gazed on from afar with pallid and affrighted looks ; aoon it 
ceased altogellier to burn, and nothing ga\e notice of the horrid scene which 
had passed but an occasional flash of light issuing forth from some half-con- 
sumed fragment.’ 

fri the above extract, the reader has a fair specimen of this 
writer’s powers of description, which, undoubtedly, are of a high 
order. We shall, however, present him with two more, which, for 
vigorous rapidity and effect, arc hardly excelled by any parallel 
passages in Scott’s novels. Jhese extracts we shall introduce by 
a passage which precedes them in the story, and may be considerea 
as an example of the writer’s manner of narrating. JarnT, who by 
this time has a mistress, and is suspected by her of being, like 
Hassun Siiba, a sorcerer, to clear himself of this horrible taint, 
resolves to discover and expose his master and oppressor. He is 
anxious to have an interview with the grand judge of Hillah, then 
searching for the magicians among tim ruins of Babylon, and follows 
him to the plain : 

' It was already dark, for (lie sun had set eie he cnlcred Ilillah, and bis 
courser pursued with danger the route, as he rapidly approached the outskirts 
of the village of Jumjuna, and entered the swelling mound which reaches to 
the Euphrates; he cautiously passed the openings of the high encircling 
mound, and paced the dam)) and nitrous valley which skirted the sombre and 
widely diverging ruins of the hill of Amram ; the way was dark, the ground 
rough and rugged, being strewn around with loose heaps and fragments of 
shattered bricks ; the route soon became altogether hidden, as the moon 
veiled the imperfect light she had hitherto thrown around behind a deep dense 
cloud. Jarol, who had hitherto hastened onwards under the exeitement of an 
impatient and almost irresistible impulse, soon vuis awakened to hisdanger by 
his horse nearly stumbling over a small hillock, and the animal stopping short, 
evidenced great reluctance to advance a step ftirther. Recallt«l to the solitary 
horror of all around him, Jarai eagerly looked abroad, and around him, for 
some show of the tents or retinue of the grand judge — not a being appi ared In 
sight, nor any trace of their resort ; he listened, as he cautiously boot forward 
to aid his impatient gaze— not a sound could he hear, but the low raoiidngs 
QrierUal Herald, Vol, 13. 2 Q 
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from the EupturateSy which crept solemnly upwaM from the high banks of 
mystic bricks and ruins, chocking the riyer’s mighty course j at length he 
Impatiently called, aloud, at the utmost stretch of his tolce, on ** ^azuo," 
but the sounds of Kazim came back from the ruinous heaps, dea<jl and b^vily, 
as if the very air was impenetrable, and refused their admission ipto its 
element, repelling them on his startled senses. Impending over him hung 
the frowning mass of Amram— ail was dark — ^he questioned his own dauntless 
heart, and judging that, if he could clear this oversbrouding hill, he might 
get the aid of some beaming star to light his path, he plunged his spurs into 
his fiery courser's sides, who springing impetuously forward a few paces, fell 
with a violent shock from a mount of considerable height, and by the effort 
precipitated her rider forward on the ground. 

*Jaro1 lay long insensible on the spot where he fell, but when consciousness 
returned, ho perceived with horror that he was entangled amid these dangerous 
and ill*omened ruins, without the least clue or guiding beam ; he closed his 
eyes overcome, when, again as he ga2ed, a small glimmer, as a glowworm's 
lustre, seemed to play before him, and desperate of purpose, he resolved to 
follow whither it would lead him. Although much bruised by his recent 
catastrophe, he mustered strength to seek the end of his bold attempt, and 
through hollows and deep ravines, overstrewed ruins of what once were 
glorious palaces, he proceeded gradually onward, when a sharp growl, loud 
and menacing, which issued from an impenetrable cavity of darkness, bespoke 
the lair of some savage beast. Jaml’s heait beat high as he grasped his 
scimetar, and with difiiculty dragging onward his steps, the pain of his fall 
obliged him to pause. The whistlings of the wind sounded mournfully, as 
he lifted his eyes, and gazed intently on the wild rack scudding swiftly over 
the sky, obscuring the moon, usually so i)rigiit and free from cloud ; he had 
proceeded a length of way, enough ho deemed to carry his sight upward to the 
verge of the most elevated of those piles, the lofty Mujeleb^, whence ho 
hoped to have seen those whom he sought ; ho was soon mournfully satisfied 
that they all had left these dreaded scenes of terror, long ere he had entered 
them, by some other approach ; and panting and sickening with pain, and the 
insuperable difilculties around, he In vain endeavoured, amid the uneasy 
thoughts which assailed him, to regain some self-collcctedness ; at this 
moment the terrible beast, whose harsh growl had so lately startled him, 
appeared advancing, its eyes flaming as a bright torch amid the darkness ; he 
was aware, from its hoarse breathing, that it was a lion, and drawing his 
scimetar, he held it extended toward the glaring eyeballs. The beast (as if 
awed by his intrepidity) stopped, and became stationary, while Jainl, still 
ajpproaching a rising eminence of ruined bricks immediately behind him, 
slowly ascended an elevation of such importance to his safety, and following 
upwaM another, and another billowy slope, skirting the brink of a deep 
yawning chasm, he surmounted the towering sweep of ruins, when his 
eihattsted frame (worn down with the hurls and bruises he had received, and 
snlfering under the singular horrors and dangers surrounding him) sunk to 
the eaVth, under a tree, whose boughs of feathery texture hung over him, just 
visible In the darkness. 

'Long ho lay motionless and defenceless; ho at length aroused himself, 
under the dread of becoming the inevitable prey of the wild beasts of these 
dreadful haunts. Revolving in Ids thoughts the situation wherein he was 
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plftced, a aolitoda of (loirori, amW ralfts io glgilitic that atery ftep might 
precipitate him into some horrible cleft to instant destructloh, he felt cotn- 
pcliedt both by bU present weakness, as well as by prudence, to reSt the 
remainder of the night, and await the return of day ; but he inToltuiUirlly 
shuddered as he saw the dark shadows surrounding him, and remembered the 
fears entertained et these ruins, and the evil spirits who wore bellered to 
make these caTerns and recesses their favourite resort ; distressed with these 
various sensations, he also felt acutely the doubtful stain which his absence 
might attach on him in the affectiona of Lillab. While thus perturbed and 
agitated, he was seized by sleep, which, quickly banishing all traces of 
sorrow, sunk on him with refreshing sweetness. 

‘ He beheld the Kasr In his dreams, but shining in mid-day brightness, and 
a tree of pensile foliage bending to the earth, underneath whose boughs he 
reposed ; and as he lay rejoicing in the glad exchange ftora midnight gloom, 
looking on the Euphrates sparkling in the sunbeams, his senses were ravished 
by strains of soft melody, so sweet, as stole over him with an ineffable charm^ 
chasing far away every thougiit of anguish and pain — celestial sounds bearing 
within their sphere that thrilling efficacy, which lifts the soul above Its fleshy 
prison— renews its sense of heavenly origin— fresh plumes Its wings of 
thought, and radiates it with delight ineffable, such as were Its own, ere sin 
and weakness marred Us powers, and dimmed its visual ray divine— sweet 
joys, such as will be the soul’s, when Azrccl’s dart shall open Paradise.^ 

In searching the ruins, Kazim, the grand judge, apprehends a 
black sorcerer in the practice of his nefarious arts, and conveys 
him to Hillah ; but, while they are preparing to carry him forth 
to execution, he entreats for mercy until he shall have disclosed the 
names of his accomplices, and offers to lead the grand judge to 
the spot where even then they were perfoming their horrible rites. 
Kazim consents, and they proceed towards the ruins : 

‘ The evening (as Jaml had found it) waji stormy, and the frowning hill wa# 
concealed by heavy clouds ; but, surrounded by lus followers, and also ac- 
companied by Ebn Thahcr and his officers, Kazim pursued his way, eager to 
arrive thither ere the daylight failed. Zamor, of tall colossal figure, bis arms 
fast bound, fitly indeed resembled the demon of darkness stalkiog towards this 
guilty dreary pile, rent on every side, torn and defaced by the elements, and 
lightning shattered ; on every lengthened front, its daik and gloomy mass, 
perforated by holes and riven clefts, displayed a terrible devastation, and on 
the north, an indenting chasm opened the gigantic mound from top to bottom ; 
the impending fragments jutting outward, appeared ready to fall, and consum- 
mate the ruin of all within their shade. Over heaps of vitrified bricks gnd 
misshapen mounds, a guard, holding over his head bare and exposed, a 
gleaming scimetar, preceded and followed by guards, apd in view of the gtand 
judge, Zamor slowly approached onward to ibis frightful go^ge , they entered 
its shadow, and turning to the left, a dark passage appeared, its extrefdty 
concealed in profound gloom ; on each side of a low arched vault a pf|^ 
or crevice branched off, leading onward, but shrouded in darkneps| jWW thw 
appeared an abyss, Involved in perfect obscurity, but by its sqpnds terrifying 
and affrighting the guards from all approach. Kazim perceiving their irreso- 
Imion, stepped onward to ascertain the cause, and himself alarmed at the 
9 Q *i 
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ditftn&l prospect, immediately retired, filled with indignation at th^ cdlprH 
who had dared to lead them to the brink of such a dangerous Sp6t. ' He 
oil the point of ordering his instant death, and the uplifted sword was 
stretched out, when whispering sounds distinctly issued from the cireVice 
within a few paces of their station, and Zamor, with an air of confident 
assurance, looked forward, as if there abode the vile ^practisers he had 
engaged to deliver to their justice. Still holding the sword uplifted over 
his head, they went forward n step, guided by the glare of torches, which the 
moment’s pause allowed them to light ; breathless with the sensations excited 
by the awful scene, and their contiguity to the tremendous agents of super- 
natural rites, they proceeded cautiously, skirting the deep andftiilhless pit or 
well, whence issued sulphureous smells and sounds of woe. The foremost 
slave shrieked out — “ the wetl of the evil angels, Unroot and Maroot !** At a 
beckon from Kazim,tlie bright sw'ord struck at the culprit ; but ere the words 
were uttered, the giant Ethiopian had sprung into the abyss, and its boiling 
vapours shromled him from llieir view. Terrified and alarmed at the frightful 
horror of all surrounding them, Kazim stood irresoluto and thunderstruck, 
when the pit rolled forlli such a dense mass of poisonous vapour, as admonish- 
ed them to fly instantly from its pestilential influence. Happily their boats 
tiaving accompanied them, they embarked in precipitate baste on the Euphrates, 
and mounting the stream, far beyond the frowning luins, they passed the 
night in recounting the extraordinary scene.’ 

To complete bis power over the spirits of darkness, and to attain 
empire ii^tlie hearts and over tlie lives of men, Ilassun Suba, who 
every year sacriti<;ed some victim to the god of fire, now prepares 
to otVer up Adalia, Hut, since the sacrifice must be made with a 
voluntary victim, he is compelled to drug the youth's cup withsome 
potent juieo to bewilder his reason, and incline him to rush wil- 
lingly into the consuming flames. To infuse this poison into Adalia'a 
Clip, he employs one of his slaves, who, having received from Kar- 
math's son some un]»nnlonal)lc insult, every day changes the cups, 
presenting tlic harmless wine to Adalia, and the magical potion to 
Heman. On the day before the sacrifice a banquet is given by 
Hassun, and the events which precede and take place at it, are 
thus described. It must be observed that Jami assists at this ban- 
quet, transformed by magic into the shape and colour of Hassarac, 
the Ethiopian, to deceive the eye of Hassun : 

♦ Such were the events of the morning hours, rolling onward in the absence 
of Hassun, marked by those trivial incidents, which gave no indication of the 
awful storm so soon approaching. The being most tried was Jami, who 
might wear the visage and terrific lineaments of Hassarac, but whose mind 
displayed such traits of gentle kindness, and emanations of amiable feeling, 
as surprised while it delighted the poor slaves, usually tormented by his 
tyranny. Yet Jami, cautious of the mighty consequences hinging on his 
disguise, strove to assume a^iternor character than his own, one suit^ to the 
form he wore. Long he eyed with deepest feqling the unconscious Adalia on 
the very brink of death, ensnared by the sorcerer, and transported to his 
infemsl den ; from him his eyes wandered to the imbecile vicious Heman, and 
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he WM fttUDg by the distrestlog thought, tiiat to him even he must he the un> 
wiiiiDg instromeat of evUl Amid these coglttUoos, as they floated on the 
waters, Lillah's voice soonded from the groves, and his heart beat as though 
it would burst his bosom, as he thought of flying to her side, until the eonvlc- 
tioQ of his Ethiop form came on his soul ; but Heman, leaniog toward him, 
fauned him into fury, as, his eyes shooting deadly malice, he exulting! y 
whispered the certainty of betraying her into his possession on the ensuing 
day, by the will and concurrence of his father." As he poured forth the 
guilty conceptions of his polluted mind into his ears, J ami, who now indeed, 
in the excess of his boiling rage, fitly personated iiassarac, gave the rebis to 
his fury, and dismissed all lurking regrets at the pall» of duty before him- 
The simple tones of Lillah’s voice amid the groves in llm garden iuflamod him 
almost to madness, and Heman, accustomed to the fierce passions of Hassaiac, 
kept otfieiously whispering in eager tones his guilty hopes aitd wicmusly 
concerted schemes, demanding his concurring aid. 


‘“Hence, ye weak and foolish scruples," Jaim Inwardly exclaimed, “the 
sorcerer and his brood are well cleared from the earth even at the risk of my 
own blood," and he hastened to preparo the deceitful blossoms of the sun- 
plant to blind the quick-oyed Hassuii. Scarcely had he effected it, and 
rejoined the group, ere the declining sun pointed at the awful hour, and 
Adnlia, little aware how probable the fiction might become reality, suggested 
their going in procession to the ball, where himself and Heman were to mei».t 
with Hassun, to give a character to the exhibition before them. He bad 
taken a garland from one of the female dancers and placed it on his own 
head, which, with the dress he wore of Nourmahal’s lover (discovered, and 
sentenced to die), rendered his appcaiancc strikingly in unison with the awful 
scene he unconsciously stood in peril of; for Hassun, impatient lest iho hour 
of destiny should strike, and he become defrauded of his revengeful hopes, 
himself dismissed the usual retinue of Heman, and, exulting in his wiles, led 
Adalia, dressed and crowned as a victim, to the fatal spot. Overwhelmed 
with surprise at the appearance of Hassun, already tliere, Jam] hastened 
onward, and one momoiil only remained for him to shake the poisonous 
subtle drug into Heman’s goblet ere the entrance of Hassun, followed by tho 
slaves, would have made it impracticable for over. Resuming by a strong 
effort his self-command, Jaml looked Keenly nroiiml, and his quick eye^ 
ranging over the apartment, detected that, by Hubsun’s seat, a retlccling 
mirror was so placed that it presented to his watchful glance every action In 
the hall Here then, never more to separate, until the powerful spell 
rendered his victim a heap of ashes, were grouped the obdurate, revengeful 
enchanter, the victim ready crowned (wlu)se fine and attractive countenance 
shaded by uneasy thought, not only failed to excite one germ of sorrow or 
remorse in his ruthless heart, but was eyed with sparkling looks pf eager 
malice), and Heman relapsed into unmeaning apathy. Bibars, deeply agitated 
and restless, only thought how to exchange the cups, little aware that in so 
doing he would present the drug of death to Adalia. This blow J ami had 
not foreseen, nor could he now avert the fatal and blind interference wluch 
annihilalcd all his precautions, and frustrated the unparalleled effort of his 
selMevoled sacrifice of himself; still Zephon's words sustained his sickening 
heart, as he thought of the impending perils. Numerous slaves brought every 
delicacy, with fruits of the highest flavour, and the rich wines of Persia. ; 
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wbeVt M If reloclng Into the tender parent, and pleased and cheer Ail iMSter, 
Htoetm liaaffed the gay goblet of pleasnre, and encouraged it in all around 
talar/aintil he alone witnessed the powder shaken Into Adalla^s gobFet, as he 
thought, by the hands of Hassaiae— that powder which consummated the 
sacridce, and prepared the Tlctlm. At this instant his eyes flashed flr^e, and 
eager to seize^his ptey, ho pointed through the opening arhhes to the distant 
BITS ; the toighty mound now frowned a dark and threatening mais, and on 
its edge, as on a throne, rested the fiery sun. Tossing furiously' his arms 
towards the glorious luminary, he exclaimed— Bring forth the goblets t 
Adalia, I pledge thee to the God of day— hasten thee to drink ere be siakS 
beneath the hill I’* Adalia rose— a solemn pause ran through the hall— end 
Jaml quifered with agony, for he saw that Bibars had changed the cups, and 
was bearing to Adalia the fatal mixture. He gasped with horror, when 
Hassun (who was more and more watchful and suspicious as the hour camd 
on, and who had beheld the transaction in the mirror), rushing from his seat 
under the influence of uncontrollable rage, himself seized the fatal goblet 
borne by Bibars, and gave it to Heman, and snatching the exchanged and 
harmless cup lifted to Heman’s Ups, he presented it to Adalia. The exchange, 
so impetuously made, was accepted instantly by the terrified youths, who (as 
hfa eyes darted lightnings on them) in a moment of time drank their contents, 
and the awful spell was irrevocably sealed. A sound as of thunder rolled 
under their feet, us the sun sunk beneath the hill— “ It is done,** he exclairaedt 
In tones of appalling triumph, while he drew his scimetar, inflicting death on 
the frightened Blbars, who sunk^beneath his remorseless arm. All the slaves, 
la horror and surprise, fled from the hall. It is done,** again re-echoed 
from the lofty roofs in Ilassun’s tones— “ I await thee, faithful Hassarac, in 
the cave ;** and, as he spoke, brandishing his flickering charmed blade, with 
a glance of fire which rivalled the lightning*s blaze, be disappeared. 

* The gates self-closed their bronze valves, the locks and bars spontaneously 
and Imperviously fastened every avenue, and the crimson flowing curtains, 
descending in lurid pomp, covered the apartment, as a sanctuary, from every 
human eye — their stately folds were stiffened with embroideries of stars and 
of signs, susceptive of a solemn character, and awful import. Jaral gazed 
around in speechless horror. The apartment wore a crimsoned hue as if 
flooded in human blood — there lay Heman overpowered by the potent drug, 
a prey for the flames — there lay the faithful Bibars, death’s victim from tho 
sword of his master, and himself bound in the spell, wearing an Ethiop’s 
form ; whilst Adalia, wringing his hands in anguish, suspecting his destruc- 
tion at hand, unknowing where to fly, was conjuring Jaml by name to fly to 
his succour. ’Fonched to the soul at his moving exclamations and anguish, 
he 'did fly to him ; but, alas I he was warned again, by Adalia’s agony, 
whose form ho boro. ** Adalia I Adalia I** ho solemnly uttered, after a 
monjent’s pause, fly not from me ! the moments are most precious. Believe 
me,’ It Is Janrt** voice, although Hassarac’s form. I have offered myself for 
thee, and to overthrow the dread magician’s power.” He then developed 
rapidly the steps whereby Hassun was deceived,' and the dread penalty 
awaiting himself, pointing to the senseless Heman; then taking the fated 
eoronet from Adalhi’s brow, he placed it on Heman’s. A<telia now shrieked 
more loudly than before, as he dashed himself On the pavement, declaring 
wildly , that he never would accept of his deliverance on the terms. Awake ! 
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U^uiMf i” dMpwat^ly oxtiUlaodi m ba atvoye ta ibaka hi» from 
his slmoliQrs* At this loomsut the loud thuoder sounded sgfdn, and Jam], 
haitily pressipg ddalia to his hegrt, theagouizod youth dropped from bU anus 
senseless on the pavement. Casting a lodk of tender pity on ids convalsad 
form, d«unl was secretly imploring the aid of Zephon, as a light fieecy ^oud 
fillM the room. The cloud rested on Adaiia’s form ; it was but a moment 
ere it dissolved into air, and Jaml beheld himself and Heman alone in the haU* 
Resigned to his fate, as he saw Adalia had been preserved^-** Now, dei||^y, 
accomplish thy decrees!'* Jaml exclaimed; and clapping bis the 

chamber slowly descended, amid the strains of soft and mournful musle. The 
pause was felt by Jaml’s inmost soul, as the dreadful moment passed of bidding 
farewell to the realms of day. Soon he summoned fortitude to look, upon ihip 
scene around ; Bibars, unhappy being, lay bathed in blood ; on a goid^ 
couch or bed, Hcmao, the crowned victim, awaiting the summons to the rites j 
on every side be beheld arcades opening into lengthened avenues, which 
spread far and deep into the caverns of the earth, the haunts of evil apd 
rebellious spirits — wild rang their songs and sounds of joy, while the b(ui4i 
of wicked powers swarmed forth around. At the rolling peals of their dread 
cltarms the caverns shook, and appeared to rock in trembling terror of their 
potent spells. “ Hassun they praised— Mm they extolled— the powerful, the 
chief of magic Araby ; henceforth subjected to his sway— him, wise and 
greatest of her race, who had won the gift of wisdom for Ms son, henc^oitb 
renowned on earth.” ^Thus they sung, while Jaml^ motionless, stood by iho 
insensible form, lifting up his heart in eager aspiratious for support. 

‘Hassun appeared in the midst of the awful scene, and now before Mm 
arose the altar which Jami had seen in the caverns of the Kasr. With loud 
acclaim it rose, and the teraph, dashing from its ghastly eyes a dismal light, 
glared pale and deadly from the ribbed rock. Fronting the altar, the flame, 
as if eager for its prey, and never propitiated but with blood, streamed 
upward on the altar, majestically bright and clear. The moment arrived, the 
jarring discord ctMised, and silence deep and solemn succeeded, while Hassun^ 
wearing the mystical magi rubes, advanced first to the golden couch ; placing 
his band upon the veiled sacrifice, ho then turned toward the altar, and devoted 
him to the God of Fire I Songs of triumph again arose, oxtoliing Hassun'g 
faith — “ lie was worthy to wear and to wield the talismans of the preadamltq 
kings ! the greatest of the mysterious sovereigns resembled him In fate ! Thus 
must all his enemies fall before him!” The cup of charmed potency, their 
filedgo, then passed around, from which Hassuo no sooner withdrew his Ups, 
than sprinkling a few drops upon the altar’s flame, it spread in wavy brilliancy, 
rolling around its bickering flashes. The sounds and songs of triumph di^ 
away, the mysterious thunders paused, and silence, dealh-Uko and solemn* 
fell around on all. The pause lasted— and Jami scarcely sustained Its pres- 
sure op his heart, when liassun slowly approached, and thus muttered fbrtb 
the spell, wMch Ms deep-toned voice echoed amid the arched cavcnK 
around : 

‘ ** Great God of Fire, receive a noble victim, the youth Adalia— bear hip 
thy flames t Intoxicate with spells of potency, he reels under thy dtanned 
draught, and voluntarily bends to thy influence ! • Seize him, ye flames, mIS 
Ms fprp with thy primeval elements ! receive him as the homage of my heart f 
Hacrlfice! awake 1 arise!**’ 
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* HafiinD, stf^lag before the altar, with impassioned gesUreSf Wltving his 
Wishd, at length gently touched the shrouded form ; it stirredrr>it'i&eved-«HUMl 
ihaking oflf the enchanter's sleep and co?ering yell, a ooiyersal ahriek^reitt the 
care, of ** Heman f ITcman T* as Heman stood before them ; and while, ki 
speechless surprise and agony, the wretched Hassun gazed on bis son, Heman 
osclaimed— Victim of the spell, I come to fulfil thy riles ! O fire i I coke 
to adore thy power I* *’ 

When Hassun discovers the victim to be his 8on> he and hts sor- 
cerers endeavour to consume Jam!, who now stands revealed to 
them, on the brazen altar, but the flames refuse to touch him, and 
extinguish of themselves. Then comes the closing of this scene of 
horror : 

* All gazed upon it in mute wonder ; meanwhile a sullen smoky vapour 
wreathed around, amid which was seen the terrible brightness of the teraph's 
eyes ; silence held the whole assembly in snspence, as, in tones of appalling 
shrillness, were heard these words : 

‘ “ Master, yet slave of the spell, it must bo obeyed ; Janii’s life, by fate’s 
decree, yo cannot touch — ^he has not drunk the dark tartareous draught-— he 
devotes no offering — Is not prepared nor crowned. A victim stands before 
me, and the fire, relentless, claims the willing Heman from his father’s 
hands.” 

‘ “ Say not so, say not so the shrinking Hassun exclaimed ; “ consult the 
spirit ! spare Jainl if it bo his will, but take this victim, he breathed his last 
amid these walls,” pointing to the senseless Bi bars, whom, at his bidding, 
they rose from the earth, while Jami, freed from his bands, shrunk back in 
sickening horror, wntcliing the event. By Hass»in’s trembling hands the 
corpse was placed upon the golden bed prepared for sacrifice, as the altar 
lighted up its flames, and again glowed with heat intense ; singing a propi- 
tiatory charm, they bore biin onward, and Heman, his hands leaning over 
Bibars^ moved as they moved towards the sacred flame ; his eyes shot a mean- 
ing glance as they reached the spot. Hassun grasped him in parental agony, 
and loosed the hold for one moment only to seize his flowery coronet, and 
place it on the substituted form of Bibars, when at that instant of fate, quicker 
than lightning, a gleam of the teraph’s eyes glanced on Heman, and he.JiUed 
with the fury qf' the npeUy leaped on the molten altar ; it was done — instantly 
his mortal frame, in such intense and glowing flames, perished away. With 
n wild shriek of agony the parent, the sorcerer Hassun, leaped also on the 
flames ; they sank, and the cold bronze altar was his resting-place, and his 
jager hands graspetl — Hemnn’s ashes ! Thick volumes of dusky smoke flowed 
bf^h, and impenetrable gloom covered the horrible scene.* 

Escaping by some supernatural means from these abominations, 
Jam! wanders towards Bagdad, to elude the vengeance of Hassun 
Suba, now in the zenith of power, and able to cope even with the 
caliph himself. His adventures and wanderings fill the remainder of 
the volume, except what is taken up with the story of Malok and 
Zelica* which, though nielauclioly in its termination, is a tale of 
|reat interest and beauty. The author conducts Jam! into Kash- 
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meer, where he diecoTers % brother k the person of the vkier, and 
learns that Adalia stood also in the same relation to him. Here, 
after Ashref, the vizier, relates to him the story of his brother 
Malek, whom Haronn-al-Raschid murdered in his fury, JamI dis- 
appears from us in a mist, for the volume closes abruptly, without 
concluding the interesting adventures begun in it. We shall receive 
with pleasure the remainder of the story, when the author chooses 
to publish it ; and if the public be as much entertained with It as 
we have been, we trust he will not long defer the completion of his 
work. 

One striking defect in this volume is the absence of notes, which, 
in all works of the kind, arc absolutely necessary to the proper 
enjoyment of the fiction. The author, we observe, is a reader of 
i^chyluB, and has twice introduced a splendid passage from that 
tragedian, omitting to acknowledge it ; first, in p. 97 ; and, second, 
in p. 207 ; in both places with very slight alteration. ‘ So tran- 
sient,' says he, ‘is the state of man, that in his most prosperous 
fortune, a shadow, passing light, throws to the earth joy’s baseless 
fabric’ — And, again ‘ A shadow, passing light, throws to the 
ground power’s baseless fabric ; and adversity, as a sponge moist- 
ened in gall, soon wipes each flattering trait away.’ 

’fhese sentiments occur in Potter’s translation : 

‘ This is the slate of man: in prosperous fortune 
A shadow, passing light, throws to the ground 
Joy’s baseless fabric : in adversity. 

Comes malice in a spunge moistened in gall, 

And wipes each beauteous character away.* 

No doubt, had the writer given notes to his tales, ho would have 
pointed out the source whence he derived these lines ; as well as 
two or three (jiiotations from Arabic poets, which arc introduced, 
but without any reference that might assist the reader in discover- 
ing where he should look for the original. 
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letter of a retired surgeon— medical service of 

INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, Lpndon, 15th ^prU, 1827. 

Thb maxim, that there is something in the misfortunes, even of 
our best friends, that does not displease us, is well exemplified by 
the extreme indifference, not to say complacency, with which the 
unjust and degrading treatment of the medical 'branch of the mili- 
tary service in India is contemplated both by those who benefit by 
its aid, and by those from whom assistance and the redress of this 
evil might reasonably have been expected. 

That the medical establishment in India is upon a very, uuec^ual 
footing to the civil, military, and clerical branches of the service, 
every one at all acquainted with the subject will readily admit : 
and that there neither is, or can be, any reason why this should be 
the case, is equally plain. 

It has been asked, why the medical profession in India have not 
stated their case to the Court of Directors, and petitioned an 
equal share of their favour and patronage, with that enjoyed by 
their more fortunate countrymen in India. They have done so, 
both officially, and through the medium of a Fheb Press. About 
five years ago, a Memorial on behalf of the Medical Service in 
India was forwarded from Madras to the Executive Government 
in this country. It was unsuccessful. The Service asked for 
bread, and received — a stone. It would be most desirable that 
some one of your readers, who may have this paper, and the Court's 
reply to it, should publish both for general infonnation, that the 
merits of the address may be appreciated, its deficiencies supplied, 
its errors corrected in future applications, and the feeling of the 
Court to this part of the Service be understood. It would be hard, 
indeed, that a deserving and neglected branch of the Service 
should suffer from the defects of individual exertion, however well 
or generously meant. It is likewise to be desired that medical^ 
men, thinking of proceeding to India, should be enabled to form a 
correct estimate of the value of the service in which they arc to 
embark ; to decide whether, after twenty to forty years' service, i5 
bo worth, to the small remnant of survivors, the time and expense 
bestowed on their education, and the devotion of their best, and 
only, days of exertion to the service of the Company. 

At present, to belong to the Medical Service in India, although 
only a misfortune, is absolutely considered as a matter of reproach ; 
and in common parlance, the appointment of assistant-surgeon to 
India is reckoned, in estimating the patronage of the Directors, as 
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of no value. Take one amongst the many etaraples tMa: 

< It was said that last year the patronage of each Director con- 
sisted of three writerships and fonrteen cadetships, eaelueive of 
the appointment of aoHetant-eurgeons. Taking the value of 
writerships at 3000/. each, and that of cadetships at 800/. each, 
the whole amount of the patronage (of each Director) will be, 
without assistant-suTgeonSy 20,000 /.* — Letter to Sir Charles 
Forbes on the Administration of Indian Affairs* 

Comparisons may not have been approved by the Company's 
Executive at home ; but there is no other way by which the re- 
lative, ultimate, and, it may truly be said, only, compensation 
of services — the retiring pay of their different officers, can be esti- 
mated. 

Medical men are eligible to proceed to India at the age of twenty- 
three ; and many go out at a later period. After a residence 
of about six months at a garrison hospital, or with one of his Ma- 
jesty's regiments, by way of probation, a Company's assistant- 
surgeon is posted to a Kativc regiment, of which he is to have 
sole charge. His pay is that of lieutenant ; and he has a contract 
for supplying the sick of the regiment with certain medical sup- 
plies. If any advantage be derivable from this contract, it must, 
from the nature of it, be exceedingly trifling : at all events, it can- 
not place the assistant-surgeon, in point of emolument, on more 
than a level with the other regimental staff, the adjutant and quar- 
termaster. Upon this income the assistant-surgeon is to continue 
twelve or fourteen years, until he attain the next, and, it would 
appear, now the only other rank, that of full surgeon. 

In the Company's army, very few surgeons actually serve with 
regiments ; they arc of necessity otherwise employed ; and, with 
very few exceptions indeed, with little or nothing more than 
a bare subsistence. After, however, the three members of tho 
Medical Board in India, all the other surgeons have their names 
printed in the General Orders and Army Lists ns attached to regi- 
ments, which gives an opportunity of putting favourite assistants 
in actual charge of the very few superior regimental appointments 
|hat still remain, in preference to tlieir seniors, perfectly qualified 
to fill the charges in question in every respect, excepting the want 
of interest. This deceptive practice of posting surgeons to rc- 
j^ments, who are absent from India, or otherwise permanently em- 
ployed in it, is not copied into the Kegister of Lcadcnhall Street. 

That great, good, amiable, and liberal Governor, Sir George 
Barlow, soon ' ^er his accession to the government of Fort 8t. 
George, finding that the pdy of the medical branch of the Service 
would not bear clipping, after noting the great want of surgeons, 
to remedy the evil, declared a sufficient number of full surgeons at 
the bottom of the list to bc supcmumcrary, whereby a stop was 
put to promotion in the list of assistants for seven years. On a 
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late augmentalioo of the Indian army, when the number of regi« 
ments were doubled, the battalions being made regiments, with 
additional officers, and proportion of other staff, 'not one surgeon 
was added to the lists of the several Presidencies. . A name, it is 
true, cannot constitute any difference ; but, by this rule, might not 
a lieutenant do all military duties, and might not a chaplain, not 
to say any thing of a schoolmaster, who might be no bad substi- 
tute, render deacons and bishops wholly superfluous? 

Paper surgeons are set down in the above army lists, whereby 
the establishments appear to be complete, and favouritism pros- 
pers. A late East India Register noted on the Bengal establish- 
raent twenty-six surgeons wanting to complete. 

Lieutenant and assistant-surgeon, captain, and surgeon, in India, 
on furlough, and on retirement in England, receive the same rate 
of pay, — that of the former being ^8. a day, or 1 18f. 128. 6rf.a year ; 
and of the latter, 10^. 6rf. a day, or 191/. 12^9. perannmn. How 
utterly this is unequal to their support in England, in the character 
of gentlemen, it is unnecessary to state. The fact may be too in- 
significant *, but here it may just be mentioned, by the way, that 
the additional 6d. per diem lately granted to the latter, is with- 
held at the Indin Hoiise from captains and surgeons on furlough, 
who happened to leave India just, perhaps, a day only before the 
publication of the order for this augmentation of pay. 

The period of service as assistant-surgeon in India, before pro- 
motion to a surgeoncy, is from twelve to fourteen years, as already 
stated, on lieutenant’s pay ; and he has to serve an equal time as 
surgeon on that of captain, before he can succeed to the anomalous 
situation of superintending surgeon. The military officer, in about 
fifteen years, obtains a company, and in from twenty-two to 
twenty-five years will have been promoted to a majority, and may 
retire, after twenty-two years’ service, on the pay of his rank, 
292/. a-year. After seventeen years* service in India, a surgeon 
may also retire on the pay of his rank, that of captain, 191/. 12#. 
a year ^ and when is he to look for any thing like an adequate 
retiring pay ? The remuneration for his long, painful, hazardous, 
and useful services in India, from seventeen to perhaps, and most 
likely, thirty years actual service in India, is still the same ; not 
one farthing advance — 191/. 12#. This may be thought fair ; but 
if they who think so were in the surgeon’s situation, they would 
tliink and feel that it ie not. Not three medical men in a hundred 
can save any thing of importance in India ; and, upon the above 
wretched allowance, the surgeon, having devoted the full period of 
exertion bis life can afford to the sei-vice of the Company, when 
assmled by disease, age, and infirmities, must cither return to his 
native country, to linger out his remaining existence in penury and 
want, or submit to that fate to which the parsimony of hisemployci-s 
conaigits him. 
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Twenty-five years' service brings a military officer tb the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, and entitles him to retire, as soon after 
twenty-two years as he gets his promotion, on the pay of Ids rank, 
365/. a year. In about thirty-two ybars he woula sOcceed to the 
colonelcy of a regiment, which would give him, in England or hi 
India, from 1200/. to 1600/. a year. 

A surgeon does not reach the station of supcriiitcnding-surgpon 
in a shorter period than thirty years ; and up to this time, after 
his period of actual service in India, seventeen years, his retiring 
pay is that of captain, only 191/. Vie. a year. After his nomination 
to a superintending surgeoncy, a hardship and injustice is indicted 
on the medical man applicable to no other commissioned officer in 
the Company's service : he has to serve two years ns superintending 
surgeon, to be entitled to the retiring pay of that station, 809/. 
a year ; the shortest period deficient would doom him to the pay 
of surgeon. When advanced to the Board, the same treatment 
follows him, and is repeated ; more work is to be got out of 
now, at least, sixty years of age ; he has to serve two yearn longer 
in the Board, to entitle him to the retiring pay of 600/. a year ; 
and thus, practically at least, occasion or chance is taken of with- 
holding, or saving, by demise, a very inad(*qnntc and more than 
thrice already canied pay, at the expense, risk, and suffering, of a 
much injured individual. 

If a member of the Medical Boards, or superintending Riirgoon, 
in India, return to England sick or on furlough, he is instantly 
posted to a regiment in India as surgeon, nominally, of course ; 
hut should he return, he is liable to join that or any other regi- 
ment, and must wait his turn to be reappointed to a superintending 
surgeoncy, or be promoted over again ; although on furlough, they 
have lieutenant-colonel's and major's pay respectively. 

His Majesty's army has been considered as the example on 
which our Indian army is formed. His Majesty’s regulations for 
increasing the advantages, and improving the situation, of the 
medical officei-s of his army, with the view of encouraging able and 
well educated persons to enter into and cofitiiiue in that branch of 
the service, arc of the most liberal desciiption. In no instance has 
an inspector of hospitals, (the collateral rank of superintending 
surgeon,) ever been reduced to serve ns a regimental surgeon. 

It might have been expected that some analogy would prevail 
betwixt the situation of- the East India Compands medical and 
clerical servants, but their condition is different indeed. Both 
have a profession to acquire ; and that of the medical man is 
neither the easiest, the least expensive, or the shortest of attain- 
ment. They both proceed to India about the same time of life, 
their twenty-third year. The chaplain at once receives, on I^dlog 
in India, the pay of major ; is little exposed to the fatigues and 
dangers of travelling inseparable from that climate ; and not at all 
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t6 the hardships of a military life. He either remains fixed at one 
principal station during his short service, or changes it, at most, 
once or twice for a better. On fifteen years* Service, he is entitled 
to retire on the full pay of lieutenant-colonel, 3657. a year. On 
the contrary, a surgeon, on his landing in India, has the pay of 
lieutenant for twelve or fourteen years ; after this, up to thirty 
yeai-8, that of captain; shares the fatigues and hardships of a 
military life ; and belonging to the service generally, is liable to 
frequent changes of regiments and stations. After fifteen years, 
the surgeon, if compelled by ill health to quit the service, has the 
pay of lieutenant only to retire upon, — seven shillings per day ; 
after seventeen years, that of captain ; and after even thirty years 
ho has no better provision,— still captain*s pay, only lOs, 6d. a 
day, or 1917. 12«. a year. 

It has been judged expedient by the Court of Directors to 
augment, within the last year, the retiring pay of chaplains from 
that of major, 2927., to that of lieutenant-colonel, 3657., after 
fifteen years ; leaving that of surgeon, after seventeen, and even 
thirty years, as it was, at that of captain, 1917. 12^., very little 
more than half the amount, for double the service. Are the merits 
and wants of these different servants so widely disproportioned ? 
That medical men have no opportunities (it may with truth be so 
stated, as affecting the Seiwicc generally) of making money in 
India, is evident from the fewness of retirements from their branch 
of the Service, and the great number of old and worn out medical 
men at the head of the several medical establishments in India, 
unable to retire to their native country, well knowing, some of 
them from actual trial, the impossibility of living as gentlemen on 
the miserable pittance awarded to them. 

The inferior compensation of services on retirement to medical 
men, as contrasted with that of the Company's military, civil, and 
clerical servants, may be best understood from the following state- 
ment. With the exception of civilians, the others have little or no 
opportunity of saving money in India ; surgeons, unquestionably, 
the least of all ; so that the pay on retirement must be regarded 
as the sole and ultimate reward or compensation for service done. 


Pay, on retirement, of a civilian, after twenty-two years* 
service in India, to which ho has contributed half, by a per 

centage on his income, per annum, if 1,000 0 

Pay, on retirement, of colonel, after from thirty to thirty-five 
years* service in India, 456i. 12«, off reckoning, 80W. to 

1 ,0007., say, per annum, from 1 ,200 to • 1,500 0 

Pay, on retirement, of licutenant-coloncl, after from twenty- 

two to thirty years’ service, per annum, 865 0 

Pay, on retirement, of a member of the Medical Board, after 
from tl^y-two to thirty-six years* service in India, and 
aft^r having served two years in the Medical Board, per 
annum, 500 o 
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Pay, on retfrement, of a fihpeiintendlDg-Mrgoon, after from ^ 
thirty to thirty-two yeara' senrlee^ and after bafiag serred . 

two years as saperintend^g-sargeoD, per annum, jdf SdO 0 

Pay, on reflremenf, of a chaplain, after fifteen years* scrrlce' 

in India, per ann^, 865 0 

Pay of a surgeon, aUct seaenteen years* service in India, per 

annum, 101 10 

Pay of a surgeon, after thirty years* service in India, per 
ttuniim,.,. 101 10 


The late appointment of a surgeon not in the Company's sendee 
to be assistant-surgeon to the Depot at Chatham, shows that sur- 
geons from India have nothing to expect from the Executive in this 
country. Are there not many surgeons from India now in England, 
of from seventeen to thirty years* service in India, and upwards, 
whose only requital is the miserable pay above mentioned ; and 
who, as stated by one of the Proprietors, when the above appoint- 
ment was submitted to their Court for ratification, would have 
been glad of the appointment on half the salary ; but this consi- 
deration is not in their bond, and they must not complain. One 
question may be asked ; if the above salary to the assistant- 
surgeon at Chatham, wlio, doubtless, may have made several 
voyages in the Company's ships to and from India, bo no more 
than an adequate provision, what is to be thought of the above 
retiring pay to a surgeon who has devoted the twenty or thirty 
best years of his life to the service of the Conli)aDy in India ? 

It will not surely be contended, that the services of a chaplain 
in India, in fifteen years, arc of double the value of those of a sur- 
geon of seventeen, and even of thirty years. Supposing that the 
services of one or other must be dispensed with altogether, which 
of these staff, I ask, clerical or medical, could the Service, the 
interests of the Company, most conveniently spare ? The retiring 
pay to these servants is in direct contradiction to the only feply to 
this question that can be given ; and this disparity of treatment 
evinces partiality and favour to the one, and the greatest injustice 
and neglect of the other and most essential aid, alike destitute of 
friends at court, and of mitred or of any other influence. 

If the necessity and utility of the services in India of the 
medical officer be thought by the Board of Control, by the Court 
of Directors, or by the Court of Proprietors, entitled to any consi- 
deration, be surely will be held to have a strong and just claim to 
a more adequate and decent provision, on retirement, than the 
wretched pittance now assigned to him. This statement, if it does 
not advance, ought not to prejudice his claims ; and some warmth 
of expression that may have escaped in the detail, may be par- 
doned to 

A Retired Surgeon. 
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SCRlPTUiUL IMITATIONS AND THEOLOO10A|< POUaERlBS. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

SIR« Muy 16, 1687. 

The account of Dr. Frankliii^s ‘ Parable against Persecution/ 
(vol. xii. p. 298,) may serve to introduce an anecdote related by 
Dr. Priestley in his ‘ Observations on the Increase of Infidelity.’ 
He Is showing that ‘ numbers who have even had a liberal educa- 
tion/ discover an ‘ extreme ignorance of the Scriptures ; ’ and gives 
the following instance : 

‘ Being, one time, in company with Dr. Franklin, a person now 
dead, but of considerable genius and a literary turn, brother to an 
English nobleman now living, being introduced, Dr. Franklin 
turned the conversation upon the subject of the simplicity and 
beauty of the Oriental style of composition. To exemplify his 
observations, he took down his Bible, and opening it, seemed to 
read, but really repeated memoritesy that chapter which he had 
himself composed from an old Jewish tradition concerning Abraham. 
Tbis^ the gentleman, not doubting but that it was a real chapter in 
the Bible, expressed himself much pleased with. On this, the Doctor 
smiled, and the gentleman, perceiving that he had been taken in, was 
a little mortified. However, to try him a little farther, the Doctor 
took the Bible again, and read the first chapter of the book of Job, 
which the gentleman also expressed himself much pleased with : 
but said it was no more a part of the Bible than the other. The 
Doctor then showed him the Bible, and said he might read it him- 
self. But even this did not satisfy him. He said it might be a 
book of his ‘ own printing, and no real Bible at all.’ (Priestley's 
Works, xvii. 79.) 

Though Dr. Priestley was by no means over-credulous, yet he 
was him’self ‘ taken in ’ by a deception, which a Pundit practised 
upon Colonel Wilford and Sir W. Jones. The fraud and the de- 
tection will be seen in the ‘ Asiatic Researches/ by comparing iii. 
463, 468, with viii. 254. The Pundit, availing himself of a con- 
versation with Colonel Wilford on the Bible history of Noah, took 
an opportunity to read to him, as if translating fiom the ‘ Padma- 
purau/ an account of that patriarch, whom he named Satyavarman, 
and his three sous, Sharma, C'Harma, and Jyapeti, 

Dr. Priestley, who died in 1804, a year before the detection, had 
availed hiiniBelf of this passage, from the * Asiatic Researches/ as 
peculiarly auiied to his purpose, in the preface to his ^ Discourses 
relating to Rvidenoes of Revealed Religiom delivered in the 
Church of w lluii^raalists in Pblladelpbia/ iif ](796, and again m 
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1799, m his < (^pariaoD of the Institutions of Moses, with those 
of the Hindoos *aml other ancient nations/ In the edition of Dr. 
Priestley’s works now in progre^, the ‘ Compari^n' fom part of 
the seveuteenth Volbiiiih. Hie passage on Noilh'% fherc^tofeted, 
and the manner of the deception explained, on the authority of 
Colonel Wilfordi 

That justly'flamcntcd Oriental scholar, when communicating ^ 
the Asiatic Society, in 1805, his ‘ Essay on the Sacred Isles in t^ 
West,’ relates how his Pundit deceived him as to the story, of ' 
which ‘ there is not a word to be found in that Purdndt the 
Padinapuran.* He add.s, ‘ It is, hov.cver, mentioned, thouglwn 
less explicit terms, in many Pn/dnd.s\ and the Puudit took parti- 
cular care in pointing: out to me .several passajres which conhrmea, 
more or less, this intercsluiu le;.^cnd. 'Flie rest of the legend, 
about the intoxication of No.di, is from what my Pundit picked up^ 
in conversation witli me ’ / ‘ 

In the account (p, *2:15,) of a ‘ remarkublo fmgciy/ I wish the 
edition and page, or the chapter of the ‘ Age of Louis. XV.’ in 
whicli Voltaire ineiilion.s the ‘ ICzoui-Vedam,' hud boon given, or 
that your readers could be fuxonred with furthci information. I 
liavc in vain looked for some notice of that wnirk, in ch. 20, ‘ Do 
l’Inde,’&c. (Sioeh's, IS()3, iv. 2 Mk) where the little xvhich feho 
author says (d' liidia.'i Ilteralun*, is profc'ssedly taken from Mr. 
Holwell. Tin' only edition of llie now ascertained forgery, vi^th 
which I am acijuainled, was juihli^'ln'd at Vverdon in 177#^"»ad 
entitled, ‘ L’K'/our-Vedam, on Ancien Lommentaire du VOdaiil, 
traduitdu Sanw;rrt(ni,\r<xr uii Brame.’ 

Dr. Priestley, and also Ins editor, in tlie *• Comparison of the 
Institutions of Mo-cs and the Hindoos,’ liave made frequent u^e of 
the ‘ Kzour-V’edam,’ and the notes o( the supposed french trans- 
lator, relying on both as nidi^puted authorities, i’he deception 
will, no doubt, he piopeily exposed, should there be a futuio 
edition of the ‘ Comparison,’ w'hich is not very improbable, ia a 
separate form. 

J. T. R, 


tJI 
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Wb have endeavoured, with as much fidelity.yf^ible. to follow 
up this ercat question, by the publication of eve^^markable fact 
connected with the proceedings of men in authonty, ei^er at home 
or abroad, relating to the Press in India, and in the Colonies gene- 
rally: and we regret to say, that materials have but too apundantly 
offered themselves for this purpose. We believe that one good 
effect has certainly arisen from this perseverance in exposing the 
caprice, the folly, and the injustice of the rulers of the East, and 
we trust that a seed has been sown, which will, ere long, produce 
good fruit, and an abundant harvest. In the first Number of a new 
Quarterly Journal, devoted exclusively to matters of legislation, and 
eii^tled ‘ The Jurist,’ we are glad to see no less than two articles out 
of ten devoted to India, and these to two of the most important 
topics connected with legislation in that country,— the introduction 
of Trial by Jury into Ceylon, and the measures for restraining the 
frfedom of the Press in India. The nature and character of this 
work, will, undoubtedly, obtain it attention from 8enatoi*8, judges, 
aad barristers in England, as well as from Members of both 
Houses of Parliament generally ; and we rejoice at the hope which 
thl, eflbrds of their attention being called to these great subjects iu 
an especial manner. 

With a view to promote this increasing interest, and to furnish 
materials for the judgment of others, by whom these pages will be 
read, we take occasion to place on record a ‘ Statement of facts con- 
nected with the threatened withdrawal of the license of the “ Bengal 
Chronicle,” the revocation of which was suspended on condition of 
the then Editor’s resigning his situation.’ This has been sent to us 
from India by the latest ship from thence, having left Calcutta in 
January 1827 ; and as its authenticity may be relied on, we give 
the whole ‘ Statement,’ with the corrections of the authority from 
which we have received it, just as it reached our own hands. It is 
as follows: 

Threatened Suitression of the ‘ Bengal Chronicle.’ 

Such an event as the suppression, or threatened suppression, of 
a newspaper in India, though it promises to become sufficiently 
familiar under the existing rulers of tliat country, has not yet be- 
come BO common as to have lost its interest with the public. It 
has therefore been considered of importance to record, in a con- 
nected fdrm, the facts and correspondence rejecting the late 
threateni^dljp^ion of the ‘ Bengal Chronicle.* Owing to cir- 
cumstaniiilf would be useless te state here, the compilation 

has been got ttp ll a few hours* notiee only,-4n order to be sent 
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home, if possible, by the Cam Brea CaHle, The obiemtioin 
which the subject uaturally suggests, are therefilre oipi^ed ; but 
the text is furnished in whU f^fwS) and let the Press of England 
supply the comment I 

It was intended to include the former Correspondence, db^- 
nated, ‘ by authority,' ‘ the warnings,' three in number, like 
those of Death in the fable ; but want of time has rendered Jt ne- 
cessary to confine the compilation to what relates to the annunda- 
lion of the intention of Government to revoke the licence, — via. 
the article in the ‘ Government Gazette * which called forth thb ' 
remarks of the ‘ Chronicle ; * those remarks themselves ; and 
Official Correspondence ; which, with the exception of a few con- 
necting and explanatory remarks, are all that are given in th&e 
pages. 

The following is the article of the Gazette of authority, aboye 
referred to, extracted from that Paper of the 7th Dec. 1826 : 

* The ‘ New Tirates * of the 15th July, has republished the Parllunentary 
copy of the dispatch of this Government to the Honourable the Court of DU , 
rectors, in reply to inquiries rcspcctiug the right of the Britisli authorities to 
the island of Shapuri, as well as its extent and value. From this document 
it appears, that as far back as 1790, Suunuds were granted by the Collector of 
the district for the occupation of the island ; that an ofllciul measurement of 
it in 1801 is upon record ; and that at various periods subsequent, it was sur- 
veyed, and let on lease. During the whole of this time, until towai^s the 
commencement of the war, no claim was ever preferred on the paft'of dw 
Hurinan Government. The (piestion of right is therefore satisfactorily sdltill 
rest, although it is very immaterial to a determination of the grouiids^f tW 
war, which were to be found, not w'ilhin the narrow boundaries of Shupurl, 
but ill the wider ambition of the Court of Ava. Proofs of the existence of 
this spirit are fully supplied by the dispatch, and the sacrifices bv which the 
uar might have been avoided a season must, as there observed, have beon 
cq\ially unworthy and vain. 'I’he dispatches also adverts to the period SelOBted 
titr the declaration of tlie 'var, and the expedition to ilangoon, and shows 
that the former was impersitivelj called f<»r bv the progn'ss of th® Burman 
preparations. As to the latter, it now needs no vindication. U instantly 
changed the current and character of tlie war. and compelled the enemy to 
Convert attack into defence, and paialy/ed Iti'* poweis ol aggression. It ab- 
sorbed and annihilated all his rebouiccs, and placed Ins capital at <»or mercy. 
The Rangoon expedition etrect4‘d nil the in«>hl important objects of the war, 
notwithstanding it was throughout entceliUd Iiy ( llorts niaile in other quarters, 
the results of which, from naturnl aiul iie-upeiahle obstacles, wero much less 
coinnieiisurate with the means employed,’ 


In reference to the above, the ‘ Bengal Chronicle ’ of the 8tli ol 
December, put forth the following reraarka, which were considered 
to merit the revocation of the licence : 


‘ Some of OUT coiitcmporajies have republished the reply of Hus 
ment to the inquiries of the Court of Directors as to our rights to the islana 
of Shahporee: iastead of the document entire, we have inserted an ajftra«| 
of it, which we cop^rom the ‘ Times ’ of the 18lh July, aiHl,f|Mjhj»hr^j 
we conceive, every ei^ntial point it involves. Thci,.J, GaxBtleoi 4iUtbority 
here, U, as a matter of course, lotiJ » bis prrdses of ihi* *J***lW^» 
his oftcial organs of visiciB descry « trimopbaiit rffutatloo'of all tlwtimi been 
3 R 9 
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and condadt df ihfrirar. ' Weiirei}ldifed toldm, how 
for se(tirt|| the example of a dtscudsioa, into whfedi we tnight not other- 
%we have /eji ohrtelves safe in eoteridg. The question of our right to t^t 
▼aluable portion of territory, the barfOtf tend-barfk of Shahporee, is, he con- 
siders, for ever set at rest, ft is, however, fidmitted, with a spirit of candour 
which cannot be too much admired, that it never has yielded an atom of 
revenue from the hour on which he first laid claim to it ^ to the date of the 
dispatch ! ^ 

‘ As might be expected, however, a great effort is made to impress the 
reader with tht; belief that the conse of the war was one of more importance 
to the interests of the Company than the possession of a sand-bank. With 
Whab success, we leave the reader to judge ; but what say our military friends 
to the idea of the so much dreaded Ibinnaii invasion — risum tenealu? 

.* The argument addneed in defence of the season chosen for the commence- 
ment of hostilities, seems to us not a little extiaoi dinary. We cannot per- 
ceive the vast advantages dorivid from our becoming the assailants. It is 
U|rged, that it gave us command of the capital, and tliat had we delayed the 
war, the navigation of the lirawcddy would have been impeded, &c. We 
h^Vo heard the opinion of many individuals competent to form a judgment on 
this subject, of professional men of both services, and we never beard any 
difference of sentiment as to the fact, that Rangoon would have been taken as 
easily lii December, us it was captured in the picvious Mivy. It is a notorious 
fact, that such was the ignorance of tlu' Ruimatis as to wind our naval foice 
'could effect, that even when lliey knew of tlic arrival of tlie expodiiion in tin 
river, they entertained no doubt tin y eould ''ink t!ii whole i'oity sail of men 
of war and transports with case; they mi^'ld, I'nlud, have strengthened the 
defences of the place, but with all that tin y could h ive <lo,ic in tiiat way, li 
la the opinion (»f every pi acti'ud man acipiaintid with it, that wo ever con- 
versed With, that they could never h.ive nmdued it, with their defieienl 
nttnmS, cmpahle of resisting the die of such a Int^ate a> the IjJfvi/. As il 
actually was found, a one-gun piivaieei miuhl havi' t.ikeii tin* place. As foi 
the HtreSs laid on the eonnnaml ae gained ol Hie ein m\ \ ('a[>ital by the 
capture of this miseiablc bole, a n ten nee lo lads will best settle that 
queation. We would just ask Hie (la/dte of Authority, then, how far om 
army had advanced on the capital, eve n i.i (In' following Dc'ccmber after it 
was taken ? 

* In order to soflon down tho melancholy loss of life (.ecasioued to cur army 
by the occupation of this place during the rains, it is uiged that tho sickness 
had its origin in an epidemic, which is not peculiar to the jdacc, but which 
raged in Calculla about tlm same time. It is not precisely said, that this 
epidemic occasioned tho iiiorlalitY winch occurred, but the fact would seem 
to be iuslnuatod ; — now il is well known, that the epidemic was not at all of a 
dangerous type. The real source of the sickness, however, is lo be sought, 
not in the epidemic, but in the inclemencies of the season, and the want 
proper food. 

‘ This last cause of the sickness is admitted, but defended on the plea of its 
beiug impossible to foresee that the Burmuhs would not desert the place on 
our invasion, and drive or carry away all the means of our subsistence. In 
abort, it is admitted and justified, that we depended entirely on the resources 
of the country we were about tr^invade, knowing scarcely any thing even of 
what these were ! 

‘ We have had only time' for a very hasty glance over the document to 
which we have been adverting, but even in this rapid perusal, it has presented 
much matter for reflection ; wo have only time, however, for one more re- 
mark. The war was declared in March 1834i. This ^defensive document, 
dated ISlb Paot^ber 1SS5, or twenty -OD^ months afUrwards, is distinctly 
daelmed lb ba “ the first occasion '* this Government’s addressing 
the Hdiiadmble CoQrt relative to the Burmah war.” And this first address, 
be ft observed, is in rrpty to tnfnirtei into (he eamte of it ! The fact is at 
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singular, atul defclopes a.nfw circuBitaace ***• 
tering this country. Of course, nn uuderstand that tb© 
tbe Secret Cominiltoe may have been frequent, but wJ^t 
document that might not have be«t addressed to ^Ib© Court lo^ oohh^ 
without waiting till tlie information was called for I 

The above gave rise to the following correspondence : 

• To Mr, Monte D'Rozario, Proprietor of the Bengal Chronicle, 

. ‘ General DepartmeiU, 

‘ I’am directed by the Right Honourable the Vice President in Council to 
ttoDiise you, that the tenor of the comments and remarks publisbedUl tM 
‘ Beuffal Chronicle* * of this date, on the subject of the letter addres^bv 
the Supreme (loverninent to the Court of Directors, under date the iW 
December 1825, is considered to be in direct violation cf the Press Regula- 

lions. . , n I 

‘ 2 Repeated warnings liaving failed to secure attention to those Regula- 
lions tho Vice President in Oooneil has now lesolyed to revoke the llceM, 
under which the ‘ Bengal Chronicle’ is i.rml.-d and puhlished, and a for^ 
notice will accordhigly be issued to this elfcct on Monday next. am. Sir, 
your obedient servant; , Swint^n, 

‘ Acting Chief Sec. to Qovt.* 

• Council Cluimbcr, the 81k Deecmljer IS’iO.' 

• To Gcoryc Sn-Mon, Esq., .Mine, Chief Uccrdary to (loveenmeut. 

' the honour to acknowledge the tec. .pi of yeuf letter of y«»ter<l«y-. 

,1.,1,. announcing to n.c the Itcnlution ol ^d rn 

ih,. •Hfugal Chronicle;’ a lesolulion uhiol,. .1 adhe. ed I., will iiiwriy 
deprive me of my only no, ms of .. .mmenms f.miily. 

• 1 trust lunvcve.-, that the l.uui.ine e.u.soler.ition of his .( rdshii. if^ounill 

w.iule cvleiidcl to me o.i ll.is ore.isio.i, on the grounds and conditions I 

4i(»\v proceed to Nlide. _ . 

suori. .u tile aliu 'M , .. . ‘ 1 ' ’ - , „ tins point, 

ready to snoa. al Ic <.a|. it ' l““; ihc pn.perly wau 

as sciiH* eiieime> ot lln> i s j , ,,i„j ,ii\scll are ieud> to swear to the 

Mr, Burking uun . ; ‘ "o,' ’ ^ hue ucic written a single 

lael, that 1 alon- ain ‘ .--.erit^ editoii.il management— in 
r,; . I. . a. n,MMc eitlu-, cyf sv.iting m>self, or of 

,ae , I am a poo. ‘ ,l,tN d l>v ...c Tl.c d.lUcully of ob- 

judging of the vvri.nig^ ' . ' u.odeiutc le.ms I could offef,+ 

he would not hv his '"'P"r r"''" 't ' ' e""ft .m 
He has, however, again laenned the rlispleasu.r ol irov. rmm lu , 

• Tlicre is some slight confusion and tautology here, probably owing to 

the hurry with which the letter was drafted for the 1 '"P"''®'' . ^ ^ 

y Another and a greater 

not aiau, was the risk of trauswisaion, or ^ being suaoen.y 
emptoymciil, by the »tc toio, tiejubee of arbiliar) power. 
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dm lUrtt HodektraUe the Vice Preetden^-te Coun^ will not vMtmr it. 
SJjKiilHy erlth ruin, In order to pniilih Me .^«e; J “*•»[ 

Qmefldence, tidd Btosi eterre or subsiet on chanty, W this Resolntion be 
adhered to. 

‘ These are the grounds on which I venture to solicit a Suspension of the 
order of Revocation of my Paper; but unless I could at the same time oflfer 
an ample guarantee that no future offenoe would be given. to the Govwnmeut 
in it I could not venture to indulge a hope that bis Lordship in Louncil 
wouid listen to this appeal. I proceed, therefore, to slate the condition on 
which I venture to hope it may be successful. 

‘ In order to Insure obedience to the Press Regulations, I propose to remove 
the present Editor immediately, and to supply his place by a gentleman, 
whose prudence and judgment, as well as his talents and acquirements, 
are acknowledged by all who know him. The gentleman I allude to, Is 
* and I feel confident, from all I have heard of him, that he 
will strictly confine himself within the limits of the Press Rules. I knew 
not until this morning that this gentleman could have been prevailed on to 
Undertake the management of my Paper, or I sliould probably not now have 
been compelled to make this appeal to the humanity of the Government to 
save me from ruin. In the actual case, however, I venture to cherish the 
hope that it will not be in vain. 

* I have now only to add my request, that you will have the goodness to 
bring this communication to the immediate notice of the Members of Council, 
as delay may be as ruinous to mo ns the completion of the Resolution you 
have announced to me. If, however, the decision must await a Council day, 1 
tniat you will bo able without such reference to allow the Tuesday’s Number 
of the Chronicle to be issued, and should the decision bo adverse, that will 
of course be the last Number, otherwise the Subscribers will be kept to- 
gather and the Paper go on without interruption. 

‘ Earnestly soliciting the favour of a reply in the course of the day, as the 
case Is most urgent.— I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

* M. D’Rozario. 

‘ Bengal Chronicle OJjicc, December 9, 1826. 

‘ I annex an Affidavit to the fact of my licing the sole Proprietor. 

‘ Affidavit. 

* I Monte D’Rozario do hereby make oath and declare, that I am the sole 
Proprietor of the Bengal Chronicle Newspaper and Printing Establishment, 
and that no other individual has any share or partnership whatsoever In tlm 
siM concern. I do further solemnly swear, that the business of the said 
concern, save and except some trifling work in book-binding carried on at the 
same Pjess, is my solo dependence for the support of myself and family. 

‘ M. D’Rozahio. 

‘ Smvrn h^ore wc, at the Police Office, 

* ikU 9tk day q /* December 18S6. 

‘ P. Andrew, Magistrate,* 

‘ To Mr. Monte D*Rozario, Proprietor qf the Bengal Chronicle. 

t i^ia 

* I have received and laid before the Right Honourable the VlchPresident 
in CooDoil your letter of the 9th instant. 

*S. In reply, I am commanded to inform you that in consideration of the cir- 
oumstanoes Uierein stated, and of the steps taken by you to insure obediaace 
to the Press Regulations in future, his Excollenoy in Council has been pleased 





to luipMl tli« raMlitioB fa rt i ma i i i tg iMcr tka Ath to 

pfifinU the issue of toHnorrow's iMimber of thu * Bongel Chrow*/ ^ 
distinct understanding and condition, that yon insiMt in the paper of thiU dUy, 
without comnent or remark, your letter of the 9th above acknowledged, to* 
gether with my previous letter of the Sth, and this letter of the Uthinatant.— 
1 am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

* Gno. Swnnroic, 

‘ CouneU Chanbe^ Wtk Dee. im. ‘ Acting Chief Sec. to Govt* 

Along with Mr. Rozario's letter above quoted, the Editor himself 
sent in a communication to the Chief Secretary, which he did not 
deem it proper to order to be published with the unfortunate 
proprietors humiliating epistles ; the reason b sufficiently obvious. 
All that has a tendency to exhibit in an unfavourable light those 
connected with the liberal press, is welcome to the arbitrary au- 
thorities who restrain its freedom; it is part of their system indeed 
to endeavour to injure the reputations of those connected with it : 
and then they turn round and exclaim, ex uno disce onmes,— these 
arc the advocates of freedom ; they were aware too, that Mr. Ro- 
zario was the only individual known to the public as connected 
with the ‘ Bengal Chronicle,* and that many supposed that he was 
both proprietor and editor. To publish the grovelling letters he 
was compelled to write, was then a glorious triumph to them, for 
to many it would seem that the vaunted, fearless, and independent 
Editor of the ^ Chronicle,* when the hour of trial came, was an abject 
slave. Those who read that Editor*s letter to the Chief Secretary 
may decide this point for themselves ; it is as follows 

‘ George Smnlon, Esq.^ Acting ChicJ' Secretary to GovernmeM* 

^ Sir, ^ Calcutta, December 9, 1895. 

‘ In reference to your letter of yesterday’s date to Mr. Rozario, the Pro- 
prietor of the ‘ Bengal Chronicle,’ informing him of the resolution of the Vice 
President in Council, to annul his license to publish that paper, I find that he 
is about addressing a letter to the (Jovemment, appealing to its humanity to 
save him and his family from ruin by suspending or recalling the abovo-meo* 
lioned resolution, on the ground that I alone am the olfending party. 

’The object of this communication, therefore, is to acknowledge and coBfirm 
the truth of that statement ; and I do hereby most solcrnly declare, that this 
poor man is totally incapable of writing, and never did write a single line in 
his paper, nor exercise the slightest control over its editorial management. 
^Vith the exception occasionally of a paragraph or two, when I may have 
been ill or absent, every editorial article in the paper was from my and 
in most cases the, poor proprietor never saw what I had written till it ap- 
peared on the following day in the pages of his journal. 

‘ I make this declaration with no view of conciliating the Government as fiir 
as I am individually concerned, for so far from regretting the zeal with wlwh 
1 have advocated, to the extent of my humble ability, the rights of my fell^ 
subjects in India, I feel a conscious satisfaction In reflecting on It, of wmoh, 
the consequences, however ruinous to myself alone, can never deprive me ; 
and 1 avow that It will be the proudest moment of my life should I survive le 
see the principles for which I have cootended, signally triumphant. 

* Whatever may be the opinion otherwise of the sentiments express^ 

I trust that my sincerity will not be questioned, and in that ctm it will m 
for the consideration of the Vice Prestdeiit In CooboH tododde tmfflvR 
may be eonsiitont wHh the dignity, Ibe Uberality, and ihi ktiMlittf of « 
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goyeroment, to pat forth its strength to cmsb ttn anotendhig in. 
myidual, and consign him and his innocent family to attey niin^l haye the 
honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Sutherland, 

‘ Editor of the “ Bengal Chronicle.*’ ’ 

This letter could not of course be published, for it would have 
been seized on as a pretext for withholding that isercy which the 
proprietor's humhle supplications has obtained. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that the Free Press of England will yet give it circulation. 

Two days previous to the publication of the foregoing con*e- 
spondence, the Editor intimated the facts on the following article 
in the ‘ Bengal Chronicle ' of the 10th December, 1826: 

* Our last announced a change of plan, which promised to give a wider 
scope to our exertions in the public cause, and at once to render this paper 
more Interesting to its subscribers, and more profitable to its proprietor. 
While we were indulging in our dreams of future success, in the honourable 
career before us, these hopes were suddenly annihilated by the contents of a 
letter put into our hands by the proprietor, at a late hour on Friday evening, 
announcing that the Vice President in Council had resolved on revoking the 
license of the ‘ Bengal Chronicle,* and that its revocation would be formally 
announced in a notice to be Issued on Monday. The article that has drawn 
down on us this visitation, is that contained in Friday’s’ Chronicle,’ com- 
menting on the letter of this (lovernment to the Court of Directors, relative 
to the Burinah war, or rather on the remarks of the ‘ (jovernment Gazette ’ In 
praise of that ofllcial paper. 

‘ As far as we are concerned, tlii^ coniuumication dissr)lves (Uir connection 
with the Calcutta pn ss, “ OiUrllo’s occupation’s irone but llu) proprietor 
has made a respectful appeal to the (loveiiuueut to allow' the paper to be con- 
tinued under anolhet editor, and a gentU inau of cousMerabh' talent has been 
selected for the otliee, under whoso auspices we liusi the ‘Bengal Chronicle* 
may yet flourish ; unless the (M)vernmojjt hyadiu img to its lesolution should 
put it down for e\er, and with it destioj the unotknding pioprietor’s only 
means of maintaining hiiu o il and a numeums tamil\. It the otlence be un- 
pardonable, lot the punisliineiit tall on us alone, wlio iiave committed it, and 
not on the po<ir man. It we ai»' u“mo>ed fioiii the management ol the paper, 
H ineaaure to which the pioprii*toi has pk'dge<l hiinsell, surely the dignity of 
Government will be vii.dieated. ami the real oliender siilliciently punished. 
That those who awaul this punishimnit may toim in estinuito of its proportion 
to our alleged ollonee, we declaie that the loss of the ediloislup of that paper 
wrests fiom us at once the means tif piesent comfoit, .md the prospect of 
future independence, depriving im, in s’mmI, of all but Ibc baie means of sub- 
Bistcnce. Whether this may be deemed, in the eyes nt those whose will is 
law in this lespecl, a visitation sulVieiently adequate to onr imputed political 
sin, time alone can decide. Sufticc it to say, that v. e slnll submit to it, with- 
out any atlempl to obtain a mitigation of the ■.enlencc. i or oui selves we ask 
nothing, and, at least, it never f>nall be said of us that we havi* cringed to the 
power wlio'c aim has been employed t<» crush us. Ml we implore is, that 
an hnvocenl famdv may not be consigneil to ruin for an .itt of ours.’ 

The ‘ John Bull,’ with its accustomed malignity, disappointed 
in its expectation of seeing the paper suppressed, endeavoured to 
provoke tlio Governineut to resume its intention of revoking the 
license, and at the same time subject the wretched pi-oprietor to a 
iine, by endeavouring to establish, that any issue of the paper after 
the Chief Secretary’s letter of the 8th, was in violation of the law, 
and a display of what he termed ‘ radical insolence.’ The pro- 
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prietor therefore address^ the following letter to Mn Swintou, 
which was inserted in the * Chronicle’ of the 15th, with'tHe^ lr^ply 
subjoined : / 

* To GVor^f SnitUon^ Esq,, Acting Chit/ Seerelarg to Government. 

‘ SiB, ^ 

‘ As it has been affirmed In the ‘ John BuU* here, with a view do deubt of 
prejudicing the OoYemment against me, that the Sunday number of t^tc 
• Chronicie' was issued in violation of the press regulations, and that I was 
thus setting the Government at defiance, at the very moment 1 was appealing 
to its humanity, I trust you will pardon my soliciting the favour of your stat- 
ing, whether I was not rigiu in construing your letter of the 8th iiistaul, as a 
mere communication of the intention of Government, w iiich ^las to be fonnaily 
fulfilled on the following Monday. and in considering that iny license Waii not 
revoked till the formal notice alluded to by you, did actually issue. At fhu 
same time, I beg to assure you, that if I l»avo erred in my iulerpretalion of 
your language, the error was perfectly unintentional, for 1 could never have 
been so infatuated os to have at once subjected myself to a fine, and destroyed 
all hope of being allowed to continue the publication of my paper under tny 
license, merely in order to issue one unlicensed number. 

‘ I avail myself of this occasion to request also, in reference to your lettcir 
of the llth instant, that you will have the goodness to acquaint me whether, 
as lhal communication only aulhoii^os the publication of y esterday ’s number 
of the ‘ Bengal Chronicle,' I may continue the issue of it wiilioul a further 
notice from Government.— I have the honour to be, Sir, your obuejient 
seiviint, 

‘ M. D’Kozauio. 

‘ Uovjal Chi'onhlf G//i<'e, Diicmbtr 1-^. ISoii,’ 

‘ 7'o Mr. Mon(c D'liiKiirio. uiur of (he Ucngal Chvonicle. 

‘Sin, ’ itnierol Drjiartmcnt. 

‘ In it'ply to your UUiT of \/slerdaN, I .im direobd by flic Honour- 

iibli the X ICO PiesMlcnt i,i ('ouinil to m icr you to tnv icHcr of tin; same dale, 
f.ir th.‘ <1 ei-,ion of (io\einnn.it it-Mohn;; the lutnie issue o( the ‘Bengal 
Chronicle,’ niid to acijii'.rMi yon, tli.il in publishme tiie Niiinher of that 
I’aper oii hunth.v last, \oit coiictily ecu, tun d mv le’tir<»l llieSlIiiiistant,— 
I am. Sir. y om; oliedieiil ii\ant, 

‘ Gl o. Sn INTON, 

‘ \rling Chief Sec. toGovl.’ 

‘ Council Clidhihcr, (he Wlh Dtccnlid' IS2(> 

This tenniiMted fho coiiespopileiiee, ;iinl tli<* Paper is uccord- 
iiigly contiiined under a new ICditor. 

Since the receipt of the ‘ Statement’ given uhove, we have seen 
with as iiineli siirpii-e as lejrret, a parafrimph repeated in all the 
daily papers, annonnclnL' that tlie alih‘ tind exeollent journal, puh- 
lished bVi’lIr.Gieif? nt'the. ( ape off iood Hope, lias been enlirclyBup- 
pressedjby an ordci front Lord Bathurst, sent out fioin this country 
to the Governor at the ( ape. No explanation is given in the papers 
annovinctng this fact, ot the niusoft ot this arhiliary mcfisiirc. (for 
arbitrary it uuist ho, as no sentence ot a court of law could innict 
such a punishment ;) sft that we aic unable to say more, than ^hat 
whatever might he the nature or extent of its offence, the suppres- 
sion of the paper must have been an unjust mode of jiunishing it. 
If further information reaches us before our pages arc closed, we 
shall add it to the general news. 
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alleged corruption by sale of patronage at the 

INDIA HOUSE. 

A ORKAT bustle and outcry has been made at the India House^ 
about an alleged sale of a cadetship for TMuey ! (oh ! frightful 
contamination !) and the Directors, as in duty bound, raise their 
hands in virtuom indignation^ and threaten to overturn heaven 
and earth before they will desist from their search after, and ade- 
quate punishment of, the guilty parties ! ! All this is very laughable 
in the eyes of other people, and scarcely less so, we should think, 
in their own. The facts, as far as they have yet transpired, appear 
to be simply these : That a Director, wishing to oblige a friend, 
placed at his disposal a cavalry cadetship ; that this friend, having 
no use for it for any of his own sons or relatives, sold it to another 
friend who needed it, and was willing to pay the current price for 
it. This done, the purchaser, whose prudence was greater tlian 
his sagacity, goes to the India Douse to inquire whether the pay- 
ment of money for a cadetship would vitiate the appointment ; 
which, of course, loads to the discovery. In the investigation 
which followed, it has been ascertained, we hear, that the Director 
himself, who had made a gift of the cadetship to his friend, had 
no, knowledge either of Ids intention to sell it, or of the amount for 
'which it was sold, and that he actually received no portion of the 
pecuniary consideration for himself. This was accidentally in his 
favour, in this particular instance : but it ndght just as probably 
have been otherwise, as the purchase and sale of every description 
of Indian appointments, on first entering the service, is as notorious 
as the purchase and sale of scats in Parliament. A Director's 
annual salary is 300L To obtain this, there arc men who will 
spend 5000/., and pass five years of the most humiliating penance ; 
and when they get in, pay back iiearly all their salary in fines 
for non-attendance. What, then, is the great prize for which they 
spend this money, and make these sacrifices of their comfort, their 
independence, and sometimes even their characters? It is an- 
swered in one word — Patronage. What ? the mere pleasure of 
giving away appointments, without hope of any corresponding be- 
nefits, fees, or reward ? Hardly, we should think. The first class 
of claimants is that from which the votes come, by which a man 
has been brought into the Direction ; and appointments given to 
these, in gratefnJ recollections of past services, arc as much sold 
for a consideration as if they were paid for in money. Then come 
friends, who can help a Director into Parliament, if he is not there 
already ; or secure his next election if be is. Appointments given 
to the sons, relatives, or persons recommended by such friends 
as these, in hopes of future aid, arc as much sold as if they were 
exchanged for money. And so on throughout, whenever the ap- 
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pointmeut goes out of the Director’s own family : and while it is 
confined to these, it is in truth giving to them that provision which 
saves the necessity of their being fnrnished with money for their 
progress in life, which would be required in any other profession. 
The homely proverb says, ‘ a penny saved is a penny got,' and 
thus it is a cheap bargain for a man to spend 5000/. to get into the 
East India Direction, where he may make a better provision for his 
children, relatives, and dependents, however numerous, than 
50,000/. would enable him to do, if they were all to be brought up 
to other equally respectable and lucrative professions in life. 

Whether the practice of receiving money openly for Indian ap- 
pointments is common or not, we really do not know, any more 
than wc know that it is the practice to receive money for scats in 
Parliament, — because wc liave never had any actual negotiations or 
transactions with either. But after what Inis been disclosed by 
others, as to the practice of both these bodies, and the notorious 
and universal practice among all classes, of naming the precise 
prices of scats for certain boroughs, and the actual market value 
of writerships and cadetships for India, as well as the common 
mode of speaking of the account of Indian patronage, as being a 
certain number of thousands per annum to each Director, — no 
doubt can be entertained that the practice of selling, even for 
money, is by no means unusual ; though whetlier money, or money's 
worth, were received in payment, must be, in truth, nearly the 
same thing. The outcry raised by the Directors generally against 
their unhappy colleague, who happens to be caught in doing what 
they must all know is done privately by many nnioijg themselves, 
is a mere screen, but one wldch will be easily seen through, and re- 
flect anything but credit on themselves. 

What is wanted to do away with all tliis juggle of double dealing 
is this First, That the patronage should revert to the Proprie- 
tary body at large, to whom it of right belongs : Secondly, That 
every appointment should be sold to tlic highest bidder, the oidy 
checks being, that no man sliould enter on the appointment, even 
when bought, or receive any emolument from it, till qualified to 
pass a public examination, and prove his perfect fitness for^ the 
appointment purchased, and that he should be liable to dismissal 
from the service, on conviction, by trial, of incapacity, or infidelity to 
his trust. Thirdly, That the produce of such sales should form a 
general fund, to be added to the common stock of the Proprietaiy 
body, or be laid aside for liquidating debts. Fourthly, That the Di- 
rectors should be elected every year, by secret ballot; and that none 
should be even admitted as candidates who did not pass a public 
examination, and prove themselves qualified. Fifthly, That their 
salary should be rtused from 300/. to at least 3(J00/. a-ycar ; at 
which, with six efficient Directors* and one Chairman, (althougli the 
open or apparent expense of management would be 21,000/. a-ycar, 
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ipstead of 7,200/. under the present system,) it Would be much more 
than repaid, as to mere expense, by the difference in the produce 
of appointments ; and if the removal of temptation, by shutting 
out all necessity for misapplying patronage, be taken into conside- 
ration, as well as the importance which every Director would at- 
tach to a trust, with so handsome a salary, and the retention of it 
beyond a year, all depending on his preservation of the good opinion 
of his constituents — much would be gained, in point of economy, 
purity, and efficiency, by the change. For that seven young, vigour- 
ous, and competent Directors, could do more than twenty-four 
old, indolent, and incompetent ones, no man can presume to doubt. 
And as to their uiid<ngoing an examination to prove their fitness, 
it could hardly he objected to ; for surely, in a body where the 
very youngest servants are compelled to undergo such an exami- 
nation befoiM' they can take the lowest offices, there would be 
neither hardship nor inconsistency in asking that the masters should 
prove their competency in the same manner ; — since, to command 
requires at least as much fitness as to obey. 


fSUPHRhSSlON 01’ MU. OKKIO’.S AT illli CaPK 

. 01' wool) IIOPl . 

SfNCK (he aitich' on tin* Indian Ihc.vswa^ in type, we have received 
the details rolativt* to (Ins il:i;ji;in(ly iiii<jnifons and mramous ti’ansac- 
tion, and e<nisi(h'iin!^ i( as (li(‘ d-f of rfie Ih’itisli (iov(*i ninent in 
EngldUfl^ llumudi .;<» (lonl)( al (he siii;g(">tii)n nr reqiirst of tlie 
part^ who had so mneh uassi'a to (IkmiI tin* expression of public 
opini(ni at (lu* ('ap**. \^e eonfess (h.il il is even ihok* surprising 
(ban any thing which has (Ma nned in India, and slio\\s that a (Co- 
lonial Seeietarv in Ibis ‘ iVei*’ < onn( I \ , can la* lo (he fall as arbi- 
trary a tyiani as any ( Jov eni<u hna'i al in l In* (Cast, where des- 
potism Was first niiised la Its ( -.aille, and wlu'n* il is still thought 
congenial with the almoqdi(*i(? and n liuic of (lie soil. 

Our readeis will iX'inendn’r that ahou( two ye ’.rs ago, (\vc speak 
from rneinoi y,) .Air. (Jieig i(‘turned homo from the ('ajic of Good 
lIo])C to Mngland, (o seek ledress for the unlawful seizure of his 
printing press and inateiial'-, :m net <*omniit(cd by Ia>rd Charier. 
Somerset, or some of his myrmidons, (who had before unjustifiably 
suppressed tin aide and interesting peiiodical eommcnced by Mr. 
Pringle,) the efi’eet of which was to interrupt entirely the publica- 
tion of the paper for the printing of which those materials were 
used. Wc know from the best ovidonoe that Mr, Greig returned 
again to the Cape, not mcicly with the permission of the Govern- 
ment here, to resume Ins paper and his business, but that he was 
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at the Cape of Good Hope. 

furnished with an order for an entire new set of materials in lieu 
of those so seized, and, in short, that this public redress was ren- 
dered to him for the public outrage of which it was thus admitted 
he had been unjustly made the victim. Wo have been assured, 
moreover, that before be left this country to resume his publica- 
tion, which was still to be published under a license from the Go- 
vernment of the Cape, Earl Bathurst assured him, that before 
such licence should he withdrawn, jMr, Grcig should have some 
warning, and that oven then it should ouly amount to a temporary 
suspension of the publication for a liniited period, according to the 
degree and imturoof the otTcncc: that the editor should he heard 
it! his defence, before any dccisioti was !;i\en;.and that at all 
events, his publication t)l an Adxotiscr, ah a matter of profit in 
his business, should n(»t l)e intorupted at all. It was f\irther ad- 
mitted, that no measures wouhl In* tak« n foi any aitich' republished 
from the English papers, hut for such only as origimited at the 
Cape. Frail and unstable as this fonmlatio'i was, Mr. (Jreig yet 
relied on the int(‘giity of the eompaet nnuh' ; and on this ridinnee. 
entered on his voyage of letnin. 

It appears, then, that a London daiK j(Mii i-’l, the • Timrs’ (»f the 
25th of Janunrv l>s*2(i. eoatained e.n eitiele oa Ihi' < ast* of Mr. 
Buissinne, wliieli aiiiele, jh l)eiiii; jr-etihaily iulei (‘sling to the 
people of the Cape Coloiu , to whom Me Ihd' anno waiswadl known, 
as that (adony had Ihm'u tin' sciuie ol his jCM - eentioiis and suileriugs, 
was r('pi(h/i'th('(l Iroin tiie ‘ 'ram s' <>[ dannaiW 2o, l.s2(>, in the 
‘ Soutli Afiiean (a)mm(‘reial Ad\<Mlisei ’ ot .Ma\ 21, 1^20, and pro- 
bably reaelu'd this eonnliy in Angnst ot the sanu' year. In Oc- 
tober, 1820, or three months afterwaids, llie same ease of Mr. 
Buissinne was stat(’(l and arum'd u|»on at gunit in the 

‘Oriental IL'inld,' by the ahh' author <d’ a senes <d papeis pub- 
lished in this joniiial under tlie signal nie ot ‘ A C \rn ( oi.ONiST.’ * 
And, after these tliiee puhlie/alions (d ll\(; same east*, had been be- 
fore the world, tliat in the ‘■Timi's^ lor In mont hs, that in th«‘ 

‘ Cape JournaC for 10 months: and that in the *• Oritnital Ileriild 
for six months, Loid Bathurst, upon the meia* suggestion ot fjOrd 
Charles Somerset, with(»nt lu'aring any evidence, or offering any 
other reasoH, clioso to (‘xereise his arbitral y power in the most 
tyrannical manner imaginable, by sending out an order for the im- 
mediate suppression of the oidy one of tlie throe offending journals, 
that he could suppress, (though no doubt he wanted not ihe will 
to crush them all,) and this too in spite ot stipulations, conditions, 
pledges, or by whatever other name they may ho called, on the 
faith of which alone the paper w'as ever resumed ! 
not be supposed to exaggerate any thing, we hero subjoin a copy of 
the official letter addressed to the Proprietor of the paper, which 
has been transmitted to us from the spot: 

* See ‘ Oriental Ilerald ’ for October, 1836, vol. xi. p. 39. 
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Suppresmn of Mr. Greig's Newspaper 

Cape qfQood Hope, Colonial Qitee, 
SiE, March 10, 1927. 

t am directed by his Honour, the Lieutenant Governor, to inform you that 
in conseqiience of a publication in the ‘ South African Commercial Adver- 
tiser’ of Wednesday, the 24th of May last, containing a statement, entitled 
‘ Mr. Bui8slnn6’s Case,’ and which has been represented by His Excellency 
the Governor, Lord Charles Somerset, to be of a false and calumnious na- 
ture, his Honour has received instructions from his Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, to cancel the license under which you are allowed to 
print and publish that Journal. 

You will, therefore, from this date, consider that license as cancelled and 
of no effect. — 1 have the honour to be. Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) Richard Piaskett, 

Secretary to GovertiMent, 

Here is no ‘ warning ’ as promised, — no ‘ temporary suspension’ 
as agreed,— no ‘ hearing in defence before judgment’ as pledged : 
but on the mere representation of the very man, whose conduct 
was the subject of complaint, that these complaints were ‘ false 
and calumnious* (and what guilty man was ever accused who did 
not say the same thing ?), without the least acknowledged effort on 
the part of Lord Bathurst to ascertain, by evidence, whether they 
were false or true, an order is sent out to inflict total ruin on an 
individual, who, for aught that appears, might, however mortifying 
to the feelings of Lord (.harlcs Somerset, have been speaking 
nothing hut the truth, and by tliis means doing the greatest service 
to the community ! If tlic facts stated in the ‘ case of Mi;. Buis- 
sinne’ were really ‘ false and calumnious,’ Lord Charles might 
have brought his a(!tion, or information, or indictment, either 
against the ‘Times’ or the ‘Oriental Herald,’ and proved the 
allegations to he ‘ false and calumnious ’ before a jury. But, there 
his mere assertion that they were so, would go for nothing ; and, 
perhaps, he had no proof to othu*. The task of sneaking silently to 
Lord Bathui*st’s office, and there making his representation, was, 
however, an easy one ; and as the suppression of the ‘ Cape Jour- 
nal ’ was equally as easy to Lord Bathurst, the one costing only a 
morning’s ride to the Colonial Office, and the other, an order for 
Mr. Plaskett to pen Ins sliort letter — this was no doubt preferred 
by both ; for English courts of justice and impartial juries are 
things of which all official functionaries, and especially guilty ones 
stand in horror. 

We do not think it necessary to say a word more on the subject, 
being pei*9uadcd that this is one of those flagrant and detestable 
abuses of power, in which the mention of the bare facts is more 
severely impressive tluiu any commentary that can be given on 
them. But we shall show what was the opinion entertained of it 
on the spot by the following documents, copies of which have also 
reached us through the same channel. 

We should add, that on the 12th of March, two days after the 
suppression of the Paper, a requisition was made to Sir Richard 
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plaakctt, the Secretary, signed by upwards of fifty respectable 
inhabitants of Cape Town, requesting permission of the Gorornor 
to hold a meeting on the 15th, ‘ for the purpose of takbg into con- 
sideration the circumstances attending the suppression of the 
South African Commercial Advertiser Newspaper/' ' This 
sonable request was, however, refused ; and as there is a law still 
in force at the Cape (of Dutch origin, but now made British by 
rdoption) which makes it felony for more than two persons to 
meet together in that colony, without permission from the Govern- 
ment ! — a law which Lord Charles Somerset is said himself to have 
threatened to put into execution on a former occasion, when he 
suppressed a Literary Society in the same arbitrary manner, no such 
meeting could take place. The following is a copy of an Address 
to the Editor of the Paper, (Mr. Greig being the Proprietor 
and Printer.) dated on the 13th, three days after its suppres- 
sion, and as honourable to the public spirit and independence 
of the inhabitants (how different from the conduct of the pre~ 
tended friends of the freedom of the Press in India !) as it must be 
gratifying to his own feelings : 

‘ To J. Fairbairtif Esq.^ Editor qf the Commercial Advertiser.* 
i Sir, ‘ Cape Tonm^ March 18, 1827. 

‘ We, the undersigned inhabitants of Cape Town and its vicinity, have 
learned with the utmost concern and regret, that an order from Earl Bathurst, 
Ills Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, has been received by the 
C-oIonial Government, to prevent the further publication of the ‘ South African 
Commercial Advertiser.’ 

* Deeply as we lament this circumstance, but forbearing to inquire into the 
tnolives which may luive induced his Majesty’s Secretary of Stale for the 
Colonies to adopt this measure, we cannot withhold the cxj)reHsion of tho 
satisfaction which tlie Paper has so generally given us, and the loss which, in 
our opinion, the colony will sustain by its suppression. 

‘ In a colony, circumstanced as is the Settlement of llieCnpe of Good Hope, 
where a small population is scattered over an immense tract of country, and 
where the progress of iinprovemenl, and the dillusiun of enlightened ideas, 
are consequently retarded by tlje dithctilty of communication, a Newspaper 
conducted with the abiliti/ intffjrilif which were displayed in the columns 
of the * Advertiser,’ atroids inslruclion to thu people, ami, by inducing them to 
reflect on their true inlerests, renders them more useful members of society. 
The deprivation, theiefore, of lliis benefit is severely fell by us as tu incalcu- 
lable loss to the colonists in general. 

‘ It would be superfluous »o euun'eralc the benefits, nay the blessings, whiclt 
Would resuUto this colon) liiun tlie estanlisliment ot a ' KuluPukss.’ i liese 
have become apparent from the good clf. cis icsulting from the circulation of 
your independent Journal, by which — vie lake the whole colony to wituess— 
the principles of lopaltj/, morality, m^Hyood order have been constantly main- 
tained and enforeed. . 

* In alluding to the blessings of a tree press, v»e cannot, however, refinin 
from remarking one circum-'iancc peculiarly aJeeliug this colony ; namely, 
that had your valuable Journal existed ficm the year 1814, the destructive 
depredation of the paper currenev , with the eonseipicnt viaste of property aiui 
ruin of many respectable inhabitants, would have bren foreseen and prevented. 

* Considering that it is nycessarily the lot of the upright coocittctor of a 
political publication to j»oint out and expose public abuses wherever they 
may be found to exist, we beg leave to express our conviction of the tmpar* 
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vaA fiiiruess with whiQb you baye performed this painful part of vonr 

•*»% ^ * • y 

/ ne earnestly trust that you may once more he enabled to resume the 
editorship of the “ South African Commercial Advertiser,*^ repeating that we 
regard the loss of it as prejudicial to the best interests of the colony. 

* In conclusion, we beg to assure you that we sincerely sydipatbisi; with the 
proprietors of the Paper, who are exposed to ^ch unex^tlijd losses by its 
suppression ; and wishing you a prosperous voyage, and thatii^e may speedily 
have the pleasure of again seeing you amongst us, we bog leave to subscribe 
ourselves, with respect and esteem, Sir, your obliged and obedient servants • 
(Signed) VV. Hawkins, ’ 

Agent for East India Affairs, 
And about one hundred other signatures. 

A mcmoiial to the King in Council was innnodiately drawn up, 
and put in course of signature, to be brought to England by Mr. 
Fairbairn himself, who is now daily cxpO(‘tcd. But as w*e do not 
wish to impair the utility or the force of this doeurnent, by antici- 
pating its publication, wc reserve the copy of it, wdiich has been 
sent us, for a future Numheu*, after it has b(*en regularly presented 
and hedonic un otficial paper, which will not he long delayed. 


ADMISSION OK THK NATIVKS OK INDIA TO SIT ON JURIliS. 

In one of our rcieiif Numbers, w(‘ jepuhlisli'ui, from the Bengal 
Papers, a charge of theChiet’ Justiee (d’ tin* Sii)>rome ('ourt at 
Calcutta, in which he adveited to tin* nnival in India of the Act 
of Parliament gianting to th<' Natives tin? privilege of sitting on 
Juries ; as well as the ohs(‘i vations of (he ‘ (Joveiiimcnt (ia/.ette * 
on tlM? same subjeet, both of nhieh evinced :i strong disposition on 
the part of thes(‘ authoritie.s to la'sc objfa'tions, if not to excite 
most unfavourable iiupre^siou^, as to tli's ‘ iiuiovatiou ’ on the 
* wisdom ol our anct'.siois* among our lliiidoo and IVIobainmedan 
fellow-subjects. Whatever may be the prof<>,mons oi the ruling 
authorities cither here or iu India, (and they are as abundant as 
they are cheap and easy to be made,) there are no actual intenti(ms 
or even desires on the part of either to add to the importance, the 
dignity, or the freedom of tl^e people in that country. As much 
knowledge as will keep np a show of education, hut still keep them 
unenlightened, may he permitted ; as much freedom of speech as may 
enable them freely to praise, hut subject them to jmnishment when 
they doi’O to censure, may he also conceded : and us much admission 
to with Europeans in public duties as may sound lik,e a grant 
of poliHcal privileges without in reality advancing them a step — 
conftaing the privileges, in short, to such as are hardly worth accep- 
tance^il also deemed safe to indulge. In this light, it is that the 
adinlsaior of Natives of India to sit on Fetit Juries, hut exclud- 

ing them frodi sitting on Grand Juries, has beeft regarded by them 
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with aad Bot unacconntahl^ coldnett, ftnd the professed ob- 
ject of the Bill is therefore likely to be defeated. If the Preddent 
of the Board of Control possessed the knowledge which hp ought 
to have of IndiaD feelings and Indian manners, he would have kno^n 
that the class of persons who sit on Petit Juriesi# Indib coatela 
many with whom Natives of rank and character would not eonsdbl 
to sit or act ; while on Grand Juries it wonld be an object Of am* 
bition to even the highest amongst them to do both ; and in this 
sphere, a^ociated with English gentlemen, they might have been 
much more useful than in the lower one. We have seen a letter 
from Bombay, dated at the latter end of December, 1826, which 
states that Sir Edward West, the Chief Justice of that Presidency, 
had conferred with aud received the opinions of the most intelligent 
individuals of all the Native castes and classes, previous to the 
forming the regulations consequent upon this act ; and that the 
general feeling was one of unwillingness, even among the inferior 
classes, to sit as Petit Jurors, unless the superior classes of the 
same caste, or sect, should be eligible to sit as Grand Jurors also, 
occasionally. It appears that the same feeling prevails in Bengal 
and at Madras, though at the latter place they have got up a pub- 
lic meeting, (think of this ! in a country where it is the constant 
answer to all attempts at discussion, that there is no public to take 
an interest in it, and no public opinion to mdve !) which may truly 
he characterised by the expressive epithet applied by the Duke of 
Wellington to some of the county meetings in England, namely, 

‘ a farce.^ We shall insert the report of this meeting at length, 
as it appears in the ‘ Madras Courier ’ of the Ist of December 
1826, by which it will be seen, from the speech of the Sheriff espe- 
cially, that it was not convened to discuss or to ascertain the real 
oj)inions of the Natives on the subject, but to declare n previously 
arranged set of opinions, such as were known to be agreeable 
to the ruling authorities, so that all the Sheriff had to do was to 
caution them against the indulgence of ‘ unnecessary discus- 
sion,' — to support the respect due to the high authorities, — to tell 
the meeting that it should form an appropriate petition, stating 
their objections to be employed as jurors (before they discussed 
whether such objections existed or not). The meeting was over 
very soon, every thing being conducted with such regard to dis- 
patch, that when one of the heads of a caste wished to retire Into a 
room with his followers, in order, after what they had heard, to 
form an opinion before they expressed it, (a request that must be 
admitted to have been extremely reasonable,) it was objected to 
him that this ‘ would take up time unnecessarily ^ which Direc- 
tion was supported, and the more rapid mode of expressing an 
Opinion, without taking up time to form it, or to ascertain whither 
the opinion expressed was just or otherwise, was aaopte||^ And 
at the euAof this ^extraordinary proceeding, the Sheriff #fli ac- 
tually thanked by the Natives (according to the Report) not 
Oriental Herald, VoL 13 * 
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tlid discliftrgc of his oimk dbai’e of the duties, ^bnt 
t^y " out {to ofh^s) the fhanner in wmh ffie 

^^emly movho he conducted, mat an accoDainodating ISheriff ! 
and what a t^aly accommodating meeting to conform so rmidily to 
hia; instructions ! ! The following is the report : 

< Wo hare been requested tegive insertion totho following report of the 
proeeedlngs of the Meeting of the Native Inhabitants of Madras, which was 
held on Saturday last, pursuant to the notice of the Sheriff. 

* At a Meeting of the principal Hindoo Inhabitants and beads of different 
castes, -held at a house formerly the shop of Mt-ssrs. Ashton and Co., situated 
at Black Town, in Popham’s Broad-way, on Saturday, the 25th day of Novem- 
ber, 18»3, pursuant to the Notice of the SherilF, for tiie purpose of taking into 
consideration the Act of Parliament passed in England regarding the appoint- 
ment of J urors in this country. 

‘ The Assembly consisted of the most respectable Hindoo Inhabitants of 
Madras, in number more than a thousand. 

* The Sheriff having taken the chair, addressed the Meeting as follows 

* Gentlemen — At the requisition of several respectable Native inhabi- 
tants of Madras, I solicited, and obtained the sanction of the Honourable the 
Governor in Council, to convene the meeting of the Native inhabitants now 
assembled. 

* “ To mark the object of this meeting, I shall read to you the letter soli- 
citing It, and the sanction of the Government.— (The Sheriff then read the 
letters.) 

* “ From the time that has transpired since my public notification of the 
lAth instant, I doubt not you are come prepared to take into consideration the 
object for whicli you are here assembled. 

* “ It might bo justly deemed presumption on my part were I to offer an 
opinion on the Acts of the Legislature, nor is it my intention to offer you any 
advice on the subject. But before I call upon you to nominate your Chairman, 
I trust I may bo permitted to suggest to you the course, which it strikes me, 
you ongM to pursue, to prevent unnecessary discussion, and to enable you 
more effectually to attuui the object of your wishes with due decorum and 
respect towards the high authorities appointed to frame Rules and Regula- 
tions for the Appointment, Fotm of Summoning, &c. of Juries. 

* “ I therefore submit to you, Gentlemen, the propriety of selecting a Com- 
mittee (not too numerous) from each of the castes here present, who may pos- 
sets your entire confidence, to discuss the subject, (should it not have already 
met with mature consideration^) and to frame an appropriate Petition to the 
Honourable the Judges of the Supreme Court of .ludicature, stating tour 
OB riOTlONSTO being EMPLOYED AS JURORS. 

* “ It now only remains with me to tender you my humble services in prf- 
senting your Petition to the Honourable the Judges of the Supreme Court. 
And, Gentlemen, I have now to request you will make your selection cf a 
Chairman." ' 

Resolved unanimously, that the wannest thanks of the Meeting be given 
to the Sheriff for calling the Meeting. 

* The Assembly then requested Vennalacunty Soob Row Bramin to pre- 
side; an^ having taken his seat, he explained to the Assembly wbat the She- 
riff had diated, and interpreted the Act of Parliament in the Tamil and Te- 
lugoo languages, and requested the Assembly to state their Individual opinion 
respecting Ihe Act. < 

* Ckimiatomlby Moodetiar tlien stated or read his opinion to the following 

* The object of this Meeting is to collect the opinori of the Hindoos of Ibis 
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town, on tHe inbj^ of a Ulm lotoly ^ 
declared eligible to aet as /orors like 

the Supreme Court should think fit, in cases of a ^Imlnal aatuto, per- 
sons of our own religion are to be tried. 

* “ Since ibis law became known at Madras, it has been, the subj eol of aiy 
discussion and consideration, and some European Oentlenm hate i wy g* 
plained to several among us, that the privilege ^^ch has ^s ^ 
ferred on us. Is very valuable, and ought to be received with gvMtu^; mu 
someofthe Native Inhabitants, who are 

ffuaae and European customs, have, at timeu, spoken of this measure as one 
thirt is likely to be beneficial to the Hindoo community. 

‘ “ Others have considered, that to our present condition, wo are not suBeJ- 
ently educated,' or advanced in knowledge to 

ilQtv which, as Jurors, we shall have to perform ; and it njusi adralt^, 

S’ Bine-tenths of our number are totally ignorant of 

and have never been in the Supreme Court during a 'f>»“ 

ftnv of US are in the least acquainted witlvthe rules of English law, and pw- 

h2n« thflre is not a single individual who can understand the distinctions 

Kd to erisU» r»?ect to offences against the Uw »» »» 

ifVe Mt M Jurors, we shall bo required to convict or to adquit our eo«n- 

“*At a criminal trial we may understand the evidence given by 
AI a ^ htinnen to know the character and condition in 

the penalty of death, there are very tew am . g , ^ i,„™rtance. To ibe 

->»■ 

shall lose whatever [ g“all not be able to understand w^l 

Prosecution or the can never be produced by an in- 

may be addressed to us, niav be. This obMrvallon will apply 

terpreter, however skilful Jf Judge, which most be inter* 

in a much stronger the most intelligent amoog us to 

:ss- CuS ™ 

venture to pronounce a verdict, wnicn y v 

life, or occasion some other P'*"**'*”*';^; .ho perform the 

•“If we are to act as Jurors at the ^ and let any one present r*- 

duty of attending the b,. placed, if liable to be lummoned sod 

0cct on the situation in which h . . (l,at body deposited to a place 

to be kept for hours f ^ to spprSch. 

which Bromins and respectable Hmaoosoug ^ ^ 

• “ On the Prese“V"''*’'??’v‘ f“.J,‘’bri,wn our au.Mi but, to tto ti M of 
ferences aod disttoetions which txtot belwetn qaartels of castes towo»l^ 
offenoes, which may have been occas X. .m ^ ^ery diPcuH^iud 

the common feeling of great ’ imJcenceof 5« pwty 

an impartial Jury to determum on the ^ n„,re 

Thi c^neBSsofaoocqaittsJ orao^TlrtJ^ b, 

preiodldS^to the eonaictlng parties, thsn If tne par y 
tried as here tofbre. 

‘2 S 2 
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* U 8aW».H»l. a similar <iiea8ttre,lia8 beca tried at Cey^B* aadt^hal^ifi 

beaB very beneficial. On this subject, there are auTe^t^ o]^. 
ill^s ; but the people of Ceylon, who seryeefl Jurors, differ esse'Dtially from 
otMves, and pe^aps, are better 0tted 'for the benefit which, it isl ^id’ has 
beeDeonferre(l 6n,^hem. There, the judges perform circuits at a distance 
from the shai of government, and unless they were enabled to i^ddjjnen to 
perform the dutjr of jurors, itwonld be necessary either to takeTMfo^i^s 
with the judges, or to abandon that mode of trial. At Madias, the jhdgea 
constantly administer justice in one court. 

‘ “ A time may arrive hereafter when the Hindoo population of this place 
may overcome the difficalties which have been noticed ; but it is for those 
amongst hs, who are not competent to the task, to consider and declare, whe> 
ther, iu our present condition we are fitted for the duty we may be required to 
perform i and if not, whether we ought not to represent subraissively, but 
earnestly, to the Judges of the Supreme Court, that we are at present desir* 
OU3 of being excluded from the privilege extended by the late act of Parlia- 
ment to the Natives of this Presidency. 

* “ There are many points of a minor nature which must occur to any one 
who may have witnessed or heard of the criminal proceedings of the Supreme 
Court ; and which illustrate the inconvenience that would result from our at- 
tending as jurors. Whatever may be the day, or however indispensable, we 
may think it, to perform particular ceremonies, either for family purposes, or 
in the celebration of festivals, we must attend punctually or be subject to 
fines. We cannot, daring a trial, take any refreshment, that, by our customs, 
is not permitted. We must continue together until our opinion is found ; and 
it is ^sible,that, with every regard to our religion and our prejudices, men 
may be brought together, who have never before sat on the same form or car- 
pet, and whose sitting together would constitute a mental derangement to the 
one or the other, and perhaps tho feeling might be mutual. Thus circum- 
stanced, any unanimity of opinion would be difiicult of attainment, 

* “ Although, In certain cases, about thirty years ago, half the jury were Hin- 
doos, the other half were Europeans, and the Court of that time, was not 
conducted by any regular forms or proceedings. The Judges were not lawyers, 
and the course was better within the comprehension of the Natives, who were 
usually selected to fill the office. What then happened to terminate the sum- 
moning of Natives to serve on the Jury, is within the recollection of a few 
only. It is for our present considcraiion, whether we are yet competent to 
understand and to perform the duty 1 

* “ Should this Assembly be of opinion that the period has not yet arrived, 
when we can venture to exercise the privilege which the British Parliament 
seem to have offered us, let us form a committee to prepare a respectful andjbe- 
coming representation to tho Judges of the Supreme Court, to whom the fram- 
ing of the rule is delegated, expressing our thanks for the benefit intended to 
be conferred, and explaining our reasons for wishing to decline it. It may 
also be proper to convey a similar representation to the Government, by 
which we are protected. 

* ** The sentiments stated by Chinnatomby Moodcliar, and his proposal, were 
declared by tho Cliairman to be in conformity with his own, and for himself, 
Ipd OB behalf of the Bramin caste, recommended that they should be adopted 
by the meeting. Poompavey Annasawmy Moodeliar supported the proposal 
for himself and on behalf of the other Nattawars, with the exception of a few 
persons, in number about twenty, whp desired to be ftirnlshed with an extract 
of thq pisieoediaga of the late Mayor’s court, exhibiting the namew of ’the 
Hip4o^nbab^tants who formerly acted as jurors in that court, for the par- 
pose oraif Ing their opinion within a month. This latter suggestion was se- , 
CoBded SylSonttote Mootiah Moodeliar.” 

* 'ilie bpinihh abd proposal of Chinnatomby Moodeliar, seconded Ot reiMm- 
Mended by the Chairman, was alto supported by Nsanisevoy Chottyir^ (br 





hinwelf, attdbnlMhiirorhi»‘ibut^ tod itfWtiSi 

self, tnd 00 behalf of bUoaste; ^ 

Vencataaawmy Chetiy, on behalf of the Dessayoea, aibed 
pennissii^a to retire into a room for the purpose of/emwj? W 
was seconded by Mootoosawmy Naick, but objeotM to by jRoompafeyAop* 
gawmy Mboddiiar, on the ground that It would take or Ti¥E 
rily, which objection was supported by Nlneappah Moodeliar. i . 

♦ The Sheriff suggested that those people who wished to retire late a aej^ . 

stand up, as also those who made the objection to It, in order to po|nt <pt the 
loajority and minority. Eight Members of the Dessayees, then stood np, ^ 
wishing to retire, but twenty having objected to U, the original propo^, 
was negatived. * , . . 

‘ It was then unanimously agreed, by the Members of all tho (MtaSr 
respectable persons of each caste shoidd be appointed to fom a ConiQwtea 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the best mode of franung wa pre* 
naring a respectful memorial to the honourable the Judges of the •uprepa 
Court, and another to the Honourable the Governor in Council, 
the thanks of the Hindoo Inhabitants of Madras for the benefit Intended to ^ 
conferred by the Act of Parliament, and explaining the reasons for wishing to 

decline it. ^ u u* 

‘ The following persons were then nominated to form the committee: 

* Bramihical Caste.— V ennalacunty SoobRow; M. 

Vumpackum Ragaviah Braminy ; Woodraghery Audy Narralnulah Braminy 
and Nagaloo Sashiab Braminy. 

‘ Nattawars, or Right Hand.— Poompavoy Annasau^y Moodeliar , 
Chimialomby Moodeliar; Covoor Soondram Moodeliar; 

Moodeliar; Cannore lyahsawmy Moodeliar; Conjevarara Sabapty Moode- 
liar ; Muddyralah Yaterazloo Naidoo ; and Ponnah Pillay. 

‘ DESSAYEES.-Seemapoorty Vencatasawmy Chetty ; , 

Naidoo; P. Connary Chetty ; Parombackum bashachellah Naidoo, and 
Balasalah Ramasawmy Naidoo. „ , u 

‘ NAr.ARUMwAR.-On the part of SoocoowAR.-Rot^ah KistniMwPy 
Chetty ; Y. Appiah Chetty ; and Mada bambavasevah Chett}^ 

‘ oi the part of CoLLASVAU.-Callah Ragayah Chetty ; G. 

Chetty ; A. ^encatavamah Chetty; M. Narrasimmaloo Chetty ,andC,Rt- 

ma-sawmy CheUy. y Chetty; Amachellah Chetty; 

ra«n!;« Ch”«y; Chuck, avurdy Chetty; Vurdapah Chetty: IU«».w«, 

propoacd, that the thank, of the ra,..^ 
should be given to the Chaiiman for his able conduct In the chair , which was 

“■“S; b, .!» 8|„i« » Aumblr. r« b. 

manner In which the roeot^wa, conducteo, ^ Row.’ 

• Madtaa, S7th of Nov. 1888. 

we take leave to append the 
Editor of th^' Seniral Hv^,’ of the 18th 
three dayi after the Veport had he« rcpoblfahed m •“« 
dcaerviai attention, not merely from their hewg suPW^ 6y 

rntTLioninB. Uich to ij«lf •• Wfh to 

because they are written m to country, and among to people 
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^ jciission relate, imd by one whosa local; ^owledge 
most deservedly excite confidence in tnose who read his ohserva* 
tlens heror He says : 

* We intended to have taken gome notice last week of the mmio|p of the 
Native Ink^bitigsis of Madras, an acconnt of which anpeared Ui c^r phper 
of Friday, hut have been obliged, for Want of time, to defer it ftU this morn- 
ing. The “ Government Gazette*' says, “ the result Is exactly what hmlcl^ 
pated; they voted it a privilege, with which they wonld willlnkly dispense, 
id.** and concludes, “such must ever be the consequence of a premature 
attempt to transfbr the usages of one form of society to , another, to which 
thdy aro wholly foreign and 'unfitted.** The end of our contemporary’s 
paragraph Imre forgets the beginning, for it seems to have escaped him. that 
thtd vwy public meeting, at the shop in Popham’s Broadway, is one of those 
asfgos of Rireign society, which he thinks it premature to transfer to India. 
He forgets that public meetings, except for voting adulatory addresses, are 
only knovm wid tolerated under free governments, and that if any difficulty 
Igfpund in making a change in judicial proceedings, there must he a tenfold 
grmiter difflonlty In the premature attempt to cause the free expression of 
public opinion by those who think it little better than insanity to court gra> 
tttitous trouble and regpon),ihUilj/, Responsibilty is an awful word, from 
which great men shrink as well as little ones, and if it appears to a Hindoo 
that the quantum Incurred by his verdict on a petty larceny trial, at which he 
ia o^ligpd to attend by authority, is more than he would like, it is evident 
roat he would shrink from volunteering to speak and vote at a public meeting, 
unless he were quite sure that his efforts would be graciously accepted by 
L<ord and Master. 

flowever, we need not be surprised at some slight discrepancies on the 
part of the “Government Gazette,** for we shall find, as we proceed, that the 
whole business Is full of contradictions which it would puzzle the most in- 

S mlous of our contemporaries to reconcile. The thing was well got up, and 
e principal actot, Mr. Chinnatomby, performed his part to admiration . but 
here wo come to another extraordinary dilemma ; the delivery of a speech In 
good English by a man who alleges that he will not be able to understand 
what Is addressed to him even with the assistance of an interpreter : from 
which It follows either that he is one of the best qualified persons that could 
be found to sit on a jury, or that the speech is not his own, and that be is 
merely the wooden oracle of some cunningly concealed Priest. But allow* 
ing the speech to have been delivered in Tamul or Telugoo, and that the 
orator and his countrymen do not understand English, their ignorance of the 
lapguaffe is not moro likely to be prejudicial to the course of justice than 
of the Jddges. of the Supremo Court, who, we take it, are not often able to 
dispense with the assistance of an interpreter ; and therefore^the argument, if it 
is gooa for any thing, proves too much — more at least then Mr. CbinnatoiDby 
would like to venture upon ; namely, that the trials of Natives ought to be 
Conducted solely by their countrymen, or persons equally skilfUl in the lan- 
guage of both prisoner and witnesses. 

* In criminal trials. Counsel are not allowed to the Prisoner, and suppos- 
ing the remarks of the Prosecuting Counsel could not be understood without 
irlmerjpreter, as they are generally short, they might be translated with 
Httle Inconvemence. Points of law are rarely left to the determination of a 
Jur^,' ''knd the summing up of the Judge would alone present any 

« sully, but surely none that might not be ovdCcome by aft Intelligent in- 
fCtev. * '*• 

‘ The objection as to serving on Coroner*sji1iquests and. trials for capital 
ol^ncoa is ^ijy luVmounted. It docs hot apiMr likely that what Govem- 
met^ cohfera an a Imqn, it should convert into In instrument of opp^sion; 
ahdof hourilc dvdy'^rson would be excused whose religious scru^es make 
shch duii^ abhorrent,^ With regard to the profound ignorance which the 
•nUor considers is to disqualify himself and countrymen from perfonning the 
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duties of Jurymen, wo sltPVifi be glad to be In^mecl wtua pem^Ur l^w- 
tedge is feqtUted fbr exerdtsing this fttoetlOQ mit U' tm 
erery sbopkdeper in the Battr* We have beared iu VugUib hM¥Mk dm 
meaning of plaintiff and defendant, and yet they gave UTeraMt whiohiliowo^ 
they fully understood the nterits of the case. ^ides. it 1^ W®il knowiv |nat 
an institution similar in many respects to that of Junex has long piloted in 
India— the Punchayet, and has been strongly recommended by men wh0 hgtb 
had the best opportunities of nnderstandlng the Natlxe character : iSO need* 
only name Malcolm, Munro and Elphinstone as anthorlUes In fkton^oi this 
analogous institution. 

' It appears by the speech before us that Juries de mediitaU were, }ii uie 
at Madras about thirty years ago ; why they wore dlscontlnned our otat^ 
does not say, but contents himself wiUi telling us that ills in the recoltOoHoti 
of a few only. We should like to be inform^ why they were (Il 80 o|dinU 0 d, 
However their existence for any length of time is a sufficient answw to tno 
objection he now raises as to the prejudices of religion. He rehisci tb idmll 
the analogy between Madras and Ceylon, where the experiment has btW 
fairly tried and found completely successful; he says the Ceylonese trepor- 
haps better fitted for the benefit that has been conferred on them than our- 
selves.” This reads very much like a sneer. Sir A. Johnstone and all hhi 
successors, the Judges, as well as the local Government, have described tho 
introduction of Juries, not merely as a good judicial instrument, but ai^tba 
means of gaining over multitudes of influential Natives to the EngUsH .lUta- 
rests, winch was remarkably exemplified in the last Kandyan war. WouW 
the Madras orator insinuate that his townsmen are not so loyal as the 
lonese ; or has he a secret motive for not wishing to strengthen the cxUtWg 
Government? 

‘ It does appear to us that Mr. Wynn’s Act begins at the wrong epd, aud 
excludes Natives from the duties for which they are best fitted ; and where 
their services would be of essential utility. Whatever objection |he most 
seruimlous amongst them may feel at the examination of a corpse or the con- 
demnation of a criminal, wc are quite sure that there are many Natives, in this 
dty at least, who would have uo objection to servo on Grand Juries, 
their accurate knowledge of Native habits and character, would ^hle them 
to sift evidence far better than any European, and where they would only as- 
sociate with Gentlemen whom they are accustomed to regard with esteem and 


respect. 

‘ One observation naturally presents itself. If the Natives are really w Ig- 
norant, that with the assistance of an interpreter they cannot understand 
coramoa proceedings of a Court of Justice, «hat becomes "/‘h® ^8^ ^ 
bo apprehended from a free Euglish Press? >/»»,. ‘Z® ?5TS2 

by what they cannot be made to comprehend? If they so anxioftfly shnnk 
from trouble^aud responsibility, eren when called “P®“ 
what probability is there of their emtorktng to yf* 

to exite jealousy and displeasure. The whole U » 

are told b^he help of an English institution, that English insat ntiiw^w lll 

not suit the present slate of society. A man ^es sm 

prove blmseff wd “‘‘ff ^ ‘ hare 


lion of abstaining from reirosumeui, wu«i 

deliberating, are always debarred both meat wd 5 ^ 

the inhabi^to of M&s are not fit jSle 

government, though the Ceylonese are! that is, that a ® 

fZ TZm moreet^proat b, the 

than thoae who are mnob far^r advanced ; ^ that tim duUw 

life will be better performiB by rWfopeasMls “<> ‘«”®J“i ,l 

men like himself who get up puMW meellngg and make long speecbe 

ihmu.’ 
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In the ‘ Madras Gazette' of the 4th or 5th of December, ap- 
«ened a letter, dated on the let, the day on which the report of 
Ihis meeting first appeared in the ‘ Madras Courier,’ in which the 
writer, signing himself ‘ AsuTicus,’ points out the absurdity of 
most of the objections raised, and shows the whole proceeding to 
have been what indeed it was hardly necessary to prore, after the 
report itself, a thing ‘ got up’ by the authorities, for the' sake of 
putting a good appcaranee on their own coldness towards the in- 
troduction into India of European institutions. On this letter 
(which is republished in the ‘ Hurkaru’ of the 21st of December 
1820,) the Editor makes the following sensible observations ; 

‘ We extract from the “ Madras Courier,” a letter on the subject of the late 
meeting, which completely confirms our conjectures as to the speech «f 
Chionetomby Moodeliar. It asserts the opinion of intelligent Natives to be, 
that the meeting was suggested, and the course of their proceeding pointed 
09t, by some person in authority, and that, therefore, they suppressed their 
own private opinions. In another part of the letter it is said, that some of 
lh| rich Natives, of whom the orator is understood to be one, entertain great 
ie^usy of their own countrymen, and are envious to prevent the diminution 
which their own consequence might sustain from the rivalship of a greater 
number of candidates for distinction, which they apprehend might be acquired 
by those who would display activity and talent as Jurors. We are glad to 
find, that this meeting is considered at Madras, as it is here, a mere blind to 
screen an object, and not as expressing the real sentiments of those for whose 
benefit the late Act was intended. It would be very poor encouragement for 
Government to proceed in the liberal course of legislation, of which, we 
trust, the Jury Act is only a foretaste, to find, at the outset, its objects 
misunderstood, and its gift considered as a burthen rather than a boon. We 
should be glad to hear that the Natives in this town were preparing to 
express their real sentiments on the occasion, unbiassed by any influence. 
We apprehend the result would differ considerably from that of the meeting 
at Ma^s. It seems singular, that whilst the British Government succeeds 
80 well In moulding the Natives of India to such of our usages as are exclu- 
sively adapted to the maintenance of their own authority, those which are 
exclusively intended for the benefit of the people should be considered as 
wholly foreign and unfitted for their present stale of society.* 

After this, we have only to express our hope that some sincere 
friend of India, who has a seat in the House of Commons, will take 
upon himself the duty of removing the principal objection, (that 
of enlarging the privilege, to an admission to sit on Grand Juries,) 
by moving additional clauses to the Bill ; and also take advantage 
of this pul3licly acknowledged waut of sufficient knowledge in India, 
(which is urged as a reason why even the acts of the legislature 
cannot be carried into effect,) to enforce the necessity of encou- 
raging among them, by Ineans of the press, a more free and general 
diffusion of information than they have hitherto been permitted to 
enjoy. 

Since the above was in type, we have obtained a copy of the 
< Madras Courier ' of Tuesday t|^e 2d of January 1827, in which 
is a letter, dated December 22, 1826, written by a Hindoo, and 
confirming entirely the view taken by us of the probable character 
of the meeting. It is at follows : 
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TO TIW lOlTOa OF .. j 

* beg y<m will ikYOur me by intertill^ in yusr pepor* Hio tolbuliig 
remarks, on a subject at present modi agiuted amongst my couatrymeOt but 
heretofore most erroneously stated, and the opiuions that Imve gone forth are 
not only highly Injurious to the NatiYe character, but directly contrary to 
the general sentiments and earnest wishes of at least more than seven*elghths 
of the respectable Native inhabitants. 

« I attended the meeting held on the 25th ultimo, in presence of the Sheriff, 
but I beg to assure you that the meeting was not solicited by the principals 
and heads of the Hindoo castes, neither by any Hindoo respectable dor «- 
pcrienced, but by 14 who are pretty respectable Hindoos of Madras, who thus 
took upon them to act for the whole Native community ; the proceedings of 
the meeting are already before the public, but so far from containing the sen- 
timents of the generality of the respectable Natives, they contain Iho very 
reverse. ^ 

* I am connected with the greater part of the respectable Natives at fho 
Presidency, and I beg to assure you that they are greatly distressed gk wfial 
has taken place, and much lament it, as the account of the meeting must tend 
to lower their character very much in the eyes of all liberal or enllghlkbeil 
persons ; their refusing the gracious boon held out to them by their rulers of 
serving as jurymen was never their wish nor desire; it is looked ujKm^kl a 
high honour, and a great privilege, and their sincere wish is, that th^ ^- 
ceedlngs of the meeting of the 25lh ultimo, may be rescinded, and this foul 
stain obliterated from their characters ; and that the views of our rulers at 
home may meet with that gratitude they deserve, wc shall “ all be proud** to 
be admitted to so honourable a distinction. 

‘ The person who took the lead at the meeting had no authprity for the 
steps he adopted ; but by his much fair speech, misguided the woithy Sheriff 
into his ways, and by his intrigues put all the other Hindoos into confusion. 

‘ It is very painful to ms to find one of our number, who has risen to spmc 
eminence, making use of his knowledge to asperse and injure his countrymen. 
I again beg to state, at least more than seven-eighths of the respectable Na- 
tives of M^ras are desirous of having the honour of serving as Jurymen, 
and are most grateful to the honourable gentlemen who have in Parllaomnt 
taken notice of them ; — they feel sadly grieved at what has taken place, but 
hope it may yet be obliterated. 

‘ I am trespassing too long on your limits ; 1 would, however, just soy. that 
were Government to issue a notice that there was required a body of NatlveH 
to serve as petty jurymen, to whom a handsome monthly !>alary would bo 
given, on their being found fit for that duty, I conceive some* hundreds 
would come forward fully qualified for it, conversant not only with the Eng- 
lish language, but with Tainul, Taloogoo, and Mahratta, &c. all dcsiroua of 
serving on this duty ; and likely amongst the foremost, would bp found the 
14 persons who signed the requisition for the meeting. 

* I trust you will insert this letter at an early period, and oblige Your obe- 
dient servant, ‘0. D. A Hindoo.* 

* Madras, 22d Dec. 1826. 

lu the * Bengal Hurkaru ' of January 1, 1827, is the following 
abstract of the Regulations actually framed by the Suprenic Court 
of Calcutta, under the Act of Parliament, which will appropriately 
close our notices on this subject : 

* We understand that the substance of the regulations made by theflttpreme 
Court under Mr. Wynn's new Jury ^ct is as follows 


• Our Corresponddkt might hate added thousands l^Ediior of * 9ia(tra§ 

Courier.* 




^ Scheme far Paying the Vehte 

' * AU person® b^iug residents in Calcutta, occupying liovw® ai % monthly 
rent of fifty rupees and possessing property to the amount of fiye thousai^ 
nipees, will be considered competent to serve as petit jerors. 

* All persons holding offices under the Supreirie Court, minors, persons 
attainted of felony, foreigners and lunatics, and persons unable to read and 
write English, are deemed incompetent. The sheriff is prohibited from put- 
ting on the list the names of those Natives, of whose knowledge of the 
English language he has not practical experience, All governors, peers, 
officers of the army and navy, clergymen, domestic servants and Native 
priests are incompetent. All covenanted civil servants, all perscms of rank 
and anthority, and possessed of two hundred thousand rupees, are only liable 
to serve on grand and special juries. 

‘ In January and February of every year, the sheriff is to make inquiry, and 
prepare an accurate list of persons capable of serving on juries, their places of 
residence, qualifications and country. 

‘ The sheriff to deliver the list to the Court on the 1st of March, who will 
re-deliver it to the clerk of the Crown, it will then be verified and published 
in the ‘ Government Gazette,* or other Calcutta newspaper. 

* Any person wrongly described in the list may make application to the 
sitting judge, and the list will be altered, and the corrected copy published 
in Juno. The list will be put amongst the records of the Court. 

‘Persons summoned in one jury will not he summoned again till the conclu- 
sion of the twelvemonth. 

The sheriff will summon at each sessions thirty-six persons on the grand 
and sixty on the petty jury, and the summons will be served one week before 
they are required to attend. 

‘If any case shall require it, and the judges shall think proper, a special 
jury wlii be granted, and summoned from the lists of the grand and special 
j uries, their names and places of residence first being written on cards, and 
then put into a box, and shaken, and forty-eight taken out. If any objection 
be made to any of these forty-eight, and the clerk of the crown be satisfied 
of its justice, their name.s will be left out. All matters connected with 
special juries will he conducted as in England, and all persons applying for 
special juries will pay the necessary fees. 

* There shall be no award thatby-standers shall sit except with the consent 
of all parties. Wilful disobedience to the summons will be punished.’ 

The above, \vc believe, is the substance of the regulations, a correct copy 
of which wc hope in a few days to lay before the public. 


ABORTIVE SCHEME FOR PAYING OFF THE DEBTS OF THE 
CIVIL SERVANTS IN INDIA. 

In a former number of the ‘ Oriental Herald/ wc made our 
readers acquainted with the particulars, as far as they had tran- 
spired, of a scheme entertained by the Bengal Government for re- 
lieving their Civil Scivicc from the debts under which a great part 
of it was supposed to labour. The provisions of this scheme arc 
already before our readers, and need not be now recapitulated. 
Suffice it to say, that on the faith of this prospect of relief held 
out to them, the great majority of Civil Servants sent in to 
the Govoniment a full expoeb of the state of their affairs, declaring 
freely the amount of their debts, and awaiting with confidence the 
foraplctioh of the act of grace which was to liberate them from 
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their embarrassment. Who shali paint the joy vithwhie^ the 
prospective changpia their condition was ?iei^i ! At lep^j tbe|i» 
they were to be rescued &om the ^adngs q( that * yFor^cn pat j^ever 
dies/— Compound lnterest/-^d to be detached &om tlia gloomy 
fellowship of Laudable and yfe Insurance Societibs^ which serve as 
perpetual memento mans ! The dreaded account current might 
now be looked at without the shudderings it was wont to insp^; 
and the balance-sheet might speedily be expected^ in the langua^ 
of the Stock Exchange, to ‘ look up/ The fear of duns was at an 
end, and the occupation of usurers was gone ! Alas, that such 
bright hopes should be so speedily blighted \ He who reckons 
without his host reckons twice, and so it was in the present case, 
for it appears by recent notices from Bengal, that the Court of 
Directors have not only entirely disapproved of the intentions of the 
Bengaljfiovernmcnt, and positively directed that they may not be 
carried into effect ; but they have, moreover, fulminated the most 
fearful denunciations against the hapless debtors, and instigated 
their Government in Bengal in terms too plain to be misunderstood, to 
visit them with the most severe penalties and disqualifications. Of 
the honour and good faith which would be displayed by taking ad- 
vantage of the confessions into which the Civil Servants have been 
decoyed, and of thus betraying them to their ruin, little need be 
said. The document we subjoin speaks plainly, and each will 
readily form his own conclusions on it. Had it been of other than 
its actual origin, we might have found it difficult to believe that 
any set of men, even in their collective and corporate capacity, where 
individuality is lost, and in all the recklessness of monopoly, power, 
and patronage, should have ventured to prompt wlmt would be con- 
sidered in private life a disgraceful breach of faith. But honour 
and delicacy have ever been strangers to the policy pursued by the 
body in question ; and it is not to be wondered at that they have 
been departed from, even more widely than usual on the present 
occasion. 

The principle on which the Bengal Government proposed to ex- 
tend this reli^ to the Civil Servants was this, that persons who la- 
boured under pecuniary embarrassment arc in a great measure dis- 
quali6fid from discharging the duties of offices of respousibiUty, 
for they are beset with temptations which their difficulties render 
nearly irresistible; therefore, say they, it is better to relieve them 
from the immediate pressure of these difficulties, and thus to render 
them trust-worthy. The Court of Directors agree entirely m these 
premises, but they differ somewhat iu their conclusion, for, say they, 
it is better not to employ them at all, hut to cast them off, as it is 
agreed on all sides that they are not trust-worthy. 

There is unquestionably much of what is just and true iu the ob- 
jections which the Court of Directors oppose to the pl^ proposed, 
and were it not for the profusion of cant and affectation which 
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s6 largely mited up with it, together wit|i some gIaflo(f ioettbces 
of ireal or pretended ignorance of the actual state of the^Service, 
and the afove mentioned honourable instigation of its ftmelionaries 
to betray the confidence reposed in them, there would be little to 
comment on in the decision. 

We give the document for the information of our readers, to- 
gether with the remarks of an intelligent correspondent oh the spot, 
who has favoured us with them. 


Eitract from a Letter from the Honourable Court of Directors^ in the 
Public Department^ dated \7th 3fay, 1826. 

Par. 21. We confess, however, that objections of a more weighty 
character than those hitherto stated, are, in our minds, opposed to 
the adoption of the plan which you have recommended, f 

22. The principle of that plan seems to be, that the Govern- 
ment, in order that its servants may be trust-worthy, should ad- 
vance to each servant in debt, a sum sufficient to release him from 
embarrassment. 

23. Fully admitting that servants involved in debt, arc thereby dis- 
qualified from properly filling stations of trust and responsibility 
connected with the administration of the Civil Government of India, 
the important inquiry naturally arises, whether that disqualifica- 
tion do not proceed, at least, as much from the cause as from the 
effect of extravagance. 

24. In the 10th paragraph of your Dispatch, you state that the 
debts are ‘ in very few instances to be ascribed to any thing like 
dissoluteness and vice. They arise chiefly from the mere thought- 
lessness and imprudence of youth, stimulated to expense by an 
exaggerated estimate of the advantages which the service presents, 
and unmindful of the rapid growth with which debt accumulates.* 

26. Upon this part of the subject, we feel it to be our duty to 
express ourselves in the most plain and unreserved manner. 

26. The servant who * involves himself in debt without knowing 
when he shall be able to discharge the obligation, manifests in our 
judgment a dereliction of moral principle, whatever other cha- 
racter, whether that of dissoluteness and vice, or * thoughtlessness 
and imprudence’ be attributable to him ; and if it be the fact that 
young servants are ‘ stimulated to expense by an exaggerated esti- 
mate of the advantages which the service presents, and unmindful 
of the rapid growth with which debt accumulates,* those are errors 
which you should take occasion frequently to dispel. The young 
servants being resident for a time in Calcutta, you have the oppor^ 

* It should be home in mind, thst the young writer enters theserrioeatthe 
agt of 17 or 18 ; and from the first moment ofhis landing in India is exposed 
to a Ihousaud temptations. 
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tuniiHf and we eoosider l| to ba paeuliarly iocambent upon you* 
as the guardian of the servants opon yeor establishment^ to $MmiH 
a vigilant control over them, and to ^eek, bjf the force ofeMmplet 
and the voice of authority, the appearance of expensive habits. * 

27* We are not ignorant of the temptations by which young men 
are surrounded in the earlier period ol their residence in India, of 
the attractions which solicit an indulgence in extravagance, ana of 
the facilities with which the means of gratification are obtained t 
hut, after giving due weight to these palliating considerations, we 
are compelled to declare our deliberate conviction, that the great 
mass of the debts of our servants now brought to our notice, have 
arisen from a habit of ungovemed, not to say unprincipled, ex^ 
pense, springing up on their first arrival in India, and fostered by 
the pernicious example of many of their seniors.t 
28. It is that habit which renders the servants who indulge in it 
unworthy of confidence. By relieving such servants, the effect of 
past extravagance would indeed be removed, but the habit might 
remain, and be actually stimulated to fresh indulgence by present 


♦ The monitors of the India House seem to forget that they arc not ad- 
dressing their great moral lesson to the old factory of Fort Wiillam with 
twerity or thirty writers, whose occupations were so happily described by Mr. 
Randle Jackson, in the Court of Proprietors, as ‘ being limited to the weigh- 
ing of tea and measuring of bales.’ Then, indeed, ‘ vigilant control’ might 
have been exercised, when the heads of the factory were not too much en- 
gaged in making out invoices, and preparing the investments of the Company, 
and ‘ the force of example’ might have been brought to bear with admirable 
effect, particularly if tlie superiors did not happen at the time to bo under^ a 
cloud for peculation. Also, ‘ the voice of authority’ might have been raised, 
though perhaps, like Captain Seeley’s, without being much attended to. But 
now (it is staled for the information of the East India Directors, for every 
other person knows it) the Bengal Government has eighty millions of subjecU 
to rule, and is Imsied in sending forth armies and generals, and ambassadors 
and judges, and in legislating for all. The perfection, then, of a code of sump- 
tuary laws to be enforced by a ‘ vigilant control’ ami ‘ the voice of authority, 
though in many respects no doubt most congenial to the spirit of the Govem- 
ment of Bengal, would rofpiire more leisure than could or ought to be sparwl, 
even setting aside the utter absurdity of Uu* thing. As to ‘ the force of ex- 
ample,’ it may be asked <if these sages, what sort of example is a Governor- 
General with 300,000 rupees a-yoar, to set a writer with 3 HK)? 

+ The very natural causes admitted by the Directors themselves only a few 
lines above,— viz. the temptations which surround the youths on their 
in India, which solicit an Indulgence in extravagance, and the facilities with 
which Ihd means of gratification are obtained,— are merely sufficient to account 
for the evils complained of, even without the aid of the ‘ pernicWs example 
of many of their seniors,' and without supposing them to be 
out principle. There Is, doubtless, much to blame in the conduct of the youths, 
but Car more in the system pursued. Abolish the absurd and 
nursery of Hailey bury, and attach writers on their arrival inlndlatoaBatwer 
or iQ^rio^ station, peremptorUy barring even a Director’s 
motion till he passes an honest boart^ie examination iu languages and row- 
laUoiu by M« jadges, aad U ‘ edUtd: as they »»y- *■ "*!’■ '5 * 
exaaUntiona and teaU be aabatiWIed fo? colfegea both ateoad > 

let no Baa coaa to ladia Hit be to of age ; aod al»»e .11. ***• 

raok In the Seraica Anally till ho yaa. hia taamlnatlon and la nwen. 
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telirf; in, wUch case, though thu; sei-vanta wbnld he eased, the 
Govcrument Vould in no degree be benefited. 

29. Thew may certainly be instances in which enibai'rassment 
has arisen from accidental and uncontrollable circumstances, but 
those instances are rare exceptions ; and although we are not 
disposed to controvert your statement that cases have occurred 
wherein zeal for the public interests has led our servants to disre- 
gard their private concerns, yet it is impossible for us, on any such 
ground, to unite with you in attributing * ‘ a part of the embarrass- 
ments of your servants to their public virtues^ as if public virtue 
could be ascribed to a servant who had suffered himself to fall into 
pecuniary emharrassraent which rendered him unfit for public trust. 
A strict discharge in a public functionary of moral obligations in 
his private capacity, is the best security we can have that the con- 
fidence reposed in him will not he abused ; and if such a functionary 
have been lax in his private duties, and have thereby become em- 
barrassed, freedom from his embarrass jnents would not of itself 
restore our confidence. 

30. It is farther important to observe, that desirable as it un- 
doubtedly is, that all persons now in the service should be free from 
jiccuniary difficulties ; that advantage would be purchased at too 
dear a cost, if the arrangement by which it was obtained should 
operate prejudicially on newly appointed servants. In a circle so 
limited, the influence of example is incalculable ; and we much 
fear that paying the debts of persons now in our service, would 
create the expectation of similar relief in future cases, and would 
thus make junior servants even less apprehensive of the incon- 
venience and disgrace of getting into debt, and would also afford 
increased inducement to money-lenders to pursue their ensnaring 
and peraicious traffic. t 

31. We have thus explicitly stated the grounds upon which we 
most decidedly object to and altogether discountenance the scheme 
proposed in your despatch. We cannot, however, dismiss the sub- 
ject without expressing our sentiments in regard to the future em- 
ployment of servants in embarrassment. 

32. It is scarcely necessary for us to repeat, that a Civil Servant 
in diSbt is not likely to administer an important office either with 
credit to himself or with advantage to the service. Impressed with 
this opinion, we can have no hesitation in declaring generally, that 


* This was an unworthy subterfuge of Mr. Holt Mackenzie and the Bengal 
GoYemmenU But in truth tlie whole plan was impraclicaMeand absurd ; and 
they were at fault for good reasons whereupon to justify it. The fact is ap- 
palling. that so incredible and enormous a mass of debt and embarrassment 
should have turned out by this Inquiry to exist amongst those who have a 
monopoly of all public employment. 

+ - All this Is just enough. 
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pecaniary difficulties oaghttobeabertoadTancoiDeiit,andwethink 
that the practical oheervance of such a rule would he the most 
effectual method of discouraging and counteracting habits Of care- 
lessness and extravagance.*^ 

33. At the same time it must be admitted, that a rigid exclusion 
from office of servants in debt, would be incompatible with the pre- 
sent state of the service,— the total number of servants being already 
insufficient to supply the situations required under your Government 
All that can now be (Tone is to mitigate the evil and cheek its pro- 
gress. With this view, we earnestly enjoin, that in making appoint- 
ments, you endeavour to select for offices of the greatest importance 
and responsibility, servants not in debt ; and that you be especially 
careful to exclude servants in debt from offices which would give 
them any influence or authority over their creditors. 

34. Wc are disposed to hope that the most salutary effects may 
arise from any such decided manifestation, that servants, so long 
as they are embarrassed in their pecuniary circumstances, are not 
entitled to your confidence ; and in order that the servants may 
know that we entertain that opinion, wc desire that the sentiments 


* This is as mean as it is sophistical. They do not venture to order this 
violent measure, though a strict conclusion from their own premises, because 
they know it to be utterly impossible for Government to execute sudi a pro- 
scription ; least of all, when it had inveigled the Civil Servants into the con- 
fession of a crore or two of debts ! Bat the Court of Directors wish to hare 
the credit of being supposed to authorize a measure right in the abstract be- 
yond question. There are not perhaps two dozen of men amongst the whole 
body (saTing the very highest classes of functional ies) wljo are not more or 
less disqualified under this principle. But a number of cautious people guessed 
that no good would come in the end to them of this scheme, and gave no return 
to the inquisition into their affairs. The Government here, however, did really 
act bond jide, and but for the war, and consequent scarcity of mouev, as well 
as the unexpected enormous aggregate of the debts when given in by the in- 
dividuals, would certainly have carried the measure into effect on the spot. 
This is pretty well known. 

In short, It would appear, i he CoverniBent of Bengal have acted in this affair 
with great weakness ; whilst the powers at homo have b(*cn more cunning, 
and would seem to have taken Joseph Surface as their model. * Such senti- 
ments ! * — ‘ Aye, and act up to the sentiments they profess I * The whole is, 
perhaps, as rich a specimen of public delusion as ever was played off. It 
should be added, that the Indian functionaries, on their scheme being disap- 
proved of, lost no time in assuring the unhappy debtors, who were allured to 
give In schedules of their debts, that not only had all schedules, returns, and 
correspondence between them, and the several multitudinous debtors been can- 
celled, but that foreseeing this probable rejection of tlio measure, they hwl 
abstained collectively and individually from acquiring any knowledge of the 
individual cases, — Mr. Holt Mackenzie, the Government Secretary, having 
been instructed to lock up and keep secret the original documents, since 
honourably destroyed, unread I With this consolation, poor as It is, the un- 
fortunate debtors must be satisfied. But in what a whimsical position all this 
places the Indian Government, if we admit the truth (and who can deny it aa 
a general axiom ?) of the Directors’ diatribe, against the wilful emidoyment 
of servants overwhelmed with debts to rule over their o« n creditors ! 
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whiob wo have ej^pressed jregardiag the character of the , existing 
he cii\)>odied in a circular-letter to the several members of 
your Civil Service. 

(A true extract.) E. Molony, 

Acting Secretaiy to the GovcTmnent. 


TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION — COMPARISON OF INDIA 
WITH AMERICA. 

Since wnting the former article on the Indian Press, we have 
received a copy of the ‘ Bengal Chronicle,' under its new editor, the 
Beverend William Adam, a Unitarian minister, and personal friend 
and colleague of the excellent Ram Mohun Roy. If the Indian 
Government flattered themselves that by the removal of Mr. Suther- 
land, the former editor of this pape^, they would be secured from 
further animadversions, they have evidently deceived themselves ; 
for in the number of that paper for the I9lh of January, is an 
article from the pen of the new editor, which it is no exaggeration 
to say, is infinitely more bold, and more liable to the imputation of 
being ‘ seditious,’ than any thing we ever remember to have seen 
in any Indian paper whatever, from the earliest period of our recol- 
lection. It is of such a nature, as that if the Editor had been 
banished for publiMhing it, scarcely any man in the British Parlia- 
ment would have been found to undertake the defence of his con- 
duct ; and an outcry would have been raised from one end of Eng- 
land to the other, against the danger to our Indian possessions of 
permitting such inflammatory writings to go unpunished. 

And yet, notwithstanding this * seditious’ and ‘ revolutionary’ 
appeal, India remains ns safe and as tranquil as before ! It is 
valuable, therefore, ns a proof of what may really be published 
with perfect safety ; and, approving us we do of the bold and in- 
trepid manner in which this wiiter has appealed to his countrymen, 
on the subject of the intended imposition of a new tax, we rejoice 
that he has made this appeal. As the subject touches the pockets, 
and as its issue will atfecl the gains, of the individuals addressed, 
it is also miicli more likely to he taken up by the community at 
large, than any question of principles or abstract rights ; for which, 
in India, no one seems disposed to hazard much. If the same per- 
sons, however, who rise to resist the impositions of a stamp duty, 
bad risen to resist the impositions of fetters on the freedom of dis- 
cussion, they would have been wiser, and more useful in their op- 
position to tyranny ; for with freedom of discussion, stamp acts 
and every other oppression maybe checked in the bud; while 
without it, almost any iniquity may be practised with impunity ; 
and the freedom they now enjoy (and of which the very appearance 
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f this article may be considered a prooQ is a freedohn of 
nee merely, which any man may be rained for ventiiriSjj td 
ise. But, if they would effectually oppose either thfe or any pthieir ' 
attempt at the imposition of oppressive burthens, they should 
»btmn for themselves a Free Press, and then, in the language of 
kripture^'* all other things would be added unto them/ This is/ 
n short, the foundation stone of the great edifice of public liberty/ 
ind whosoever attempts to build up its altars without it, inay be 
likened unto him who raised his house upon the sands, vthlcli/ 
when the floods came, was swept entirely away/ 

Indian Stamp Act. 

‘ “ It in rumoured very generally and widely, that the imposition of aSl^p 
Duty on acknowledguients for money paid and received, is in contemplation 
at this Presidency, by orders from and under the authority of the Board of 
I'outrol.” — John UuU, Jan, 12. 

‘ “ We understand that the Stamp Act or Regulation, to which we alluded 
Ihc other day, if registered by the Supremo Court, is to take effect on the let 
of May. Be.dde.s receipts, it said, all Promissory Notes, Bill^, &c. are to 
Iw stamped, as well a.s Bonds and every other conveyancing Deed, and all 
proceedings in the Supreme Court. So far as we have bCen able to learn, 
from the reports in circulation, the last Stamp Act passed in Great Britain 
has been taken as a model iu preparing the proposed Stamp Regulation for 
this city.”--/oAa Bull, Jan, 17. 

‘The “ John Bull” has lately adverted to a tumour which has long been la 
circulation, with resi^cl to the imposition of a stamp duty here ; in oth^ 
^^ords, iUe inlroducUon into the British dominions in India of that vsry 
principle qf government which lost Great Britain her American colonie^ 
ivi. taxation without representation. Not that wo mean to infer that any 
such consequences arc to be apprehended from this, or any other experiment, 
for extracting more money from the pockets of his Majesty’s lieges in tlreso 
nmole regions, which it may please the wisdom of the “24 gentlemen in 
I-*'adenhall Street” to suggest, or the judgment of the Board of Control to 
sanction. We merely advert to the fact of the consequences to which such 
an experiment has elsewhere led, in order to illustrate how strictly the riileni 
of this country at home are guided in their measures oi legislation for it, by 
u regard to the principles of the British Constitution. In this particular in- 
stance, it is stated by our contemporary iho Bull,” that the intended stamp 
tax is to be imposed ” by order.s from and under the authority of the Board of 
(Control ;” but we presume tliat Board could not have suggestml ihiiextrtor* 
dinary measure. VVe have understood that Uie idea originated here, and has 
l>cen submitted for the approval and sanction of the autliorities at hpmt, 
where it was too much in unison with the spirit of a trading government not 
to be well received. The Hoard of Control, it is true, might, theoretically 
viewed, be considered likely to be free from any bias to such principles of 
government; but pract.ee ha.o sufficicuily shown that the iiitureats of the Mi- 
nisterial and Directorial authoriiies of India are too neativ assimilated to be 
in hazird of coming often in cx)llislon. 

‘ There are, however, many weighty considerations, which might have been 
supposed calculated to make the conlroUing authorities pause, ere fhr^ 
sanctioned a measure of such magnitude and iniporlance as ihattu which we 
are now alloding. It is difflcull to conceive of any IngeouiU of roasonlbg 
which can possibly reconcile It to the principles by which the British Goveniw 
meat prq/evics to be actuated in its administration of this country, and stiU 
more to discover in it any of that conformity to the spirit qfthe Brilisk fofih 
stitntion by which tbe subjects iu India have a right to expeot that tU lewis* 
Utive measures affecting them shall be fegulatrd. At a time when the com* 
Oriental Herald Vol. 13. 2 T 
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^(ce of thl4 is strv^gUng wlUi UlOlculti^ wbi(^ alnw>&l tbreatea it 

with annihllaUpn^its roanufactur^g and produce t^^ed wit)) almost prphibitorv 
diitirg, a competition arisinjr in Kgypt and in the New Americaa mates with 
one of its prlticipal staples (indigo,) which bids fidr to drire it <mt of the 
market ; aa^tber priaeipal staple (augai), sacrificed to maintaio the ascendancy 
oX the India interest, at this jonciuce, in a time toa of profound peace, 
when no emergency calls for any sudden accumulation of revenue, it is 
deemed an eli^le opportunity by those who sway the destinies of India, to 
introduce a tax, as odious in principle as it cannot fail to be embarrcusing 
oppre,94ve in it* application. There are, however, other considerations 
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pausing over the enactment of such a measure. 

* They have contended that India cannot be fitted to receive the boon of a 
free press, till she has first received the free institutions of the mother country, 
which render it salutary and essential. Do they then mean to contend that 
India is fitted to be hurthened with all the grievous weight of taxation, wliich 
grinds and oppresses the people at home, while she is not suffered, even in 
tile most remote degree, to have a voice in the government of the country? 
This is indeed to apply, in its moU revolting formy the principle laid down 
by Mv. Impey, that India was, is, and ever will remain, a despotism. Tohenr 
this lawyer prate about futurity, as if his legal optics could dive into its dark 
unfathomable abyss with as much facility as he would detect a flaw in an !a- 
dietment I The British Ministry — ^the British Legislature — can surely never 
mean to recognise it. 

♦ The mention of the British I^^egislature suggests the course which, if pub- 
lic spirit he not altogether extinct in this community, must he followed on 
this occasion to procure the revocation of this measure, since, in all probabi- 
lity, it Is too late to prevent its enactment. If the merchants of British India 
do not, on this occasion, hold a meeting and unite in a memorial to Parliament 
itfahast the eontemplated tax. or ratlier against the principle of its introduc- 
UoD, there will be no limit to the system but that which the dispositions of 
men in power may assign *, nor will any occasion be lost sight of to make up 
for deficiencies of revenue from any other source, by a recourse to this pro- 
lific plan of taxation. It is, as we have said, to the principle, rather than the 
mere operation of this new tax, (suflicioiitly vexatious as it promises to be,) 
that wo would direct public attention, i he elegant Junius never gave the 

a le of England more salutary advice, than the following, contained in his 
mtion to the English nation: — “ If,” says he, “ an honest and, 1 may 
truly aOrm, a laborious zeal for the public service, has given me any weight 
In your esteem, lot me exhort and conjure you, never to suffer on invasion of 
ypur political constitution, liowcvcr minute the instance may appear, to pass 
py without adetorrained persevering resistance. One precedent creates another. 
What yesterday was fact, to-day is doctrine,” Ac. It may possibly be dis- 
puted whether India has in fact an^ political constitution — unless an enlight- 
ened despotiem is to be so called ^ but it is sufficient for the argument, that 
ia theory our legislators ore professedly actuated by a regard to the spirit of 
the British constitutioD, modiffed according to the peculiar circumstances of 
this country. Hitherto then, though the subjects here have been excluded 
from a particination in some of the most glorious privileges of the British 
ootiititation, tney have been uniformly exempted from the burthens imposed 
on the peouie who enjoy them in their fullest extent at home. But the pre- 
Mdent agtlnst which we would have the community appeal, goes to establish 
a maw principle of administration, and it will be well for this country if t|ie 
adylea of Junius be followed in such a conjuncture. 

yUnntemp iexhe tacitly sMbmUled to, the precedent will soon be em* 
j^ptd to juiUfy the introduction of the whole system of taxation, whleb 
Inland, ia a great measure, owes to the seme minister, whose wisdom 
ataanad the poUtioal constitution of British India, which, though admitted to 
im baan but aa experiment In the science of government, is lauded by some 
lo the saroo language of eulogliun, which is applied, and with equal reason 
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perhaps, to the system of British hiw, as the perfection of fanman wiWdnif I *' 
We have, however, jfone more largely into this snbjeet, not indeed thto ttf 
high importance justified, but than we Intended in the present fltta^ of the 
business. We the more readily therefore defer any further observations nphn 
it, until we see in what manner this precedent of taxation wi^ont 
tation^ will be received by the community of British India. We havOdeetted' 
it our duty meanwhile to elevate our voice, humble as it is, to warn them of 
[)\e danger of silent submiision to such innovations, while the right of re- 
spectful appeal is theirs, and their influence — cemented 6y that union which 
on such an occasion may be naturally looked for — sufficient to demand attutl* 
lion, and indeed to insure sticcess,* — Bengal Chronicle, Jan. 19, 1827. 

We add only a word to this, which is to that our readers wilF 
contrast the fact, that for this article, no imputation of even indis- 
cretion is made upon its author, by the Government of India, no 
pretence is even set forth, of its danger to the state, by exciting re- 
sistance to authority ; whilst the Editor of the ‘ Calcutta Journal ' 
was first banished, and subsequently all his property swept awaf, 
and every hope of return or redress denied him, because he ven- 
tured to call in question the propriety of giving to a reverend 
clergyman the secular occupation of a stationer’s clerk ! his own 
judgment being afterwards shown to he correct, by the removal of 
the said clergyman from the secular office in question. We do not 
say that the Editor of the ‘ Bengal Chronicle,' or any other editor, 
ought to be banislicd witliout a trial, and then reduced to ruin, for 
this or for any other article that eould be written. God forbid I 
Wc would have every man protected in his person and property 
by a fair appeal to tlie law. But this, all will admit, that every 
subsequent instanci’ in which jiublicatioiis of this description are 
permitted to go unpunished in India, only serves to sink deeper and 
deeper into the minds of men the irresistible conviction that the 
utter spoliation of Mr. Buckingham, for l»is harmless jesting at the 
clerical and s\;cular occupation of Dr. Bryce was a flagrantly wan- 
ton violation of justice, and an act of merciless plunder, which must 
stamp infamy on all who were concerned in its commission, as well 
ns on those who have the power to grant remuneration, ns long as 
they withhold it from the victim ! 


To ike Bight flonourabk fhe Lords qf his Majestg^s Privy Conned 
for (be Affairs qj' Trade, * 

TUB MEMORUL Of TUB LI VEBPOOL EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, 

Humblv Sheweth. 

That p?evious to llie year 1823, the duly on rice imported from the Doited 
States of America was 15s. per cwt., and upon paddy, or rice in the husl^ 
lOs. per cwt. ; whilst the duty on rice, the produce of the British territeri# 
in the East Indies, was 6s., and on paddy 28. fld. per cwt. 

That under these protecting duties, your Memorialists, in comrooft wilh 
others engaged in the trade with the East Indies, imported con^lderaHe quaii- 
o r o 
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tititw of rice from thence; and, as the prejudice against East India rice was 
gradually wearing away, your Memorialists entertained a confident expectation 
that the consaraption in this country would increase to an important extent, 
particularly among the poorer classes of the community, who have found it a 
cheap and wholesome article of food. 

That this expectation is entirely destroyed by the operation of anaetpassefi 
in the 4th year of Itis Majesty's reign, c. 69, by which the duty on American 
paddy was reduced from 10s. per cwt. to 2s. 6d. per bushel ; and although the 
duty on East India paddy is at the same time reduced to T^d. per bushel, it 
must be obvious to your lx>rdships that this affords no protection to the im- 
porters of paddy from India, the frriglit from that country being from 6s. to 
7i. per cwt. higher than from the United States ; and therefore, until the dif- 
ference of duty shall i>e made considerably greater than it is at present, the 
importation of paddy from India is entirely out of the question. 

That the difference in the price of rice and paddy in the markets of tlte 
United States is equal to the expense of raanufacturitig there, and as the same 
process is perfonued in this coni»lry by maciiinery on the most approved prin- 
clpies, the only disadvantage the importers of American paddy have to en- 
counter is ill the increased rate of freight for this more bulky article ; but as 
that will not exceed l8.perc\\t., the manufactuier in this country of Amerii^an 
paddy is enabled to bring his rice into consumption upon a duty (after making 
un ample allowance for waste) of about Os. Od. per cwt., — an advantage so 
decidedly in favour of American paddy, that, when the mills and machinorj 
requisite to prepare a quantity suffliient for the eonsumpiion of the United 
Kingdom are completed, the import of rice, not only from India, but also from 
America, must wholly cease. 

That your Momoriulists apprehend that the period when this event is likely 
to take place Is luit fur distant, — us a mill ujion an extensive scale has been 
for some time in full operation in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, —ano- 
ther of consideiablo magniludo is also constructing here, — and they are in- 
formed that others are preparing in different parts of the country for the same 
purpose. In the two last years about 120, (XH) bushels of paddy have been 
bi^ought annually into I/jndon for the manufactory there, anda cargo of about 
15,000 bushels has recently arrived here for the factory now building. 

Yonr Uordships having, by the different rates of duty leviable on EasO India 
and American rice and paddy, declared th.it the former is entitled to protection, 
and having in the difference of duty between American and East India rice 
fixed tne amount of that protection at lUs. per owt., your Memorialists will 
not trouble your I.ordships with any argument in sujipoitof the principle, but 
will content themselves with submitting to your Unrdships’ consideratitm the 
total inadequacy of the intended protection, as applied to rice prepared from 
American paddy in this country. They would also urge that the one is the 
produce of our own dominions, and is brought exclusively in British vessels ; 
whilst the other is the produce, and is in n great measure imported in the 
shipping of»a country whose mei chants and shipowners are our mo.st formid- 
able rivals ; and they would farther respectfully suggest that, as a question 
of revenue, it Is a subject entitled to the consideration of his Majesty’s Go- 
temmenl. 

Your Memorialists respectfully submit the foregoing statement to your I..ord- 
shipi* (kvourahte consideration ; and they earnestly pray that your Lordships 
may bs pleased to direct a bill to be brought into Parliament which shall, either 
by taking off altogether the duty ou rice, the produce of the British posses- 
lions In India, or by raising the duty on paddy, the produce of the United 
States of America, affonl your Memorialists in the prosecution of this branch 
of their trade a reasonable but sufficient protection. ' 

(Signed) ^ Jouw Ewart, Chairman. 



POSTSCRIPT— GENERAL NEWS. 


Since our last, we have received papers and letters from Iijdia> 
hrinfiiri^ us news from Bengal to the of January, from J^ladras 
to the 8th, and from Bombay to the 5th of the same month. We 
have given, to most of the communications from thence, a separate 
place under their respective heads, so that the general news mt^y 
he very briefly stated. 

The Governor-General still continued liis tour through the 
I ppor Provinces, — was received everywhere with the honours due 
to his station, was in much better health, and rather recovering, 
i hough slowly, from the universal unpopularity into which the early 
part of his administration had plunged him. 

The commercial intelligence states a great scarcity of money, 
:in<l failures to some extent, among the inferior Native traders. 
The indigo crop was estimated not to exceed 75,000 maunds, the 
({uality very had. The demand was great by Arabs and Ameri- 
cans, as well as English. 

A meeting of the Friends of Steam Navigation had been held 
in Calcutta, and it was dctemiined that though the voyages requi- 
site to entitle him to the premium offered by the Society had not 
l)ecn accomplished by Captain Johnston, yet that his efforts in 
promoting steam navigation called for a mark of their appro- 
bation. Half the accumulated subscriptions (the wliolo of which 
amounted to 80,000 rupees, or 8,000/.) was voted to Captain 
doliiiston accordingly. 

Lettcis were in Calcutta from Rangoon, which slated that the 
jK’ople of Pegu had commenced offensive operations among the 
Buimcsc ; hut uo attack had at that period heeu made on Rangoon 
itself. 

Madras papeis of the Gth January, say, that an expedition, con- 
sisting (if four vessels, sailed on the l*2th December to take formal 
))osseshion of the new settlement (Amherst Town) near Arracan. 
On the cmhaikation of the troops, six sepoys lost their lives by the 
upsetting of one of the boats, # 

Rumours were pievalent at Bombay that some indications of 
eoinmotion and dissatisfaction had been manifested at Jcypore, 
amongst the (yhiefs assembled in that quarter, in a sort of diet, 
which would seem to have been convoked for the discussion of 
grievances. Sir Charles Metcalfe was daily expected, and. to such 
u height had the dissatisfaction proceeded, that it was reported 
an attempt had been made to a8.sassiiiatc him. This is certain, how** 
ever, that recent letters from Nusseerabad, state that the troops at 
that station and at Neemuch were under-ordeis t«* mun h at a mo- 
ment’s warning. 
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At each of the Presidencies of India, more alarm seemed to 
exist respecting the hostile intentions of Eussm than on any other 
subject. But it has been well observed to us by an Indian corre- 
spondent, that ‘ though the Rnssian army of the Caucasian (Geor- 
gian) provinces is 100,000 strong on paper, yet it is well ascertain- 
ed tliat 25 per cent, die every year, 25 per cent more are always 
sick ; and 25 per cent, are raw recruits ; 25,000 good troops, there- 
fore, at most remain to protect the country, and to take the field. 
They have no batta nor medical staff, and but one general hospital, 
viz. at Teflis, whence 500 iuiierals have been seen to issue in one 
day, in the bad season. This frontier is considered the grave of 
the Russian army, and is the receptacle therefore of all the rc 
fractory corps.* 

In England, the proceedings in Parliament on Indian subjects 
have been more than usually animated, and full reports of these 
will be found under the heads of the debates, as well as the obser- 
vations wliich we have felt it our duty to make on them in the 
shape of notes. 

At Birmingham and Hull petitions have been in coiu-se of signa- 
ture, praying for an extension of the trade with India: and at 
Manchester, a meeting has boon held on the subject of burning 
widows, a report of which we subjoin : 

‘ Town Hall. Manchester. May 2. 1827. 

* At a numerous anti highly respeclabh* public n.ectlng of the inhabitants 
of Manchester and its vicinity, convened by the Roioughrcevc and Constables 
of Manchester, and held liere this day, for the purpose of taking into conside- 
ration the propriety of petitioning Farliiuncnl to prevent the burning ol 
widows in India, and other practices destructive to human life: 

* George Neden, Ksq, Horoughreeve of Manchester, in the Chair ; 

‘ The following resolutions were unanimously passed, viz: — 

* Moved by the Rev. U. Re.nington, A. M., seconded by Or. Johns, 

‘ 1. That the burning of widows with the dead bodies of their husbands, 
and other practices which pievail in British India, by which human life is 
wantonly sacriticed, are a gross violation of the laws of God, and in their 
tendency destructive of the rights and feelings of humanity. 

* Moved by the Rev. J. Riit, seconded by the Rev. J. Ilollist, 

‘ S. That this rncetimr, deeply impressed with the obligation of the inha- 
bitants of Britain, to promote the civilization and improvement of their fellow- 
•ubjecls in India, and with the necessity of the interference of the legislature 
of this country, in order to the suppression of the above-mentioned customs, 
which are alike iibhorrenl from the British character, and opposed to the wel- 
fare of our Indian possessions, deem it highly expedient to petition both 
Houses of Parliainont, in the hope that they may adopt such measures as will 
remove the stigma which at present attaches to our national character, and 
relieve the inhabitants of British India from this cruel scourge.’ 

The new Bishop of Calcutta, and his suite go to Bengal in the 
ship JWtfry -^nn, Captain Boucaut. We have not heard by what 
ships the new Governors for Madras and Bombay proceed. As to 
the new Governor-General, he seems to have been quite lost sight 
of in the late bustle of the change of ministry, and nothing more 
is distinctly known respecting the successor of Lord Amherst than 
was known six months ago. 
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HOUSE OF LOROS, Mir 16, ISir. 

Vote op Thinks to tat Inoian Ahmy and NAtr. 

Lord Viscount Godehich said be rose, pursuant to the notice he hid 
ou a previous day, to propose to their Lordships to vote their thankii to tM 
army and navy of the country, which had recently been euployea In thh 
Eastern hendsphere. If in the present times their Lordships were called OH 
almost annually to testify their admiration for the jrreat and Invaluable Mf- 
Tices performed by the fleets and armies of his Majesty, it was impossible hot 
to recollect that the very unfrequcncy of such motions was the consequence Of 
the peace, and that the peace was the result of those unparalleled successes 
for which their Lordships had been so frequently called on to express thcllf 
gratitude. It was impossible for him, on that occasion, not to recollect With 
great pride, that on the termination of the war he was one of those seleoted 
by the other House of Parliament, of which ho was then a member, to carry 
their thanks to the great and illustrious Duke—to thank whom for hIS scr- 
Tices they regarded as a high honour ; and there was not, he was penuaded| 
ill their Lordships* house, nor in the whole country, a single man who wottia 
join more heartily and sincerely in the vote he was about to move than that 
great officer ; not only on account of his close and Intimate connection with 
all the officers and men engaged in that service, but also on account of India 
haying been the theatre of some of his own important services. It was there 
that he first drew that sword which flashed terror on the foes, and inspired 
confidence in the friends of his country. He thought himself not unwarranted 
ill making these preliminary observations in justice to the noble Individual to 
whom he had alluded, as none of the proceedings of the great undertaking to 
which he was to refer had not met with his approbation. .He would then 
proceed to advert to the two circumstances on which ho should call for their 
vote. The first was the war against the Burmese, and the other was the ope- 
ration against Bhurtporc. In mentioning these circnmstanccs, it was his 
wish to abstain from any topic which might tend, in the smallest degree, to in- 
terrupt the unanimity of their vole, as such voles derived most of their grace 
from the unanimity with which they were passed. He must observe, how- 
I ver, that the aggressions which led to the operations of Sir Alexander Camp- 
l)rll against llie Burmese, originated a considerable lime before the govern- 
ment fcU itself called upon to i esent the hostilities. Il was impossible not to 
perceive, when it felt itself compelled to undertake hostile operations, that 
the enterprise u as surrounded with no ordinary difficulties. The country was 
unknown ; it was wijd and desolate, and there were numberless difficulties ip 
striking a decisive blow. Such a blow could only bo sinick by attacking the 
capital, and the only way known to get at the capital was to proceed Up the 
river which rnns from thence down to Rangoon. As little was known of the 
tiMiiper of the people as of the nature of the country, but they were fourtd to 
be animated with a very hostile spirit, and to be bent on resistance. The sea- 
son was unfavourable, which made the success ofthe operations more ddubtftil, 
and added to the risk of the undertaking. As soon as the determination to 
take the field had been adopted, no lime was lost in making the preparations. 
And it was impossible to praise too strongly the great exertions of Sir T, 
Monroe, the Governor of Madras, where the chief force was collected for 
this service, and a great part of which had to be collected from a considerable 
distance. But it was not only Sir T. Monro who was deserving Of praise. 
The exertions of the officers and men of the Native trooM, to collect at Ma- 
dras, were beyond all praise. It was known that the Flindoos had an aver- 
sion to all naval operations, and they had, moreover, a superslitloas feeling 
of terror of the Burmese. Notwithstanding these circumstances, and notwith- 
standing they had to be brought many hundred of miles ; of sevcTal thou- 
sands who were employed, only two persons out of the whole laiM to em- 
bark with th^ir regiment. Whw the operations were bcgim against Rtofooti, 
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il m found that energetic measures had been employed to defend the place, 
IMdIt was not possible immediately to advance. The Sovereign of Avaknew 
3e strength of the country, and knew how to avail himself of its resources. 
Jlf kept up for a considerable time a species of desultory warfare, which re- 
quiiedall the exertions of our troops ; and be (Lord G.) knew it wis the 
opinion of military men, that the energy and military skill manifested on that 
evasion by our officers and troops were of no ordinary degree, and that no- 
thing but great energy and skill could have overcome the difficulties of their 
enterprise. Every position had been defended — personal conflicts had been 
frequent — but in every instance the success had been uniformly on our aide, 
till the enemy had been compelled to sue for peace. He would not advert at 
any greater length to the services of the army ; but brilliant as bad been its 
operations, It was impossible they should have been successful had the army 
not been seconded by the navy, All the supplies for the army were earned 
up the river, and it was not possible for tho army to bo supplied by any 
other means. On the river the Burmese had a great number of aimed vessels, 
which were called war boats ; and iiowever contemptible such a force might 
appear to their l/ordships, accustomed to think only of our own mighty fleets, 
they were, in truth, a very formidable force ; and hud they not been met with 
that spirit and energy which had in all ages distinguished the Biitish navy, 
tho Burmese capiUd would have been inaccessible to our troops, and would 
have rendered the success of the expedition impracticable. Whatever feel- 
ings of admiration they might have for the services of Sir Alexander C'amp- 
belVand the officers and soldiers of the aimy, the sail e feelings must be ex- 
tended to the officers and men of the navy, for their assistance was necessary 
to success. Tlieir Lordships would not expect him to enter more into the 
details, or to mention more iiulividuals, when all were deserving of mention. 
Tn the motions which he should have the honour to submit to them, the names 
of such officers as it was customary, from their rank, to includi* in such voles, 
would be mentioned ; and they would fiud on llie records of their Lordships’ 
journals a testimony of their services that must he far more valuable to them 
than any transitory eulogiuin which could he lH*->t()weil by any individual so 
humble as lie was. lie would then proceed to .uhliess a few’ obseivatious to 
their fjordships on the otlur operations, and on the attack of Bhurtpoie. 
Those noble Lords who had not applied their minds to the subject might, 
jierhaps, think it was not proper to call ort their Lordships to vote their 
thanks for tho capture of a single forliess that was in possession of an almost 
unknown Rajah. But there were some circuinstaiiccs connected with the for- 
tress which made it of very great importance. There was a superstitious 
opinion concerning it in the minds of the inhabitants, and Bhurtpore had also 
about twenty years ago successfully ie>isted a gallant and vigorous attack. 
The failure of that attack had increased the superstitious reverence of the na- 
Uves, and they believed Bhurtpore was uiiassuilahle and impregnable. Il ac- 
quired additional importance in their minds from being regarded as the rally- 
ing point', around which every thing was concentrated, or might bo concen- 
trated, that was hostile to British interests It was impossible to say, when 
thalr Lordships considered tho nature of our Government in India, what would 
have been the consequences of leaving that fortress in the possession of the 
Ritjab, in case of a war iifthut part of India; or what would have Iwen the 
consoquence of failing in our attempt. Ju.stice required that he should ob- 
serve, that as soon as tho attack was resolved on, every exertion was made 
to prepare sufficient means ; and Sir Edward Paget, who at that time held the 
oommand in India, collected such a force and such pre|tarations, brought to- 
gether so many troops and such a train of artillery, that after Lord Comber- 
mere had arrived, success was infallible. He considered it of importance to 
remark that the means of attack were sufficient, and in three weeks after the 
batteries were placed, that fortress, which was deemed impregnable, and 
which wa.s investixl with a superstitious reverence by the inhabitants, waa 
taken by assault, although it was vigoronsly defended by the enemy, who lost 
men. They regarded it as the keystone of the country, and the pos- 
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session of it by us wai of the greatest imporiacce to the secui iJy 'of our do- 
mtiuons in India. Ho tested their Ixirdships would excuse him fofr havlnK 
troubled them so <ar, and he was an re it wm not necessary for him 
into any further details. He knew their Lordships were too ready to do jus- 
tice to the jnllattt conimon country-, not to pardon him^r his 

wishes t ha. they ^ould give a cordial and sincere assent to his motion fora 
vote of thanks. His lordship concluded by moving a vote of thanks to the 
officers of the army and navy employed in India, similar to that moved in thu 
House of Commons on Tuesday, May 8 th. 

The Duke of Wellington, notwithstanding the detail into which the noblo 
V iscount had entered, hoped that it would not be presumptuous for him to say 
.1 few words, considering his acQuaintance with the country. His Grace gafe 
Ills testimony to the superstitious importance attached by the Natives to the 
jMi'Session of Bhurtpore, and to the activity aud efficiency with which the 
liitiiau Government had made the preparations necessary for its reduction. 
He mentioned the rapidity with which I.ord t/omhermero had gone up 100 
miles in ten days, and arrived in time to commence his operations, and close 
them by a military feat whicli had never been surpassed. His Grace then ad- 
verted to the war against the Burmese. Nothing wa^ known of the country, 
the jieople, the clhnate, the force which they had it in llieir power to collect ; 
nothing, in fact, which could enable a commander to foim a regular system of 
opomtions. Sir Archibald Campbell had gom‘ to Rangoon at tlu* commence- 
ineiit of the rainy season, and it was not astonishing that his operations should 
have excited so much anxiety. He had found no provisiovts ; every man was 
tied, and not a soul was near save in the shape of an enemy. U was impos- 
sible to describe the nature of the privations which the army had borne with 
exemplary patience and unconquerable lesolution. After a number of mili- 
tary feats e(tual to any ever performed, the contest had been brought to a 
coaclu-)iou by aiv honourable, and he hoped, a lasting peace. In no case 
wliate\er Itad the House been called on better grounds to cxpiess its appro- 
bation to the troops engaged, and he had great satisfaction in joining in tlic 
motu 11. 


'riu; Eail of Carlisle was also anxious to unite his humble mite to the 
liigli te>tiiiiony already borne to the merits of the army and navy engaged in 
tlio late war in India. His I^ordship then took a view of the different ser- 
vices, and of llie skill and bravery with which they liad been performed. He 
legrelted, however, that the name of the Governor-General should not be 
iiieludcd aiiHMigst the individuals to whom the thunks of Parliament were 
voted, a.s it was, in a great degree, to the activity and ability vrilli w'hlch thu 
prepuralions for war had been effected that its success had depended. 

Earl Mohlev said, that it was by tlu; energy of the (lovernor-Gencral that 
the armies had been impelled, and a treaty concluded so honourable and ad- 
vantageous to tiivi interests of country. The operations against Bliurlpon; 
were not onl) necessary, liul had been commenced at the most difficult un<i 
critical pi riod of the war against Ava. It had then devolved ujmjii ihefJoVuruor- 
General to assemble a new army, and but for In', consummate prudencr- 
those opeiations would have been commeiicod'at an earlier period, and willi 
an inferior force, which might perhaps have led to a fresh failure. Splendid 
and solid as had been tlie successes and results of the war, yet its course ha«l 
l>een attended with giievous foreboding and numerous calumnies againKl tiio 
«w)ble Lord. They were now pretty well known to liavc been calumnies, and 
It should be recollected, that on Lord Amherst’s arrival in India the qui-aiion 
of going to war with Ava was 110 longer an open question. 

The Earl of Haruowby said, that it was not from want of the deepeat * 
sense of the ineritii of the noble fx>rd at the head of the (ioverumcnl in India, 
that his name was not included within the motion, but liecaiiHc it was not 
usual to vote the thanks of the House for civil services. Olhorwise it would 
he necessary to lay before l^rlianieiU appral number of do( uments iciativeto 
the causes i>f the wai, which were nl ralcutla. aiidcoqlft 1 «»t tu brought hi- 
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fore their Lordships for a long period. With respect to the odiitarp opera- 
tioM) the House were in possession of all that was necessary to form an opi. 
nion, and to justify the Tote now proposed. The noble Lord himself bad al- 
ready reeelT^from the hands of his sovereign a splendid reward, which would 
carry his name down to posterity, and he had besides the testimony and 
praise of the best judge in matters of that kind, whose opinion ccmferr^ as 
much gratiftcation as honour. 

The resolutions were then put and agreed to. 


HOUSE OP COMMONS, May 8, 1887. 

Thanks to the Aemy of India. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that after the late discussions which hadoccupied • 
and divided the House, he felt great pleasure in bringing forward a proposi- 
tion upon which he apprehended there could exist no difference of opinion. 
No task could bo more grateful to the House than that of acknowledging im- 
portant services rendered to the country ; it was a task, moreover, of consi- 
derable importance, and one the performance of which demanded some discre- 
tion ; for, to withhold the tribute where it was merited would be impolitic 
and unjust; while to bestow it too frequently was to lower and diminish its 
rule of value. It was as w ell lliat ho should state, perhaps, in the outset of 
that which ho h‘\d to say, tU,it it was not his intention to propose any vote on 
this occasion wlilcli would affect tlie members of the political government of 
India.' lie stated tliis, because he belitwed tint as to the policy of the late 
war there existed sumo dillcrouce of opinio u He was far from admitting 
that, for tins opinion, to wlucli lio alluded, there was the slightest foundation ; 
but ho thought that, in general, the thanks of Parliament were best limited to 
the performance of naval or military sei vices, as to whicli it was seldom that 
any opposition of foelieg could exist, 'rhere were cases in which this course 
had boon departed from ; but it was in instances where the military and po- 
litical power had coutred in the same Individual. And ho therefore should 
confine his present motion to the officers and men who had carried the late 
expedition into effect, witliout extending his vote to include the jmrties who 
had planned it. Tin; service, then, to which he had to refer, had certainly 
not been of so l)rilliant and imposing a character, at ail points, as some upon 
which, in the course of his experience, he Imd had opportunities of congratu- 
lating ti»o House, 'rhe enemy, in fact, had bt'en of n less noldc, and perhaps 
of a less formidable, character than thos • which we had had in other places to 
encounter. But the troops employed had b»*en caunpelled to meet local difli- 
cultles, such as soldiers in very few instances had ever had to contend with. 
They had had to combat with heavy and arduous marches in an unkMown 
country — with inclemency of season, unwholesome climate, and almost un- 
paralleled fatigue. 'Phis service of danger and difficulty had not been confined 
to the army. Its opt^ralions had been mo.st materially aided by the navy, 
to the exertions of which the highest credit, throughout the eiiiei prise, was 
due. It was also a new fealute in this contest, lying, as the scene of opera- 
tions had done, mainly upon the banks of a great navigable river, that the 
power of steam had, for the first time, been applied in aid of our warfare, and 
used with the most unequivocal success. It was not necessary to enter into 
the details of a struggle which had been ns honourable to the British arms 
throughout its progreS') us in its termination. Upon that last part of the ques- 
tion certainly he would detain the llouso for a single moment in noticing the 
^conduct of Sir Archibald C'ampbell, but it should only be for a moment. T^ 
moderation and discretion of that gallant officer in checking his army when it 
was within four days’ march of the enemy's capital, and when that plunder 
which would have fairly recompensed his soldiers for their toils, was open to 
them, could not too highly be commended. A temptation which could not 
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fail to be ttrong la its way had preseuted itidf ; but tiie gallaat general had 
preferred the opportunity of terminating the war in a way erentually adm* 
tageous to the British empire, to enriching his army, and hid demanded, at 
that period of the contest, no higher terms than^ he had asked at its ouuet. 
There was another gallant officer to whom he must also allude by name: It 
vas impossible for him to pass over the signal service performed by Lord 
Corabermere, in the taking of Bhurtpore. 'fhat great and important fortress 
was the only one which had ever withstood our arms in India. In the time 
of Lord Lake, circumstances had brought upon us the misfortune of being re- 
pulsed from before it ; and the effect which that success had produced upon 
the superstitious conquerors was indescribable ; they believed that it was 
charmed by their deity, and impregnable for ever to Kuropean arms. Great 
credit was due to Sir E. Paget for the alacrity and judgment with which ho 
had collected together the necessary strength and materials for the attack ol 
that place ; and its capture bad been one of the most accejitabie services 
which could have been performed by the arms of this country . lie was happy 
in being able to add, that in both these expeditions the zeal and courage ol 
the Native troops had show n themselves conspicuously. The Madras 
in narticular, deserved great praise for a readiness in the service which could 
not have been exceeded even by European forces. The numerous mslanees 
of individual courage and devotion, which it would be easy for him to all tide 
to he should only omit because he had already stated that it was not his in- 
tention to bring the details of the war before the House ; itml he should there- 
fore conclude by moving, in the first instance, “ I hat the thmiks of he House 
should be given to Lord Combermere, the Lomiimnder-in-thu f of the forces 
in India for the zeal and meritorious conduct lie <lispiu\ed in commanding 
the troops employed in tho attack upon Bhurtpore ; and parl.cu ariy for the 
udgmaft with wliich lie planned tliu nssatilt "1'”" 
which had been liighly valuable to Ibc reputation of the Bull h arms, 

Mr Htnn ro,c to second the motion, and entirely eoni niied iiilli llie I’le- 

w. idr'th^imtirM the hon. (ietitleman Im.l l iken . hecii.iM., nl, hough 
he eheerlully acknowledged llie exoelle.,l coiidiiel of tin- «,ii, il wo 


ivoiilcl have 


been impossible ui him to have g vu i ^ eircuiuslanco on 

that ‘•■“1 ‘'“""“8 

which he (lesirid > ,,far,iii lie thought lti.it lliiir .i ivirrs had been 
of the tioops employed ' ' ' ,,.^(ure and that they wire entitled to a 

of the most he vsas glad to find that their scr- 

separate vote With ; nnd the more so, as 

vices were duly appreciated ‘^V^.y^^orruVotes^ing to give an account of 

they had as he had beanc said, for t!ie mode in 

of the campaign. He gave t ill creuu, ^ Campbell for the 

which tho service of ^ Lclusion almost upon : ny terms. 

ULiuner in which he had brougl t it p ^ had attrilmlcd to the gal- 

For the generosity the. plunder <.f the chief city of 

lant General, however, m rtfusii g I i f 

tho Burmese, he rather believed that tha PSor^s Sir A. I'ampb.-K at the 
having been a *“had ^ lban2,0W men undir arm.s and 

time when bo signed within fmir days’ march, exceeded 

the iolmbilauts of the city, of winch Kj^^aH Wi^^u r 

that number about fifty limes f Uin little army woulT 

gone on, instead ^ h„^eufered it. ^Ic however, 

imve been destroyed the ^ w ’ v s.. jimtly due to Sir A. 

Lny nffleer, of high repnlation would 
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scarcely have guneunanhe had done, in the face of Ihc same difficulties. With 
respect to what had been said about the fortress of Bhurtpore, he could speak 
from some ex|)erience on that subject, and he agreed with the right hbiu Gen- 
tleman opposite as to the value of that service entirely. He had himself been in 
India at the time when the British troops had been four times repulsed from 
before that fortress ; and fully recollected the impression which that result 
had produced upon the Natives. The taking of that fort did the highest 
rredit to the activity of I^rd Combermere, and was of the utmost importance 
to our possessions in India, ft would lend to re-establish the character of 
the British arms. Had the attack of that fortress failed, it would have been 
jilteiidcd with the most unfoitunate consequences. 

Mr. Wynn then moved thanks to Brigadier-Generel Morrison, and to Sir 
Archiliald Campbell, and the officers and troops under their command ; which, 
tiiid the foregoing, were all carried wcm. con. 

Sir J. YoiiKE said, tliat ho understood from his right hoii. Friend, tliat he 
was about to move thanks to the navy, which he was rejoiced to hear, as their 
services under tlie Indian sun in very uiiheallhful climates were no less than 
lliose of the am.} . 

General Gtt.)svi;Non said, that the army must feel deeply for the attention 
which had been shown to their claims, though a little tardy in the expres- 
sion of it, by the liglit hon. Gentleman. The names of Generals Sir A. 
(Campbell, Lord Combermere, and Sir Vincent Cotton, would stand high in 
history. The country must feci the greatest gratitude to the Indian army for 
its many brilliant services. Happy the country which possessed officers of 
such high worth to look up to in every future emergency. They had been 
bred up in the school of one of the first commanders ever known, from whose 
example they could not fail to become great themselves. He could not but 
regret the departure of the great captain of the age from the head of the 
army. Would to God lliire were some constitutional adviser — some Nestor 
to arise, who, witli honey lips, could d(> away the differences which had 
arisen more by accident than from any other cause. He was sure that the 
country at large did not lose sight of the eomphinont to the Duke of Wel- 
lington paid by our gracious Monarch, who liad refii>ed to put any other 
subject into that royal station, but had taken on his royal self to effect. the 
duties of it. 

After a few words from Sir E. Brydges, General Hufl, and a Member 
whose name was not known in the gallery, the vote was carried nem, con. 

Mr. Wynn now wished to justify the conduct of the Commander and the 
Government, who hud done every thing to secure victory. The reason why 
Sir A. (’ampbell bad not taken more than men was, because he thought 
that force enough for the captuie, in the distressed stak! of the King of Ava ; 
and it was difficult to provide for them ; a greater number would have im- 
peded their' progress. He now moved the same thanks to the following 
officers: — Major-General Sir T. Reynell, Major-General Sir Jasper Nichol, 
Brigadier-General Adams, Brigudier-Ueneral Sir John Whittingham, and 
Brigadier-General Wallace Sleigh. 

The next motion was one of approbation from the House, acknowledging 
the zeal*4Uid discipline of the non-commissioned officers and troops under 
their command, Europeans and Natives, which is to be signified to them by 
iho officers who generally command them. Both carried as before. 

Mr. Wynn then moved thanks to Sir Arehibald Campbell for his valour 
and perseverance in the eomiuesl of Ava. and the skill and judgment with 
which he had conducted the war to so glorious a temiin.'ition. Next, thanks 
the following officers Brigadier-General M’Keene, Sir Willoughby 

otton. Brigadier Macroagh. and to the officers in command under them. He 
look tidb op|n>rlunity of explaining why he did not name uuue of the latter. 
It had been well tonsideied diumg the lute war, and the pnielice ado, led was 
nol to name am oflieers of a lank lower than he had now done, sepaiately. 
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lUd he felt hiraself'at l.herly to do otherwise, he could not but luive notici'd 
with marked praise, Lieut. -Colonel Sale ; but the reason for this abstinenco 
was, that in a service where so man} were engaged in diflereut operations, 
some of which, though useful, did not immediately lead to the success of the 
action, it was invidious to name any without imming all, 

Mr. Hume admitted the existence and propriety of the rule as to the trans- 
actions of the late war. But it ought not to apply to India, where, from the 
scarcity of commanding officers, very important affairs were trusted to the 
colonels of regiments, and uvea to the captain^ of companies. 

The motion was carried as before. 

Mr. \^YNN then moved thanks to the naval c<»inmander, Commodore Sir 
James Brisbane ; and after that to thr captains and officers of the si'veral 
ships in his squadron. 

Sir J. Yorke put it to his gallant friend, who was one of the council t»> 
the present Lord High Admiral, if he did not think some of the captains tif 
that squadron deserved to he distinguished by name. It woiild griaitly please 
him if thanks were voted se^iarately to that flre-catiug commander, Captain Chad, 
whose services seemed in justice to require it. 

Sir G. CocKnuRy, feeling quite as much regard for the honour of the ser- 
vice ns his gallant friend, could not but think that the rub* mentioned by lus 
right bon. friend below him, was a good one — that of not mentioning any 
officers under the rank of commanders, otherwise he would have wished »o 
notice Captains Chad, Marryat, and Alexander. 

The motion was then ordered as before. 

Mr. Astkli. was against the separation of the Bombay marine from lli(‘ 
general vote of thanks to the other branches of the se rvice. 

MrWvNN stated that the omission w is purely accldmilul, and he would 
correct the error in the resolution. 

Tlie motion was then agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COM.MONS, May IS. IS>7 
[lx has been our practice hitherto, to give as full and nccurnte reports of nlj 
the debates on Indian affairs, as we could procure, wbidlu r they occurred in 
the India House or in eilber House of Parliament, whenever the suhjerl ap- 
peared to us of adequate importance, and the parties confined themselvo 
strictly to the matter in debate. It has also been our custom to attach to such 
•■eports, occasional notes, for the purpose of exposing the fallacies, and correct- 
ing the errors (numerous enough on all occasions) into which the parties 
seemed to have fallen; and wc have reason to believe that much benefit has 
resulted from the practice in question. .Never, however, was there an occaMioii 
on which we have deemed tliismoro necessary to be observed than in the case 
of the debate which took place in the House of Commons, on Tuesday, the Ibth 
of May, on the subject of tlic trade with India ; liccause, notwithstanding tin* 
able and lucid display of facts and reasonings contained in the praiAical and 
masterly speech of Mr. Whitmore, it appears that all that was required was 
for Mr. Huskisson to rise and wave his official wand, when, as if it wore 
really the word of an enchanter, all minds w'cre .subdued to submission, ail 
intellects did willing homage to his own ; and men of the firmest resolution 
in other matters were made, by the mere utterance of some of the most com ^ 
mon fallacies, and most empty promises, to abandon without a stniggle a 
motion, the propriety of urging which at once, ought rather to have been 
more clearly perceived after the vague generalities of the President of the 
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Hoard of Trade than before. Mr. Huskiwon is a inati of midoubted superiorhy , 
both in powerful natural talent, and extensive acquired information. But the 
very fad of such a man being unable to offer better reasons than those he put forth 
against going at once Into a committee, ought to have decided Mr. Whitmore 
to press bis motion to a division. We shall not anticipate, however, but go 
at once to the report which we take from the daily papers, and offer our re- 
marks in notes on it as usual.] 


Trabe with India. 

Lord Milton presented petitions from Leeds and Halifax, for the equaliza- 
tion of the duties on commodities imported from the Kast and West Indies- 
Mr. Dugdale presented a petition from Birmingham, signed by five hundred 
of the most respectable traders in that town, praying that greater facilities 
might be given for extending the trade with India. 

Mr. Rykes presented a petition from the merchants of Hull, with the sanys 
prayer, and for the equalization of the duties on importation. 

Mr. W. Whitmore then rose, pursuant to notice, to move for the ap- 
pointment of a select committee, with a view to extend the trade between this 
country and India. When the House considered the distress which was on 
all hands acknowledged to exist among t1)e manufacturing population, the de- 
cline of the revenue, which, since last year, was not less than four or five 
millions ; and the decline of our export trade, which in the same time amounted 
to an equal extent, it surely became important in the highest degree to inquire 
how these evils could he remedied. He trusted, therefore, that if he could 
show that a great increase of employment would result from extending the 
trade with India, to the weavers of Scotland and Lancashire, government 
would lend a favourable ear to his pioposilion. But it was not on the ex- 
istence of this distress that lie rested the qiiestion. That distress might be, 
and he hoped w.is, of a temporary natiire. 'Fhe resources of the country 
could not be so much redue(‘d as lo prevent the return of the prosperity it had 
heretofore enjoyed. He wished the subieet to be viewed in a more compre- 
hensive manner. Whoever consi<lerod the heavy burden of debt that weighed 
down the energy of the country, and the part slio must be destined to play 
among the nalbrns of the world in the wars in which, in all probability, she 
would be again onguged, must see bow exceedingly desirable it was to extend, 
by all preclicable means, the resources of the country, and to avail ourselves 
of this opportunity of pence to lighten the springs of our industry, and restore 
their elasticity. With regard to Ireland, it was evident that every thing 
should be done that was possible to promote the growth of the manufactures 
which he trusted had commenced there. The friends of that country, who 
did not seek to serve it by that course, took a very limited, far from an en- 
lightened, view of her interests. Much might be done, no doubt, by settling 
the religious differences that unhappilv existed, but the more removal of those 
dhaenalons would be no panacea for the ills of Ireland, which could, eradi- 
cated only by giving employment to the people. When habits of industry 
were formed, and began generally to take root, the most favourable hopes 
might be eoterldned for the deliverance of that country from the worst e^ls 
that oppressed it. After adverting to the mode in which the com laws hid 
operated to deprive our manufacturers of a large share of their foreign trade, 
the how. Gentleman called the attention of the house to the increase that had 
taken place in our trade with India since the renewal of the charter of the 
East India Company In the year 1814. At that time the whole of the conti- 
nent of India, and the islands in the Indian Archipelago, were thrown open 
to the private trader. Wlwi had been the resnlt t No man could have anti- 
eipatea it. It was said tlmt the only effect would be, tor increase the dealtaf 
in a few articles of luxury, which would be paid for in bullion. Nobody sup- 
posed that the cotton trade was one that would benefit largely by this new 
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market* Yet, marfelloas, indeed, this trade had Increased to an extent the 
most extraordinary. The cotton trade had its origin in India. This country 
had borrowed its patterns and adopted Ite very names. The price of labour 
was here seven or eight times as much as in India, and we drew from that 
country a portion of the raw material, which, when manufactured, we exported 
back to it. Yet, with all these cUsadTantages, we had established a beneficial 
and growing trade in cotton goods with India* (f/eor. Hear, hear,) The term 
calico was derived, according to Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary, from Callout. 

• a town in India, where cotton goods were manufactured, and sometimes 
stained with gay and beautiful colours.* Calicos were now exported in great 
quantities from this country to that part of the world where they were orlgl- 
ualiy manufactured. It was, therefore, he contended, the duty of the house 
to give the fullest encouragement to the trade of India. (Hear, hear.) 

He lamented that he had not the official returns lower than the year lB2i. 
But from* those previous to that year he could show that there had bwn a edn- 
siderable increase of the trade with India since the opening in IHl-k In the 
first instance, he would state the export;* from this country to India from the 
Parliamentary papers. Tlic hon. Gentleman went through the returns of 
glass and earthenware, and hardware goods, bnt we were prevented, in conse- 
quence of a noise in the gallery, from hearing them dlstincUy. In woollen 
goods tbeaverage value from 1801 to 1810, was 273,4U/. ; from 1814 to IBW, 
it had increased to 376,399f . ; and during 1823 and 1824s the yearly value wai 
062 061/. In cotton goods, the increase was still more aslonislung. From l«01 
to 1810, the average was 55,4^11 ; from 1814 to 1822, .568,358/. ; and during the 
two years 1923 and 1824, the average was 1,155,512/. He would next state the 
imports from India, and ahowtheircoriespoudingincreasp. hirst, ^ to indigo, 
the* average quantity imported from 1801 to 1810, was 3,513,0581bs., and from 
1814 to 1822, 5,028. 187lbs. In cotton wool, the average \'*om 1801 

to 1810, was 6806,365lb8. ; and from 1814 to 

rilks the average was, from 1801 to 1810, 439,792lb8 ; and from l814to 1822, 
899,5701b9. In sugar, the average from 1901 to 

1814 to 1822, 174.3791bs. ; and during the two years I82.S and 1824, the ave- 


rage was 24lj6581bs. These returns manifested an equally great increase^ 
the export trade as well as in the way of importation, ^o trade could be 
more important than that wo thus enjoyed ^ 

her than eighty millions. The extent to which » . might he carried no 
man could at present foresee. The prospect might literally be said to bo 

boundless. ... , _* j r 

He would next refer to the duties levied upon roimno.llta^ imported from 
India. He believed that these duties were originally intended to 
bitory. Let the house look at the amount of dutioi ^ 

India produce, as compared with the amount ® f 

produM of other parts of our colonies. On tumeric, for iistancc. the duty is 
Itsel pounds ; on East India rum, tho duly is eleven shillings and a 

seven puuuua, rotion the duty demanded is six jier cent, ad 

tn West Indii i, .c.-.U, .dmltted Mto^elher 
free of d^v These and soch things as these, showed the utter indlflbrenco 
(o the pros^jieri^ t«ide, to tim advantage of our cotton 

or to the wHfare either of the mother country or the colonies, which 
terised the whole system of our legislation with rosjiect to our |wsifsslottS in 
ih? ^sl Indies. Such was the utter indifference to all the 

«I «,»nd co-marcl.l volley, but ^ -tote 

litare showed in lu regulations of the trade of these colonies, i^wnw 
svttem was most unfair and moat unjust ; and if ever the people iT?! 

to feel it as they ought ; if ever the vast population of oar 

ig,!r.JiI*.;7ZuiS. ».dlhe deyreoof l.j.-»loo ^ 

b«T« been treated, the boose might rest assured that 

weihould be made to suffer ai we deserved fair the 


ioarae vrw mere pus suingi 
mwwtsHtlorttotMe 


la country the colony of North Ahierict ? Why iHPe- 
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ei§e||( the (>riae>f>le.: yoUikept to yaumeWos all the adiraotagoa of their 
trade, tod gave .Ihem iionr* in retuni ; and the ronaequence was, tb%t they 
frae^ tbemaclviw^ eb the first opporttmity; from the power which exercised 
oxer them its authority in a manner so utterly repugnant to all the principles 
of hpnour, justice, or policy. U was not enough fnr this country to say it 
htd.lfae power to do these things. ’ It must show that the course of its policy 
waf} founded on something like justice, or expect that those who are subjected 
to its influence, will only continue to obey until an opportunity may present 
itself to oppose. Such a system was not only contrary to the principles of 
commerce and of justice, but even to that principle of reciprocity, which the 
Right Hon^ Gentleman (Mr. Huskisson) had advocated with so ranch ardour ; 
and which' he^ for one, felt delighted in saying with so much success. 

He Vttuld now turn to another part of the same subject, and beg the atten 
tihn of the' House to the amount of the imports and exports to those colonics, 
od the trade Was at present carried on. In the year 1994, the total amount of 
the exports to the East Indies and China was 4,3.35,437/. In the year 1826, 
there whs but litlfo difiference ; the amount then was 4,394,880/. Now, he 
must take the liberty of begging them to attend to a most important subject, 
arlsltig out of one of those exports ; he alluded to the article of East India 
sugftr — the dead weight, as it might be called, of what we were able to draw 
from the East Indies at this moment. He did nol, therefore, take that article 
because it was the most important, but because it was that which might bo 
the most increased. He was aware of the state in which the<eugar trade was 
placed at this moment, and that there was much more than sufficient for the 
general consumption of tiu* country ; but he did not consider that any reason 
why'lt could not be much increased. He was aware, too, that in suen a state 
of tnlngs, when there was an excess of production beyond consumption, the 
price must he regulated, not by the monopoly at home, but the price which 
that'sugnr could procure in the market abroad, flraiiting that, however, ho 
stilt contended that the price could bo raised, and the consumption increased 
too, at hoine. There was annually imported, from the East Indies, a quantity 
of sugar, to the amount of 211 thousand hundred- weiglils, upon which there 
was paid the extra duty of 10s. a hundred. Now, ho would admit that this 
sugar was not sold even at a profit at tliis moment, and yet he was prepar^ 
to show lliat the consumption might he still very much increased. He was 
aware l^t it raluht at first appear, from the price at present, and from the 
supply being so much greater than the demand, that an increase of quantity 
could bring no increase of consumption t but did the House take into its con- 
sideration the very gieat Increase of demand for our manufactures, the great 
consequent increase of population and production, which must follow the 
opening of such a market for the produce of this country ? It might, he ad- 
mitted, be asked, if the pnuluce of sugar by the West India islands is so much 
greater than your demand, how can you make any increase of consumption ? 
He took it,’ however, to bo quite clear, that the people of this country did not 
consume any thing like what they might he able to take, if a new market was 
opened to our manufactures. 

Let the House reflect for a moment upon what wa.*! the amount of the quan- 
tity of eogar consumed by the inhabitants of the United Kingdom. In Eng- 
landi the overage quaivtity consumed by each individual's, annually, according 
to the hoit calculation, about 33^ pounds per head. In Ireland, the quantity 
conaumod by each individual, is about six pounds per head. Now, he would 
ask, U Ireland l>ecame a manufacturing country by the opening of a market, 
and the encouragement of a trade with India, what was there to prevent her 
people from boeoming consumers to the extent of twelve or even eighteen 
poaada a head I In that way he was convinced that the Right Hon. Gentle- 
roan ought to look Cor the ultimate improvement and happiness of that coun- 
try-‘4a that way he must look for the meant of her prosperity and tranquil- 
lity. Lei him, by opeoiog.thc market of our extensive East India possessiont, 
give employment to her people, and encouragement to her manufti^nis ; and 
he would find Ireland,' instead of being, as at present, a source of ending 
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tad diaomitew, teeaaieto BMtta)d«dkar 

marked Md he woald a^ra’^!%Kfcrt^!JSn 

prospewaa end the nation tranqillHaed. Be was Sd that, at^iluMvSt 

of that coantrff Belfast and its ricinity, already shewed the euabBItv e/ii» 

frT\7 * adfantaice of the beaefftaUtekfiotSd 

from it. He was told that the town of Belfhst afforded a laoat jdeukiff wtU 
twt in Its aspect to the general appearance of the other parts oflrekMr 
There manufactories had been csUblhhed and worked to a great exteot: aiRl 
he underst^ that when the manufacturers of England were pmsed tooMMli 
in getting rid of work, Aey frequently sent quantities of yam to BMfoit tol» 
wove up, in order to supply their orders in proper time. Between lo^a tod 
Ireland there were some strange features of similitude. Both oouutriea \ 
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botb were to be remedied in the same manner. Give tlmm employment. Imj 
open a market to their several productiooi, and you at once strike at the root 
of the diseases under which they labour. It was by following up tUt prim- 
ciple of reciprocity with regard to our own colonies, which had already n^ 
recognised and acted apon with regard to foreigners, that the Right Hoo« 
Gentleman would be enabled to relieve the miseries of Ireland and India and 
promote the prosperity and security of the empire. * 

His object at present was to move for the appointment of a Committee, be^ 
fore which that information might be given under wWch the maasarei ha 
wished were to be carried into execution. There was one subject, however, 
to which he must allude, although it was somewlvat different from any to 
which he had yet drawn their attention— ho meant the state of the free trade 
with India. Ife held in his hand a letter addressed to the East India Company 
Directors from some persons engaged to a great extent In tlmt trade, in which 
they complained of tno very great Impediments thrown in tbo way of their 
intercourse with those places to which they were permitted to trade. That 
Coinpany derived some of their most considerable benefits from what was 
called dm right of pre-emption. The Company hod commercial residents at 
^ch of the ports and settlements where the free trade was carried on. Those 
residents made advances to the factors who purchased the productions of thif 
country, and by that means contrived so to keq|> them in dependence as to 
eonfluothe whole trade, or nearly the whole trade, to the shi^ of the Com- 
pany. This was one of the consequences arising from that junction of sote- 
reignty and trade of this Company— a junction which never ought to have 
taken place, and which never eould he found, without exhibiting consequenoei 
prejudicial to the freedom and prosperity of commerce. The Indian Avi^- 
pelago was one of thos^laces where the trads of this countiy could be molt 
beneficially extended. Those islands abounded with all the Oriental produc- 
tions most In request In this country. More than one-eighth part of all the gold 
introdneed into Europe was derived from them, in addition to great quantitlea 
of plate, diamonds, spicro, and pearls. There, too, a vast prcHportion of tbo 
manufactures of this country found a market— greater, indo^, by nw^ do* 
grees, than we were able to sell In any other place, if we excepted the ChiAeie 
territory. At this moment, unfortunately, there was but a veiy small portton 
of it open to the free trader ; but, he trusted, the time was not for dfotantfiiwiii 
the ab^iUoa ei this oiooopoly. which mast expire In the year IfitS, irovM 
enable ^ manufoeturera and traders of the United Kingdom to derive the friHf 
and ttveatrlcted beodk of the almost boundleM proroect of eommerce whiofr 
these liliii^ presentM* Tlie duties upon ENit India sugar wmi» Wf, at 
ton ; but the duties prddaeed on that of the Archintlago were 64f. a toe ; or, 
in other words, the Mger of those fslands was totally prohibited, for theetfoer 
was nothing loia. U was worth while, to coniWerlng the advanlayea we 
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Might derive from a free trade with those islands, to look at tlve evidence 
given on the trahject by Mr. Crawfurd, a gentleman whose accuracy «f state 
^^mentwas as unquestioned as his means of information had been extensive. 
/ He says, in speaking of the possibility of extending our trade in that part oi 
India, that it was now a very rare thing, indleed, to meet with any Javencsc 
lady or person of any condition in life except the lowest, who did not exhibit 
at least one article of British manufactured cotton in her dress ; and even the 
woollens of this country were lieginnlng to be in request. In the year 18U, 
there were only one thousand pieces of cotton exported to the Archipelago ; 
while in the year 1818, from.a reduction of the duty there were upwards of 
:16,0(K) pieces, and the quantity likely to be very considerably increased. 
Buch would be the benefit likely to arise from an opening of the trade. Give 
the people but a means of payment, and you may dispose of the production:* 
of tills country to nn almost unlimited extent. No man, ho apprehended, 
would be so insane as to propose that no more than a certain quantity of our 
manufactures were to be exported, and yet the effect, by the continuance of 
Ihe system of prohibition, Was entirely the same. {Hear.) 

Another subject to which he wdshecl to direct the attention of a Committee, 
if hu succeeded In procuring its appointment, was tlie state of what are called 
the emporia for our India trade. The emporium of Singapore he believed tw 
have been established on sound commercial principles ; but at the same time 
he wished the stale of tliat and other places to be submitted to the attention of 
a Committee, because he thought it would he found, tliat without some such 
places of traffic, the trade could not be beneficialfy carried on. The House 
might probably not bo aware, that there vv'cre several productions of the East, 
In wl^ich the trade was Wholly prohibited, unless in particular places, and 
\md6r particular reatriclioiis. The trade in spice, for instance, was locked up 
ntidr^r one of the most extraordinary systems of monopoly the world ever saw, 
by the Dutch East India C’ompany. 'J'hat Company, having got possession of 
all those islands in which the spices grow, and in which, indeed, they are indi- 
genous, resolved upon preserving their monopoly from all chance even of 
attaeic, by confining the production of particular spieos to jiartlculor islandb. 
For that purpose they sclecttHl the island of A inbo}!ia as the place to grow 
cloves, and prevailed upon the chiefs or princes of the other neighbouring 
Islands to root up all the clove trees to be found in their possession. In llie 
same manner they made the Randa Islands the place of growtii for nutmegs, 
and sent yearly a fleet round the coasts of thewliole islands in order to sccui'‘ 
the execution of their orders and the perfect ion of their monopoly. It was 
true that lliis proceeding did them no good, and reduced the islands to a state 
■of poverty — but they succeeded in fully securing tlie monopoly they desired. 
It was obvious, therefore, that without an emporium the trade could not he 
iuooessful. The only tnule which ever was iHUicricial in India, or which 
greatly recompensed those engaged in it, was the free trade of the English 
and Iho Dutch before the monopolies established by ihc India Companies of 
thote nations. At that time a trade of immense extent and importance was 
carried on with all the islands, and even with China and Japan ; and it was 
only the fatal efiects of the restrictive system which brought it to a termina- 
tion. It was the opinion of Mr. (Vawhird, that tho free trade Ls the most 
beneficial, and that it can be carried on through the means of emporia 

Ho {toped he might not be considered os trespassing too much upon the 
patlotU^f} ot the House, after it had heard him with so much indulgence, 
{keoiTthtOTt) if ho said a few words as to the trade now carried on with Chinn 
through tho means of the city of Canton. It was a very singular fact, that 
although all the purchases and sales of leas were made in Canton, there was 
not a leaf of the plant grown in that province, of which Canton is the capital. 
The black teas, it is well understood, were grown in a province three or four 
hundred miles from that city, and tho green teas were brought from another 
province, seven or eight nundred mites up the country, llie teas were 
wrought to Canton by tho nio.ins of inland uavlgatiou, and it hiight be perhaps 
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nllox^ed that there was an increase of fnii AO {tor oent. upon the coit of this 
transport. Th^se provinces^ however, from which the teu are taken, are 
maritime provinces, and it was proved that the articles of their prodooO could 
be convoyed by sea to an emii^rium, a distance not greater than they Were 
now conveyed to Canton. Mr. Crawf^urd, who makes these siatemenU, ai|f«e8 
Avith great truth and justice upon the benefits which must therefore accrue 
from such emporia, and upon the advantages which such a market must ofiTer 
to the consumption, without restriction, of the manufactures and produotiona 
of this country. To details such as these, conllimctl the hon. Gentleman, the 
iiouse must turn, when it is called upon to consider the propriety of dissolv- 
ing that monopoly, whicii has existence by law to the year 1933. With such 
information, collected by a Committee, must the House be provided, when it 
is required to determine upon the ^eat question which will then he submitted 
to its consideration ; (hear, hear ;) and, therefore, if there was no better and 
stronger reason, he w ould contend, that a Committee ought in good time to 
prepare that information, Avhich will thus be necessaiy, in order to decide 
rightly and fairly between the East India (’ompany and the public. For that 
diVisioii, a thorough knoAvledge, by inquiry before a Committee, on the sUto 
and resources of the Indian Archipelago, was, he repeated, indispensably 


requisite. 

He had thus endeavoured to put the House in possession, within as small a 
compass as possible, of u general outline of the commercial advantages which 
must result to this country, from an exUjnslon of our trade with India; and 
proAcd, he hoped, enough to satisfy hon. Members, thul a trade of boundlesa 
extent might be carried on, by a removal of restrictions under which our 
commerce at present labours. The policy had been too long 
endeavouring to derive wealth from India by means of revenue , far belter 
would if bo to seek to derive wealtli by improving our commercial relaliona 
with India~by promoting those liberal instiuilions tliat create wenlUi^A 
hv aiding her advancement by the application of those f J^^ch wo 

cAlled into action in our intercourse with the other 
change was called for by j.istice-it was rendered 
to the interests of Indin, and it was demanded by ^ 
lion of the commercial comiection between (ii eat ^ 

would not further trespass on the attention of the House than to move, that 
a select Commitlee be appointed to inquire Into the slate of the trade between 
Croat Britain and India.’ 

Mr. Si-ANEV seconded llic molion. lie shim mr 

trade which lind subsisted between this eoiuilry trad liidic, f'®' „ “eui 
onmectiot. with thst vast enantry. was i.f that roslrict.vc thar acler whi ch 
denied to India the fair develci|)nienl of her rcsourres, nnd the c oiamcfclal 
advantages to whicli she was enllllcd. 'llte 'l""' , ‘j™ -j^oil 
sentiments favourable to free trade, and concludeil ’ ? J'”!’'"* “ 
ivoitld arrive when tlie seeds of fre.slom sown >" "J'*' 
lieen in Am irioa, by the hand of Kiiglam . would.^ind at no distaal day 
bloom and Ilourish in the heart of Asia. (Hear.} 


. dVe have not thouglit it n--y ^ Se" amt Icy^f 

the opponents of his molion do not impugn. I bis powwf of 

every man who has ever visited India, and f 7 

observation, intist have come to ibc same ‘ development of tho 

eiTecls of liur restrictive systcni n the 

resources of that floe country. The * A ^ of Commons, be 

hon. Mcnln^r, will, now that it has uU^l 

repeated in every iie^paper rh rife enemL^f free dlf- 

countr> , so as to produce all the nilscbmr, i speech of t 

tussloa in that country preUnd In be so much hi dresd. As ipewB 
1U2 
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' Mt. LiTCimii lupporled the motioHi after a obserntibatf/ ht tlir 
0enm of vhteb fto {ouched upon the da^er of a non-coiuiiunption ag^reemant 
tmftng the people;, which woaki force dorcmment hto the adoption of the 
tneaiore. 

Mfp HosinssoN comnenoed by obeerring, that his hon. Friend (Mr, Whit, 
more) ha^ formerly Introduced this subject to the attention of thejElouse, by 
a simple proposition for the equali 2 sition of the rate of duty on East and 
West India sugars. In this simple proposition, he (Mr. Huskisson) could 
not concur ; and if he concurred in the present, the hon. Member most perceive 
that the object of his fonner proposition must be as effectually carried as if 
that prpposUion were agreed to. With respect to the threat of a non-con- 
suroptlve a^ement of West India produ^p, referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber, (Mr. liycester,) he could assure the' hon. Member — and he spoke from 
experience — that non-consumptivo agreements of the description alluded to, 
seldom or never met with the success which was anticipated from them by 
those who entered into them. Of the produce of British Plantation sugar in" 
the West Indies last year, he could say that it had not been less than in any 
fomer year. Although it was well known that tliere was great pressure felt 
in trade every where last year, the amount paid in as duty on British Planta- 
fioD sugar imported into Great Britain, covering drawbacks and certain other 
charges, was ft, 500,0001., a greater sum than, since onr connection with the 
West Indies, had been ever paid in one year. He admitted that it was the 
interest and duty of a commercial country like this, to endeavour to open new 
channels, and to afford^ncrcascd facilities to those that were already open ; 
but It was Us duty, likewise, in giving cncouragcmcnl to individual enterprizu 
and t6 new commercial speculation, to bo cautious not to sanction any mea- 
sure which may endanger or destroy cstablisiuxi interests and rising institu- 
tions, especially inalltutlons of our own creation, con ucc led with our interesls, 
and specmlly Intilled to our own protection. (1) {Hear, hear.) And here 


Member of the British Parliament, it may circulate freely throughout India, 
and be repeated by every newspaper In that country, without the slightest 
censure or impediment ; but if the very same words were written in India by 
any English ^ilor, and printed only in one paper of the country, an outcry 
against their mischievous tendency would be raised from one end of our pos- 
sessions to the other— the Editor would be probai)ly banished without a trial 
for daring to breathe such a hope— and the l^\pc^ would, perhaps, be sup- 
pressed for ever, for having contained such a dangerous and uopanlonable 
sontlrooiitl Can any thing be more strongly marked with stupidity and folly, 
to say nothing of its injustice, than such an absurdity as this? 

(n The argument founded on the largeness of the revenue from the duty 
op VVe»t India sugar, is worthless, unless it could be shown that the same 
ravenue could not Ik) raised from East India sugar, if the former wore less, 
and the luUet more encouraged ? or, in other words, if they were put on a 
fooling of perfect equality. But no such apprehensions of inferior revenue 
can poulbly be entertained. And as to the duty of not destroying existing 
Intend and rising inslitulions, by encouraging new interests, and other 
iQBtitiUlpnSt it is equally worthless; for this duty, rigidly observed, would 
have prevented the use of steam vessels, because their growth must injure the 
exilimg intoresta of every owner of sailing ships ; and prevented the emanci- 
pnUon of the eerfs, because the institutions of society, which made both their 
Um and Ubonr the property of the barons, would be broken down by their 
nktainmeut of freedom, though these institutions were as much of * our own 
anwtlon ' as any subsequent ones, and thought, no doubt, by the nobles of 
those days, as rongh entitled to * protection* as the navigation laws are 
deemed by the sblppluff interests of the present dsy. This cry of alarm at 
the injury which exisUng interest in Imperfect t^ngs must sustain from every 
ittBonlioik or improvonent, by introdneisg mo^ porfeet substiintci , is on# 
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Miterijg “O'! Ion* “hS; ,i4 ^ wlSf naSfii^^ 

-He spole »f Manchete u<t 

Pf“ont, which enabled 

turert to gnre better wflffes, and to a ffreatinr ntuMkaa* 
vinployiflent. (io«d eria ^i^r, So 

country in which di^A 

had been mostly fdt. («) (Hear, hear, Wr.) But to indeed to the iSff 
ment so stronglv urged, as to the applicaHon of princtpU^n^t^rSi 
the exteiJslon o/ commercial Intercourse: In theSe priuciplj, hTtinetidS 
was not necessary that he should now inform his hoi Frt/od, the 
the coumiw, that as far as they cpuld bo made beneficially applicable, hh 
concari^ in ^ a^hcatlon of them; but it would be readay flowed, tlwft 
all great and ertensiTe changes were attended with great difllcuUy.and ahbdth 
be proceed^ In with circumspection, and a due regard to oXhet jtenarA 
interests, already widely established ; and that, therefore, whatever ttew 
measures or new systems were introduced, they should bt‘ regulated in sufch 
a manner, H that in endeavouring to effect improvements for some, no saertflou 
of essential import should be required from otlwrs. (8) Now, hl« bon. Frletftl 
(iTir. Whitmore) had said that the East Indies were rich in every kind of 
prodoce that prospered under a tropical climatc.—O ranted, ilc admitted ftb 
capabilities of the climate ; but ho wished, for the belter understanding of 
this subject, to call the attention of the Houbo to the attitude In Which wo 


of the most contemptible of all the list of fallacies by which manVmd arc 
deluded, and utterly unworthy of such a man as Mr, Uushbson to encourago 
or adopt. 

(•i) This is another tngenlous, but still a mischievous mode of turning off 
attention from the main question at issue, and turning the applause for parti- 
cular statements, gratifying in themselves, but not material to the questioti 
in debate, into symptoms of approbation towards the geuoral arguments 
used. If the distress^ manafacturers enjoyed a temporary a*licf, this should 
not delay inquiry into what might afford them ptrminent support ; because 
the great object of legislation should be, not to patch Up, by expedients, ton*- 
porary evils, but to pursue a course which would prevent Iho occarrcnce of 
these evils, which is surely much better than letting them first happen ahd 
then seeking for a remedy. 

(3) This is a mere repetition of fallacy the first, already exposed. ThU " 
balance of interests is impossible. An increased sale of English muslins must 
diminish the sale of thoso of Indian manufacture ; and a reduction on the duty of 
Eastindia sugar must lessen the sale of West tndlan produce. All that leglslif- 
tors should do in such cases is to Icavo comjretition entirely free, and !ht evury 
one Injure his neighbour to the utmost possible extent, when this Is dthih by 
producing a better and a chcapor article than aiy now in use ; for this, however 
injuiiouB to rival individuals, must be beneficial to the community,, by adding 
to the general stock of human enjoyment, and bringing It more and more 
within the reach of mankind. That this Is the universal optnion, and uni- 
versal practice, too, is sufficiently proved by the fact, that wherever men can 
leave a shop, Where what they need is cither of bad quality or high prtce, add 
go to another where the same things are to be had of goixi quality and it i 
low price, no one thinks it unjust to inlllcl the injury to ‘ existing tetetests,* 
whi<m is necesnrily created by such a transfer of their castom ; but if Mr. 
Hasktaaoirs doctrinei be worth any thing, they would go the length of teaeh» 
hig, that When a man dmnged hit bad batcher, or his bad baker, for better 
<Hies, heovgMto take care (hal by encouraging men who fold good aodeMitt 
beef and bteid, be did ‘no ififoryof esWmtial Inpoit* tO ttmee who in «nti 
had and deaf pioviBioM; euchtt doctriw ie OMidi^Iy 4 )Mid* aftteU as 
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fttood towards the West Indies, and to the circumstances under which trade 
WM first opened between India and Great Britain. When It first opened, U 
opened under a strict monopoly of a company of merchants. W'e then re- 
ceived from them, under tills monopoly, silk and cotton, (the raw material,) 
for which we exchanged the precious metals, which we obtained by the dis- 
posal of our manufactured goods in other parts of the world. This was the 
limited course of commerce that bad commenced, and was long continued. 
Meanwhile, in another part of our dominions, the West Indies, and long be- 
fore, great wealth had been acquired and accumulated, large interests had 
been united, aud British nioperty to a large amount had been vested. It was 
our duty to attend to and secure those interests. (4) The East India trade 
continued, since Its coraraenoement, under the same restraints, until the 
expiration of the East India Charter. In 1814 it was renewed, and then new 
eUGottragetnents were given to individual enterprise, and new means opened 
ta the accumulation of wealth and the exercise of skill. In the situation 
which he (Mr. Huskisson) unworthily filled, ho and those who co-opcralcd 
with him had taken every opportunity of giving facilities, and offering every 
suggestion, that might advance and improve ihut trade ; (5) and he knew that 
it continued greatly to improve and increase. It would, he had no doubt, so 
continue to pro.sprr. Many encouragements, into the detail of wliicb he need 
not enter, were held out to it ; but in all these encouragements and regula- 
tions, the Homo should be cautious not to proceed in their relaxations to such 
an extent as would create just alarm lii the minds of West India pro- 
prietors, to whose interests they were strongly bound, but rather seek to 
reconcile those interests with those of the East Indii's, by satisfying them 
that they may be both augmented and maintained, without unduly interfering 
or clashing with each other. (0) 


(4) Not if those interests were injuiious to tlio commonweal. There are 
persons In Imndon, who have vested their property in gambling saloons, in 
orothels, In fla.sh-bouses, and in other modes of gain not more reputable. They 
might ask to be let alone, to make their money in tlu'ir own way, and williout 
taxes, licensc.s, or restraints. But they would hardly have tlio impudence 
to ask for ‘protection ’ in the sense in which this is given to property vested 
ill the slave colonies in the West Indies. If, for instance, the law of England 
was, that every man might go to tlm flash-house and brotliel/rec, but that he 
must have a Governmont permission before he could enter the tavern where 
nogambling or other immorality existed; or, if the produce in thegamhling- 
houae were admitted to bo freely enjojed, while n tax of 50 per cent, was 
placed un the produce of the respectable innkeeper, it would be deemed aii 
encouragement of vice, and a crying injustice. It i.s just so with the opposite 
modes of conduct pursued by the English Government towards the £a.st and 
West Indies. In the latter, the sugar is raised by the sweat of slavery, which the 
Parliament, in their virtuous indignation, profe.ss to denounco and abhor, and 
they Impose on it a tax of 27 per cent, to prove their sincerity. In the former, 
it is produced hy free labour, which tho same Parliament profess their wish to 
encourage and reward ; but they impose a burden on it of 37 per cent., or 10 
per cent, more than on tho other ; by which the slave-raised sugar is sold to 
such an extent, as to afford all its growers handsome remuneration, and the 
free-raised sugar is nearly kept out of tho market ! These are facts which can- 
not he controverted, and they speak more loudly than all Mr. Huskisson ’s 
professions. 

. (5) And yet, upder tho present Government of India, a proclamation has 
been Issued, ordering the seizure and apprehension of all Europeans found 
guilty of the sin of trading in the interior of India, ten miles from the capital, 
without specific permission from the Governor-General so to do ; and neither 
Mr. Huskisson, nor any of his colleagues, have offered a remark on it in Par- 
liament, or taken any public step towards its repeal I 
(fi) This will be a vain and deinsive hope. These opposing interests are 
just as irreooncUeable as the increased intelligence and religious education of 
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It >vas his opinio)}, that the equalization of the rate of duiiai on niar 
•wMtuId not be the great advantage that 6e seemed to cpntcmplatoirom it. 
tie would oflfer a few I'eniarks upon this part of the subject, as the hon. 
<}cnlleman Hceraed to lay particular stress U|M)n it. The British plantatbna 
^^rew fifty or sixty thousand hogsheads of sugar more than there was to Ua 
found consumption for in this country ; now this must find vent in foreiflt 
mai kcts. And it was admissible for l^t India sugar to find a vonl in theao 
markets, as the sugar of any other country. If the East India sum wore sot 
grievously taxed, and if It could be manufactured at a so much cheaper rtla 
than British plaotalion sugar, why did it not enter the competition llwt was 
open to them at any of the foreign markets ? A v©ss»el migW sail from Cal- 
cutta, or from any port of the East Indies, and enter into compelillou at Ham- 
burgh or Dantzic, or any other European port, witli the sugar bf Cuba or 
Brazil, or any other country ; and if this superior cheapness was possessed In 
the manufacture, why was it not found to be preferred abroad to the sugar of 
every other country? Either, then, on this account, or on account of fom# 
accompanying and necessary iiicreaso of freightage, that would balance the 
cheapness of manufacture; or agun, unless they could convey Urn sugar so 
as to use it as ballast for their ships in conveyance, which would require a 
corresponding but improbable increase of consumption, lie apprehended that 
the advantages derivable to the East Indies from equalization of duties would 
be. by no means so great as they had been descri!>etl by some hon. Genllf • 
men. (7) Although he did not anticipate such important results from tha 
nropo.sed equalization of sugars, yet he was ready to admit that theni were 
many points and topics touched upon by his hon. Friend which required 
attention, and which he assured him had engaged inuch of his lime; some 
dilliculties had recently been removed; some facilities had been recenlly' 
afTorded ; the removal and the granting of more were under considmtioii ; 
and ho thought the result would be more satisfactory if they were left In the 
course in wliich they now were, than if they were placed under the direction 
of such a Committee as his hoii. Fiiend moved for. Many alterations 
lospects, relating to trade, which iho country approved of, were introducea 
without such a Committee. (B) (7/ivxr, hcaVy hear.) 


daves, and their willing endurance of slavery-or as the monopoly of the 
Ea.sl India Comiianv and tlio free trade of England ; and if tliero are any who 
cautiously wait, under alndiof that .such oppositcH can be mmle to umlc or har- 
monize with eacli oilier, they may exercise their caution lung enough. But. 
to those who wish to enjoy llic reputation of good 

to maintain the existing state of things, this fallacy, ot caution not to Create 
alarm by innovation,’ is a very useful, and, unforlunululy, a very powerful 
oiigino. 

(7) This Is the fallacy of ‘ begging the question.’ The sugar is wanted 
Am in England, in return for British manufactures. It is not carried Ip 
H amburgh or Danlzic,-first, because of the more limited means of purchasa 
in those countries, -and next, because 
modities wanted in exchange. Sugar m an article of 
England would make greater consumption than at present, if ila price were 
much less. If there were no extra duties on its 
would be suIBciontly great to admit of ships bringing it as ballast ‘y 
weight. But, if Mr. Huskisson really believed that the 
lized duties were Of erreted, ihis might 

niitlee, and therefore he ought to have supported the njo lion for 
the Inquiry. If he did not believe the arguments he 
of orMf bv facts adduced before a Committee, his motive for opposing rt 
then intelligible ; but In what a predicament does this place hi» public virtuq 

"“'(S) B“t"ra»ny more would, no 

-riis i. a inUiuro, In noarly otiuul rrofortions, of ll>t Self Ifumpeior. 
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JitiRO toj^ M. woujLd mooMoiv k wliiob fUfih obanges a« bo allodod to mitrht 
W oo^eloUir (or tbe tmo <4 was that wbkb relatod to th« 

pltoroiieo fif 4mgr between (be raw material of ailk and cotton iin|)ortod from 
fbt Beat lodMfi itnd other eonntries. This wat a stthieet which required re» 
loesideralioe, htuil one in which the trade of India laboured uuder a disudran- 
(a^. He would propose, that these articles should be subjected to the suae 
dtttjr ua similar abides imported from all dther nations, — (ffear.) The 
bnowled^ and inibnnation nest calculated to effect these alterations with 
advantage, were to be procured more easily through the oBcial meaus of 
InteUigence wUch he possessed, porha^ rather than through the Committee 
proposed by the hon. Member, foj;) llie changes which it was expedient to 
JutrodUce (nto the principles of our trade with India, were changes which 
•keumsUmees rendered necessary. Circumstances must always enter into the 
aohsIdofatloD of every Legislature. By circumstances, thdr detennination 
most bn hi every insiance influenced. The relative circumstances of this 
f OU^ry and of India, commercially considered, had undergone a most mate- 
rial alteration. Instead of being a country importiug manufactures exten- 
alvely hrom that part of the world, we had become a country exporting exten- 
flvely to it. In that part of the hon. Gentleman^s speech which related to the 
making of free ports in India, there was much in which he eotirely concurred. 
But ha braged to state, aud it was with a feeling of great personal satisfaction 
that he did so, that he had done all that he could to place the ports of Singa- 
pore, Penang, and Malacca, on the most perfect footing of free ports. In 
th^ placet there did not at present exist any charge, nor any obstacle to 
perfect freedom of tnule. It was Infinitely better to look to the future for 
benefits to be derived from those sources, than to trust to the in- 
ereesed revenue which the growth of their pros^rity would necessarily occa- 
sion, and of seeking for a trifling temporary advant^e by the imposition of 
dtttlet which, however small, might have the effect of driving away commerce 
altogether.— (Hear, hear.) The effect of the system which had been intro- 
duced, at fhr as it could at present be judged of, was most satisfectory ; and 
what might be its ultimate results upon the trade with China, and with the 
immense population in other parts of the Indian seas, no one could anticipate. 
For hts own part, he confessed that he was exceedngly sanguine upon the 
anbject ; and tnat he looked forward to the most extensive commercial inter- 
aoorso, trader the British flag, between the western parts of America and the 


Fallaey,' • the * Procrastinator’s Argument,* + and the * Noncausa pro causfl,* 
wr * Cruse and Obatacle confounded.* % The praise of what had been done 
would have come with a better grace from another quarter, or by a statement 
wf the cases in which facilities have been increas^ : and the value of what 
was intended to be done, would have been best seen by an explicit declara- 
tion of its nature aud extent. As to the assumption that things had belter be 
Ml in die ooirse they now were, than placed in the hands m a Committee, 
Ibat it t question of which the House was to judm ; but on which Mr. Hus- 
kltaon, from Ma very situation, was the last man that should have pronounced 
on mfation ( fbr It was in truth sayingw-as Mr. Wynn said before, on the Bar- 
vwokpore debate , — ' This is a natter Intrusted to mjf eare ; it had belter bo 
Wfe to Ilia to manage than be submitted to any Committee, for I ean do it 
MMer tititn they ( tkerefbre, instead of inquiring as to whethn I perform ray 
duty oflioluntlyt you had better take my assertion that I do, as quite conolu- 
tive^ undid** yourselves no frirther trouble Hi the matter I* Tl^ Is official 
jBOdatty. In ui individual it womb! be called irapadence. 

(M) Bal the Committee would have all the official metm of Intelligence, 
at wall u every other accessible souroa, entirely at their eomiiMd, because 
lAray ean order lira production of any tnfbrmatioil rahklh difi atinMter, or 
parao oAoeiey rara ffrocure or may posaeti. 
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the gicMtud,' to lay tka hiftmay, tlcHr tioh ati latoreb^rte * and Im unaiiifMAuL^ 
thi) hott. Membof for Bridgoooitk, UtM it mu « dot; of 'which hh^Mw^ 
present GoTemment nem for a moment lost iljhuffl) (Hw *L2T*^ 
The only •wgentlon whioh he wiAcd to throw ont to ttm holt. 
mu the expediency of prutpr^g taqni,, 1 ,^ ,y, n ,ho^ 

of the experiments wrfch were at present trying had mSTaittinX >!£! 
rested th^^ros. He hmi not the sliihJt lLla«i5rto^SHr«?ta- 
TOdiment in the way of eTenlual inqoiry ; on the coatrary, he was iXtMS 
that It might Replace; but it certainly appeared to him twit wai desirable 
to defer it untii the success of the measurei ‘which luul alieady bSStSSu 
the expediency of extending them, should be more AiUy ascertainede An 
inveatigatloB of the whole of this large and important question at somefhtnre 
period would, ho was convinced, be at once more satisfactory to the house, 
and more advantageous to the general interests of the state. Jt was not that 
he differed from the hon. Gentleman on any of the principles which ha hwl 
advanced* So far from that, as was well known, ho was a warm advocate fqr 
the application of those principles as extensively and as promptly aa they 
could be applied, consistently wtih what was due to existing interests ; hut 
it was because he was persuaded that the present was not the fittest moDMDt 
for the inquiry, and that at a future period, when they were in possession of 
the result of what was now going on, they would proceed to that laqalry, 
with a much greater probability of an advantageous issue. (10) l^o ai^olni 
ment of a committee at present might create alann, and excite exaaperallon 


(9) This, again, is mere self-laudatory assertion. Lot iho Committee ho 
granted, and this could he shown, when ; If the report of a collacUye body 
admitted this, it would become good authority ; but as asserted by a func- 
tionary of Mmself, and without collateral evidence, it Is a mere diversion* 

(10) Here is a union of the * Procrastinator's Argument,* and the * Snail’s 
pace Argument.' * ‘ Wait a little, this is not the time,’ * One thing ala 
time! Not too fast! Slow and sure!* On this subject we cannot reCNln 
from quoting Mr. Bentham*s words, so prophcticallv aiiproprlato are they to 
the present occasion. He says, * This is the sort of argument or obsorvalioo 

* which we so often see employed by those who, being To wish and endeavour 

* hostile to a measure, arc afraid or ashamed of being seen lo bo so. ’Tliey 

* pretend, perhaps, to approve of the measure ; they only differ as to the 

* proper time ot bringing it forward ; but it may be matter of qifcsUon 

* whether, in any one instance, this observation was ever applied to amaasuro 
' by a man whose wish it was not that it should be exoiudcRl fnr ever. A 

* serious reftrtatioB would be ill bestowed upon so frivolous a pfetenee. 
‘ Which is the proporest day to remove a nuisance ? Answer, Tho very ffrtt 

* day that a man can be found to propose a removal of it : and whosoever 
' opposes the removal of it on that day, will, if he dare, oppose the remeval 

* of It on every other,* The venerable author closes his masterly chapter on 
the FaUacies of Delay, by a collation of the numerous phrases used lo etl^t 
this genertUy diidtonest purpose. As, for example importtaoe of tho 

* busiBUSf,—- extiteme difficuUy of the question,— danger of tanovatlon,— ueed 

* of caution and eiroamspeetioa,— impossibiUty of foreseeing til toast* 

* queaces,**-danger of precipitation* —this is not the thne,— people well 

* salisfiod,--no ndsehiei yet happen^— utay till tbo apprehended Of U hts 

* t^en place. Such is tfa* prattle with whioh the magpie la oflke, who must 

* have fomtfiUng to nay upon every subject, aimuts his uudiiora, « a Mtce- 
' danenu to thought* Bat the reader who desireu to see a porfcci putiivo of 
oflfeial hdiaden «id delusioas, should examiao thr odgiaiL whishhia raiHe 
of wenUh Uthirto ibiosi inworked* 
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at a moment when he was most anxious to show the parties who were inter- 
ested that the alarm was unfounded, and tho exasperation uncalled fur. (II) 
However relucUaiitly, therefore, he was compelled to object to the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s motion. 

There was only one point on which he differed in opinion from the hon. 
Gentleman, and that was with respect to his recommendation to throw open to 
Ireland the trade with India. The hon. Gentleman seemed to consider that 
that would haye the effect of lncrea.sin{? the manufacturing industry of Ireland, 
lie (Mr. H.) was at a loss to see how that effect could be so produced. The 
probability of the incrca‘!e of manufactures in Ireland must depend materially 
and principally on the protection experienced by property in that country, 
a id the advantages thereby secured to those whose itderests were connected 
with manufacturing prosperity. He was happy to say that manufactures had 
begun it) Ireland. lie sincerely trusted that they would increase. Many 
circumstances induced him to beliovc that they would do so; but he did not 
believe that any alteration of thclaw for regulating llie duty on sugar (rather, 
as ho thought. Indiscreetly suggested), would have the effect of affording 
employment to the population of Ireland — an object whicli depended on very 
differont circuivstanccs. (12) 

He would not take up any more of the time of the liouse. He had sketched 
an outline of what appeared to him to bo some of tho most important con- 
siderations in this most important subject. He hoped ha had shown that lie 
did not entertain the slightest wish to interfere with the progress of improve- 
ment, or to prevent the extension of sound connnercittl principles; (l.S) but 
he repeated his conviction, that those objects would best be [attained by ab- 
staining at present from an inquiry which would be more beiieficinl at a futuie 
period. The time must come when the subject would bo more ripe for con- 
sideratiotl, and when It would be imperative to enter into a full investigation 


. (II) But it must be evident, that a Committee to inquire, could only ct- 
nsperato those w'ho thought the inquiry would piove them , to be in llm 
wrong, and bring tiuths to liglit inimical to their intiMOSts. If, however, 
as Mr. Iluskisson has all along pretended, the system Is now upon the best 
footing, and as much good is done to all partii's as is practicable, a ('om- 
inittee, before whieb this .should hv proved, would tend to calm, and not ex- 
asperate, and lluTefori' it should luue be* n granted. If ho feared the result, 
what faith can be put in Ids statements ? 

(12) These circumstances slioidd have been stated ; for no credit is due to 
a naked assertion like this, coming from the greatest man that ever lived, un- 
accompanied by explanation. The Mouse and the Country want from the 
speaker tho grounds of his belief as well as its profession, for if these 
grounds are ireak, the belief is worth notliing, and if sttong, they would con- 
vince others as well as the speaker; on every account, therefore, they should 
not be withhold. 

(18) On the contrary, the very objection to grant the Committee moved 
for, was a direct interference with Inipiirg and Investigation, which are the 
necessary pioneers of improvement ; for if it bo forbidden to discover and 
point out what is wrong, how are men to know what is improvement, or how 
wrong can be displaced by right ? Tho' way to extend sound commercial 
principles is not by burying them in official l)osoms, but by submitting them, 
and the acts proceeding from them, to tho test of the most rigid examination 
by others ; and he who refuses to do this, docs interrupt the progress of im- 
provement and of sound cummercial principles. That man, in this instance 
at least, is Mr. Huskissun ; and wc say so with regret and pain, because we 
had always regarded him as one of tho most candid and liberal men in the Se- 
nate. But though he may shut his eyes to facts and consequences, we can- 
not : we therefore aimak as plainly of him now, as we wish all men would do 
on every other occasion. 
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t»f aU the ciicumslwtces conneclt^d with it. 
down amidst loud and general cheers. 


The right hon. GeiUlt^Ma sat 


Urd Milton expressed his entire satisfaction at what had 

1, on Gentleman. Ife had Mt oaceedingly tolnp^rt' £S"wi 

friend s mo ion ; »nd if the President of the Board of Traded opS 
It, he (Lord Milton) should have feit himself bound to sunport it. After the 
fair and candid mwner, however, in which the right ^ Ueatleman had 
trca^ the subject, he really thought that a postponement of the inquirr 
would be more conducive to the object which liis bon. friend had in view 
than its immediate adoption ; as ho entirely agret'd with tiie right hon. GenU* 
that a prematuro consideration of the question might exasporato conflicting in- 
terests, and confirm prejudices which every well-wisher to his country would 
desire to see weakened rather than strengtliened. 


Mr. Phillips had the satisfaction to stale that the manufactures of Lancashire 
were greatly increasing in activity. {Hear, hear, hear.) In confirmation of this 
statement, the hon. Gentleman read extracts from two letters which he had 
recently received on the .subject. Tlu* first was dated on tlu' Hth of May, and 
was from a very intelligeul and active individual, who said tlmt the calico- 
printers in Lancasiure were doing more than they ever did ; that of some de- 
scriptions of cloth three times as much could bo sold ns the manufacturers 
were able to make ; that some of the master munulacturers were very desirous 
to take on an additional set of workmen ; that at Blackburn and other places 
there liad been an advance of wages ; tlmt many articles were sent off the mo- 
ment they were out of the loom, &c. The second letter was dated thu I'ith 
of May, and stated that tberii appeared to bo a considerable revival of trade 
within the last fortnight ; that every body who efiose it might hi* employed ; 
llial weaving-wages were greatly advanced, &c. (Hear, hear, hear.) Al- 
though this revival of our manufactures had been tardy, he had always thought 
that It was cortaiiK Ke had never indulged that d(‘spondency on the subject 
which seemed to have seized so many persons. In fact, although ho would 
not enter into that topic at the proNcnt momi iit, it appeared to him that the 
causes which had so long depressed our commerce and nmnufucluros might bo 
easily traced and described. 

There was one object to which a greater importance than it deserved Sf'cmed 
to him to l)c attached ; and that was, the lowering of iho duties on Kast India 
sugar. The effect of such a measure would bo compaiatively trilling, with 
reference both to the East and West Indies, and to Indund. Willi regard to 
the trade to India, it wa.s a subject on wliich he felt great intere.st. lie recol- 
lected the time when lie liad anticipated many events connected witli that Irado 
whicli had since come to pass. He recollected anticipating that cotton yarn 
would be sent from this country to the East Indies — the cotton of which it 
was spun having previously been brought from the East Indies to this coun- 
try — and manufactured by the Native Indians. He recollected anticipating 
that even cotton picce-good.s would be sent from this country to the East 
Indies. At that period he had been treated as an enthusiast and a vislon^y. 
What had since occurred, however, liad proved the justness of Ids anticipa- 
tions ; and had proved the advantages consequent on an adherence to tlio 
principles of free trade. (U) Ho firmly believed that the exports from this 


(14) This is the common history of almost all improvements— free trade- 
gas-lights— steam navigation— any thing, in short, that is nnr, i« at first de- 
nounced as innovation ; but the wonder is, — after so many centuries of ex- 
perience, that every old thing must have been once new, and in its time an 
innovation on some pre-existing mode,— that we should still cling to the old 
as if they never had been new, and still reject the new, as if they never iroa/d 
old. The anticipations of Mr. Phillips had been realizcd—so, no doubt, 
w ill those of Mr. Wbittnoreand Mr. Slancy, whatever Mr. UuJikiMOn may wy 
ai to the over-rating advantages qot yet realized. 
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cmAtrjr M IndJ* ironld ba linicB ^mter than If Ite Indf^ 

Company could be persuaded to divest itselit o( tho jealousy wblch it enter* 
tgkied on the subject. He was pfersoadod that ^rreat advaotoi^ wonld result 
to the empire «eneraily, were the CJompany to pursue a moro literal policy. 
If, ittstead of deterrtog, they would fcoeourage his Majesty s subjects to go 
and setUe U Indit- they would at the same time increase their own rercnue, 
and materUlly coSrlbuteto the improvement and extension of commerce. (16) 
He hod heard of persons who were very anxious to send out peraons to super- 
intend the cultivation of cotton, and to take other meMures calculated to w 
lienedcial to commerce ; but so many obsUclcs were thrown in their by 
the Company, that they were obliged to abandon their plans in despair, (io) 
Ho was really much surprised to hear any hon. Member say, that by the com- 
mercial policy which had lately been pursued in this country, they were cut- 
ting down tho interests of the land-owner. It wm quite the contrary ; for 
whatever was calculated to increase the prosperity of the empire, *uust be 
also calculated to Increase the pros|)erity of all the classes of which the po- 
Bttlation of the empire was composed. With respect to * 

motion, although he perfectly concurred with him in opinion, he thougnt it 
might be desirable not to press it at the present moment, but to wait until 
the object la view could be obtained under circumstances of much greater 

advantage. . , i rm j 

Sir C. FoanES thanked the right hon. the President of the Board of Trade, 
for the able, fair, and candid exposition which he had made of his opinions ; 
and congratulated the country and India on tho unusual attention which such 
a question had experienced in the House of Commons. (16^) 

Mr ftvKKS said, that although he was quite satisfied with the tone of the 
President ht the Board of Trade’s speech, and perfectly coincided with him 
in his general commercial principles, he was anxious that some measures 
should be adopted with as little delay as possible, for the purposes of improv- 
ing and extending the trade with India. Ho had not heard a single reason 
which to him apjieared cogent for continuing the duties on East India sugar, 
lie could not see any opening so likely to lie advantageous to the shipping 
iiiterost as tho encouragement of trade with tho East Indies. If the duty were 
taken off East India sugar, a larger quantity of sugar would newssarily be 
imported into this country, which, added to the distance from which it wouiU 
be brought, must greatly increase the amount of tonnage that would be cra- 


ri6) So must all reflecting men think and believe, who have not, like the 
fiidia Company, an opposing interest to maintain. Neither Mr. Huskissonnor 
Mr Wvnn have, however, taken any one step to facilitate tho settlcmcnl of 
Englishmen in India, though, according to their joint authority,* tho inteiMls 
of that country are never lost sight of for a moment.* Either then they 
must be too dull to perceive its advantages to the empire (which is hardly 
possible), or they must want the courage and virtue to attempt it ; for if any 
proposition to this effect wero to omanato from them, it would be almost cer- 
tain of success. 

(16) Is not this simple fact sufficient ground for the appointment of a com- 
laittoe of inquiry f . 

(I6i) This is fairty a subject of congratulation; and it is but justice to 
Sir Charles Forbes, to state, that his constant attendance and fwpport to ml 
measures which he conscientiously believes to be for llw welfkro of India, 
has had its full share in contributing to this increasing interest ^ougn the 
country on the subject. The introduction into the House of nmf a do*^ 
more snch members, to watch over the important lutcresta of that dtstant aim 
unrepresented country, would be one of tho surest mod^ of rivettirtg 
attention to questions connected with lU government^ f SIS 
more gopdflor IndHt thin has ever yet Wn doM by ungla and divided 
elloils. 
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oYod. It was piinftl|ially on thst ground that ho vaa (Utpoiad to 
oqn^defa^ of this important sebyect. Ho ftkl not sea ai 
• .i/iko okirintitir intArest enuWt Ha rAliAVfiri Ammm their nroiMt A 


.. pvaat tho 

oqn^defation of this important sebyect. Ho dht not sea any way in 
^ch the shipping interest couid be ralloTed ftoai their praawt depream* 
cent by increasing the eommerce of the country ; and ho did not sot any 
iv by which the commerce of the country could be so e6feettally iacraasod 
i by opening and cultTvatiag the trade with the East ladie^ (H) 

Mr. Ross observed, that how fer it might be proper to continue ihfssa pro- 
‘Cling duties in fhvour of the West india Coionies, he would notwd^ke 
1 cav • but he thought that the best mode would he for the hon. M^har to 
rithdraw his motion for the present, and leave the matter to his Majesty i 
Jovemraent. (!8) 

Mr W. Smith said, whether his TIon. Friend chose to ^thdraw his motion 
,r not, he could not help observing that the argument, ^ 

he duties on East India sugars would do no harm to the West 
rrowers was one which cut its own throat; for, if that was tlm caje. why 
’etaln the duly on the East India sugars, or why call «« f 

vas a proof that the argument was not confided in, even by . . 


t'K"? S «tt • rrari's'; iW:; 

to the people of composing the Vkxnl India 

the limited interests ^irn tlm balanee ! And this, 

t’onipany ; and they arc wt ighty g Britain, and in the blaze 

in nie free and enlig deiied country of f 

of knowledge which by our aSts tlial we are 

such undeserved ‘ may cry up the march of intellecA 

b».« ha,« n-ua 

to do before this will be accomplished. 

(18) Mr. Ross, is wc believe a y^‘ therefore a very appro- 

peclant attendant on the Board of * * q'be ministers and 

jrriatc echoer of Mr. ^ , n inoiioiw except those mado by them- 

Iheir adherents generally think munagemeat of his 

(19) Mr. Smith’s position 

It «» 001 the “tJ^We rwek ‘ 
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Oentleman had talked of the five railliong sterling of revenue, \rhich 
country derived from the West India sugars ; but why should not sugar pay 
the same revenue when brought from any other quarter? He did not feel it 
necessary to say any more at present, as it was probable that his^hon. Friend 
would withdraw his motion. But he had heard the name of the Mauritius 
mentioned; and,. with respect to that island, it was worthy of remark, that 
since we had got possession of it, the supplies of sugar from that quarter had 
Increased seveu-fold; and the reason of this, he was informed, was, tiiat the 
sugar was raised by slaves newly imported ; and his firm convirtion now was, 
that the cultivation was or had been lately so carried on. ‘When we look 
possession of it, the exportation of sugar was from two to three millions of 
pounds ; in the last year it was no less than twenty-lhreoor twenty-four mil- 
lions of pounds. He believed that this was owing to a clandestine importa- 
tion of slaves ; and by allowing that importation we had done much more in- 
jury to our own islands, than would be done them by this equalisation ofduty. 
Tim production of sugar in the East Indies w^ould not be much advanced by 
such a measure all at once. The process would be slow, and the only way in 
wh'ich the sudden advance of the cultivation of sugnr, in the Mauritius, could 
be accounted for, was by presuming that a great number of slaves had been 
clandestinely imported. At least he could not help thinking that the circum- 
stance must have been owing to such a fraudulent importation. If his hon. 
Friend should think it proper to withdraw his motion, he trusted the right 
hon. Clontleman would follow up the views whicli he seemed disposed to adopt 
with as Ultlo delay ns possible. 

Mr. Bkhnal recalled to the recollection of the bon. Member for Norwich 
(Mr. Smith), that he did not vote with the minority which opposed Ihcexemp- 
lion of the Mauritius from the protecting duty ; and be rii^her tbouglit that 
bis bon. Friend evinced rather a pre judiced feeling against the West Indies. 
Ho denied that the West India slave population decreased in proportion to 
the increase of the cultivation of sugar; and he had expected more candour 
from ids hon. Friend, than that which appeared in encouraging the clamour 
<mt of doors against the West India body. Tlie interest of tlie West Indies 
was a suiycct not to be triflril 'willi. 

Sir UouERT F\RQiniArt contended that it was most unjust to run down the 
ciiaraeter of the Maiuilius. He denied that the great ii'.creasc of the cultiva- 
tion of sugar in tliut quaricr was owing to tlie importation of slaves ; and still 
maintained, that since it had come into our posseNsion, the slave tinde there 
had been abolished. He liad <leclared, in 1S20, tliat the slave tiado had been 
abolished at iho Mauritius, and he now made liie same declaration in 
No slave vessels l\ad for many years come to the island, except one in 182U, 
which imd beep driven in, and deslioycd by one of his Majesty’s cruisers; 
and in this he was confinued by Sir Lowiio Cole, who bad stated, that not a 
single instance of lliu slave trade had occurred during his admiustration of 
the island. 

Mr. W. Smith explained. 

Mr. Buxton said, that ho would prove that the slave trade had been car- 
ried on to a most enormous extent in the Mauritius, under the administration 
of the hon. Baronet ; but he had not said, nor did he now say, that the slave 
trade prevailed in the Mauritius at the present moment. He had always ex- 
cepted the administration of Sir L. Cole, becau.se he did not as yet know whe- 
ther, under his administration, it had existed or not. 

Mr. Brougham expressed bis high satisfaction at the tone and manner 
in which this discussion had been generally conducted, and paiticularly at the 
way in which the right hon. Gentleman on the lloor bad displayed his own 
views and that of the Government, on the most important subject now under 
♦he consideration of the House, lie was a warm friend to that description of 
inquiry proposed by the hon. Member for Bridgnorth—an inquiry which 
would have a strong tendency to give new life to our commerce and manu- 
factures, and afford a most seas,mablc relief to our artisans and labourers. 
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lie, therefore, would l>e the, last man to tender his adirlce to the hon. Member 
to withdraw his motion, hail it not been fur the candid and libeml viewa e\> 
pressc<l by the right hon. Gentlctuau on the floor, and the admirable temper 
which he had evinced when speaking on this topic. (31) Ho hoped, Ibereforu, 
that under the present circumstances, the hon. Memt^r would feel himself 
iustiVied in not pressing his proposition at this stage. If the hon. Member 
and the house should agree to that, he had nothing further to say on the sub- 
iuct at present, except a few word.'»,for lhcpurp(»se of noticing what appeared 
tt» him to be erroneous views, which he was desirous to luentlon, bi order to 
j, revent mistakes among the public. 

JIo could not agree with an hon. Gentleman below, that the West Indies 
derived no benefit from the discriminating duties imposed on the Hast India 
sugars. If that proposition were sound, it would put an end to tlio argoinonl 
at once • for if it were clear that the Went Indies derived no beneilt from this 
duty on’ East India sugars, that duty ought to be ti'ken olT at once, wiihoul 
■inv inquiry. The reason for inquiry >\as. on that hypothesis, eonipletely 
d,mca\vay ; and, therefore, lliere could be no need for inquiry ; smee every 
tliinir w hich could be object of inquiiy was attained by foicoof the udinisiiion. 
'fhev were told that wc ought not to force the East Indies to ru|^o sugai. 
We did not force them to raise anything; hut only said. Withdraw your 
duty from their sugars, and let them raise whatever they like. Fhcy could 
not be forced to raise any thing which they did not clioosc to raise; or, ll 
torwas any forcing in the case, the cttect of the present syste.n was by 
heavy duties on the East India sugars, to fi>rcc llm VV cst Me 
them 



mpted 
His lion. 


oppr. 
duclion 

I;;'lrvert,\“nrtlmrwarihc'faci;tlmtl 

NorS^ior.1 Jiir.it fall..,. i,„« 

s.:;;:', uptake • aJa h. 


.Simula have noon pur on i , . and exempted from the dutii s imposed 
l„<lios, to Which they a., I not ' ' J,' |,;„1 „ „,.„r coMocdlon, 

on the Ka.t India s..Kar c.ai.v.U.,rs w.lh h«o-^^^^ , ^ 

It »as I, an to the Kaal Indh". ; for tin r.- 

^rrrater resemblance »e.e the yrodnee of slari.s. and 

was slioiiK reason 'f, ‘ „ne ri'ison why the cultivators of that 

ho was afraid that this might h.ivt bet 7 nppiaied that the 

island had been exempted thLna^ slaves, and 

sjstem had been to gye bounty a. i ^ 

to withhol. It inanaKCinent of thec.donh a; and look- 

to see the da 
ing to wlmt I 


uIS ton’^al^b^’i.e tl^VroroS^ it mlKhl 


(91) The liberality of ",7/a ,7, “whdtets 

speech ; but.the movers for the thought his measures were 

responded with his prq/essrow^- fnr the comraittee, for tliat 

as liberal as his view, he should have ^ui *0 as^l^Hhe “ admir- 

must have ended in doing j ustice to these ima • ^ ^ il,c least 

able temper- mantained by a speaker on 

likely to ruffle even the most ^ 'n is rcrtainly a novelty 

mending the motion for a committee to looked to Mi- Brouglitln, 

in Parlilraentary History; but we 

however, for something more like a reason 
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bt rcpected that that day wm not verjr distant, and tberafore ba rafrautrd 
from resorthif , on the present occasion, to any harsh argumeats. (i2) 

With respect to the East Indies, be ^nld not help looking with eagrr 
anticipation, and rery high expectation, to the result of a tbil and complete 
inquiry into the commerce and the capabilities of that country, and the im. 
proTement in our own trade and manufactures which must lollow. He could 
not help exalting in the brilliant prospects which such, an inquiry presented, 
and in his opinion must almost necessarily lead. He was eonxinced that, 
upon a full revision of the condition of our Asiatic territories, it would appear 
that we did not, at present, at all understand the extent to which the Bast 
India traffic might be carried on, and that the ultimate effects would be beyond 
every thing of which we had at present any conception. He would, perhaps, 
be permitted to mention one simple fact in Illustration of what he meant: 
when he was lately at Lancaster, a commercial gentleman of that place showed 
him orders which he had received for a vast number of pieces of calico for the 
Bast India market, and he desired him to look at Johnson’s Diotionary, and 
there he would find the word ‘ calico’ mentioned as the name of a fine fabric 
importsd from Calicut, In the Bast Indies. In India, at that time, they imported 
the raw material from us and from otlter quarters, and then made as much 
of the fabric as supplied themselves and exported largely to us. (23) But 
now the process was reversed, and we imported the cotton and raw material 
from them, and exported to them the same fabric, but more highly finished, 
and of a better cmaWty. This was only a small sample of what might be 
made of this trade, if It were left perfectly free and unfettered. Looking at 
the matter in this point of view, ho was convinced that the investigation would 
enablo the Government to do its duty towards the countless millions of India, 
while the process would be attended with the double advantage of promoting 
the interests of the people of India, while it afforded the best relief to our po- 
nulatiun at home. (‘24-) There had been something a little personal in what 
had been said respecting the Mauritius, perhaps too much so ; but he could 
not forbear saying, that his opinion as to ti>e fact was the same as it had 
been last session, and had been rather confirmed than altered by the sort of 
defence made by the parly accused on the night when the subject was brought 
under discussioH. He wished that the hon. Member to whom he alluded 
might be able to meet tlw charge when it should be regularly brought for- 
wanl against him. There was at present no charge made against him indi- 
vidually. It would bo quite time enough to make his defence when he should 
be accused. For himself, ho had only to repeat, that he had heard nothing 
as yet that had the least tendency to make him alter his foimor opinion. 


(29) Then Mr. Brougham was in possession of harsh arguments, or as we 
may suppose them, forcible ones, by which, if Mr. Huskisson had made no 
liberal promisa^ he Mr. Brougham might have proved how unjust was the 
present system, and how important it was that it should be altered. To be 
sure, a gentiemau who thinks ‘ good temper’ in a speaker, a sufficient reason 
to prevent his pressing any inquiry into a bad system of which that good 
tempered speaker is at the head, may also, with equal reason, think fair 
promises a sufficient reason for not prosecuting further investigation. But, 
In our humble estimation, we should say that if he really could use those 
harsh arguments justly, and did not du so, his abstinence was far from being 
a virtue. 

(23) There must be some error, we apprehend, in this notion of thelndimis 
ever importing the raw cotton from u» or from any other quarter, as the cot- 
ton tree and the application of its wool to the manufacture of clothiug, is as 
old as the time of iWoUotus, who mentions it among the peculiurHies of In- 
dia in his day. 

(24) Then he should have therefore joined in recommending Mr. Whitmore 
to press his motion for the investigation ; whereas, though believing it to 
promise these reeiprv>ca I advantages, he advises Us being withdrawn ! Really 
these legislatorial gentlemen are very Incomprehensible. 



9n me i raae with India. ^7 

W. Horton urged thut if the hon. Baronet, the late Gofernor of the 
Maui iiius, had committetl any indiscretion in attempting to defend himself, some 
allowance should be made for the feelings of irritation, natural to the situation 
in which he stood as an accused person, and especially when his case was 
mixed and confused with others. Certainly he (Mr. W, Horton) would say, 
that if one-half of that was true, which had reached him In his official capacity, 
not an instance would be found in the annals of this country of greater dis- 
fjiacc, not to his hon. friend (Sir R. Farquhar.) but to the other parties con- 
cerned in those transactions. (Hear.) He hoped, however, that this incidental 
<ii>cus8ion would not prejudice the case when it came on fairly for investi- 
gation. 

Mr* VV. Wynn, reverting to the question before the House, observed, that 
as British manufactures had superseded those of India, we were bound. In 
lustice and sound policy, to extend the trade with that country as much as 
possible for the sake of the Natives The attention due to the commerce of 
India, as well as to its arts and literature, had been much too long delayed ; 
but measures had lately been taken with relation to those subjects, which 
would redeem them from the neglect they had experienced. Under all the 
rircnmstances, he hoped that his hon. Friend (Mr. W. Whitmore) would post- 
pone his motion. (25) 

Mr. W. Whitmore, in reply, said that he yielded to the recommendation 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and would withdraw his motion, and leave the 
subject altogether in his hands. He fell confident the right hon. Gentleman 
would not postpone these inquiries for five years, till the expiration of the 
(’barter of the East India Company. If, however, he was disappointed, he 
should feel bound again to call the attention of the House to this important 
(HU'stion. (26) 

The motion was then withdiawn. 


(•J5)Mr.Wynn’s notions ofjusticeand sound policy appear to consist in think- 
uiu; it sufilcient to projes^ that to lx* a duty, wliK’h lie has not only avowedly ne* 
giee'ed, but does nothing to fulfil, and much to hinder. Does he not know 
oflhelWs passed in India to restrain the frei'dom of publicalion ? and has 
no: hede/enderf those laws, whicli authoiize the Governor-General to pro- 
<riibo any book ho dislikes, and make the reading or even possessing »t 
aficr such proscription a crime? How can nuch a man feel an interest in pro- 
muting the arts and literature of India. Moreover, does he not know of the 
existence of the proclamation before adverted to, for seizing the person of 
Knglihhnien guilty of the sin of trading ten miles from the metropolis, which 
he has yet taken no public step to disavow or annul ? And shall *vc/t a 
man take credit to himself for meaning to restore the fieedom of commerce 
with India ? It is difficult to know which most to admire,— the effrontery o| 
tlie speakers, or the credulity of the listeners in the great sniate of this groat 
nation. Each are evidently at the greatest imaginable height. 

(26) What could induce Mr. Whitmore to withdiaw his motion afier such 
reasons for not entertaining it, it is difficult to divine. Perhaps a "" 

to occupy by a division the time which would be lost by Ins defeat, stui. 
however, it would have been well to have slated this, rather than appear to have 
yielded to recommendations, which, unaccompanied wilh any bettor 
ought not to have had any weight whatevci. We are glad, 
that he pledges himself again to bring forward this question, if y- I 
tions are not fulfilled. But, after such an exhibition as the debate » 
reilly must say that we begin to have less and less confidence m ‘ P” 
of good reasoning to move either the House of Cominons or J 

a id more and more ground for apprehending that it is in the ^ 

man of lolerabie ingenuity, clothed with official rank and power, i, 

opo.i bolli, the most delusive falladcg as undeniable truths, and to mum^, 
h> the mere force of smooth phrases and harmonious periods, ov r 
standings of even weP meaning and lespectabie men. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, 
AND CHANGES, IN INDIA. 

[B. signifies Bombay— M. Madras— ar.d C. Calcutta.] 

Arabin, Lieut. 7lh N. I., appointed to Pioneers, and ordered to join 7lh, or 
Hill Company.— C. Nov. 7. 

Anderson, J. Kns., posted to 44lh N. I., at Dacca. — C. Noy. 9. 

Andrews, J. R. B. Ens , posted to I8th N. I., at Bhurtpore. — Nov. 9. 
Apperley, H. Ens., to do duty with ‘2Hlh N. T., at Barrackpore, — C. Nov. 9 
Alston, -J. S. Ens., to do duty with 40th N. 1., at Dinapore. — C. Nov. 9. 
Abbot, F., Lieut. Eng., to assist Lieut. Wariow in executive duties of 7th, or 
Cawnpore Div. of Department of Poblic Works.— C. Nov. 10. 
y\rmstrong. Mr. II., Assist, to Mag. and Collector of Sarun. — C. Nov. 9. 
Bartlet, A. F., Lieut., 18lh N. L, to be Adj. v. Luyken, pron^. — B. Oct. 27 
Barnewell, R., Major, 2l5th N. L, on furl, to the Cape for health. — B.Nov..^, 
Blackney, Lieut. -Col. rem. from 35lli to 5th N. 1. — C. Oct. 30. 

Broughton, T. D., Lieut.-Col.Coin., rem. from lOlh to 28th N. I. — C. Oct. 80. 
Barber, Offi.-Assist.-Surg., to have charge of Station Hospital at Barrack- 
pore.— C. Oct. 31. 

Iliownlow, G. A., (Jornet, 3d. L. C., to bo Leut. v. Dibdln, deceased.— C 
Nov. 4. 

Bertram, W,, Capt. 16th N. L, to be Major. — C. Nov. 4*. 

BrouglUon, E. R., Capt., 21st N. L, to be Major. — C. Nov. 4. 

Biddulpb, T., Eiis., posted to 45th N. L, at Baitool.— C. Nov. 9. 

Budd, (1, IL, (’on>., to do rluly \vith9lh L. ('., ut ('awnjmre. — C. Nov. 9. 
Beals<»n, T. F. H., Com., to do duty with 1st L. C., at Sultanpore (Benares| 
Nov. 9. 

Hailey, C. D.. Ens., to do duty with 25th N. 1.. at Bariackpore. — C. Nov. 9 
Blackwood, U'., Ens., to do duly withSOth N. L, ut Allahabad.— C. Nov. 9, 
Brown, W., Lieut. 1st Extra N. I., to be Revenue Survevor at Serampore.- 
C. Nov. 17, 

Baddoley, W. Li(Mit,-Col. IClh N. I , on furlough to Europe.— C. Oct. 30 
Byres, P., Lieut. -('ol.-(’oni. S:8th N. L, on furlough to Europe. — C. Nov. 4. 
Boulderson, Mr. H. L, to be Secredary to Boaid of Revenue in Wc.slern Pro- 
vinces. — C. Nov. 9. 

Barlow', Mr. R., appointed Maghstiate and Collector of the Jungle Nichat.s.— 
Ja:t. 9. 

Clibborn, F., Lieut. 1st Gren. N. L, to be Adjutant v. Teasdole, transf.— 

B. Oct. 2L 

Cooper, J. C-, Ens. removed from 3<l to 49lh N. 1.,— C. Oct. 26. 
t'umpbell, N., Brev. Capt. and Lieut. N. 1., to be Captain of a Company.— 

C. Nov. 4. 

Caddy, D. T., Ensign, 2d Extra N, L, to be Lieutenant v. Home, deceased. 
— C. Nov. 10. 

Crispin, G. C., Com., posted to 2d L. C., proceeding to Muttra. — C. Nov. 9. 
Cox, W., Ens., to do duty with 60lh N. L, at Meerut. — C. Nov. 9. 

Cracroft, Mr. VV app. 3d Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal and Cir- 
cuit for the Division of Benares. — C. Jan. 4. 

Dundas, T. G., Fhi^igii, 4th Extra N. 1., to be Lieut., v. Bradley, deceased.— 
C. Nov. 4. 

Davies, J., Cnptain, 8d. Extra N. L, to be Fort Adjutant of Fort William.— 
C. Nov. 10. 

Dickson, Lieut.-CoL, removed from 7th to lOlh Regt. Lt. Cav.— C. Nov. 4. 
Dollard, Assist.-Surg., to do duly with 4th Battalion Artillery, at Dum Dum. 
-C. Nov.6. 

Durant, Q., Ensign, to do duty syith 46th N. !., at Dinapore.— C. Nov. 9. 
Davidson, Assist .Surgeon, to do duty with his Majesty’s 47lli Reirimeut.— 
C. Nov. 13, * 

Dunsmurc, Mr. J t o be Collector of Sukeswar.— C. Nov. 9. 
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Dundns, Mr. W., app. Principal Assisi, in the West. Div. of the Delhi Terri- 
C/. Dec. 29. « 

pAwes. Mr. C., appointed 3d Judge of the Provincial Courts of Appeil and 
Circuit for the Division of Dacca.—C. Jan. 4. 

Kvans, R., Ens^ posted to 21st N. 1. at Bhurtpore. — C. \ov. 9. 

Kvans, D. F., Ens., I6th N. I. on fui lough to Ceylon for six months. — 
C. Nov. 2. 

Foster, R., Lieut. Eng., on furlough to Europe for health.—B. Oct. 5. 

Finch, Assist.-Surg. app. to 13th N. I. in Assam.— C. Oct. 28. 

Fordyce, J., ‘2d Lieut. Art, to be 1st Lieut., v. Wakefield, dec.— C. Nov. 10. 
Faithful, Li6ut. 43d N. I. directed to return to Pioneer ( orps. — C. Nov. 7. 
Kiench, J., Ena., posted to 57lh N. I. at Pertauhgurh (Oudt*).— C. Nov. 9. 
Fagan, L. C., Ens., to do duty with 7lh N. l.nt Berhampore.— C Nov. 9. 
Frazer, G. J., Lieut., 1st L. ('. to be an Assist.-Rev.-Serv.alSahurunpore, — 
C. Nov. 17. 

Fiiiiiell, Assist.-Surg. to do duty with 44th N. I.— C. Nov. 18. 

Frazer, Mr. H., to be Prin. Assist, in North Div. of Delhi Territory^- 
C. Nov. 9. 

Fisher, Rev. H. S., app. joint District Chaplain at Meerut. — C. Nov. 3. 
Fiascr* Rev. W., app. District Chaplain at Bareilly. — C. Nov. 3. 

Floycr, Mr. A. C , app. Judge and Magistrate of Beerbhoom.— C. Jan. 4. 

(iarnham, Lieut.-Col., rcm. from 09th to36lh N 1.— C. Nov. 4. 

(iordon, A. C., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with bis Majesty’s 47lh reg.— 

OrVut, a!, Lieut., 1st Europ, Reg. exchanged with Lieut. Nicolay, 36lh N. I. 

9 . 

(iordon! Jas., Com., posted to 8d L. C. proceeding to Kcitah.— C. Nov. 9 
(iriincN, II. S., Ens., to do duty with 32d N. 1. at Kedah.— C. Nov. 9. 


for the Division of Benares. — C. Jan 4. 

Hamerton, A., Ens., 15th N. I. to be Idcut. v. C. R. A Jones, dec— 

IIift'hwadefLieut.-Col., rem. fiom I9lh to 34th X 1.— C. Oct. 3()th. 

Hall, L. N., Lieut., 10th N. 1 to be Capt. of a Comp. -C. Nov. 4. 

Iliil II H Kns 4t)th N. I. to be Lieut, v. Sjines, dec. t . Nov. 4. 
Hawkins^G.S., Lieut., 38th N. I. to be a Meiub. of Arsenal Coinmilloc in 
Fort William.— C. Nov. 4. i i 

lluu key, Lieut.-Col., rem. from 7th to 8th, reg. • * • • 

llnllo.av, (5., Ens., pusled U. 09(1. N. I- at Barrackpor.-.-U Nov. t). 
ilollioes’ W. C., Eus, posted to 53d N. 1. at Bareilly.— C. Nov. 9. 

Hill (i M Ens to de duly with 2(1 Extra N. 1. at tulli'gliur. i ov. 

'llinUiVin I J '• to ho an Assisl.-Adj.-tii n. V. A, dm, p.o- 

Mj:^:*r,a"2^.hN''r'to'm an k,sist...U.v..S..rt . at Saharunpo..- - 

llu*iu.a,7l..'Lieut., .WUi N. I. on furloush to Kurop.-.-f. Nov. II). 
Ihdyoake, H. M., I.icul., 6lli Foot, on furlough to ' „ 

l((■>land. Mr. A., A.ssKl.toAIag. and Collidor of Hicihhuom. 

Incdl, T. VV., Cap!., 16th N.l . to act as AsmsI. Adj -<•«>'■ Oaicowar hut. 

Force, during a'.sence of Capt. l/cighton. -B. c . . . 

Irving, Rev. J , app. District Chaplain at Futteghur.-C. Nov. 3 

Jono 2 , c. R. W., Lieut., 15lh N. L, to Adjutant v. Macma' on, Iransf. 

p‘.,^Capt., Inv. Estab. to be an Assist, to Opium Agent in Belar. 
~C. Nov. 17. 
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Uighton, Com., app. to General Staflf of Armjr, on allovaucc t 

a Mej.'Gen., and to rolieve Lient.-Col. Com. Iletiman, in command isf c* 
rat Div. of Arniy.-B. Oct. 5. *** 

Leighton, Assist. Adj.-Gen., to act as Dep. Adj.-Gen. of Aimy,— B. Oct l 
Levey, J. B., Licuf., Piou. Batt.. to be Adj. v. Laing prom.~B, Oct. 23* 

. Lucas, R. St. J„ Eus., posted to 9tU N. I. at Secrore.— C. Nov. 9. 

Lomer, Ens., to do duty with 67tU N. I. proceeding to Dinapore.-lc. No? o 
Laughton, Ass.-Surg., to perform med. duties of Civ. Stat. of Futtehrin'r«' 
-C. Nov. 17. 


Law, F., Mr., app. Sen. Judge of the Provincial Courts of Appeal andCim.:» 

for the Division of Dacca — C. Jan. 4. “ 

Lowthcr, W., Mr., app. fourth Judge ditto of Benares. — C. Jan. 4. 


Mitchell, T., Lieut., I6th N. I., Interp. in Mahratla Language, to be Interp 
also in Ilnuloosianee, and Quait.-Mast. v. Jones, app. Adj. — B. Oct. 23 ^ 

Malcolmson, Act. Asst. -Sing, to have ined. charge of II. C. cruiser Naufifn* 
— B. Nov. 3. 

Monke, H., Lieut., 39tli N. I., to be Capt. of a Comp. — C. Nov. 4. 

Monro, E. A., Ens., 49th N. f., to be Lieut, v. Orr, dec — C. Nov. 4. 

Maclood. A., Assist.-Surg., app. to do duty with 2d Bat. Artillery at Dum Dura. 
— C. Nov. 0, 

Maitland, 11. D., Ens., posted to 4th Extra N. I. at Allahabad. — C. Nov. 9. 

Massio, W. II., En.->ign, po.sted to 39th N. I. proceeding to Guarawarrah 
— C. Nov. 9. 

Murray, 11. J. O., Ens., posted to 44lh N. I. at D.icca.—C. Nov. 9. 

IVIoyar, T. W., Ens., posted to 14lh N. I. at Lucknow.— -C. Nov. 9. 

Master, W., Cor. to do duly with Ist Lt. ('oin. at Sultan pore (Benares ) 
— C. Nov. 9. 

Macnaghlcn, J. 1). Corn., to do duty with 9th L. C.atCawnpore.— C. Nov. 9. 

Mayow, J. II.W., Ens., to do duly with 14lli N. 1. al Lucknow.— C. Nov. 9. 

Mackay, (i. .1., Ens., t o do duty with 42d N. I. at (Jawnpore,— C. Nov. 9. 

Mackenzie, A., Ens. llth N. I., to be Lieut. \, Fleming, dec. — C. Nov. 19. 

Mallock, S. r.ieiUeuaut, Eng. to be Surveyor to Suudeibund Commission 
— C. Nov. 17. 

Mackenzie, Bievcl Captain, 11. M. Royal Regt., on furlough to Eurone - 
C. Oct. 30. ' ^ 

Mansell, Mr. C. J., app. As.sist. to the .Secretary to the Board of Revenue in 
the West. Fiov. — C. Dec. 29. 

Milford, Mr. R., 2d Judge of the Brovincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit for 
the Division of Dacca. — C. Jau. 4. 


Nugent, En-,, from the 30th to 66tli N. I. — C. Qcl, 27. 

Nation, 8., Lieut. -Col., to be Lieut,-Col. Com. of Inf. v. Haldanb. doc. 
— (;. Nov. 4. 

Nuiin, J., Ens., 21st N. 1. to be Lieut, v. AVard, prom.— C. Nov. 4. 

Nicolay, F. G., Lieut., 36th N. I., exchanged with Lieut. Grant, Ist Euron 
Regt. — Nov. 9. 

Oldlield, Mr, II. S., app. Magistiate of Gazeoporc. — C. Nov. 23. 

Prescnii, C„ Lieut., 5th N. L, to Adj. v. Spencer, trans'f.— B. Oct. 23. 

Peers, J., Fiiis., 49lh N. 1., to be Lieut, v. Willie, dec. — C. Nov. 4. 

Percival, Veterinary-Surgeon, II. M. llth Lt. Drag., on furlough to Europe 
— r. \ov.6. 

Parish, Rev. II.. app. District Chaplain at Agra,— C. Nov. 3. 

Proctor, Rov. T., app. District Chaplain to Gar. of Fort William.— C. Nov. 3. 
Richards, Lieut. -('ol. Cora., posted to Slst N. I.— C. Oct. 80. 

Ramsay, Sir T., Lieut.-Col. Com. rem., from 28th to I6th N. L— C. Oct. 30. 
Roe, H., Assist. Sur., to perforin medical duties at Myn-es-sing.— C. Nov. 10. 
Richardson, R. FL T., Ens., posted to 62d N. I. at Benares.— C. Nov. 9. 
Rogers, H. M., Brev. Maj. 6th foot, to Europe on half-pay.— C. Nov. 10. 
Render. Mr. J. T., lo be < ollector of Sehrampore.— C. Nov. 9. 
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Rickett8,Mr.H., Joint Mag inju N I — C 0 t. SO. r Kot 4 

Sutherland, J., dCth N. •» ^ Light Ca?.— C. 

Swettenhani, Lieut. -Col., rein, fiot . ^ L— C. Nov. 4. 

« J. L , Lieut..Col., rcm. ^om^th to ^e.-C. Nov. 9. 

sr.\j.>..Kns.,pos^ to^h 


Sn” U! Uo‘'at:-C;i: H. M. 4Ut Foot, on farlj^h to Korol. 

Shaw, Mr. J., llegistrar of Dinagepoic, an<l joint wagibiru , 

Sw“mTMr.”K;.o be Collector 4. 

Hhawf, .Mr. 'P. A., app. Judge ol the /illah of (/hittagong. 

Turner, Lieut.-Col. Cora. Ut L. C., ' 

'I’nd Jas Lieut -Col., posted to olst N. 1. — L. Uct. 3U. 

Tyllcr G. F., Ens. 16lh N. 1., to be Lieut, v. Wyatt prom. ^ 

Tkkell, H., Capt. Eng., to perform duties as superioi E P 

Works, South West Provinces.—C. Nov. lU. ^ 

V.b irt °Mr T. «., app. JuJg.’ a id Magistrate of Juiiipoie.-t; J.io. V. 

Wol; ruL Vtli'lLr,. reg,., o;Uc,...,i as Aid-de-caiop .o M,iJor.Ceooral 

Wei'ton l'\ V.,Viooi.-Ciil., ifin. ficnn .5lli li> 3i.li N. 1.— C. Oet..3i. 

War “ i. ilai , I- -e 1-ieu. -C-'- -■ Inl.. v. Nation proio.-l . Nov. 4^ 

Wvall i:.. iiaj.. to be l.ieul.-Col. of lal., v. J. ( . Craol, 'b e.-C. Nov. 4 
Wood, \V. II., Lieut.-Col., it m. from Slilli to (iHIh N. 1.— < ■ 

Wciiiys-, W. B., Corn., posted to mil L. C. at (..tiviipoie -( . Nov. •>• 
Wallace. J., Kus., posted to 3d. N. 1. at LiieU.ow.-( ■ 

Whitelocke, U. K.. Kus., poste.l I3ll. N. 1. at ' g 

Williams. C. W., Eos., posted to JOdi N. I. at 'bnapore. . v-^ 

Whelcr T. T., Eiis., posted to .'Xilli N. 1. at MisaeernlMd.— I- Nov. «. 
Walker, \.. Assist .Surg., to liave ined. chatgc of 1st troop Is. Ilo ■ g 

tVoldhmise* ’Ass^Ii. Surg., to do duty with II. M . Wtli le 

Matson, J. E.. Capl. o8tli N. 1., on furtongh V ’ja,, i 

Wallers, Mr. I!., app. Judge and Magistrate ol the City of Da^c.i. C. 

births- 

Aiken, .Mrs., J. U., of a daughter, at Kidderpore, Nov. 3. 

Arrowsinith, Mrs., the wife of .Mr. Ariowsmith, of the Comp. Marine, of a 
daughter, at Calcutta, Nov. 18. ^ 

\ irabeir Esq., the lady of Laxar, of a son, at Calcutta, .lan. .). 

Ba^shwf/rlh, ?he lady of Lieut. Edw., of 3d European Rcgt. of a daughter, on 
the river near Patna. Noi. Id. 



6 Births , Marriages, an d Duaths. 

Burton, the lady of Lieut. W. P., 27th Regt. N. I., of a daughter, at Tran- 
quebar, Nov. 6. 

Brown, Mrs. T., of a son and heir, at Calcutta, Dec. 81. 

Cassidy, the wife of Sub. Ass. Surgeon P., of a son, at Bancoot, Nov. 4. 

Clark, the lady of Capt. W., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Nov. 25. 

Clay, Esq., the lady of C. H., of a daughter, at Madras, Nov. 9. 

Campbell, the lady of Lieut. Col. H. M., 46th Regt. of a son, at Cannamore 
Nov. 10. 

Cameron, the wife of Mr. W. D., of the H. C. Bengal Marine, of a daughter 
at Calcutta, Dec. 10. 

Currie, Esq., the lady of F., of the Civil Service, of a son, at Azimgurh, 
Dec, 9. 

Cooper, the lady of Lieut. Col, H. E. G., of a daughter, at Hansi, Dec. 13. 

Chreton, the lady of Capt., of II. M. 16th Lancers, of a son, at Meerut 
Dec. 19. 

Davidson, Mrs., wife of Mr. A., of the Adj.-Gen.-Offlee, of a daughter, at 
Calcutta, Nov. 25. 

Denman, Esq., the lady of W., of a son, at Calcutta, Dec. 8. 

Davis, the lady of Capt. C. E., Garrison Staff at Singapore, of a daughter, 
at Singapore, Nov. 2. 

Durham, Esq., the lady of W., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Dec. 18. 

Dubar, the lady of Mr. W., of a son, at Sealdah, Jan. 8. 

Esperance, Mrs. C., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Oct. 31. 

Elliot, Esq., the lady of (L, Civil Service, of a daughter, at Rutnagung, 
Nov. 16. 

Fendall, the lady of Major, of a daughter, at Allahabad, Nov. 11. 

Fraser, the lady of Capt., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Nov. 27. 

Gouldsburg, Esq., the lady of F.. of the Civil Service, of a daughter, at 
Banklporo, Patna, Nov. 2. 

Grtcme, Esq., Member of Council, the lady of the lion. H. L.. of a son, at 
Madras, Nov. 1. 

Godby, the lady of Capt. C., 20lh Regt., N. I., of a son, at Sultanpore. 
Nov. 19. 

Gray, Mrs. Jessey, the lady of Mr. W. J. Gray, of a daughter, at Calcutta. 
Dec. 3. 

Griffiths, the lady of Lieut. C., of a son, at Bareilly, Dec. 17. 

Herklols, Esq., the lady of J. D., of a daughter, at Chinsurat, Nov. 7. 

Hudson, Esq. the lady of G. W., of a son, at Caxially, Nov. 15. 

Holland, the lady of Capt., Sub.- Assist. Com-Gen., of a son, at Bhooj. 
Oct. 12. 

Hawtayne, the lady of the venerable Archdeacon, of a son and heir, at Bom- 
bay, Nov. 12. 

Horn, Mrs. P. S., of a son, at Enlally, Jan. 2. 

Kirby, the lady of Lieut., 4lh regt. N. L, of a daughter, at Secunderabad, 
Nov. 0. 

I^aw, tho wife of Mr. John, architect, of a son, at Madras, Dec. 15. 

Law, Capt. Art., the lady of, of a .son, at Bombay, Oct. 28. 

Ixinnox, H. C., 48d regt., the lady of Lieut., of a daughter, at Barrackpore, 
Nov. 12. 

Mackillop, Esq., the lady of G., of a son, at Calcutta, Nov. I. 

Mackenzie, Mrs. M., of a daug^iter, at Calcutta, Nov. 6. 

Maclean, Esq., the lady of A.C.. of a son. at Moorshedabad, Nov. 14. 

Masse, the lady of tho Rev. T. W., of a son, at Bangalore, Oct. 9. 

Maclean, the lady of Lieut. Y. C., of a daughter^ at Fort William, Dec. 4. 

Ogiivy, Esq., the lady of George, of a son, at Cambala, Nov. 29. 

Oakes, the lady of Capt. E., of tho ship Isabella Robertson, of a daughter, at 
Macao, Nov. 19. 
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Birihsy Marriages, and Deaths. 


ronnilx, ihi) wife of Mr. J., of a son and heir, at . 

1‘aUle, Esq., the lady of J., of a daughter, at Chowringhee, Jan. 14. 

Eroclor, the lady of tlic Rev. T., of a son, at Calcutta, Oct. Si. 

IViinington, Esq., the lady of W. F., of a daughter, at Cuttack, Nor. 1. 
Piobyn, the lady of Capt. G., of the Hon. Company’s ship Minerva, of a son, 
May 15. 

Phillips, Mrs. A., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Nov. 27. 

Prat, Mrs. Sarah, the wife of Mr. W. Prat, of the Bengal Marine, of a son, 
at Calcutta, Dec. 16. , 

Patton, Es(i., the lady of J., of a daughter, at Dacca, Dec. 4. 


Robison, the lady of Capt. H., of a son, at Elichpoor, Dec. 4. 

Rozario, the wife of Mr. Constantine De, of a son, at Madras, Dec. 16. 


Stevoi's, the lady of the Rev, T. N., of a daughter, at Dinaporc, Dec. 25. 
Souza, Mrs. P. A. De, of a son and heii, at Mahim, Bombay, Dec. 5. 
Suthmland, Mrs. P., of a daughter, at the Free School, Calcutta, Jan. 14, 
Stewart, Mrs., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Nov. 25. 

Showcrs,*thc lady of Major, 4th Extra N. I., of a daughter, at Jaunpuro, 
Oct. 17. 


Templar, Esq., the lady of J. W., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Patna, 
Oct. 26. 

'I’hompson, Esq., the lady of T., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Nov. 9. 
'riiompson, Esq., the lady of G. F., of a son, at Calcutta, Nov. 2. 

Tritton, the lady of Lieut. J., of his Majesty’s lltlv Dragoons, of a sou, at 
Calcutta, Nov. 20. 

Winter, Esq., the lady of R., barrister, of a son, at Calcutta, Nov. 7. 
Welchman, Esq., M. D., the lady of C. W., of a daughter, at Tumlook, 
Nov. 12. 

Wood, Esq., the lady of G., of a son, at Calcutta, Nov. 19. 

Woollen, Esq., the lady of W., of the Hon. Company’s Civil Suivicu. of a 
daughter, at Puiiicah, Dec. 8. 


MARRIAOEB. 

\pear, Gregory, Esq., of Bombay, to Catchkatbon, seventh daughter of 
.fohannes Sarkies, Esq., at Calcutta, Jan 6. 

Burgess, Mr. R., of Calcutta, to Miss Rozario, of the same place, at Fort 
William, Jan. 9. 

Barber, Mr. Janus, (Mc.-Ass.-Surg,, Hon. Company’s Service, to Mary, 
daugliter-in-law of Capt. Hutchinson, his Majesty’s 87lh regt. of Foot, at 
Calcutta, Nov.O. 

Campbell, Mr. T., to Maria, eldest daughter of II. J. Fiellerup, Esq., late of 
the Danish Company’s Service, at Calcutta, Oct. ,’iO. 

Cruz. Mr. Philip D’, to Miss A. C, Goidou, at Calcutta, Nov. 29. 

Douglass, Capt. J. W., Political Department, Malwah, to Funny, fourlli 
daughter of the late W. N. W. Ilcwett, Esq., formerly of the Bengal Civil 
Service, at Ghazeejiore, Nov. 2l. 

Donnel, Capt. Hugh O’, Brig.-Major in Assam, to Miss Jane Fiffch, at Dina* 
pore, Dec. I. 

Dempster, John, Esq., M. D., his Majesty’s 3Hth Rcgt., to Agnes, fourth 
daughter of tlic late A. Cohiuhoun, Esq., at Calcutta, Dec. 12. 

Kell, Capt. T. R., Major of Brig, at Dacca, to Miss M. A. Faithfull, second 
daugbUv of Lieut. -Col. Faithfull, Bengal Eslab,, at Almora, June 26. 

Farquharson, Charles, Esq., H. N., Commander of the private ship Victory, 
son of the late W. Farquharson, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, to 
liOuisa. fifth da gbter of the late J. H. Cassainajor, Esq., formerly a 
Member of Council at Fort St. George, at Calcutta, Jan. 9. 

Gomes, Mr. A., to Miss Eugenia Dc Rozario, at Calcutta. Nov. 24. 
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Qrindall, Mr. J., to U. H. Swift, fourth daughter of the late Mr. Swift, 
a Merchant in the Upper Provinces, at Calcutta. Nov. 17. 

Hoff, Mr. J. C., to Miss M. E. Rodriques, at Calcutta. Jan. S. 

Hornett, Esq. G., to Miss Delia Turnbull, at Calcutta. .Jan. 12. 

Jackson, Esq., M. D., Alex. Russell, Assiitt.-Marine-Surg., to Margaret, 
second daughter of C. Patterson, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, at 
Calcutta. Nov. 3. 

Lindesay, Esq. A. K., Assist.-Surg., 4th Extra Regt., to Miss Mary JCier, 
Calcutta. Jan. 10. 

Moore, Capt. G., 59th Regt., to Miss T. Caltill, at Calcutta. Nov. 4. 
Macnaghten, E. C., eldest son of Sir F. W. Macnaghten. to Mary Anne, only 
daughter of E. Gwatkiri, Esq., at St. James’s. May 17. 1827. 

MorLson, Capt. J., 2nd Regt., Madras Cavalry, to Maria Macdonald, eldest 
daughter of J. Elphinston, Esq., late Member of Council at Calcutta, at 
Bombay. Nov. 16. 

Nash, Lieut. J. D., 33rd N. I., to Miss Ellen Umstor, at Calcutta. Dec. 5. 
Rodrigues, Mr. A., of the (;en.- Post-Office, to Mrs. Mary Anne Caspars, at 
Calcutta. Nov. 3. 

Ray, the Rev. E., to Miss Sarah Piffard, at Calcutta. Nov. 17. 

Randolph, Mr. II., to Miss Jessy Kiniard, daughter of Capt. P. Kiniard, at 
Chittagong. Nov. 27. 

Santos, Mr. J. D., to Miss Maria Miranda, at Calcutta. Nov. 0. 

Steer, Esq. W. II., to Miss Susanna E. Carder, at Noacolly. Nov. 1. 

Slnaes, Mr. J. D’Monte, to Miss A. E. P. Jones, at Calcutta. Nov. 27. 
Smith, Mr. S., youngest son of the late Capt. M. F. Smith, of Islamabad, to 
Ann, only daughter of the late C. Clavering, Es(j., at Calcutta. Nov. 28 
Souza, Mr. D. De, to Mrs. If. Charles, ot Peoree, at Calcutta. Nov. 27. 
Thorpe, Esq. G., to Miss Mary Richards Reniss\, at Calcntta. Nov. 1 1. 
Terratnan, J. A. Cossard l)e,to Matilda Maria, only daughter of E. Delpeirou, 
Es(j., of Chandernagore, at Bignore. Nov. 1.5. 

Weston, Capt. J., N. I., Dep.-Judge-Adv..Gen., Saugor Division, to Mar- 
garet, daughter of tlie late Rev. P Nicolson, of Thurso, Caithness, at 
Jubulpore. Nov. 22. 

Warden, Mr, C., II, Marine, to .Mrs. (’arrol, relict of the late I/uuit. J. G. 

Cariol, of his Majesty’s 5(5th Regt., at Calcutta. Nov. 0. 

Warden, Esq. J., of the Civil Service, to Ellen Maria, eldest daughter of 
Maj.-(L n., Sir L. Smith. K. C. B., at Bombay. Dee. 14. 

Wynch, Paul Marriott, Esq., lion. Company’s Civil Service, to Sopliia 
Martha Mnling, daughter of Major Mating, at Calcutta, Dec. 30. 

DEATHS. 

Allen, Miss Eliza, at Calcutta. Nov. 23. 

Abel, Clarke, Esq. M, I)., Surgeon to the Gov. -Gen., at Cavvnjmrr. Nov. 24, 
Bateman, Mr. J., at the Serampore Seminary. Nov. 10, 

Baxter, Master C., son of Mr. W. Baxter, of lion. -Comp. -Marine. Nov. 29. 
Brown, Mr. John, Sub.-Conduct. of Ordnance, at Ballasore, Nov. 15. 

Cruz, Mr. Philip, S. D., of the Calcutta Baptist Mission Press, at Calculla, 
Nov. 2. 

Cowslade, T. C.. (’apt., 43d N. I. on the river near Cawnpore, Nov. 9. 

Dale, Thomas, Lieut., 41st N. I., at Kamptee, near Nagpore, Dec. 16. 
Decluzoau, W., Capt., 6ih N. I. at Kurnaul, Nov. 21. 

Drigberg, Charles, Capt., and Gertrude Elizabeth, his wife, on the s.ame day 
at Hanibangtottc, Nov. 8. 

Exahaw. Mrs. Eliza, widow of the late Capt. Exsbaw, at Calcutta. Dec. 2. 
Fairlie, Mr. Bartholomew, aged 75, at Calcutta, Jan. 2 
Figan, Richard, only son of Col. of Bombay, at bis uncle’s lesidence in Baker 
Street, May. 98. 



Shipping IntelligHice* 

GibioD, Mr. George Thomas, at Calcutta, Dec. 5. 

Hunter, Mrs., wife of John Hunter, Esq., Civil Sen/ ice, at Ghaieeport, 
Nov. 6. 

Hodges, Joseph, Capt. of the Country Service, at Calcutta, Jan. IS. 

Leighton, Mr. N. G., at Calcutta, Nov. 27. 

Leys, John, Lieut.-Col., Com. 29th N. I. at Futtyghur, Dec. 19. 

Mouat, Frederick, Capt., formerly Comm, of the Morning Star, at Caloulta, 
Nov. 2. 

Meller, Mr. C., at Calcutta, Nov. 20. 

Mufhn, Clarinda, wife of Mr. John, at Calcutta, Nov. 22. 

Myers, Mr. John, at Calcutta, Jan. 1. 

Morison, A., Esq., of the Bengal Service, In the 69th year of his age, at bis 
house at Gunnersbury-park, Ealing, May 22. 

Napier, Mrs. Anna, wife of David Skene Napier, Esq.,at Singapore, Nov. S. 

Nicholson, H., Maj., I6th N.I. at Chowringhee, Dec. 20. 

Pereira, Mrs. Leonora, widow of the late Diago Pereira, Esq., at Calcutta, 
Nov. 27. 

Paterson, J. A., Esq., M. D., Assist.-Surg. Hon. Comp. Serv., at Calcutta, 
Jan. 10. 

Rotton, Harriet, the wife of Lieut. J. S. of Art. at Cawnpore, Nov. 18. 

Uitcliey, Mr. John, of the Pension Estab., aged 110 years, at Calcutta, 
Dec. 2. 

Rice, Jane Harriet, lady of A. D., Esq., at Calcutta, Jan. 4. 

Hainsey, Ens., 2d Europ. reg. at Bhooj, Dec. 10. 

Stevenson, Robert Charles, Capt., of his Majesty's 59th regt. at Calcutta 
Dec. 4. 

Steven, Francis, at Calcutta, Dec. 7. 

Siinonie, Madmoiselle EHk., at Chandernagore, Dec. 27. 

Taylor, Whitney, Esq., Medical Storekeeper, at Cawnpore, Oct. 28. 

Turkingt(»n, Mr. J. H., Offi.-Assist-Surg. at Calcutta, Dec. 7. 

Thonm^, W liieut.-Col., Cora. lOlh N. I. at Ncemutch, Nov. 29. 

Ure, Mr. Robert, Free Merchant, son of John Urc, Esq., Comptroller of 
IJovermiunt Customs, Leith, at Calcutta, Nov. 2. 

Victory. Mr. Siiuplicio, at the Presidency, Nov. 21. 

(111 ini', Ml',. Elizabeth, late Pensioner in the lion. Comp. Marine Pension 
I'^fab . af Calcutta, Oct. 30fh. 

M ootlhouse, the lady of Lieut. -Col., Com. 20th N. 1. at Quilou, Nov. 5. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. 

1827. 

Port of Arrival 

May 

1 

Off Portsino. 

May 

3 

Isle of Wight 

May 

3 

Off Plymouth 

May 

3 

Cowes 

May 

3 

Lymingtnn . . 

May 

4 

Isle of Wight 

May 

4 

Off Brighton 

May 

5 

Off Hastings 

May 

5 

Off the Lizard 

May 

7 

Downs 


Ship’s Name. Conuuauder. 

Cam Brea Cast. Davey 
Hope . . Flint 
Ganges . , Boullber . . 
The Corsair. Pel rife 
Belle Alliance Hunter . . 
Euphrates . . Scott 

Wm. Fairlie. Blair 
Britannia . . Ferries . . 
Sam. Brown Reid 
Hussaren . . Gibson 


Place of Depart. Data 
1826. 


Bengal 

Dec. 26 

Calcutta . 

Dec. 

1 

Calcutta . 

Dec. 

4 

Manilla . 

Dec. 

15 

Bengal 

Nov. 

4 

Calcutta . 

Oct. 

9. 


1827. 

China 

Jan. 

1 

Mauritius . 

Jan. 

13 

Mauritius . 

Jan 

22 

Cape 

. Feb. 26 
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e. 


DtU. 

port of Arrival. 

Sbip'a Name. 

Commander. 

Place of Depart, 

D/ite. 

May 7 

Cowes 

Eliza 


Batavia 

1826. 
Dec. 15 

May 10 

Off Dartmou. 

George IV. . 

Barrows . . 

China 

Dec. 28 

May 10 

OlFWeymou. 

Maria 

Hornhlower Bengal 

Dec. 14 

May 10 

Off Weymou. 

Exraouth . . 

Owen 

Singapore. . 

Dec. 24 
1827. 

May 10 

Off Plymouth 

Vasca de Gama 



Mauritius . . 

Feb. *1 

May 11 

Off Portsmo. 

Moffatt 

Brown . . 

China 

Jan. 0 

May 19 

Off Liverpool 

John Heyes 

Worthington Bengal 

Jan. 16 

May 12 

Off Penzance 

Ellen 

Camper . . 

Mauritius . . 

Jan. 28 

May 19 

OffWeyraou. 

Bengal 

Gale 

Penang 

Jail. 15 

May 10 

Off Klngsbr. 

Runnyraede 

Kemp 

Bombay . . 

1826. 
Nov. 6 

May 10 

At Liven>«<^l 

John Taylor 

Pearce . . 

Bengal 

1827. 
Jan. IS 

May 10 

Off Liverpool 

Ganges 

Milford .. 

Bengal 

Jan. 16 

May 17 

Off Weymou. 

Malcolm . . 

Eyles 

Bengal 

1820. 
Dec. 17 

May 91 

Off Sandgate 

Orwell 

Fairer 

China 

.1827. 
Jan. 17 

May 29 

Off Portland 

London 

Southeby 

China 

Jan. 24 

May 29 

Off Portsmo. 

PrinceRegent 

Ilosmer . . 

Bengal 

Jan. 27 

May 22 

At Cowes . . 

Milo 

Whslow . . 

China 

Jan. 27 

May 22 

Isle of Wight 

Florentia . . 

Aldham . . 

Bengal 

Jan. 46 

May 22 

Isle of Wight 

Fairlie 

Short 

Bengal 

Jan. 5 

May 22 

Off the Lizard 

A. Robertson 

Irving . . 

Bengal 

1826. 
Dec. 24 

May 23 

Off Portsmo. 

Aurora 

Earl 

Bengal 

Dec. 18 

May 23 

Off Portsmo. 

Claudine . . 

Christie . . 

Bengal 

1827. 
Jan. 5 

May 28 

Off Portsmo. 

Mary 

Nicholas . . 

Bengal 

Jan. 22 

May 23 

Isle of Wight 

Wm. Money 

Jackson . . 

Calcutta . . 

1626. 
Dec. 24 

May 25 

Off Weymou. 

Prin. Amelia 

Holloway 

China 

1827. 
Fel>. 4 

May 25 

At Cowes . , 

Elizabeth . . 

Cock 

Mauritius . . 

Feb. 7 

May 25 

Downs 

Valieyfleld. . 

Johnson . . 

Bombay . . 

1826. 
Dec. 11) 

May 25 

Off Shorehum 

Britannia . . 

r..ainb 

Dec. 18 

May 20 

Downs 

Hibernia .. 

Gillies . . 

Bengal 

Dec. 20 

May 26 

Liverpool . . 

Calcutta 

Slroyan . . 

Bengal 

1827. 
Jan. 12 

May 20 

CoWes 

Union 

Badge 

Batavia . . 

Jan. 1 

May 28 

Hull 

Emma 

North . . 

Bengal 

Jan. 10 

May 28 

Gravesend . , 

Susannah . . 

Ciajrpison 

Mauritius . . 

Feb. Iq 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. 

1826. 

Port of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commauder. 

Dec. 

182? 

10 

Batavia 

Margaretha 

. . Phillips 

Jan. 

1 

Bengal 

Victory 

. . Farquharson 

Jan. 

9 

Calcutta 

Bride 

. Brow II 

Jail. 

14 

Calcuttta . 

Columbia 

. . Kirkwood 

Jnn. 

20 

Calcutta 

Fort William 

. . Nash 

Jan. 

23 

Calcutta 

Royal George 

. . Reynolds 

Jan. 

24 

Calcutta 

Mary Ann 

. . O’Brien i 

Jan. 

25 

Batavin 

William 

. . Thomson 

Feb. 

3 

China 

I salmi la 

. . Leeds 

Mar. 

8 

(ape 

Narcissus 

. . Watson 

Mar. 

9 

(’apr 

Lorctlo 

Thomson 

Mai. 

10 

Cape 

Patience 

. Hind 

Mar. 

19 

Cape 

Heicfordshire 

. . M hileman 


Port of Depart. 

. . London 

. . London 
. . Tiondon 
. . Liverpool 
. . London 
. . London 
. . fx)ndon 
Liverpool 
. . Liverpool 
lAOidon 
fdverpool 
l..oiidon 
London 
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DfiPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Date. fort of Depart. 

1827. 

Ship’s Nane. 

Commander. 

OeatinatioD. 

April 28 Deal 

May 7 Deal 

Eliza 

. Dixon 

.. Bengal 

Vebilia 

. Stephenson 

.. Cape & Bombay 

May 7 Deal 

Morning Star 

. Gibbs 

. . Maurit. & Bang. 

May 7 Deal 

Kingston * 

. Bowen 

. . Mad. & Bengal 

May 9 Deal 

Lady Macnaghteu 

Faith 

. . Mad. & Bengal. 

May 9 Deal 

Mountaineer 

. Conney 

.. Bombay 

May 14 Deal 

Grecian 

. Allen 

. . Mad. & Bengal 

May 16 Deal 

William Parker 

. Brown 

. . Cape 

May 19 Deal 

Valiant 

. Bragg 

.. Mauritius 

May 24 Deal 

Katherine St.Forbes Chapman 

.. Bombay (Mad.) 

May 24 Deal 

Eliza 

. Sutton 

.. Mad. & Bengal 

May 24 Deal 

Security 

. Ross 

. . Cape, & Mad. 


GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 

Passengers Homewards. 

By llic Palmyra, from Bengal :—Mesdaraes Paton and Rowe ; Col. Durant ; 
(’apts. Paton and Pimler ; Lieuls. M‘Murdo, Weare, Perclval, and M'Lean. 

By the William Money, from Bengal : — Capts. Howard, and Smith ; Lieuts. 
Scott, Fordyce, Thomas, and Herbert ; Drs, Stoddart, and Adams Mr. and 
Mrs. Fraser ; Mr. and Mrs. Brown; Messrs. Curtis, Jones, and Tulin ; Mes- 
dames Nation, Jones, Howard, and Dickson. 

By the Aurora, from Bengal : — Capts, Baker, Stockwell, and Campbell. 

By the Malcolm, from India Lieut. Col. Comm. W. Innes, C.B. his I^dy 
and Daughter; Lieut. Col. Sergeant, I3th N. I. ; Misses Renton, and Gilbert. 

By the Hope, Flint, from India Cols. Deacon, C.B. and Glover; Capts. 
Gordon, Melsom, Ruddimann, and Street; Lleuts. Hewson, Bevridge, St. 
John, Shiel, and Milner ; Rev. T. J. Williamson, died on the passage ; Mes- 
•laines Col. Fldcrton, and Cock ; Misses Tennant, Oliver, G. Elderton, McL 
som, and Bliindle. 

By the La Belle Alliance, from Bengal: — Col. Robertson and Lady ; Lieut. 
Col. Agnew and Lady ; Capts. Newport, and Lyons and I^ady ; D. Ramsay, 
FIs(j A>sist.-surg. ; Mrs. Timbrel! ; Mrs. Hunter. 

By the William Fair//e. Blair, from China: — Col. Agnew, C.R, and T^ady ; 
Dr. Livingston, and Lady and Daughter; D. S. Napier, Esq. ; Lieut. Cols. 
Durant, Walktr, and Hardy ; Capts. Paton (died at Hea) and Pindar, Lieuts. 
M‘Mur;loch, and Covey ; Messrs. Ritchie, Percival, and MT^ean ; Mesdames 
Paton, Rowe, Marshall and Walker; Misses Howe, Esther, Burton, Ellery, 
Walker, and Jelbert. 

By the Timandra, from Bengal. — Capl. A. Grant, 52d N. 1. 

By the Marchionesg <\f Elu. Mangles, from Bengal ; Capt. Tomlinson, 
liieuts. Neil, and Low ; the lion. T. Howard; Mesdames Ahmuty, Sandys, 
M‘Farlan, and Fulslier ; the Hon. Mrs. Lindsay ; Mesdnme.s Sands, and 
Stevenson; Misses M‘Kenzie, Shakespear, Nisbet, Lindsays, Clarkson, 
Steveuson. 

By the iVoira, Homblower, from India: — Lieut. Col. Smelt ;Maj. Degraves ; 
Capts. Gordon, licslie, and Claridge; Lieuts. Doveton, and Bell; W.Denl, 
Esq. ; J. L. Grant, Esq.; Mesdames Pakenham, Russel, Macquhue, Mac- 
queen. Gordon, and Claridge; Misses Dent, Macquhues, Smelt, Smith, 
FreDch, Haigh, Wilson, Ashton, and Spicer. 

By the Earl of Balcarras. from China: — Lieut Col. MTnnes, Bengal 
Ciril Service. 
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By the Coitle Huntley, from China: — Wm. Thurston, Esq. ; Mr. May, and 
\ir\fe and daughter ; Miss Solomon. 

By the Marquie of Camden, from China: — Captain Mee and Mr, Stephen 
'Whiltiker. 

By the Royal George, from Bombay : — Colonel Pierce ; Majors Pedlar and 
Hobroisa ; Capt. Nepean ; Lieuts. Ramsbolham and O’Brien ; Drs. Ogilby, 
Kennedy, and Webb ; Mrs. Baker and Mrs. Seely ; Misses Greeves and Ro- 
inar, Master Roraar ; Lieut. Bolivar died at sea. 

By the Gangee, from Bengal: — Lieuts. Forster, Macdonald, and Bushby ; 
'r. Stephenson, Esq. ; Mr. Alexander and Mrs. Lovelace. 

By the Prince Regent, from Bengal : — Lieut.-Colonels R. Hetzlcr and 

M. W. Browne ; Captains Hall, Burney, and Charter ; Lieut. Peacock ; Mes- 
dames Col. Gall, Swinton, Burney, Charter, Howard, Evans; Misses Swin- 
ton, Nicholson, Howard, Evans ; Masters^Allan, Gall, Ainslie, Forde, Hogg, 
Steward, Halhed, and Evans ; Major-General the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Carnvvalh. 

By the Fairlie, Short, from Bengal : — Colonels Garnham, Heathcott, and 
Griffiths; Majors Rodban and Webb; Capt. Goat; Lieuts. Lihalch ; Dr. 
Playfair; Mesdaraes Grantham, Short, and Goat; Misses Silk, Short, 
Griffiths, and Playfair. 

By the Aurora, from Bengal : — Captains Baker, Stockwell, Western, and 
White; Dr. W. Glass ; Messrs. Campbell, Mills, M‘Gowan, Forbes, Ander- 
son (and wife) ; Misses Bruce, Duncan, and Young. 

By the Floreniia, from Bengal Col. Blackney ; Major Costley ; Captain 
Horsburgh; Ideuts. Johnson and Hymes; Mr. Oldham; Mesdames Costloy, 
Patty, Cox, King, and Bradley ; Miss Bradley. 

By the Cam Brea Castle, from Bengal : — Mrs. Ileber, widow of the late 
Bishop of Calcutta; Mesdames Worrnll, Mackenzie, and Petrie; Misses L. 
F. and A. M. Buller, (daughters of Sir A. Butler), Heber, Mackenzie, Clark, 
Paton, Catharine Worrall (died at sea) ; Hon. Sir A. Buller, Judge Supreme 
Court, Calcutta; Col. Comyn, 24th Regt. N. f. ; Col. Byers, 20th Regt. 

N. I. ; Capt. Roberdean, 4th regt. N. Cav. ; Lieut. Pead, 4th regt. N. Cav, ; 
E. F. Smith, Esq., C. S, ; Wm. Petrie, E'lq. : Wra. L. Grave, Esq. 

By the Anna Robertson, from Bengal : — Mrs. Oakes ; Misses Drummonds, 
Macleod, and Alders ; Rev. Dr. Young; Majors t’raigie and Alder ; Captains 
Humphries, Ferries, and Deane; I/ieul. H. Drummond; T. M. Smith, Esq. ; 
Masters Drummonds, Oakes, and Alder. 

By the Minerva, to India: — Mesdames Boileau, Roy, and Inglis ; Misses 
E. Macleod, P. Macleod, C. Dairy inple, F. A. Dampier, E. Smitli, V. Camp- 
bell, M. Sterling, Charlotte Sterling, 0. Bccher, L. Becher, H. J. Becher, M. 
Martin, and C. Anderson ; C. Clarke, Esq., C. S. ; Capt. A. Inglis, Lieut. A. 
R. Taylor, and J. C. Tudor, of the H. C. Service ; Cornet French, H. M. lUh 
Lt. Dragoons ; H. C. Ludlow, Esq., Assist. Surg. ; Mr. J. R. Slarko ; Messrs. 
R. Younghusband, H. Maughan, W, B. Littlehales, A. E. Moore, W. Drew, 
J. Godfrey, A. Kennedy, K. J. White, M. J. White, D. T. Pollock, C. 
Rattray, and P. P. V. V. de Bruyn, cadets ; Mr. W. Moran, free merchant ; 
Mr, F. Rice, ditto; Mr. W. Fowler, free mariner, and Mr. J. Lauder, ditto. 


Notice. 

The Article on Appeals from India is dej'erred till our next, under an 
expectation qf obtaining various details that will greatly elucidate the 
question. Several other articles are also unavoidably postponed, but many 
qf them at least will appear in the Number for July. U will be seen that 
tmr present Number is already sixty-two pages over the stipulated quantity, 
trhich is 600 pages for each Volume. 
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